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PREFACE. 


The  distrnguishiDg  features  of  the  present  ooUeotion  are,  the  unnsiial 
Tariety  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  materials ;  a  oomprehensiYe 
groaping,  such  as  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted,  of  exercises  from  the 
most  celebrated  orators  and  popular  debaters  of  aneient  and  modem  times ; 
the  allotment  of  a.  liberal  space  to  original  tranaiations  from  the  French 
and  oUier  languages  ;  and  the  introduction  of  notes,  ezplanatorj  and  bio- 
gn^hical,  wi^  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  authors.  Side  by  side 
with  those  pieces  of  acknowledged  excellence,  that  justify  the  title  of  the 
work,  will  be  found  a  large  number  that  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
sented as  exercises  for  recitation  and  declamati<m.  In  the  case  of  selec- 
tions, care  has  been  taken  to  ooUate  them  with  the  latest  and  most 
authentic  editions  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  extracted ;  and  thus 
many  current  errors  and  mutilations  have  been  avoided. 

Of  the  British  parliamentary  specimens,  many  are  yalnable,  not  only 
as  models  of  style,  but  as  illustrating  the  early  history  of  our  own  country. 
Much  original  research  has  been  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  Yolume. 
The  privilege  of  occasional  compression  being  indispensable,  it  has  been 
exercised  with  as  scrupulous  a  regard  as  possible  to  the  integrity  of  the 
text.  Most  of  the  extracts  from  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan ; 
nearly  all  from  Burke,  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Brougham  ;  all  but  one  from 
Canning  and  Macaulay ;  and  all  from  Vane,  Meredith,  Wilkes,  Sheil, 
Croker,  Talfourd,  Peel,  Cobden,  Pahnerston,  Russell,  and  others,  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  a  *'  Speaker." 

Among  the  familiar  masterpieces  of  American  oratory  will  be  found 
many  new  extracts,  not  unworthy  of  the  association.  They  belong  to  the 
whole  country,  and  no  sectional  bias  has  influenced  the  choice. 

Of  the  brilliant  specimens  of  the  senatorial  eloquence  of  France,  all  but 
two  have  been  translated  expressly  for  this  work.  In  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  volume,  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
original  editorial  labor ;  all  the  highly  e^tive  exercises  from  MassiUon, 
Hugo,  Pichat,  Mickiewicz,  and  many  others,  having  been  translated; 
all  those  from  Homer,  Schiller,  Delavigne,  Bulwer,  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and 
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Browning ;  and  nearly  all  from  Enowles,  Ciolj,  Horace  Smith,  and  others, 
together  with  the  comio  dialogues  from  Morton,  Mathews,  and  Coyne, 
having  been  selected  or  adapted  for  this  collection. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  oratory  of  the  ancients  has  qiipplied  an  unusual 
number  of  exercises.  A  certain  noyelty  has,  however,  in  many  instances, 
been  imparted  here,  by  original  translations.  We  have  had  little,  in 
modem  times,  to  surpass  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  or  the  fiery 
invective  of  .^Ischines.  The  putative  q)eeohe6  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust,  have  been  newly  translated  or  adapted.  In  two  or  three  instances, 
the  translation  has  been  so  liberal  that  a  nearer  relationship  to  the  original 
than  that  of  a  paraphrase  has  not  been  claimed.  The  speeches  of  firutus, 
Caius  Marius,  Canuleius,  Virginius,  and  others,  have  been  lexpanded  or 
abridged,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  declamation.  The  two  speeches  of  Spar- 
tacus,  that  of  Regulus,  with  several  others,  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
published.  The  extracts  from  that  strangely  depreciated  work,  Covrper's 
Homer,  have  the  vivid  simplicity  and  force  of  the  original,  and  are  among 
the  most  appropriate  exercises  for  elocution  in  the  whole  scope  of  Eng- 
lish blank  verse. 

Throughout  the  present  volume,  in  deciding  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
piece,  the  question  has  been,  not  "  Who  wrote  it?  "  or,  <*  What  country 
produced  it? "  but,  "  Is  it  good  for  the  purpose  ? "  like  other  arts,  that 
of  eloquence  is  unhedged  by  geographical  lines  ;  and  it  is  as  incmisistent 
with  true  culture,  to  confine  pupils  to  American  models  in  this  art,  as  it 
would  be  in  sculpture  or  painting.  While  exercising  great  freedom  of 
range  in  selection,  however,  it  has  been  the  editor's  study  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  a  liberal  patriotism ;  to  do  justice  to  all  the  noblest  masters 
of  eloquence,  and  to  all  schools  and  styles,  firom  which  a  grace  may  be 
borrowed ;  and,  above  all,  to  admit  nothing  that  could  reasonably  ofiend 
the  ear  of  piety  and  good  taste. 

The  Introductory  Treatise  embodies  the  views,  not  only  of  the  editor, 
but  of  many  of  our  most  experienced  and  distinguished  teachers,  in  regard 
to  the  unprofitable  character  of  those  ''  systems  "  which  profess  to  teach 
reading  and  leaking  by  the  rule  and  plummet  of  sentential  analysis  or 
rhetorical  notation.  Of  these  attempts  the  pupil  may  well  exclaim ,  in  the 
words  of  Cowper,  — 

«  Defend  mo,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  —  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  bnokets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  ! " 

The  preceptive  portion  of  the  l^atise  presents  no  particular  claim  to  origi- 
nality ;  the  object  being  merely  to  give  a  summary  of  all  the  discoveries 
and  hints  that  can  be  serviceable  to  the  student,  in  the  development  of 
his  vocal  and  elocutionary  powers. 
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STANDARD    SPEAKER. 


INTRODUCTORY    TREATISE. 


I.    ORATORY. 

Oratoby,  whioli  has  its  deriTation  from  the  Latin  verb  oro,  signifjing  to 
plead,  to  breech,  may  be  defined  the  art  of  prodacing  persuasion  or  convio- 
tion  by  means  of  spoken  discoorse.  The  "woid  eloquence,  in  its  primary  sig- 
n^cation,  as  its  etymology  implies,  had  a  single  referenoe  to  publio  speaking  ; 
bat  it  is  applied  by  Aristotle,  as  -well  as  by  modem  writers,  to  compositions  not 
intended  for  public  delivery.  A  similar  extension  of  meaning  has  been 
giTen  to  the  word  rhetoric,  which,  in  its  etymological  sense,  means  the  art  of 
the  orator,  bnt  now  comprehends  the  art  of  prose  composition  generally. 

ORATORY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

It  IS  apparent,  from  the  speeches  attributed  by  Homer  to  the  chieft  of  the 
Iliad,  as  well  as  by  the  commendations  which  he  bestows  on  Nestor  and 
Ulysses  for  their  eloquence,  that  the  art  of  Oratory  was  early  understood  and 
honored  in  Greece.  But  it  was  not  till  Demosthenes  appeared  that  Gre- 
cian eloquence  reached  its  perfection.  Demosthenes,  who,  by  the  consent  of 
all  antiquity,  was  the  prince  of  orators,  still  maintains  his  preeminence.  Of 
his  style,  Hume  has  happily  said  :  **  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to 
the  sense  ;  it  is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art  ;  it  is 
disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  inyolved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to 
us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  It  is  related  of 
this  great  orator,  that,  in  his  first  address  to  tiie  people^  he  was  laughed  at 
and  interrupted  by  their  clamors.  He  had  a  weakness  of  voice  and  a  stam- 
mering propensity  which  rendered  it  difficult  fbr  him  to  be  understood.  By 
immense  labor,  and  an  undaunted  perscTeranoe,  he  overcame  these  defects  ; 
and  subsequently,  by  the  speU  of  his  eloquence,  exercised  an  unparalleled  sway 
over  that  same  people  who  had  jeered  at  him  when  they  first  heard  him  speak 
in  public.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  not  extemporaneous.  There  were 
no  writers  of  short-hand  in  his  days  ;  and  what  was  written  could  only  come 
from  the  author  himself 

After  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  Grecian  eloquence,  which  was  ooeval  ¥rith 
Grecian  liberty,  declined  with  the  decay  of  the  latter.  In  Rome,  the  military 
spirit,  so  inoompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  civil  freedom,  long  checked  tho 
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growth  of  that  popular  intelligence  whicli  is  the  only  element  in  which  the 
noblest  eloquence  is  nurtured.  Rhetoricians  were  banished  from  the  country 
as  late  as  the  year  of  the  city  692.  A  few  years  subsequent  to  this  period, 
the  study  of  Oratory  was  introduced  from  Athens  ;  and  it  at  length  found  a 
zealous  disciple  and  a  consummate  master  in  Cicero,  whose  &me  is  second 
only  to  that  of  his  Athenian  predecessor.  The  main  causes  to  wbioh  the 
extraordinary  perfection  of  ancient  Oratory  is  to  be  ascribed  are  the  great 
pains  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  young  in  this  most  difficult  art,  and 
the  practice  among  speakers  of  preparing  nearly  all  thdr  finest  orations 
beforo  deliyery. 

MODERN    OBATORT. 

In  modem  times,  Oratory  has  not  been  cultiyated  with  so  much  caro  as 
among  the  ancients.  The  diffasion  of  opinions  and  arguments  by  means  of 
the  Press  has,  perhaps,  contributed  in  some  degree  to  its  n^lect.  A  speaker 
is  now  mainly  known  to  the  public  through  the  Press,  and  it  is  often  more 
important  to  him  to  be  read  tiian  heard.  Still,  the  power  of  Oratory  in  repub- 
lican countries  must  always  be  immense,  and  the  importance  of  its  cultiratiun 
must  be  proportionate.  We  see  it  flourish  or  decay  according  to  the  degree 
of  freedom  among  the  people,  ax^d  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  a  ropublic  when  Oratory 
is  slighted  or  undervalued.  It  was  not  till  France  began  to  throw  off  the 
trammels  of  her  monarohioal  system,  that  she  produced  a  Mirabeau.  Her 
parliamentary  annals  will  show  that  the  eloquence  of  her  National  Assembly 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  the  element  of  eonstitutioniU 
freedom  in  her  goTemment 

The  struggle  agunst  incipient  despotism  in  England,  which  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  King  Charles  the  First,  was  productiYe  of  some  great  bursts  of 
eloquence  fit>m  Vane,  P^m,  Eliot,  and  other  champions  of  popiUar  rights  ; 
whose  speeches,  however,  have  been  strangely  sli^ted  by  the  majority  of 
English  critics.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  was  illumined  by  the 
genius  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grattan  ;  all  of  whom 
wero  roused  to  some  of  tiieir  most  brilliant  efforts  by  the  arbitrary  course  of 
government  towards  our  anoestors  of  the  American  colonies.  Iroland  is  well 
ropresented  in  this  immortal  list  Her  sons  have  ever  displayed  a  true  genius 
for  Oratory. 

The  littie  opportunity  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  foronsic  or  senatorial 
eloquenoe  by  the  different  governments  of  Germany  has  almost  entiroly 
checked  its  growth  in  that  country  ;  uid  we  may  say  the  same  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  To  the  pulpit 
Oratory  of  France,  the  illustrious  names  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon, 
have  g^ven  enduring  celebrity ;  and  in  ibronsio  and  senatorial  eloquence, 
France  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  modem  nation.  But  it  is  only  in  her 
intervals  of  freedom  that  her  senatorial  eloquenoe  reaches  its  high  note. 

The  growth  of  eloquence  in  the  United  States  has  been  such  as  to  inspiro  the 
hope  that  the  highest  triumphs  of  Oratory  aro  hero  to  be  achieved.  Already 
we  have  produced  at  least  two  orators,  Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  Webster,  to 
whom  none,  since  Demosthenes,  in  the  authority,  majesty  and  amplitude,  of 
their  eloquence,  can  be  pronounced  superior.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
our  cultivation  of  Oratory  as  an  art  worthy  our  entiro  devotion,  must  be  our 
success  in  enriching  it  with  new  and  precious  contributions.  And  of  the 
power  of  a  noble  Oratory,  beyond  its  immediate  cirole  of  hearers,  who  can 
doubt  ?  **  Who  doubts  ? "  asks  Mr.  Webster,  "  that,  in  our  own  struggle  for 
freedom  and  independence,  the  nugestio  eloquenoe  of  Chatham,  the  profound 
reasoning  of  Burke,  the  burning  satlro  and  irony  of  Barre,  had  influence  on 
our  fortunes  in  America  ?  They  tended  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the 
British  ministry  in  their  hopes  to  subject  us.  Thero  was  not  a  reading  man 
who  did  not  straggle  moro  boldly  for  his  rights  when  those  exhilarating 
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KNUidfy  uttered  in  the  two  hoiieeB  of  Parliameat^  reaohed  him  from  aoroia  the 

8UCCES8  IN  ORATOBT. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  higheet  and  moet  beneficent  triumphs  of  the 
orator,  no  degree  of  labor  can .  be  regarded  as  idJy  bestowed.  Attention, 
energy  of  will,  daily  practice,  are  ind^pensable  to  sacoess  in  this  high  art. 
The  author  of  **  Self-Formation  "  remarks :  **  Suppose  a  man,  by  dint  of  med- 
itation on  Oratory,  and  by  his  consequent  conviction  of  its  importance,  to 
haye  wrought  himself  up  to  an  energy  of  will  respecting  it,  —  this  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  his  enterprise.  To  cany  this  energy  into  act,  he  should  begin 
with  a  few  sentences  from  any  speech  or  sermon  ;  he  should  commit  them 
thoroughly,  work  their  spirit  into  his  mind,  and  then  proceed  to  evolve  that 
spirit  by  recitation.  Let  him  assume  the  person  of  the  original  speaker, —  put 
himself  in  his  place,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Let  him  utter  every  sen- 
tence, and  every  considerable  member  of  it, — if  it  be  a  jointed  one, — distinctly, 
sust^nedly,  and  unrespiringly  ;  suiting,  of  course,  everywhere  his  tone  and 
emphasis  to  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Let  him  do  this  till  the  exercise  shall 
have  become  a  habit,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature,  till  it  shall  seem  unnatural 
to  him  to  do  otherwise,  and  he  will  then  have  laid  his  comer-stone." 

Quintilian  tells  •  us  that  it  is  the  good  man  only  who  can  become  a  great 
orator.  Eloquence,  the  selectest  boon  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  m^, 
can  never  ally  itself,  in  its  highest  moods,  vrith  vice.  The  speaker  must  be 
himself  thoroughly  sincere,  In  order  to  produce  a  conviction  ox  his  sincerity  in 
the  minds  of  others.  His  own  sympathies  must  be  warm  and  genial,  if  he 
would  reach  and  quicken  those  of  his  hearers.  Would  he  denounce  oppres- 
sion ?  His  own  heart  must  be  free  from  every  quality  that  contributes  to 
make  the  tyrant.  Would  he  invoke  mercy  in  behalf  of  a  client  ?  He  must 
himself  be  humane,  generous  and  forgiving.  Would  he  lash  the  guil^  ?  His 
own  life  and  character  must  present  no  weak  points,  to  which  the  guilty  may 
point  in  derision.  And  not  only  the  great  orator,  but  the  pupil  who  would 
fittingly  interpret  the  great  orator,  and  decUim  what  has  fallen  from  his  lips, 
most  aim  at  similar  qualifications  of  znind  and  heart 

DITISIONS  OF  ORATORY. 

The  Greeks  divided  discourses  according  to  their  contents,  as  relating  to 
precept,  manners,  and  feelings  ;  and  as  therefore  intended  to  instruct,  to 
please  uid  to  move.  But,  as  various  styles  may  oftentimes  be  introduced  into 
the  same  discourse,  it  is  difficult  to  xnake  a  strictly  accurate  classification. 
The  modem  division,  into  the  eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  and  the  Senate, 
is  hardly  more  convenient  and  comprehensive. 

Oratory  comprehends  the  four  following  divisions  :  invention,  disposition,, 
elocution,  and  delivery.  The  first  has  rdierence  to  the  character  of  the  sen- 
timents employed  ;  the  second,  to  their  arrangement,  and  the  diction  in  which 
the^  are  clothed ;  the  third  and  fourth,  to  the  utterance  and  action  with 
which  they  are  communicated  to  the  hearer.  It  is  the  province  of  rhetoric  to 
give  rules  for  the  invention  and  disposition  of  a  discourse.  It  is  with  the 
hitter  two  divisions  of  Oratory  that  we  have  to  deal  in  the  present  treatise. 

II.    ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  is  that  pronunciation  which  is  given  to  words  when  they  are 
arranged  into  sentences,  and  form  discourse.    It  includes  the  tones  of  voice, 
the  utterance,  and  enunciation  of  the  speaker,  with  the  proper  accompani- 
ments of  countenance  and  gesture.    The  art  of  elocution  may  therefore  b« 
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defined  to  be  that  Bystem  of  rales  wMeh  teaobee  as  to  prononnoe  written  or 
extemporaneous  composition  with  justness,  energy,  variety  and  ease  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  this  definition,  good  reading  or  speaking  may  be  considered  as 
that  species  of  delivery  which  not  only  expresses  the  sense  of  the  words  so  as 
to  be  barely  understood,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  them  all  the  foroe,  beauty 
and  variety,  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

ELOCUTION  AMONG   THB  ANCUSNTS., 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  elocution. 
They  distinguished  the  different  qualities  of  the  voice  by  such  terms  as  hard, 
smooth,  sharp,  clear,  hoarse,  MI,  slender,  flowing,  flexible,  shrill,  and  rigid. 
They  were  sensible  to  the  alternations  of  heavy  and  light  in  syllabic  utter- 
ance ;  th«y  knew  the  time  of  the  voice,  and  regarded  its  quantities  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  Uiey  gave  to  loud  and  soft  appropriate  places  in  speech  ;  they  pcr- 
oeived  the  existence  bf  pitch,  or  variation  of  high  and  low  ;  and  noted  further 
that  the  rise  and  fiUl  in  the  pronunciation  of  individual  syllables  are  made  by 
a  concrete  or  continuous  slide  of  the  voice,  as  distinguished  firom  the  discrete 
notes  produced  on  musical  instruments.  They  designated  the  pitch  of  vocal 
sounds  by  the  term  accent ;  making  three  kinds  of  accents,  the  acute  (Oi  the 
grave  (^),  and  the  ciroumflex(  * ) ,  which  signified  severally  the  rise,  the  fall, 
and  the  turn  of  the  voice,  or  union  of  acute  and  grave  on  the  same  syllable. 


HODIERN  THEORIES  OP  ELOCUTION. THB  MEASURB  OF  SPEECH. 

For  the  modern  additions  to  elocutionary  analysis,  we  are  indebted  mainly 
to  the  labors  of  Steele,  Walker,  and  Dr.  James  Rush  of  Philadelphia. 

The  measure  of  speech  is  elaborately  explained  by  Mr.  Steele,  in  his  '*  Pros- 
odia  Rationalis.*'  According  to  his  analysis,  measure,  as  applied  to  speech, 
consists  of  a  heavy  or  accented  portion  of  syllabic  sound,  and  of  a  light  or 
unaccented  portion,  produced  by  one  effort  of  the  human  voice.  In  forming 
the  heavy  or  accented  sylUble,  the  organs  make  a  stroke  or  beat,  and,  however 
instantaneous,  are  placed  in  a  certain  position,  from  which  they  must  be  removed 
before  they  make  another  stroke.  Thus,  in  the  repetition  of  fa^t,  fast,  there 
most  be  two  distinct  pulsations  ;  and  a  pause  must  occur  betwixt  the  two,  to 
enable  the  organs  to  recover  their  position.  But  the  time  of  this  pause  may 
be  filled  up  with  a  light  syllable,  or  one  under  remission  ;  thns,  faster,  fatter, 
occupy  the  same  time  in  the  pronunciation  ia  fast,  fast  This  remiss  or  light 
action  of  the  voice  may  extend  to  two  and  three  syllables,  as  in  circumstance, 
infinitely,  ke.  The  stroke  or  pulsative  effort  of  the  Toice,  then,  can  only  be 
on  one  syllable  ;  the  remission  of  the  voice  can  give  several  syllables  after  the 
pulsation.  This  pulsation  and  remission  have  been  illustrated  by  the  plant- 
ing and  raising  of  the  foot  in  walking  ;  hence  the  Thesis  and  Arsis  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  is  the  pulsative,  the  second  the  remiss  action.  Now,  apart 
from  the  pauses  of  passion  and  connection,  there  must  be  frequent  pauses 
arising  ftrom  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  speech  ;  these  are  denoted  in  exam- 
ples marked,  according  to  Steele's  system,  by  the  figure  ^ ,  and  the  pulsative 
and  remiss  syllables  by  *••  and  •  • .  It  has  been  said  that  the  pulsative  effort 
can  be  made  only  on  one  syllable  ;  if  the  syllable  have  extended  quantity,  it 
may  be  pronounced  both  with  the  pulsative  effort  and  die  away  in  the  remis- 
sion ;  but  if  it  is  short  in  quantity,  a  pause  must  occur  before  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  next  syllable.  One  syllable,  then,  may  occupy  what  is  called 
a  measure,  the  voice  being  either  prolonged,  or  the  time  being  made  up  with 
a  pause.  This  pause,  as  already  remarked,  is  denoted  by  the  figure  ^,;  a 
repetition  of  the  same  figure  is  used  to  denote  the  longer  pauses,  which  are 
determined  by  passion,  or  the  intimacy  and  remoteness  of  the  sense.  Steele's 
system  has  been  adopted  by  several  teachers  of  elocution  ;  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
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in  his  Rbjthmical  Grammar,  and  bj  Mr.  Barber,  in  bis  Grammar  of  Eloca- 
tion.    Tbe  ibUowing  Unes  are  marked  according  to  Mr.  Steele's  plan : 

Aims  and  the  |  man  1 1  sing  |  *^  |  wbo^,  |  foroed  by  |  fate. 
Hail  I  holy  |  light  ^,  |  offspring  of  |  Heayen  |  first  ^  |  bom.  | 

walker's  SLEUENTS  of   elocution.  —  INFLECTIONS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  centmy,  Mr.  John  Walker,  author  of  the  excel- 
lent *'  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary"  which  bean  his  name,  promulgated 
his  analysis  of  Tocal  inflection.  He  showed  that  the  primary  division  of  speak- 
ing sounds  is  into  the  upward  and  downward  slide  of  the  voice ;  and,  that  what- 
ever other  diversity  of  time,  tone  or  force,  is  added  to  speaking,  it  must 
neoesnrily  be  conveyed  by  these  two  slides  or  inflections,  which  are,  there- 
fere,  the  axis,  as  it  were,  on  ndpch  the  power,  variety,  and  harmony  of  speak- 
ing turn.  In  the  following  rentenoe  :  —  "As  trees  and  phuits  necessarily 
arise  from  seeds,  so  are  yon,  Antony,  the  seed  of  this  most  calamitous  war," 
—  the  voice  slides  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause,  as  the  sense  is  not  per- 
fteted,  and  slides  down  at  the  completion  of  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  rising  slide  raises  expectancy  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the 
ear  remains  unsatufied  without  a  cadence.  Walker  adopted  the  acute  accent 
p  to  denote  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  grave  accent  0)  to  denote  the  &U- 
ing  inflection ;  as  thus — 

Does  Gaeear  deserve  Ihme'  or  blame^  1 

£very  pause,  of  whatever  kind,  must  necessarily  adopt  one  of  these  two 
inflections,  or  continue  in  a  monotone.  Thus,  when  we  ask  a  question  without 
the  contrasted  interrogative  words,  we  naturally  adopt  the  rising  inflection  on 
the  last  word  ;  as. 

Can  GsBsar  deserve  blame'  1    Impossible^ ! 

Here  blame — the  last  word  of  the  question  —  has  the  rising  inflection,  con- 
trary to  the  inflection  on  that  word  in  the  former  instance  ;  and  impouibU, 
with  ihe  note  of  admiration,  the  falling.  Besides  the  rising  and  falling  inflec- 
tion. Walker  gives  the  voice  two  complete  sounds,  which  he  terms  circumflexes : 
the  first,  which  he  denominates  the  rising  circumJUz,  begins  with  tiie  fiilling 
and  ends  with  the  rising  on  the  same  syllable  ;  the  second  begins  vrith  the 
rising  and  ends  with  the  fiilling  on  the  same  syllable.  The  rising  circum- 
JUx  is  marked  thus,  ^;  the  falling,  thus,  ^    The  monotone,  thus  marked, 

,  denotes  that  there  is  no  inflection,  and  no  change  of  key. 

Having  explained  the  inflections.  Walker  proceeds  to  deduce  the  law  of 
delivery  firom  the  structure  of  sentences,  which  he  divides  into  compact,  loose, 
direct  periods,  inverted  periods,  &c.  By  the  term  series,  he  denotes  an 
enumeration  of  particulars.  If  th.e  enumeration  consists  of  single  words,  it 
is  caQed  a  simple  series ;  if  it  consists  of  cUuses,  it  is  called  a  compound 
series.  When  the  sense  requires  that  there  should  be  a  rising  slide  on  the 
.  last  particular,  the  series  is  called  a  commencing  series  ;  and  when  the  series 
requires  the  &lling  slide  on  the  last  paj*tlcular,  it  is  termed  a  concluding 
series.  The  simple  commencing  series  is  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence, 
having  two  (r  2')  members  :  — 

**  Honor*^  and  shame'  from  no  condition  rise.** 

The  simple  concluding  series  is  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence  of  four 
(r  2*  8'  4^  )  members :  —  "  Remember  that  virtue  alone  is  honor\  glory', 
wealth',  and  happinestf." 
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Among  the  Rules  laid  down  by  Walker  and  his  ibUowers  are  the  foUoiring, 
which  we  select  as  the  most  simple.  The  papil  must  not  take  them,  however, 
as  an  in&llible  guide.  Some  are  obTious  enough  ;  but  to  others  the  excep- 
tions are  numerous, — so  numerous,  indeed,  that  they  would  be  a  bnrthensome 
charge  to  the  memory.  The  Rules,  howerer,  may  be  serviceable  in  cases 
where  the  reader  desires  another's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  inflection  of 
voice  that  is  most  appropriate : 

RuLK  L  When  the  tenu  U  finithtd,  the  falling  inJUction  takes  piace  ;  as, 
«  Nothing  valuable  can  be  gained  without  labor\" 

XL  In  a  compact  tentence,  the  voice  slidet  up  where  the  meaning  begine 
to  be  formed  ;  as,  "  Such  is  the  course  of  nature^,  that  whoever  lives  long, 
must  outUve  those  whom  he  loves  and  honors." 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  instance,  when  an  emphatic 
word  is  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  compact  sentence,  the  falling  inflec- 
tion takes  place  ;  as,  *'  He  is  a  traitor  to  his  country^,  he  is  a  traitor  to  the 
human  kind',  he  is  a  traitor  to  Heaven\  who  abuses  the  talents  which  God 
has  given  him." 

in.  In  a  loose  sentence ,  the  falling  injlexmi  is  required ;  as,  <*  It  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devo^tion  ;  which 
seldom  dies  m  a  mind  that  has  received  an  early  tincture  of  it." 

IV.  In  a  compound  commencing  series^  the  falling  injlection  takes  place 
on  every  member  but  the  last;  as,  **  Our  disordered  hearts^  our  guilty  pos- 
sions\  our  violent  prejudices^,  and  misplaced  desires',  are  the  instruments  of 
the  trouble  which  we  endure." 

V.  In  a  compound  concluding  series,  the  falling  injlection  takes  place  on 
every  member  except  the  one  before  the  last ;  as,  **  Chaucer  most  frequently 
describes  things  as  they  are^ ;  Spenser,  as  we  wish"^  them  to  be  ;  Shakspeare, 
as  they  would'  be  ;  and  Milton,  as  they  ought^  to  be." 

VL  /it  a  series  of  commencing  members  forming  a  climax,  the  last  mem- 
ber, being  strongly  emphatic,  takes  a  fall  instead  tf  a  rise  ;  as,  *'  A  youth\  a 
bo/,  a  child\  might  understand  it" 

Vll.  Literal  interrogations  asked  by  pronouns  or  adverbs  {or  questions 
requiring  an  immediate  answer)  end  with  the  falling  inflection ;  as, 
**  Where  are  you  going^  ?  What  is  your  name^  ?  "  Questions  asked  by  verbs 
require  the  rising  injlection,  when  a  literal  question  is  asked  ;  as,  "  Are  yoa 
coming'  ?    Do  you  hear'  ? ' ' 

To  these  rules  the  exceptions  are  numerous,  however.  Emphasis  breaks 
through  them  continually  ;  as, 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed'  1 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won^  1 

VllL  The  inflection  which  terminates  an  exclam^ition  is  regulated  by  the 
common  rules  of  inflection.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  broken  through  by  pas- 
sion, which  has  slides  and  notes  of  its  own.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  thai  exclamations  of  surprue  and  indignation  take  a  rising  slide  in 
a  loud  tone  ;  those  of  sorrow,  distress,  pity  and  love,  the  rising  slide  in  a 
gentle  tone;  and  those  of  adoration,  awe  and  despair,  the  falling  inflec- 
tion, 

IX.  Any  intermediate  clause  affecting  the  sense  cf  the  sentence  {generally 
termed  the  modifying  clause)  is  pronounced  in  a  different  key  from  that  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  spoken.  As  the  intermediate  words  are  fre- 
quently  the  pivot  on  which  the  sense  of  the  sentence  turns,  the  mind  is 
directed  to  it  by  a  change  of  voice.  The  voice  sinks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
clause,  but  rises  gradually  towards  the  conclusion  ;  as,  **  Age,  in  a  virtuous' 
person,  carries  in  it  an  authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  youth," 

X.  The  Parenthesis  is  an  intermediate  clause,  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 
It  is  prorfounced  in  a  different  key  from  that  in  which  the  sentence  is  pro- 
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nmmeed^  in  order  to  diiHnguUh  it  from  <ft«  body  of  the  tenience ;  and  it  it 
pronomneed  more  quickly,  that  the  hearer  may  not  be  diverted  by  i{fromfor~ 
getting  the  connection  of  the  sentence.  It  generally  terminaiet  with  the 
infteeiion  of  the  claute  preceding  it.  When  it  containt  a  ttrongly  emphatic 
word,  tke  falling  inJUction  ie  neceuary : 

Let  QB  (nnoe  life  oan  little  more  rapply 
Than  jnst  to  look  about  tu  and  to  die) 
Ezpa^te  free  o'er  all  thin  Boene  of  man ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan. 

XL  An  echo,  or  the  repetition  cf  a  word  or  thought  introductory  to  some 
particular $,  requires  the  high  rising  inflection ,  and  a  long  pause  after  it. 
Thi*  is  frequently  the  language  of  excitement ;  the  mind  recurs  to  the  excit" 
ing  idea^  and  acquires  fresh  intensity  from  the  repetition  of  it;  sfl,  "  Can 
Parliament  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  duty  as  to  g^ye  its  sanction  to 
measures  thus  obtruded  and  forcMl  upon  it  ?  —  Measure? ^  my  liords,  which 
have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  Kingdom  to  scorn  and  contempt" 

Xn.  When  worde  are  in  contradistinction  to  other  words,  either  expressed 
or  understood^  they  are'  pronounced  with  emphatic  force ;  when  the  contra^ 
distinction  is  not  expressed^  the  emphasis  mitst  be  strong,  so  as  to  suggest 
the  word  in  contradistinction  ;  as,  "  How  beautiftil  is  nature  in  her  wildest^ 
I ! "  That  is,  not  merely  in  her  soft  scenes,  but  eren  in  her  wildest 
'*  It  is  deplorable  when  age^  thus  errs.*'    Not  merely  youth,  but  age. 

XnL  A  climax  must  be  read  or  pronounced  with  the  voice  progressively 
ascending  to  the  last  member ;  accompanied  with  the  increasing  energy,  ani- 
motion  or  pathos,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 

See,  what  a  graoe  was  seated  on  this  brow ! 
Hyperion's  curls';  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars',  to  threaten  and  command'; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury", 
New  lighted  on  a  hearen-kissing  hUr; 
A  combination'  and  a  form'  indeed. 
Where  erery  god'  did  seem  to  set  his  seal''. 
To  give  the  workl  assurance  of  a  man\ 

rush's  PmLOSOPHT  OF  THE  HUMAN   TOICE. 

Dr.  Rash,  whose  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice"  presents  the  roost 
minute  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared,  adopts  an 
arrangement  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language  into  tonics,  subtonics, 
BtonioB  and  aspirates.  He  distinguishes  the  qualities  of  the  voice  under  the 
Ibllowing  heads :  the  Orotund,  which  is  filler  in  volume  than  the  common 
▼oice ;  &e  Tremor ;  the  Aspiraticm ;  the  Guttural ;  the  Falsetto  ;  and  the 
Whispfn*.  The  complex  movement  of  the  voice  occasioned  by  the  union  of 
the  ruing  and  &lling  slides  on  the  same  long  syllable  he  calls  a  wave.  It 
is  termed  by  Steele  and  Walker  the  circumflex  accent  Dr.  Rush  illustrates 
the  slides  of  the  voice  by  reference  to  the  Diatonic  scale,  consisting  of  a  sue- 
eessioQ  of  eight  sounds,  either  in  an  ascending  or  descending  series,  and 
embraeing  seven  proximate  intervals,  five  of  which  are  Tone^,  and  two  Semi- 
tones. Each  sound  is  called  a  Note ;  and  the  changes  of  pitch  ftx)m  any  one 
note  to  another  are  either  Discrete  or  Concrete,  and  may  be  either  rising  or 
fidting.  Concrete  changes  of  Pitch  are  called  slides  ;  and  of  these  movements 
there  are  appivpriated  to  speech  the  slides  through  five  different  intervals,  — 
the  Semitone,  the  Second,  the  Third,  the  Fifth,  and  the  Octave.  By  a  careful 
snalysis  of  the  speaking  voice.  Dr.  Bush  shows  that  its  movements  can  be 
measured  and  set  to  the  musical  scale  ;  and  that,  however  various  the  combi- 
BAtkma  of  these  vocal  movements  may  at  first  appear,  they  may  readily  be 
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redaoed  to  nix,  called  PhnaeB  of  Melody.  These  are  ihe  Monotone,  the  RiaiBg 
and  Falling  Ditone,  the  Rising  and  Falling  Tritone,  and  the  Alternate  Phrase. 
By  a  more  oareful  analysis,  we  ascertain  that  some  of  the  simpler  styles  of 
delivery  take  their  character  from  the  predominance  of  some  one  of  these  phrases 
of  melody.  Thus  we  have  the  Diatonic  Melody,  the  Melody  of  the  Monotone,  of 
the  Alternate  Phrase,  and  of  the  Cadence ;  and  to  these  are  added  the  Chro- 
matic Melody  which  arises  firom  the  predominanos  of  the  Semitone^  and  the 
Broken  Melody. 

INSITFFICIEfCT   Of  ASBITRABT  SYSTEMS   OF  ELOCUTION* 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  we  have  given  to  the  subject,  to  do  just- 
ice to  any  one  of  these  ingenious  analyses;  and  it  would  be  quite  unprofitable 
to  enumerate  the  many  systems  that  have  been  deduced  from  them  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  important  question  is.  Do  they  establish,  severally  or  eoUect- 
ively,  a  positive  science  of  elocution,  which  will  Justify  the  pupil  in  laboring 
to  master  it  in  its  details,  and  to  accomplish  himself  according  to  its  rules  of 
practice?  We  believe  there  are  very  few  students,  who  have  given  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  who  will  not  render  a  negative  reply.  The 
shades  of  expression  in  language  are  often  so  delicate  and  undistinguishable, 
that  intonation  will  inevitibly  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the 
speaker,  his  appreciation  of  the  sense,  and  the  intensity  with  which  he  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  what  he  utters.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  rules  of  mathe> 
matical  precision  for  utterance,  any  more  than  for  dancing.  Take  the  first  line 
of  Mark  Antony's  harangue : 

Friends,  Romans,  oouitrymen,  lend  me  your  ears  i 

An  ingenious  speaker  will  give,  at  one  time,  the  falling  inflection,  and  at 
another  the  rising,  to  the  word  countrymen;  and  both  modes  shall  seem 
equally  expressive  and  appropriate.  Nay,  he  will  at  one  moment  place  the 
chief  stress  upon  lend,  and  the  next  upon  ears  ;  and  he  will  make  either  mode 
of  rendering  the  verse  appear  appropriate  and  expressive.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  passages  in  regard  to  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
inflection  and  emphasis  to  be  employed;  but  these  are  precisely  the  passages 
in  reference  to  which  rules  are  not  needed,  so  obvious  is  the  sense  to  every 
intelligent  reader,  and  so  unerringly  does  nature  guide  us. 

"Probably  not  a  single  instance,*'  says  Archbishop  Whately,  ** could  be 
found,  of  any  one  who  has  attained,  by  the  study  of  any  system  of  instruction 
that  has  appeared,  a  really  good  delivery;  but  there  are  many  —  probably 
nearly  as  many  as  have  fully  tried  the  experiment  —  who  have  by  this  means 
been  totally  spoiled."  There  is  one  principle,  he  says,  radically  erroneous, 
which  must  vitiate  eyerj  system  founded  on  it,  —  the  principle,  "  that,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  best  style  of  delivery,  it  is  requisite  to  study  analytic 
colly  ike  emphasis,  tones,  pauses,  degrees  of  loudness,  4*^.,  which  give  the 
proper  eflfeot  to  each  passage  that  is  well  delivered ;  to  frame  Rules  founded  on 
the  observation  of  these;  and  then,  in  practice,  deliberately  and  carefully  to 
conform  the  utterance  to  these  rules,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  artificial  system 
of  Elocution."  **  To  the  adoption  of  any  such  artificial  scheme  there  are 
three  weighty  objections  :  first,  that  the  proposed  system  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect ;  secondly,  that  if  it  were  perfect,  it  would  be  a  circuitous  path  to 
the  object  in  view ;  and  .thirdly,  that  even  if  both  these  objections  were 
removed,  the  object  would  not  be  effectually  obtained." 

The  first  of  those  objections,  which  is  not  denied  by  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  artificial  systems,  would  seem  to  be  all-sufficient.  Any  number 
of  Rules  must  needs  leave  the  subject  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  analysis  of 
sentences,  in  their  structure,  and  their  relations  to  vocal  inflection,  may  be 
carried  to  almost  any  extent.  Few  Rules  can  be  laid  down  to  which  many 
unforeseen  exceptions  cannot  be  made.    Mr.  Walker,  in  his   "  Rhetorical 
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Qnmmar,"  published  flome  y«an  after  his  **  Elemeats  of  Eloontion*'  had 
beea  before  the  publio,  admits  the  practical  Ikilare  of  the  sjstems  founded  on 
his  aaaljais.  **  The  eangoine  ezpectatiooa  I  had  onoe  entertained,'*  he  Bays, 
"  that  this  Analyais  of  the  Human  Voioe  would  be  received  by  the  learned 
with  avidity,  are  now  over.'*  And,  his  imagination  kindling  at  a  ray  of  hope, 
he  adds :  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  active  genius  of  the  French,  who  are 
80  remarkably  attentive  to  their  language,  may  first  adopt  this  yehiole'*  of 
instruction  in  reading  and  speaking.  But  more  than  fbrty  years  have  passed 
since  this  suggestion  was  thrown  out;  and  the  French,  so  quick  to  adopt 
improvements  based  on  scientifio  analysis,  have  been  as  backward  as  Walker's 
own  countrymen  in  applying  to  practical  uses  his  discovery.  But  although 
the  Science  of  Europe  has  weighed  these  artificial  systems  in  the  balance,  and 
found  them  wanting  for  practical  purposes  of  instruction,  the  hope  seems  to 
be  entertained  that  Young  America  will  not  yet  a  while  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment 

"It  is  surely  a  circuitous  path,*' says  Archbishop  Whately,  "when  the 
learner  is  directed  first  to  consider  how  each  passage  ought  to  be  read  (that 
is,  what  mode  of  deliveriiig  each  part  of  it  would  tpontaneouily  occur  to  him, 
if  he  were  attending  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  it) ;  then  to  observe  all  the 
modulations,  &c.,  of  voice,  which  take  place  in  such  a  delivery;  then  to  note 
these  down,  by  established  marks,  in  writing  ;  and,  lastly,  to  pronounoe 
according  to  these  marlu.**  **  Such  instruction  is  like  that  bestowed  by 
Moliere's  pedantic  tutor  upon  his  Bourgeois  OenlUkomme,  who  was  taught, 
io  his  infinite  surprise  and  delight,  what  configurations  of  the  mouth  he 
employed  in  pronouncing  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  utter,  all  his  life,  without  knowing  how." 

The  labors  of  Steele,  Walker  and  Rush,  are  important,  and  their  analyses 
of  vocal  expression  may  always  be  studied  with  profit.  But  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  practical  system  of  elocutionary  rules,  which  may  be  a  consistent 
and  reliable  g^ide  to  the  pupil  in  reading  aloud  and  in  declamation,  has  beea 
continually  baffled.  The  subject  is  not  one  that,  in  its  nature,  admits  of  a 
resolution  into  rig^d  analytical  rules.  Thought  and  language  being  as  various 
as  the  minds  of  men,  the  inflections  of  the  human  voice  must  partake  of  their 
plastic  quality;  and  passion  and  genuine  emotion  must  break  through  all  the 
rules  which  theorists  can  JArame.  Anatomy  is  a  curious  and  a  profitable 
study;  but  what  if  we  were  to  tell  the  pugilist  that,  in  order  to  give  a  blow 
with  due  effect,  he  ought  to  know  how  the  muscles  depend  for  their  powers 
of  contraction  and  relaxation  on  the  nerves,  and  how  the  nerves  issue 
from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  with  similar  facts,  requiring,  per- 
haps, a  lifetime  of  study  for  their  proper  comprehension, — would  he  not 
laugh  at  us  lor  our  advice  ?  And  yet,  even  more  unreasonable  is  it  to  say, 
that,  to  accomplish  ourselves  in  reading  and  speaking,  we  must  be  able  to 
classify  a  sentence  under  the  head  of  '*  loose"  or  **  compact,"  and  their  sub- 
divisions, and  then  to  glibly  enunciate  it  according  to  some  arbitrary  rule,  to 
which,  the  probability  is,  there  are  many  unsurmised  exoepUons.  When 
Edmund  Kean  thrilled  the  heart  of  a  great  audience  with  the  tones  of  inde- 
scribable pathos  which  he  imparted  to  the  words, 

**  Othello's  occupation  's  gone,** 

it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  tell  whether  the  sentence  was  a  **  simple  declar- 
ative'* or  an  '*  imperfect  loose."  He  knew  as  little  of  **  intensive  slides," 
"bends,"  "sweeps,"  and  "closes,"  as  Cribb,  the  boxer,  did  of  osteology. 
He  studied  the  intonation  which  most  touched  his  own  heart ;  and  he  gave 
it,  reckless  of  rules,  or,  rather,  guided  by  that  paramount  rule,  which  seeks 
the  highest  triumphs  of  art  in  elocution  in  the  most  genuine  utterances  of 
nature. 

Attention  is  the  secret  of  success  in  speaking,  as  in  other  departments  of 
human  effort.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  one  day  asked  how  he  had  discovered 
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the  true  system  of  the  mdverae.  He  replied,  '*  By  continually  thinking 
upon  it"  He  was  frequently  heard  to  deelare  that,  "if  he  had  done  the 
world  any  servloes,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but  indtutry  and  patitnt  thought ; 
that  he  kept  the  subject  under  consideration  constantly  before  him,  and 
waited  till  ^e  first  dawning  opened  gradually,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full 
and  clear  light."  Attention  to  the  meaning  and  full  effect  of  what  we  utter 
in  declamation  will  guide  us,  better  than  any  system  of  marks,  in  a  right  dis- 
position of  emphasis  and  inflection.  By  attention,  bad  habits  are  detected 
and  repudiated,  and  hai^y  graces  are  seiied  and  adopted.  Bemcsthenes  had 
a  habit  of  raising  one  shoulder  when  he  spoke.  He  corrected  it  by  sus- 
pending a  sword,  so  that  the  point  would  pierce  the  offending  member  when 
unduly  elevated.  He  had  a  defeotiTe  utterance,  and  this  he  amended  by 
practising  declamation  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 

Practice  in  elocution,  under  the  guidance,  if  possible,  of  an  intelligent  in- 
structor, will  lead  to  moresolid  results  than  the  most  devoted  endeavors  to  learn, 
by  written  rules,  what  is  above  all  human  attempt  at  "circumscription  and 
confine."  Possess  your  mind  fully  with  the  spirit  of  what  you  have  to  utter, 
and  the  right  utterance  will  come  by  practice.  If  it  be  a  political  speech  of  a 
remarkable  character,  acquaint  yourself  *  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  originally  uttered;  with  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  speaker; 
and  with  Uie  interests  which  were  at  stake  at  the  time.  Enter,  vrith  all  the 
warmth  of  your  imaginative  &culty,  into  the  speaker's  feelings;  lose  your- 
self in  the  occasion;  let  his  words  be  stamped  on  your  memory;  and  do 
not  tire  in  repeating  them  aloud,  with  such  action  and  emphasis  as  attention 
will  suggest  and  improve,  until  you  have  acquired  that  &cility  in  the  utter- 
ance which  is  essential  to  an  efl^tive  delivery  before  an  audience.  If  it  be  a 
poem  which  you  have  to  recite,  study  to  partake  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
author  Kslt  in  the  composition.  Let  the  poetical  element  in  your  nature  be 
aroused,  and  give  it  ibll  play  in  the  utterance  of  "  thoughte  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bum." 

The  practice  of  frequent  public  declamation  in  schools  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  The  advantages  of  such  training,  if  not  immediate,  will  be 
recognized  later  in  life.  In  aiinEhkening  attention,  inspiring  confidence,  acquaint- 
ing Uie  pupil  with  the  selectest  models  of  Oratory,  compelling  him  to  try  his 
Toice  before  an  audience,  and  impressing  him  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  elocutionary  culture,  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  these  exercises  are 
inestimable.  The  late  John  Quiney  Adams  used  to  trace  to  his  simple  habit 
of  reoiUng,  in  obedience  to  his  &ther,  Collins'  little  ode,  "  How  sleep  the 
bravo,"  £e.,  the  germ  of  a  patriotic  inspiration,  the  ^fects  of  which  he  felt 
throughout  his  public  career  ;  together  with  the  early  culture  of  a  taste  for 
elocution,  which  was  of  great  influence  in  shaping  his  friture  pursuits. 

DIVISIONS  OV  ELOCUTION. 

Elocution  is  divided  into  Articulation  and  Pronunciation  ;  Inflection  and 
Modulation  ;  Emphasis  ;  Gesture. 

ARTICULATION  AND  PBONUNCIATION. 

Correct  articulation  is  the  most  important  exercise  of  the  voice,  and  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  A  public  speaker,  possessed  only  of  a  moderate  voice,  if  he 
articulate  correctly,  will  be  better  understood,  and  heard  with  greater  pleasure, 
than  one  who  vociferates,  without  judgment.  The  voice  of  the  latter  may, 
indeed,  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  sound  is  dissipated  in  con- 

*  As  an  assistanoe  to  the  pnpil  in  carrying  out  this  rccommondation,  the  author 
has,  in  many  instances,  appended  illastrative  notes,  or  brief  biographical  sketohes, 
to  the  extnicte  from  the  speeches  of  great  orators. 
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fMoD.  Of  the  Ibnner  voioe,  not  the  smallest  Tihration  is  wasted ;  mfsej  stroke  is 
pereeiTOd  at  the  utmost  distance  to  which  it  reaobes,  and  hence  it  may  often 
appear  to  penetrate  even  farther  than  one  which  is  loud,  bnt  badly  articuUted. 
**  in  just  artiealation,*'  says  Austin,  **  the  words  are  not  hurried  over,  nor 
predpitaied  syllable  over  syllable.  They  are  delivered  out  fh)m  the  lips,  as 
beaatiAil  coins,  newly  issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  aocurately  impressed, 
perfectly  finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct,  sharp,  in  due 
suoeeesion,  and  of  due  weight" 

Prononoiation  points  out  the  propOT  sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and 
tiie  distribution  of  accent  on  syllables.  Articulation  has  a  reflnrenoe  to  the  posi- 
tions  and  movmnents  of  the^organs  whieh  are  necessary  to  the  production  of 
those  sounds  with  purity  and  distinctness;  \t  also  regulates  the  proportion 
of  the  sounds  of  letters  in  words,  and  of  words  in  sentences.  Articulation  and 
pit>nundation  may  thus  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  elocution.  An  incorrect  or 
slovenly  pronunciation  of  words  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  most  elo- 
quent discourse  may  be  marred  by  the  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  or  by  a 
vicious  or  provinci<d  accent.  The  dictionaries  of  Worcester  or  Webster,  in 
which  the  pronunciation  is  based  mainly  on  the  accepted  standard  of  Walker, 
should  Oe  carefhlly  consulted  by  the  pupil,  wherever  he  is  doubtful  in  regard 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  or  the  accent  of  a  syllable.  These  dictiona- 
ries alM>  contain  ample  rules  for  the  guidance  and  practice  of  the  reader  in 
the  attainment  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  rudimental  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants.  They  should  be  carefully  studied.  A  speaker  who 
continually  violates  the  ear  of  taste  by  his  mispronunciation  must  never  hope 
to  make  a  fovorable  impression  upon  an  educated  audience. 

DEFECTS  IN   PRONUNCIATION. 

The  omission  to  sound  the  final  g  in  such  words  as  moving^  rising,  —  as  if 
ihey  were  spelled  moving  ritin,  —  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  defects  which 
inattentive  readers  exhibit.  A  habit  also  prevails  of  slurring  the  full  sound  of 
the  italicised  letter  in  such  words  as  belief,  polite,  political,  whisper,  w^ich; 
several,  every,  deliverer,  traveller;  history,  memorable,  melody,  philosophy; 
society,  variety,  &c.;  also  of  muffling  the  r  in  such  words  as  alarm,  reform, 
arrest,  warrior;  omitting  the  e  in  the  last  syllable  of  sudden,  nutten,  &c.; 
corrupting  the  a  in  musical,  social,  whimsical,  metal,  &c. ;  the  i  in  certainly, 
Ibuntatn,  &e.;  the  last  o  in  Boston,  notion,  &c.;  giving  e  the  sound  of  u  in 
momentary,  insolent,  and  the  like;  and  a  the  same  sound  in  jubilant,  arro- 
gant, &c. ;  giving  the  sound  of  er  to  the  final  termination  of  such  words  as 
fellotr,  potato,  fo&ow,  ballots ;  giving  to  r  in  war,  warlike,  partial,  &c.,  the 
sound  of  w ;  prolonging  the  sound  of  to  in  laio,  flaw,  as  if  there  were  an  r 
tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  words;  in  such  words  as  nature,  creature,  legis" 
laiure,  &c.,  fiiiling  to  give  the  full  sound  to  the  u  and  e  of  the  last  syllable, 
as  they  are  sounded  in  pure,  sure,  &c. ;  giving  to  the  a  in  scarce  the  sound 
of  tt  in  pur u;  slurring  the  final  o  in  occasion,  invention,  condition,  &c.;  giv- 
ing the  sound  of  v  to  the  a  in  Indian ;  giving  the  sound  of  um  to  the  final  m 
in  chasm,  patriotism,  &c. ;  the  sound  of  i  to  the  e  in  eoodness,  matchless ;  the 
sound  of^  to  the  ful  of  awful,  beautiful,  and  the  like.  The  e  in  the  first 
syllable  of  such  words  as  terminate,  mercy,  perpetrate,  &c.,  ought,  according 
to  the  stricter  critics  in  elocution,  to  have  the  sound  of  e  in  merit,  terror,  ^c. 
A  habit  of  speaking  through  the  nose,  in  the  utterance  of  such  words  as  now, 
cow,  is  prevalent  in  New  England,  and  should  be  overcome  by  all  who  would 
not  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  educated  society. 

Other  common  defects  in  pronunciation  are  thus  satirised  by  Holmes  : 

**  Learning  condemns,  beyond  the  leaoh  of  hope. 
The  careless  oburl  that  Bitoaka  of  soap  for  soap ; 
Her  edict  exiles  from  her  fair  abode 
The  clownish  voioe  that  utters  road  for  road ; 
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LeM  BieiB  to  him  who  oalls  faia  ouftt  a  oSftt, 
Ana  steers  his  boat>  l)eUeving  it  a  boat ; 
She  pardoned  one, — onr  daKic  city's  boast, — 
Who  said,  at  Cambridge,  most  instead  of  most ; 
But  knit  her  brows,  and  stamped  her  angry  foot, 
To  hear  a  teacher  call  a  root  a  root. 

"  Once  more  ;  speak  dearly,  if  you  speak  at  all ; 
Oanre  every  word  before  yon  let  it  &11 ;       ^ 
Don't,  like  a  lectorer  or  dramatic  star, 
Try  over-hard  to  roll  the  British  R ; 
Do  put  your  aooents  in  the  proper  spot ; 
Don't— let  me  beg  yon— don't  say  "Howl"  for  «  Whati" 
And,  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burs. 
Don't  strew  yonr  pathway  with  those  dreadfnl  vrt  I " 

In  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  elocution,  it  is  necessary  that  a  minute  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  producing  of  the  exact  sounds  on  the  unaccented  syllables; 
and  though  this  may  be  censured  by  many,  as  affected  and  theatrical,  it  must, 
for  a  time,  be  encouraged.  Most  persons  will  give  the  sound  of  a  in  accessory 
distinctly  and  purely,  as  the  accent  is  on  it;  but,  if  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable  of  a  word  beginning  in  the  same  way,  as  in  accord,  the  greater  number 
of  people  would  give  the  oc  an  obscure  sound,  as  if  the  woitl  were  uccord.  The 
same  remark  holds  with  regard  to  the  initial  ab,  ad,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  an,  ar,  ap, 
as,  at,av,  az,  con,  col,  &c. ;  e,  de,  re,  i,  in,  o,  ob,  op,  &c.  Thus,  the  o  in  omen^ 
the  e  in  exact,  will  be  sounded  correctly  by  most  persons;  but,  in  opinion, 
proceed,  and  emit,  as  the  accent  is  shifted,  these  vowels  would  be  generally 
sounded  upinion,  pruceed,  and  imit.  Through  the  same  neglect,  the  second  o 
in  nobody  is  not  sounded  like  the  o  in  body,  as  it  should  be;  and  the  a  in  cir- 
cumstances is  different  from  the  a  in  circumstantial;  —  ihe  former  words  being 
sounded  nob*dy,  circumsVnces.  The  terminational  syllables  ment,  nest,  tion, 
ly,  ture,  our,  ous,  en,  el,  in,  &c.,  are  also  generally  given  impurely,  the 
attention  being  directed  principally  to  the  previous  accented  syllable  ;  thus, 
the  word  compliments  is  erroneously  given  the  sound  of  complimints;  nation^ 
that  of  nashn;  only,  onle  (the  e  as  in  met) ;  nature,  natchur  ;  valor,  valer  ; 
famous,famuss;  novel,  novl ;  chicken,  chickn;  Latin,  Latn,  Sometimes 
the  concluding  consonant  is  almost  lost  in  the  unaccented  syllable,  while  it  is 
preserved  in  the  accented  ;  thus,  in  the  noun  subject,  in  which  the  accent  is  on 
the  first  syllable,  the  t  b  scarcely  sounded  by  many  who  would  sound  it  in 
the  verb  to  subject,  in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable.  In  d  and  t 
final,  the  articulation  is  not  completed  until  the  tongue  comes  off  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  Distinctness  is  gained  by  this  attention  to  the  quaJity  of  unac- 
cented vowels,  and  to  the  clear  and  precise  utterance  of  the  consonants  in 
unaccented  syllables.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  pupil  do  not 
enunciate  too  slowly.  The  motions  of  the  organs  must  frequently  bo  rapid  in 
their  changes,  that  the  due  proportions  of  syllables  may  be  preserved. 

As  emphasis  is  to  a  sentence  what  accent  is  to  words,  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  on  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  apply  to  words  emphatic 
and  unemphatic.  The  unem^hatio  words  are  also  apt  to  become  inarticulate 
from  the  insufficient  force  which  is  put  upon  them,  and  the  vowel-sounds,  as 
in  can,  as,  and  the  consonant  d  in  and,  &c.,  are  changed  or  lost.  In  certain 
words,  such  as  my,  mine,  thy,  thine,  you,  your,  the  unemphatic  pronuncia^ 
tion  is  different  firom  the  empliatic,  being  sounded  m«,  min,  the,  thin,  ye,  yur; 
as,  this  is  min  own,  this  is  yur  own.  In  solemn  reading,  this  abbreviated 
pronunciation  is  avoided,  and  the  words  are  pronounced  as  they  are  when 
single. 

MODULATION  OB  MAXAGmiENT  OF  THB  TOICX. 

The  modulation  of  the  voice  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  in  a 
public  speaker.    Even  to  the  private  reader,  who  wishes  to  ezeoate  his  task 
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irith  pleasure  to  otheis,  it  is  a  neoeesaiy  acoomplishmeiit  A  Toioe  which 
kcepe  long  in  one  key,  however  ooneot  tlie  pronunciation,  delicate  the  inflee« 
turn,  and  just  the  emphasis,  will  soon  tire  the  hearer.  The  voice  has  been 
ooosidered  as  capable  of  assuming  three  keys,  —  the  low,  the  high,  and  the  mid- 
dle. This  Tariety  is  undoubtedly  too  limited  ;  but,  for  the  first  lessons  of  a 
student,  it  may  be  useful  to  regard  the  classification.  A  well-trained  Toice 
is  capable  of  ranging  in  these  with  various  degrees  of  loudness,  softness,  stress, 
continuity,  and  rapidity. 

These  different  states  of  the  voice,  properly  managed,  give  rise  to  that  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  variety  which  is  essential  to  eloquent  delivery.  The  differ- 
ence between  loud  and  soft,  and  high  and  low  tones,  should  be  well  understood. 
Ptaao  nnd forte  have  no  relation  to  pitch  or  key,  but  to  force  and  quantity  ; 
and,  when  applied  to  the  voice,  they  relate  to  the  body  or  volume  which  the 
speaker  or  singer  gives  out  We  can,  therefore,  be  very  soft  in  a  high  note, 
and  very  loud  in  a  low  one  ;  just  as  a  smart  stroke  on  a  bell  may  have  ex- 
actly the  same  note  as  a  slight  one,  though  it  is  considerably  louder.  It  ought 
to  be  a  first  principle,  with  all  public  r^ers  and  speakers,  rather  to  begin 
below  the  common  level  of  the  voice  than  above  it  A  good  practical  rule  for 
the  speaker,  in  conunenoiog,  is  to  speak  as  if  he  would  have  his  voice  reach 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  He  thus  will  begin  on  a  level  tone,  fh)m  which 
he  may  easily  rise.  Some  abrupt  forms  of  speech  require,  however,  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  even  at  the  commencement,  to  give  them  their  due  effect;  as,  for 
instance :  '*  How  long,  O  Catiline !  wi)t  thou  abuse  our  patience  ?'* 

The  right  assumption  of  the  keys  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  the  feeling 
of  a  composition;  —  without  it,  acting  is  lifeless,  and  argument  tiresome.  It  is 
a  want  of  this  variety  which  distinguishes  the  inanimate  speaker.  His  infieo- 
tion  may  be  correct,  and  have  even  what  has  been  termed  a  musical  cadence; 
but,  without  this  variety  of  key,  he  must  tire  his  audience.  The  effect  of  a 
transition  from  the  mi^r  to  the  minor  key  in  music  is  not  more  striking  than 
the  variety  which  the  voice  will  occasionally  assume.  A  change  of  key  is  gen- 
erally necessary  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence.  When,  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  voice  has  sunk  down  towards  the  close,  in  the  new  sentence 
it  sometimes  recovers  its  elasticity,  and  sometimes  it  continues  in  the  depressed 
note  on  which  the  preceding  sentence  terminates. 

In  common  conversation,  our  tone  is  light,  and  appears  to  come  from  the 
lip  ;  in  serious  and  impressive  speaking,  it  appears  to  be  formed  ftirtherback, 
and  IS  accompanied  by  a  greater  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  The 
deeper  formation  of  the  voice  is  the  secret  of  that  peculiar  tone  which  is  found 
in  actors  and  orators  of  celebrity.  Some  have  this  voice  naturally;  but  the 
greater  number  must  acquire  it  by  assiduous  practice.  The  pupil  must  be 
required  to  speak  "  ftirther  down  in  the  throat"  This  peculiar  voice,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  expression  of  what  is  solemn,  grand  and  exciting,  **  is  fbrmed 
in  those  parts  of  the  mouth  posterior  to  the  palate,  bounded  below  by  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  above  by  the  commencement  of  the  palate,  behind  by  the  most 
posterior  part  of  the  throat,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The 
tongue,  in  the  mean  time,  is  hollowed  and  drawn  back;  and  the  mouth  is 
opened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor,  as  much  as  possible,  the  enlargement  of 
the  cavity  described." 

LOW  KEY. 

To  acquire  strength  and  distinctness  in  this  key,  the  remarks  in  the  last 
paragraph  will  be  found  useftiL  Nothing  more  unequivocally  marks  the  fin- 
ished speaker  than  a  command  over  the  low  notes  of  his  voice  ;  it  is  a  rare 
accomplishment,  but  one  which  is  a  most  valuable  principle  in  Oratory. 
Strengthening  the  low  notes,  after  forming  them,  should  be  a  great  object  with 
the  master  in  Elocution  ;  but  it  too  often  happens  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
screaming  high  note  is  reckoned  the  desideratum  in  speaking.  The  difficulty 
of  being  distinct  and  audible  in  the  low  key  is  at  first  discouraging  ;  but  prao- 
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tioe  will,  in  most  oMca,  attidn  the  olitjeet.    Similes  in  poetry  ftna  piopv 
examples  for  gaining  a  habit  of  lowering  the  voioe. 

He  abore  the  rest, 
In  shape  and  gostore  proadlj  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower.    Hie  form  had  jot  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  mined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  \  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Lodu  ^rongh  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon. 
In  dim  edipee,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  Nations,  and  with  fear  of  ohange 
Perplexes  Monarohs. 

The  fbllowiDg  passage,  in  which  King  John  takes  Habert  aside,  and  tempts 
him  to  undertake  the  death  of  Arthar,  requires,  in  the  enonciation,  a  full,  audi- 
ble tone  of  voioe,  in  a  low  key : 

K.  John,  I  had  a  thing  to  say,  —  but  let  it  go; 
The  sun  is  in  the  Heaven,  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gauds 
To  giFO  mo  audience.    If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsj  race  of  night: 
If  this  same  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs; 
—  Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,  — 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words,  — 
Then,  in  despite  of  broad-eyed  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But,  ah  !  I  will  not,  —  yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  Uiink  thou  lov'st  me  well ! 

Hub,    So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  Heaven,  I  *d  do  't ! 

jfiC.  John.  Do  I  not  know  thou  wouldst  1 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  that  young  boy:  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way. 
And  whoresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me  !     Dost  thou  understand  mel 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub,  And  I  '11  keep  him  so 
That  he  shall  not  oftend  your  majesty. 

K,  John,  Death. 

Hub.  My  Lord  1 

K,  John,  A  grave. 

//u6.  He  shiUl  not  live. 

K,  John,  Enough. 
I  could  bo  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee : 
Well,  I  '11  not  say  what  I  *ntend  for  thee; 
Remember.  ShaJapeare's.King  John,  Act  iii.  Scene  6. 

MIDDLE    KEY. 

Tins  is  the  key  of  common  discourse,  and  the  key  in  which  a  speaker  must 
usually  deliver  the  greater  part  of  his  speech.  Sheridan  points  out  a  simple 
method  of  acquiring  loudness  in  this  key.  •*  Any  one,  who,  through  habit, 
has  &llen  into  a  weak  utterance,  cannot  hope  suddenly  to  change  it ;  he  must 
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do  it  by  degrees,  and  ooDBtant  piraotioeL  I  would  therefore  reoommeod  it  to 
him  that  he  should  daily  exercise  himself  in  reading  or  repeating,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  friend  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  large  room.  At  first,  his  friend  should  stand 
at  snoh  a  distance  only  as  the  speaker  can  easily  reach,  in  his  usual  manner  of 
dellTering  himseUl  Afterwards,  let  him  gradually  increase  his  distance,  and 
the  speaker  will  in  the  same  gradual  proportion  increase  the  force  of  his 
▼oioe."  In  doing  this,  the  speaker  still  keeps  on  the  same  tone  of  voice, 
hut  gives  it  with  greater  power.  It  is  material  to  notice,  that  a  well-formed 
nud£e  tone,  and  even  a  low  one,  is  capable  of  filling  any  room ;  and  that  the 
Mgleet  of  strengthening  the  voice  in  these  leads  a  speaker  to  adopt  the  high, 
touting  note  which  is  ojften  heard  in  our  pulpits.  Hamlet's  address  to  the 
players  should  be  mostly  delivered  in  this  middle  key. 

HIGH  EET. 

This  key  of  the  voice,  though  very  uncommon  in  level  speaking  or  read- 
ing, ought  to  be  practised,  as  it  tends  to  {^ve  strength  to  the  voice  generally, 
and  as  it  is  frequently  employed  in  public  speaking  and  declamation.  £very  one 
can  speak  in  a  high  key,  but  few  do  ^t  pleasingly.  There  is  a  compression 
neoessazyin  the  high  notes,  as  well  as  the  middle  and  low;  this  compression 
distinguishes  the  vociferous  passion  of  the  peasant  from  that  of  the  accomplished 
actor  or  orator.  The  Allowing  passage  will  bear  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  high  key : 

Fight,  gentlemen  of  Snglaad  !  fight,  bold  Teomen ! 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head; 

Spur  yonr  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood: 

Amase  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  !  — 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom ; 

Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes; 

Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 

Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 

Upon  them  !  Viotory  sits  on  our  helms  ! 

It  dtould  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  he  who  speaks  the  loudest  who 
can  be  heard  the  Airthest  "  It  is  a  curious  fiust  in  tbe  history  of  sound," 
sajs  a  scientifio  observer,  '*  that  the  loudest  noises  always  perish  on  the  spot 
where  they  are  produced,  wkereat  tnuticcU  note*  trill  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  Thus,  if  we  approach  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  town  or  village  in 
which  a  fbir  is  held,  we  may  hear  very  fiuntly  the  clamor  of  the  multitude, 
but  more  distinctly  the  organs,  and  other  musical  instruments,  which  are  played 
for  their  amusement.  If  a  Cremona  violin,  a  real  Amati,  be  played  by  the 
side  of  a  modem  fiddle,  the  latter  will  sound  much  louder  than  the  former; 
but  the  sweet,  brilliant  tone  of  the  Amati  will  be  heard  at  a  distance  the  other 
cannot  reach.  Dr.  Young,  on  the  authority  of  Dtrham,  states  that  at  Gibral- 
tar the  human  voice  may  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  any 
other  animal;  thus,  when  the  cottager  in  the  woods,  or  the  open  plain,  wishes 
to  call  her  husband,  who  is  working  at  a  distance,  she  does  not  shout,  but 
jntches  her  voice  to  a  musical  k^,  which  she  knows  firom  habit,  and  by  that 
means  reaches  his  ear.  The  loudest  roar  of  the  largest  lion  could  not 
penetrate  so  fiir.  Loud  speakers  are  seldom  heurd  to  »ivantage.  Burke's 
voice  is  said  to  have  been  a  sort  of  lofty  cry,  which  tended  as  much  as  the 
ibrmality  of  his  discourse  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  send  the  members  to 
then:  dinner.  Chatham's  lowest  whisper  was  distinctly  heard.  '  His  middle 
tones  were  sweet,  rich  and  beautifyilly  varied,'  says  a  writer,  describing  the 
orator;  '  when  he  raised  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  House  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  volume  of  sound;  and  the  effect  was  awftil,  except 
when  he  wished  to  cheer  or  animate — and  then  he  had  spirit-stirring  notes 
which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  The  terrible,  however,  was  his  peculiar 
power.    Then  the  House  sank  befi)re  him;  still,  he  was  dignified,  and,  wonder- 
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All  88  was  his  eloquence,  it  was  attended  witk  this  important  efifoct,  tbat  It 
poaseseed  every  one  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  aomething  in  him  finer 
than  his  words, — that  the  man  was  greater,  infinitely  greater,  than  tho 
orator.* " 

MONOTONE. 

A  monotone  is  intonation  without  change  of  pitch:  that  is,  preserving  a 
fulness  of  tone,  without  ascent  or  descent  on  the  scale.  It  is  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  be  loud  in  a  high  tone;  but  to  be  loud  and  forcible  in  a  low 
tone,  requires  great  practice  and  management;  this,  however,  may  be  fkcili^ 
tated  by  pronouncing  forcibly  at  first  in  a  low  monotone.  A  monotone,  though 
in  a  low  key,  and  wiUiout  force,  is  much  more  sonorous  and  audible  than  when 
the  voice  slides  up  and  down  at  almost  every  word,  as  it  must  do  to  be 
Tarious.  This  tone  is  adopted  by  actors  when  they  repeat  passages  aside.  It 
conveys  the  idea  of  being  inaudible  to  those  with  them  in  the  scene,  by  being 
in  a  lower  tone  than  that  used  in  the  dialogue;  and,  by  being  in  a  monotone, 
becomes  audible  to  the  whole  house.  The  monotone,  therefore,  is  an  excellent 
vehicle  fbr  such  passages  as  require  force  and  audibility  in  a  low  tone,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  judicious  reader  or  speaker  is  a  perpetual  source  of  variety.  It 
is  used  when  anything  awful  or  sublime  is  to  be  expressed,  as 

0 !  when  the  last  aoooont  twizt  Heaven  and  earth 
la  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 

The  language  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  mostly  uttered  in  a  deep  monotone. 
Hie  following  passage  from  Ion  is  partly  j^ven  in  a  solemn  monotone : 

Dark  and  cold 

Stretches  the  path,  which,  when  I  wear  the  Grown, 
I  needs  must  enter;  — the  great  Oods  forbid 
That  thou  shouldstfoUow  it  I 

The  monotone  is  varied,  in  the  italicized  part,  to  the  tone  of  paasionAte 
emotion  and  supplication. 

TIME. 

Modulation  includes,  also,  the  consideration  of  time^  which  is  natural  in  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  passages.  The  combinations,  then,  of  pitch,  force 
and  time,  are  extremely  numerous  :  thus,  we  have  low,  loud,  slow;  low,  soft, 
slow  ;  low,  feeble,  slow  ;  low,  loud,  quick, -&c.  ;  middle,  loud,  slow  ;  middle, 
soft,  slow  ;  middle,  feeble,  slow,  &c.  Thus,  we  have  a  copious  natural  liui- 
guage,  adapted  to  the  expression  of  every  emotion  and  passion. 

IMITATIVE   MODULATION. 

Motion  and  sound,  in  all  their  modifioations,  are,  in  descriptive  reading, 
more  or  less  imitated.  To  glide,  to  drive,  to  swell,  to  flow,  to  skip,  to  whirl, 
to  turn,  to  rattle,  &o.,  all  partake  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  voice.  This 
expression  lies  in  the  key,  force,  and  time  of  the  tones,  and  the  forcible  pro- 
nunciation of  obtain  letters  which  are  supposed  more  particularly  to  ttx-ny^n 
the  imitation. 

Soft  is  tho  straon  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rook's  vast  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so,  when  swUl  Camilla  scours  the  plam, 

Hies  o*er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 
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PAUSES. 


Grammatical  pnnctaation  does  not  always  demand  a  pause  ;  and  the  time 
of  the  pauses  at  Tarious  points  is  not  correctlj  stated  in  many  books  on  resd^ 
ing.  In  some  treatises,  the  paose  at  the  period  is  described  as  being  uni- 
formly Ibur  times  as  long  as  that  at  a  comma  ;  whereas,  it  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  intimacy  or  remotene^i  of  the  connection 
between  the  sentences,  and  other  causes.  **I  am  conyinced,'*  says  Mr. 
Kiiowles,  '*  that  a  ntce  attention  to  rhetorical  punctuation  has  an  extremely 
mischieToas  tendency,  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with  nature.  Give  the 
sense  of  what  you  read — mifD  is  the  thing.  Pauses  are  essential  only  where 
the  omission  would  obscure  the  sense.  The  orator,  who,  in  the  act  of  deliver- 
ing himself,  is  studiously  solicitous  about  parcelling  his  words,  is  sure  to 
leave  the  best  part  of  his  work  undone.  He  delivers  words,  not  thoughts. 
Deliver  thouglUs,  and  words  will  take  care  enough  of  themselves.*^ 

EMPHASIS. 

By  emphatis  is  meant  that  stroneer  and  fiiller  sound  of  voice,  by  which,  in 
reading  or  speaking,  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable,  or  some  word,  on 
which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  in  order  to  show  how  it  affects  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depend  the 
whole  lilb  and  spirit  of  erery  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
word,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left 
alien  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound 
the  meaning  wholly.  In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the 
emphasis,  then,  the  great  rule,  and,  indeed,  the  only  unexceptional  rule,  is, 
that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and 
spirit  of  those  forms  of  expression  which  he  is  to  pronounce. 

To  give  a  common  instance  :  such  a  simple  question  as  this,  «  Do  you  ride 
to  town  to-day  ? "  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  acceptations,  according  as 
the  emphasis  is  differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus  : 
Do  yotf  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No  ;  I  send  my 
servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus :  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer.  No  ; 
I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  toton  to-di^?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No;  but  1  shall  to-morrow.  And  there 
is  yet  another  expression  that  this  little  sentence  is  capable  of,  which  would 
be  given  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  first  word,  do,  being  a  necessary 
enforcement  of  the  question,  if  the  person  asked  had  evaded  giving  a  reply  ; 
thus :  "Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ? '  *  The  tone  implying :  Come,  tell  me  at 
once,  do  you,  or  do  you  not  7 

There  are  four  obvious  distinctions  in  the  sound  of  words,  with  respect  to 
force.  First,  the  force  necessary  for  the  least  important  words,  such  as  con- 
junctions, particles,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  feeble  or  unaccented.  Second, 
the  force  necessary  for  substantives,  verbs,  &c.,  which  may  be  called  accented. 
Third,  that  force  which  is  used  for  distinguishing  some  words  from  others, 
commonly  called  emphasis  of  force.  Fourth,  the  force  necessary  for  emphasis 
of  sense.  As  opposition  is  the  foundation  of  all  emphasis  of  sense,  whatever 
words  are  contrasted  with,  contradistinguished  fh)m,  or  set  in  opposition  to, 
one  another,  they  are  always  emphatic.  Hence,  whenever  there  is  antithesis 
in  the  sense,  whether  words  or  clauses,  there  ought  to  be  emphasis  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  variations  of  emphasis  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy  the  formation 
of  rules  that  can  be  appropriate  in  all  cases.  Give  a  doien  well-trained 
elocutionists  a  sentence  to  mark  emphatically,  and  probably  no  two  would 
perform  the  task  preoiBely  alike. 

What  thongh  the  field  be  lost  1 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unoonquerable  mil. 
And  study  of  renmge,  immortal  hate. 
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And  covragt  never  to  sabmit  or  yield,  — 
That  glory  neMer  shall  Hia  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  mt. 

The  followixig  speech  of  Othello  i«  an  example  of  what  is  tenned  camulatiTe 
emphasis : 

If  thoa  doet  sUmder  her  and  torture  m«. 

Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorte; 

On  horror*B  head  homm  accumulate  ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  Heaven  weep,  all  tarth  amazed-^ 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  d<mmation  add 

Grealtr  than  this  I 

III.    GESTURE. 

Obstube,  considered  as  a  just  and  elegant  adaptation  of  every  part  of  the 
body  to  the  nature  and  import  of  the  subject  we  are  pronouncing,  has  always 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  Oratory.  Cicero  says, 
that  its  power  is  even  greater  than  that  of  word&  It  is  the  language  of 
nature  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart  without  the 
utterance  of  a  single  sound.  I  may  threaten  a  man  with  my  sword  by 
speech,  and  produce  little  effect ;  but  if  I  clap  my  hand  to  the  hilt  simulta- 
neously with  the  threat,  he  wUl  be  startled  according  to  the  earaestness  of  the 
action.  This  instance  will  illustrate  the  whole  theory  of  gesture.  According 
to  Demosthenes,  action  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  Oratory. 

To  be  perfectly  motionless  while  we  are  pronouncing  words  which  require 
force  and  energy,  is  not  only  depriving  them  of  their  necessary  support,  but 
rendering  them  unnatural  and  ridiculous.  A  very  vehement  adoraes,  pro- 
nounced without  any  motion  but  that  of  the  lipe  and  tongue,  would  be  a  bur- 
lesque upon  the  meaning,  and  produce  laughter  ;  nay,  so  unnatural  is  this 
total  absence  of  gesticulation,  that  it  is  not  ^ery  easy  to  speak  in  this  manner. 
As  some  action,  therefore,  must  necessarily  accompany  our  words,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  this  be  such  as  is  suitable  and  natural  No  matter 
how  littie,  if  it  be  but  akin  to  the  words  and  passion  ;  for,  if  foreign  to  them, 
it  counteracts  and  destroys  the  very  intention  of  delivery.  The  voice  and 
gesture  may  be  said  to  be  tuned  to  each  other  ;  and,  if  they  are  in  a  diflferent 
key,  as  it  may  be  called,  discord  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence. 

**A  speaker's  body,*'  says  Fenelon,  <*muBt  betray  action  when  there  is 
movement  in  his  words  ;  and  his  body  must  remain  in  repose  when  what  he 
utters  is  of  a  level,  simple,  unimpassioned  character.  Nothing  seems  to  me 
so  shocking  and  absurd  as  the  sight  of  a  man  lashing  himself  to  a  Airy  in  the 
utterance  of  tame  things.  The  more  he  sweats,  the  more  he  freeies  my  very 
blood." 

Mr.  Austin,  in  his  "  Chironomia,"  was  the  first  to  lay  down  laws  ibr  the 
regulation  of  gesture  ;  and  nearly  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  have 
borrowed  largely  tram  his  work.  He  illustrates  his  rules  by  plates,  showing 
the  different  attitudes  and  gestures  ibr  the  expression  of  certain  emotions. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  no  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  these  figures.  They  only  serve  as  a  subject  for  ridicule  to  boys ;  and 
are  generally  found,  in  every  volume  in  use,  well  pencilled  over  with  satirical 
marks  or  mottoes,  issuing  firom  the  mouths  of  the  stifE-looking  gentiemen  who 
arepresented  as  modeb  of  grace  and  expression  to  aspiring  youth. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  fr^uent  gestures,  to 
whfeh  the  various  members  of  the  body  contribute : 

Tht  Head  and  Face,  The  hanging  down  of  the  head  denotes  shame,  or 
gried  The  holding  it  up,  pride,  or  courage.  To  nod  forward,  implies  assent 
To  toss  the  head  back,  dissent  The  inclination  of  the  head  implies  bashful- 
fiilness  or  languor.  The  head  is  averted  in  dislike  or  horror.  It  leans  for- 
ward in  attention. 
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T%£  Eyt9.  The  eyes  axe  raised,  in  prayer.  Th^  weep,  in  sorrow.  Bum, 
in  anger.  They  are  cast  on  yacancy,  in  thought  They  are  thrown  in  difforent 
diieotions,  in  doubt  and  anxiety. 

TTu  Jirnu,  The  arm  is  projected  forward,  in  authority.  Both  arms  are 
^read  extended,  in  admiration.  They  are  held  forward,  in  imploring  help. 
'Biey  both  &11  suddenly,  in  disappointment.    Folded,  they  denote  thoughtfiu- 

The  Hands,  The  hand  on  the  head  indicates  pain,  or  distress.  On  the 
tjea,  shame.  On  the  lips,  injunction  of  silence.  On  the  breast,  it  appeals  to 
oonscienoe,  or  intimates  desire.  The  hand  waves,  or  flourishes,  in  joy,  or  con- 
tempt. Both  hands  are  held  supine,  or  clasped,  in  prayer.  Both  descend 
prone,  in  blessing.  They  are  clasped,  or  wrung,  in  afi^ction.  The  outstretched 
hands,  with  the  knuckles  opposite  the  speaker's  face,  express  fear,  abhorrence, 
n^Jeetion,  or  dismissaL  The  outstretched  hands,  with  the  palms  toward  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  denote  approval,  acceptation,  welcoming,  and  love. 

ne  Body.  The  body,  held  erect,  indicates  steadiness  and  courage.  Thrown 
back,  pride.  Stooping  forward,  condescension,  or  compassion.  Bending, 
leverenoe,  or  respeot    Prostration,  the  utmost  humility,  or  abasement. 

7%e  Lower  Limbs.  Their  firm  position  signifies  courage,  or  obstinacy. 
Bended  knees,  timidity,  or  weakness.  Frequent  change,  disturbed  thoughts. 
They  advanoe,  in  desire,  or  courage.  Retire,  in  aversion,  or  fear.  Start,  in 
terror.    Stamp,  in  authority,  or  anger.    Kneel,  in  submission  .and  prayer. 

Walker  says  that  we  should  be  careful  to  let  the  stroke  of  the  hand  which 
marks  force,  or  emphasis,  keep  exact  time  with  the  force  of  pronunciation ; 
that  is,  the  hand  must  go  down  upon  the  emphatic  word,  and  no  other. 
Thna,  in  the  imprecation  of  Brutus,  in  Julius  Gtesar : 

When  MarotiB  Brutus  grows  so  ooTOtous, 
To  look  such  rascal  coimters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  yoiir  thunderbolts, 
Dath  him  in  pieocs  ! 

Here,  says  Walker,  the  action  of  the  arm  which  enforces  the  emphasis  ought 
to  be  so  directed  that  the  stroke  of  the  hand  may  be  given  exactly  on  the 
word  dash ;  this  will  give  a  oonoomitant  action  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
and  by  this  means  the  whole  expression  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

Archbishop  Whately  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  natural  order  of 
action  18,  that  th$  gesture  should  precede  the  utterance  of  the  words.  '*  An 
emotion,  struggling  fi:r  utterance,  produces  a  tendency  to  a  bodily  gesture,  to 
express  that  emotion  more  quickly  than  words  can  be  framed;  the  words  fol- 
low as  soon  as  they  can  bo  spoken.  And  this  being  always  the  case  with  a  real, 
earnest,  unstudied  speaker,  this  mode,  of  placing  the  action  foremost,  gives 
(if  it  be  otherwise  appropriate)  the  appearance  of  earnest  emotion  actually 
present  in  the  nund.  AM  the  reverse  of  this  natural  order  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  convert  the  action  of  Demosthenes  himself  into  unsuccessful  and 
ridiculous  mimicry.** 

^  Where  two  such  authorities  dash,  the  pupil's  own  good  taste  must  give  the 
bias  to  his  decision. 

ATTITUDE. 

"  The  gracefulness  of  motion  in  the  human  frame,"  says  Austin,  in  his 
Chironomia,  ** consists  in  the  fiicility  and  security  with  which  it  is  executed; 
and  the  grace  of  any  position  consists  in  the  fiicility  with  which  it  can  be 
varied.  Hence,  in  the  standing  figure,  the  position  is  graceful  when  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  principally  supported  on  one  leg,  while  the  other  is  so 
placed  as  to  be  ready  to  relieve  it  promptly,  and  without  effort.  The  foot  wliich 
sustains  the  principal  weight  must  be  so  placed  that  a  perpendicular  line,  let 
ftll  from  the  pit  of  the  neck,*  shall  pass  through  the  heel  of  that  foot.  Of 
course,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is,  for  the  time,  in  that  line;  whilst 
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the  other  foot  aesists  merelj  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  balanced  in 
the  position*  and  of  preventing  it  from  tottering.  In  tiie  Tarioue  positiona  of 
the  feet,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  grace  which  is  aimed  at  be  attended  wUh 
simpUcity.  The  position  of  the  orator  is  equally  removed  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  rustic,  with  toes  turned  in  and  knees  bent,  and  ftx»m  the  affectation 
of  the  dancing-master,  whose  position  runs  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
orator  is  to  adopt  such  positions  only  as  consist  with  manly  and  simple  graoei 
The  toes  are  to  be  moderately  turned  outward,  but  not  to  be  constrained;  the 
limbs  are  to  be  disposed  so  as  to  support  the  body  with  ease,  and  to  admit  of 
flowing  and  gracenil  moTement.  The  sustaining  foot  is  to 'be  planted  firmly; 
the  leg  braced,  but  not  contracted;  the  other  foot  and  Umb  must  press  lightly, 
and  be  held  rehuced,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate  change  and  action.  In 
changing  the  positions  of  the  ^t,  the  motions  are  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  ft^  from  the  parade  and  sweep  of  dancing.  The  speaker  must 
advance,  retire,  or  change,  almost  imperceptibly;  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
observed  that  changes  should  not  be  too  frequent  Frequent  change  gives  the 
idea  of  anxiety  or  instability,  both  of  which  are  unfkvorable.*'  Noting  can  be 
more  unbecoming  than  for  an  orator  to  be  constantly  tripping  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  on  £e  stand,  and  walking  so  fiut  as  to  seem  to  outrun  his  speech. 
8uoh  an  orator  was  sud,  aacientiy,  to  run  after  a  cause,  instead  of  pleading 
it;  and  it  is  stated  of  Flavins  Virginius,  that  he  asked  a  speaker,  very  much 
addicted  to  this  habit,  how  many  miles  he  had  spoken  that  day.  Of  an  orator, 
whose  &vorite  action  was  rismg  on  tiptoe,  it  was  said,  that  he  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  address  his  audience  over  a  high  wall. 

The  bow  of  the  speaker  to  his  audience,  previous  to  his  speech,  should  be 
ffraceful  and  dignified;  as  fiir  removed  from  a  careless,  jerking  abruptness,  as 
from  a  formal  and  unneoessazy  flourish. 

SBGULATION  OT  THB  HANDS,  AKHS,  &C. 

In  Oratory,  the  rcsgulation  of  the  hand  is  of  peculiar  importance,  not  onlv  as 
it  serves  to  express  pasmon,  but  to  mark  the  dependence  of  clauses,  and  to 
interpret  the  emphasis.  All  action  without  the  hand,  says  Quintilian,  is  weak 
and  crippled.  The  expressions  of  the  hand  are  as  varied  as  Unguage.  It 
demanoUi,  promises,  calls,  dismisses,  threatens,  implores,  detests,  fears,  ques- 
tions, and  denies.  It  expresses  joy,  sorrow,  doubt,  acknowledgment,  depend- 
ence, repentance,  number  and  time.  Yet,  the  hand  may  be  so  employed  as 
not  only  to  become  an  unmeaning,  but  an  inconvenient  appendage.  One 
speaker  may  raise  his  hands  so  high  that  he  cannot  readily  get  them  down. 
One,  cannot  take  them  from  his  bosom.  One,  stretches  them  above  his  head; 
and  another  Uys  about  him  with  such  vigor,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
within  his  reach. 

In  using  the  arms,  a  speaker  should  give  his  action  in  curves,  and  should 
bear  in  mind  that  different  situations  call  for  more  or  less  motion  of  the  limbs. 
The  fingers  of  the  hand  should  not  be  kept  together,  as  if  it  were  intended  by 
nature  that  they  should  unite;  nor  should  they  be  held  forth  unmeaningly, 
like  a  bunch  of  radishes;  but  they  should  be  easily  and  naturally  bent. 

The  speaker  who  truly  feels  his  subject  will  feel  it  to  his  very  finger-tips, 
and  these  last  will  take  unconsciously  the  right  bend  or  motion.  Study  well, 
therefore,  what  you  have  to  say,  and  be  prepared  to  say  it  in  earnest 

The  hand  and  arm  ^ould  usually  he  moved  gracefully  in  semi-circles, 
except  in  indicative  passages,  as  thus :  "  I  charm  thy  life  ! "  *'  Lord  Cardi- 
nal, to  you  I  speak  !  *'  To  lay  down  rules  as  to  how  Hbx  the  arms  may  be 
extended,  or  to  what  elevation  the  hand  may  be  raised,  would  be  superfluous. 
A  spe^er  should  avoid  throwing  his  arms  up,  as  if  he  were  determined  to 
fling  them  from  him;  and  he  should  avoid  letting  them  fall  with  a  violence 
su&ient  to  bruise  his  thigh;  yet  it  is  indispensable  that  the  arm  should  fall, 
and  that  it  should  not  remain  pinioned  to  the  side. 
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It  is  aa  esBflntiAl  fer  a  flpeaker  to  endeaTor,  by  his  appearanoe  and  maimer, 
to  plean  tbe  eje,  as  by  his  tones  to  please  the  ear.  His  dress  should  be  decent 
and  tuiaJSiBCted.  His  position  shoold  be  easy  and  gracefViL  If  he  stand  in  a 
perfectly  pcspeodicnlar  posture,  an  auditor  would  naturally  say,  **  He  looks 
like  a  post.*'  If  the  hands  work  in  direct  lines,  it  will  give  him  the  ajppear- 
anoe  of  a  two-handled  pump.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  aroid  awk- 
ward  habits :  such  as  resting  the  chief  weight  of  the  body  first  on  one  toot  and 
then  on  the  other;  swinging  to  and  flno;  jerking  ibrward  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  at  erery  emphatio  word;  keeping  the  elbows  pinioned  to  the  sides; 
and  sawing  the  air  with  one  hand,  with  one  unTaried  and  ungraoeftil  motion. 
As  gesture  is  used  tor  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  language,  so  it 
should  be  limited,  in  its  application,  to  such  words  and  passages  as  admit  of  or 
require  it.  A  judicious  speaker  will  not  only  adapt  the  general  style  and 
manner  of  his  action  to  tiie  subject,  the  place,  and  the  occasion,  but  even 
when  he  allows  himself  the  greatest  latitude,  he  will  reserve  his  gesture,  or,  at 
least,  the  (broe  and  ornament  of  it,  for  those  parts  of  his  discourse  for  which 
he  also  resenres  his  boldest  thoughts  and  his  most  brilliant  expressions. 

As  the  head  gives  the  chief  grace  to  the  person,  so  does  it  principally  con- 
tribute to  the  expression  of  grace  in  delivery.  It  must  be  held  in  an  erect  and 
natural  poeiti(m.  For,  when  drooped,  it  Lb  expressive  of  humility ;  when  turned 
upwards,  of  arrogance;  when  inclined  to  one  side,  it  expresses  languor;  and 
whoi  sUff  and  rigid,  it  indicates  a  lack  of  ease  and  self-possession.  Its  move- 
ments should  be  suited  to  the  character  of  the  delivery ;  they  should  accord  witii 
the  gesture,  and  ikll  in  with  the  action  of  the  hands,  and  the  motions  of  the 
body.  The  eyes,  which  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  aiding  the  expres- 
sion of  the  orator,  are  generally  to  be  directed  as  the  gesture  points;  except 
when  we  have  occasion  to  condemn,  or  reAise,  or  to  require  any  objeot  to  be 
removed;  on  which  occasion,  we  should  at  the  same  moment  express  aver- 
Am  in  our  countenance,  and  reject  by  our  gesture.  A  listless,  inanimate 
expxession  of  countenance,  will  always  detract  fh)m  the  effect  of  the  most 
elMjuent  s^itiments,  and  the  most  appropriate  utterance. 

TRAINING  AND  STRBNGTHSNINO  THE  TOICE. 

In  order  to  read  and  speak  well,  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  Tooal 
elements  under  complete  command,  so  that  they  may  be  duly  applied  when- 
ever they  are  required  for  the  vivid  and  elegant  delineation  of  the  sense  and 
sentiment  of  discourse.  The  student,  therefore,  should  first  practise  on  the 
thuty-five  alphabetio  elements,  in  order  to  insure  a  true  and  easy  execution 
of  their  unmixed  sounds.  This  will  be  of  more  use  than  pronouncing  words 
in  which  they  occur;  for,  when  pronounced  singly,  the  elements  will  receive  a 
Gonoentraiion  of  the  organic  effort,  which  will  give  them  a  clearness  of  sound 
and  a  definite  outline,  if  we  may  so  speak,  at  thdr  extremes,  making  a  fine 
preparation  for  their  distinct  and  forcible  pronunciation  in  the  compounds  of 
speech.  He  should  then  take  one  or  more  of  the  compound  sounds,  and  carry  it 
through  all  the  d^rees  of  the  diatonic  and  concrete  scales,  both  in  an  upward 
and  a  downward  direction,  and  through  the  principal  forms  of  the  wave.  He 
should  next  take  some  one  fkmiliar  sentence,  and  practise  upon  it  with  everv 
variety  of  intonation  of  which  it  will  admit.  He  should  afterwards  run  through 
the  varions  vocal  keys,  and  the  forms  of  the  cadence;  and,  lastly,  he  shoiUd 
recite,  with  all  the  force  that  he  can  command,  some  passage  which  requires 
great  exertion  of  the  voice.  If  he  would  aoquire  power  and  volume  of  utter- 
ance, he  must  practise  in  the  open  air,  with  his  fihoe  to  the  wind,  his  body 
perf^y  erect,  his  chest  expanded,  his  tongue  retracted  and  depressed,  and 
the  cavi^  of  his  mouth  as  much  as  possible  enlarged ;  and  ii  is  almost  unneo- 
easary  to  add,  that  anything  which  improves  the  general  tone  of  the  health 
wfll  proporti<mably  aflfect  the  voice.  Ir  to  this  elementary  practice  the  student 
add  a  candful  and  discriminating  analysis  of  some  of  the  b^t  pieces  whioh  our 
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IftDgoage  (xmtftins,  both  in  prose  and  vene,  and  if  he  strenaonsly  endeaTor  to 
apply  to  them  all  the  scieDtlfio  principles  which  he  has  learned,  these  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  acquire  a  manner  of  delivery  which  will  do  ample 
justice  to  any  subject  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  exercise  his  vocal 
powers. 

In  all  reading  and  public  speaking,  the  management  of  the  breath  requires 
great  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one  another  which 
have  so  intimato  a  connection  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same 
breath,  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  sentences  are  marred,  and  the 
force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place. 
To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  reading  or  speaking,  should  be  careful  to 
provide  a  foil  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when 
the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  intervals  of  the 
period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a  moment;  and,  by  this  manage- 
ment, we  may  have  always  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest 
sentence,  without  improper  interruptions. 

The  importance  of  a  skilful  management  of  the  breath  in  utterance  will  be 
made  apparent  by  a  little  practice.  It  is  a  g^ood  exercise  for  the  pupil  to 
rq>eat  the  cardinal  numbers  rapidly  up  to  twenty,  inhaling  a  full  breath  at  the 
commencement.  He  may,  by  practice,  make  his  breath  hold  out  till  he  reaches 
forty  and  more,  enunciating  every  syllable  distinctly. 

It  must  always  be  part  of  a  healthful  physiological  regimen  to  exercise  the 
voice  daily,  in  reading  or  speaking  aloud.  The  habit  of  Demosthenes,  of  walk- 
ing  by  the  sea-shore  and  shouting,  was  less  important,  in  accustoming  him  to 
the  sound  of  a  multitude,  than  in  developing  and  strengthening  his  vocal 
organs.  The  pupil  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  his  voice  will  gain 
in  power  by  didly  exercise.  **  Reading  aloud  and  recitation,"  says  Andrew 
Combe,  **  are  more  usef^  and  invigorating  muscular  exercises  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined;  at  least,  when  managed  with  due  regard  to  the  natural  powers 
of  the  individual,  so  as  to  avoid  effort  and  &tigue.  Both  require  the  varied 
activity  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are 
conscious  till  their  attention  is  turned  to  it  In  forming  and  undulating  the 
voice,  not  only  the  chest,  but  also  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  are  in 
constant  action,  and  communicate  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  a  healthy  and 
agreeable  stimulus." 

How  doubly  important  does  the  judicious  and  methodical  exercise  of  the 
voice  thus  become  to  him  who  would  make  it  at  once  an  effective  instrument 
of  conveying  truth  to  his  fellow-men,  and  of  improving  his  own  physical 
strength  and  capacity ! 


EXPLANATORY   MARKS. 

The  length  of  a  vowel  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal  line  (-)  over  it;  as, 
Z^tinus.    Its  shortness  is  marked  by  a  curve  (") ;  as,  Regulus. 

If  two  vowels,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  form  a  diphthong,  or  are 
likely  to  be  fused  together  in  their  utterance,  are  to  be  pronounced  separately, 
the  second  is  marked  with  (••)  ;  that  is,  a  ditsresis;  a3,  aerial.  This  rule 
is  not  always  observed  in  familiar  instanco^. 

The  acute  accent  (')  is  employed  to  indicate  that  tlic  vot7cI  over  which  it 
is  placed  is  not  mergwi  in  the  preceding  syllable  ;  as,  blessedy  Tempe  ;  the 
accent  showing  that  tliese  words  are  to  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables.  In 
poetry,  the  past  participle,  which  in  prose  is  in  one  syllable,  often  has  to  be 
pronounced  in  two,  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 


STANDARD  SPEAKER. 


PART    FIRST. 


MORAL   AND   DIDACTIC. 


1.  TaUTH  THE  OBJECT  OF  ALL  SHTDTES,^  Original  Tranglatitm. 

The  sapreme  want,  as  well  as  the  sopreme  blesang  of  man,  is  truth ; 
jes,  truth  in  religioD,  which,  in  giving  us  pure  and  exalted  ideas  of  the 
DiTinity,  teaohes  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  render  Him  the  most  worthy 
and  intelligent  homage ;  —  truth  in  morals,  which  indicates  their  duties 
to  all  classes,  at  once  without  rigor  and  without  laxity ;  —  truth  in 
peptics,  which,  in  making  authority  more  just  and  the  people  more 
acquiescent,  saves  governments  firom  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  multitude  from  the  tyranny  of  govermnents ;  —  truth  in  our  legal 
tribunals,  which  strikes  Vice  with  consternation,  reassures  Innocence, 
and  accomplishes  the  triumph  of  Justice ;  —  truth  in  education,  which, 
bringing  the  conduct  of  instructors  into  accordance  with  their  teaching, 
exhibits  them  as  the  models  no  less  than  the  masters  of  infancy  and 
youth ;  —  truth  in  literature  and  in  art,  which  preserves  them  irom 
the  contagion  of  bad  taste,  from  false  ornaments*  as  well  as  false 
thoughts ;  —  truth  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life,  which,  in  banishing 
fraud  and  imposture,  establishes  the  common  security ;  —  truth  in 
everything,  truth  before  everything,  —  this  is,  in  effect,  what  the  whole 
human  race,  at  heart,  solicit.  Yes,  all  men  have  a  consciousness,  that 
truth  is  ever  beneficent,  and  &]sehood  ever  pernicious. 

And,  indeed,  when  none  but  true  doctrines  shall  be  universally 
inculcated,  —  when  they  shall  have  penetrated  all  hearts,  —  when  they 
shall  animate  every  order  of  society,  —  if  they  do  not  arrest  all  exist- 
ing evils,  they  will  have,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  arresting  a  great 
many.  They  will  be  prolific  in  generous  sentiments  and  virtuous 
actions ;  and  the  world  will  perceive  that  truth  is,  to  the  body  social, 
a  principle  of  life.  But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  error,  in  matters  of 
capital  import,  obtain  dominion  in  the  minds  of  men, — especially  of 
those  who  are  called  to  serve  as  guides  and  models,  —  it  will  mi^ead 
and  confound  them,  and,  in  corrupting  their  thoughts,  sentiments  and 
acts,  it  will  become  a  principle  of  dissolution  and  death. 
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2.   JWAOSXAIJ^TY.^  Original  TranttationyrinnKastiUon. 

Jkam  Baptbtb  Masbilloit,  one  of  the  moat  doqae&t  preachen  of  any  age,  was  bom  fn  Fhv 
Tence,  France,  in  1663.  He  became  so  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  that  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
where  he  drew  crowds  of  hearers.    In  1717,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cleimont ;  and  died,  1742. 

If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  what  an  impoBtare  is  this  whole 
system  of  laws,  manners  and  usages,  on  which  human  society  is  founded ! 
K  we  wholly  perish  with  the  baiy,  these  maxims  of  charity,  patience, 
justice,  honor,  gratitude  and  friendship,  which  sages  have  taught  and 
good  men  have  practised,  what  are  they  but  empty  words,  possesung 
no  real  and  binding  efficacy  ?  Why  should  we  heed  them,  if  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope  ?  Speak  not  of  duty.  What  can  we  owe  to  the 
dead,  to  the  living,  to  ourselves,  if  all  are,  or  mU  be,  nothing?  Who 
shall  dictate  our  duty,  if  not  our  own  pleasures,  —  if  not  our  own 
passions  ?  Speak  not  of  mor^ity.  It  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention,  if  retribution  terminate  with  the  grave. 

If  we  must  wholly  perish,  what  to  i£«  are  the  sweet  ties  of  kindred  ? 
what  the  tender  names  of  parent,  child,  sister,  brother,  husband,  wife, 
or  friend  ?  The  characters  of  a  drama  are  not  more  illusive.  We 
have  no  ancestors,  no  descendants ;  since  succession  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  nothingness.  Would  we  honor  the  illustrious  dead  ?  How 
absurd  to  honor  liiat  which  has  no  existence!  Would  we  take  thought 
for  posterity  ?  How  frivolous  to  concern  ourselves  for  those  whoso 
end,  like  our  own,  must  soon  be  annihilation !  Have  we  made  a 
promise  ?  How  can  it  bind  nothing  to  nothing  ?  PCTJury  is  but  a 
jest.  The  last  injunctions  of  the  dyins,  —  what  sanctity  have  they, 
more  than  the  last  sound  of  a  chord  £at  is  snapped,  of  an  instru- 
ment that  is  broken  ? 

To  sum  up  all :  If  we  must  wholly  perish,  then  is  obedience  to  the 
laws  but  an  insensate  servitude ;  rulers  and  magistrates  are  bat  the 
phantoms  which  popular  imbecility  has  raised  up ;  justice  is  an  un- 
warrantable infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  men, —  an  imposition,  an 
usurpation ;  the  law  of  marriage  is  a  viun  scruple ;  modesty,  a  prej- 
udice; honor  and  probity,  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  and 
incests,  murders,  parricides,  the  most  heartless  cruelties,  and  the  black- 
est crimes,  are  but  the  Intimate  sports  of  man's  irresponsible  nature ; 
while  the  harsh  epithets  attached  to  them  are  merdy  such  as  the 
policy  of  legislators  has  invented,  and  imposed  on  the  cmiulity  of  the 
people. 

Here  is  the  issue  to  which  the  vaunted  philosophy  of  unbelievers 
must  inevitably  lead.  Here  is  that  social  felicity,  that  sway  of  rea- 
son, that  emancipation  from  error,  of  which  they  eternally  prate,  as 
the  fruit  of  their  doctrines.  Accept  their  maxims,  and  the  whole 
world  falls  back  into  a  frightM  chaos ;  and  all  the  relations  of  life 
are  confounded ;  and  all  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  are  reversed ;  and 
the  most  inviolable  laws  of  society  vanish ;  and  all  moral  discipline 
perishes ;  an4  the  government  of  states  and  nations  has  no  longer 
an/ cement  to  uphold  it;  and  all  the  harmony  of  the  body  politic 
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beoomes  disoord ;  and  tbe  hmnaQ  raoe  is  no  more  than  an  assemblaip 
of  reoklees  barbarians,  shamelesB,  remorseless,  brutal,  denaturalized, 
with  no  other  law  than  force,  no  other  cheek  than  passion,  no  other 
bond  than  irreli^on,  no  other  Ood  than  self!  Sudi  would  be  the 
world  which  impiety  would  make.  Such  would  be  this  world,  were 
a  belief  in  God  and  immortalit  j  to  die  out  of  the  human  heart. 


a.  THB  UnUTT  OV  THE  'BMAJTnFXTL.^Jokn  RuMn. 

Man's  use  and  function  —  and  let  him  who  will  not  grant  me 
this  follow  me  no  further  —  is  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedienoe  and  resultant 
happiness.  Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function  is,  in  the  pure 
and  first  sense  of  the  word,  usefkd  to  us.  And  vet  people  speak,  in 
this  working  age,  as  if  houses,  and  knds,  and  food,  and  raiment,  were 
alone  QS^:d ;  imd,  as  if  si^t,  thought  and  admiration,  were  all  profit- 
less :  so  that  men  insolently  call  themselves  Utilitarians,  who  would 
turn,  if  they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their  raoe  into  vegetables; 
men  who  think,  as  &r  as  such  can  be  said  to  think,  that  the  meat  is 
more  than  the  life,  and  the  raiment  than  the  body ;  who  look  to  the 
earth  as  a  stable,  and  to  its  fruit  as  fixider ;  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen, who  love  the  com  they  grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crush, 
better  than  the  gardens  of  the  angek  upon  the  slopes  of  Eden ;  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they  hew,  and 
the  water  they  draw,  are  better  than  the  pine-forests  that  cover  the 
mountains  like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the  great  rivers  that  move 
like  His  eternity.  And  so  comes  upon  us  that  woe  of  the  preacher, 
that  though  Qod  *'  hath  made  everything  beautifxd  in  his  time,  also 
He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the 
work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  that  sends  us  to  grass  like  oxen,  seems 
to  follow  but  too  closely  on  the  excess  or  continuance  of  national  power 
and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  in  their  struggles  for  exist- 
ence,—  in  their  infancy,  their  impotence,  or  even  their  disorganization, 
—  they  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the  suffering 
comes  the  serious  mind ;  out  of  the  salvation,  the  grateM  heart ;  out 
of  the  endurance,  the  fortitude ;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the  feith. 
Deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to  every  people  at 
peace  with  others  and  at  unity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of  fear  also, — 
a  fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition,  —  that  dependence  on  God 
may  be  forgotten,  because  the  bread  is  given  and  the  water  is  sure ; 
that  gratitude  to  Him  may  cease,  because  His  constancy  of  protection 
has  taken  the  semblance  of  a  natural  law ;  that  heavenly  hope  may 
grow  &int  amidst  the  ftdl  fruition  of  the  world ;  that  selfishness  may 
take  place  of  undemanded  devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in  vain-glory, 
and  love  in  dissimulation ;  that  enervation  may  succeed  to  strength, 
apathy  to  patience,  and  the  noise  of  jesting  words  and  the  foulness  of 
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dark  thoughts  to  the  earnest  purity  of  the  girdecl  loins  and  the  burn- 
ing lamp.  Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become  not  the  rest  of  stones, 
which,  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed  and  thunder-stricken,  main- 
tain their  majesty,  but,  when  the  stream  is  silent,  and  tiie  storm  passed, 
suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
ploughed  down  into  dust. 


4.  THE  WOBLD  WUHOtn  llIB  WITUIH.  —  Tkonuu  Noon  Ta^ourd. 

ExiSTENCX  has  become  almost  a  different  thing  since  it  began  with 
some  of  us.  It  then  justified  its  old  mmilitude  of  a  journey,  —  it  quick- 
ened with  intellect  into  a  march ;  it  is  now  whirling  with  science  and 
speculation  into  a  flight.  Space  is  contracted  and  i^briyelled  up  like  a 
scrolL  Time  disdMos  its  old  relations  to  distance.  The  intervals 
between  the  "  flighty  purpose "  and  the  "  deed "  are  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  and  the  national  mind  must  either  glow  with  generous  excite- 
ment, or  waste  in  fitM  fever.  How  important,  then,  is  it,  that 
throughout  our  land  the  spiritual  agencies  should  be  quickened  into 
kindred  activity ;  that  the  few  minutes  of  leisure  and  repose  which 
may  be  leH;  us  should,  by  the  succession  of  those  "  thoughts  which 
wander  through  eternity ,''  become  hours  of  that  true  time  which  is 
dialled  in  Heaven ;  that  thought,  no  longer  circling  in  vapid  dream, 
but  impelled  right  onward  with  divine  energy,  should  not  only  out- 
speed  the  realiz^  miracles  of  steam,  but  the  divinest  vidons  of  atmos- 
fSieric  prophecy,  and  still  "  keep  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  "  ! 

Mr.  Canning  once  boasted,  of  his  South  American  policy,  that  he 
had  "  called  a  new  world  into  existence,  to  balance  the  old."  Be  it 
your  nobler  endeavor  to  preserve  the  balance  even  between  the  world 
within  us  and  the  world  without  us ;  not  vainly  seeking  to  retard  the 
life  of  action,  but  to  make  it  steady  by  Contemplation's  immortal 
£reightag6.  Then  may  we  exult,  as  the  chariot  of  humanity  flics 
onmrd,  with  safety  in  its  speed,  —  for  we  shall  discover,  like  Ezekiel 
of  old,  in  prophetic  vision,  ^e  ^irit  in  ita  wheels. 

All  honor,  then,  to  those  who,  amid  the  toils,  the  cares,  and  the 
excitements,  of  a  seaaon  of  transition  and  struggle,  would  rescue  the 
golden  hours  of  the  youth  around  them  firom  debasing  pleasures  and 
more  debasing  sloth,  and  enable  tJbem  to  set  to  the  world,  in  a  great 
crisis  of  its  moral  condition,  this  glorious  example  of  intellectual  cour- 
age and  progress  I 


ft.  THB  MECHANICAL  lOfOCB.  —  Hon,  John  P,  Kennedy, 

Thb  world  is  now  entering  upon  the  Mechanical  Epoch.    There  ia 
nothing  in  the  future  more  sure  than  the  great  triumphs  which  that 
epoch  is  to  achieve.     It  has  already  advanced  to  some  glorious  con 
quests.     What  miracles  of  mechanical  invention  already  crowd  upon 
us !    Look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the  infinite  achievements  of  the 
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eteun  power.  Beflect  a  moment  on  all  tbat  has  been  done  by  the 
railioad.  Pause  to  eetimate,  if  you  can,  with  all  the  help  of  imagina- 
tioD,  what  IS  to  result  from  the  agency  now  manifested  in  the  oper- 
atbns  of  the  telegraph.  Cast  a  thought  over  the  whole  field  of 
scientific  mechanicd  improvement  and  its  application  to  human  wants, 
in  the  last  twenty  years, — to  go  no  further  back, — and  think  what  a 
world  it  has  made;  —  how  many  comforts  it  has  given  to  man,  how 
many  fecilities ;  what  it  has  done  for  his  food  and  raiment,  for  his 
oommunicatian  with  his  fellow-man  in  every  dime,  for  his  instruction 
in  books,  his  amusements,  his  safety !  —  what  new  lands  it  has  opened, 
what  old  ones  made  accessible  !  —  how  it  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  knowledge  and  conversancy  with  his  Species !  It  is  all  a  great, 
astounding  marvel,  a  miracle  which  it  oppresses  the  mind  to  think  of. 
It  is  the  smallest  boost  which  can  be  made  for  it  to  say  that,  in  all 
desirable  facilities  in  life,  in  the  comfort  that  depends  upon  mechanism, 
and  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  or  instruct  the  mind, 
the  man  of  this  day,  who  has  secured  himself  a  moderate  competence, 
is  placed  &r  in  advance  of  the  most  wealthy,  powerful  and  princely 
of  ancient  times,  —  might  I  not  say,  of  the  times  less  than  a  century 
gone  by  ? 

And  yet  we  have  only  begun ;  —  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of 
this  epoch.  A  great  celebration  is  now  drawing  to  a  close, —  the  cel- 
ebration, by  all  nations,  of  the  new  era.  A  vast  multitude  of  all 
peoples,  nations  and  tongues,  has  been,  but  yesterday,  gathered  under 
a  magnificent  crystal  palace,  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  to 
illustrate  and  distinguish  the  achievements  of  art,  —  no  less,  also,  to 
dignify  and  exalt  the  great  mechanical  fraternity  who  have  filled  that 
piuace  with  wonders.  Is  not  this  fact,  of  itself,  charged  with  a 
volume  of  comment  ?  What  is  it  but  the  setting  of  the  great  distinct- 
ive seal  npon  the  nineteenth  oentuiy  ?  —  an  advertisment  of  the  fact 
that  society  has  risen  to  occupy  a  higher  platform  than  ever  before  ? 
—  a  proclamation  from  the  high  places,  announcing  honor,  honor 
inmiortal,  to  the  workmen  who  fill  this  world  with  beauty,  comfort  and 
power;  honor  to  be  forever  embalmed  in  history,  to  be  perpetuated  in 
monuments,  td  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations ! 

♦^ 

6.  THE  MIND  OF  VLAS.-^Mark  Akenside.    Bom,  1721 ;  died,  1770. 

Sat,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation,  —  why  ordained 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  firame, — 
But  that  th'  Omnipotent  mi^t  send  him  forth, 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  Powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
«  His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
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To  chase  eu^  partial  porpoae  frcm  hu  breast, 

And  through  tiie  mists  of  Passion  and  of  Sense, 

And  through  the  tosang  tides  of  Chance  and  Pain, 

To  hold  his  course  un&ltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  hi^  reward. 

The  appkuding  smile  of  Heaven  ?    l^e  high-bom  soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  Heaven-ai^iring  wing 

Beneatib  its  native  quarry.    T&ed  of  eai^ 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  die  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 

Bides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  throudi  the  Heavens 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  mrthem  blast, 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  Day. 

Mind,  Mind  alone  (bear  witness,  Earth  and  Heaven  *) 

The  living  ^untiuns  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here,  hand  in  hand. 

Sit  paramount  the  Oraocs ;  here,  enthroned. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  Soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  rangt 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  0  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Reagent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Alofb  extending^  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Bome  again  is  free ! 


7.  THE  TBtTB  lO-DAT.— IT.  Witkington.    Bom,  181S}  died^  1S48. 

All  that  there  is  in  what  we  call  To-day  is  in  the  life  of  thought : 
thought  is  the  spiriVs  breath.  To  think  is  to  live ;  for  he  who  thinks 
not  has  no  sense  of  life.  Wouldst  thou  make  the  most  of  life,  — 
wouldst  thou  have  the  joy  of  the  present,  —  let  Thought's  invisible 
shuttles  weave  fall  in  the  loom  of  l^e  the  moment's  passing  threads. 
To  think  is  to  live ;  but  with  how  many  are  these  passing  hours  as  so 
many  loose  filaments,  never  woven  together,  nor  gathered,  but  scat- 
tered, ravelling,  so  many  flying  ends,  confused  and  worthless !  Time 
and  life,  unfilled  with  thought,  are  useless,  unenjoyed,  bringing  no 
pleasure  for  the  present,  storing  no  good  for  ^ture  need.    To-da^  ia 
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tibe  golden  chaaoe,  vlierewiih  to  snatdi  llioaght*B  blessed  froition, — 
the  joj  of  the  Present,  the  hope  of  the  Future.  Thought  ouikes  the 
tune  tibat  k,  and  tibought  the  eternity  to  oome : 

**  0  bright  presence  of  To-day,  let  me  wrestle  with  thee,  cracioiu  angel; 
I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me;  bless  me,  Uien,  To-day  ! 

0  sweet  garden  of  To-daj,  let  me  gather  of  thee,  preoknis  Eden; 

1  hav*  stolen  bittor  knowledge,  give  me  fhiits  of  life  To-day. 

0  true  temple  of  To-day,  let  me  worship  in  thee,  glorious  Zion; 

1  find  none  other  plaoe  nor  time  than  where  I  am  To-day. 

0  living  resone  of  To-day,  let  me  run  into  thee,  ark  of  reftige; 

1  see  none  other  hope  nor  obanoe,  but  standeth  in  To-day. 

0  rich  banquet  of  To-day,  let  me  feast  upon  thee,  saving  manna; 

1  have  none  other  food  nor  store  but  daily  bread  To-day." 


8.  THB  nUELUSTB  BOVGS^—BukapEngtemd.    Horn,  1786;  died,  1842. 

Ho50B  is  the  acquisition  and  preseryation  of  the  dignity  of  our 
nature:  that  dignity  consists  in  its  perfection;  that  per&ction  is 
found  in  observing  the  laws  of  our  Creator ;  the  kws  of  the  Creator 
are  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  religion :  that  is,  the  observance  of 
what  He  teaches  us  by  the  natural  light  of  our  own  minds,  and  by 
the  special  revelations  of  His  will  manifestly  given.  They  both  con- 
cur in  teaching  us  that  individuals  have  not  the  dominion  of  their 
own  lives ;  otherwise,  no  suicide  would  be  a  criminal.  They  concur  in 
teaching  us  that  we  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  society 
of  which  we  are  members ;  otherwise,  morality  and  honor  would  be 
consistent  with  the  violation  of  law  and  the  disturbance  of  the  social 
sjst^n.  They  teach  us  that  society  cannot  continue  to  exist  where 
the  public  tribunals  are  despised  or  undervalued,  and  the  redress  of 
injuries  withdrawn  from  the  calm  regulation  of  public  justice,  for  the 
purpose  of  bein^  committed  to  the  c^rice  of  private  passion,  and  the 
execution  of  individual  iU-will ;  therefore,  the  man  of  honor  alndes 
by  the  law  of  God,  reveres  the  statutes  of  his  country,  and  is  respect- 
ful and  amenable  to  its  authorities.  Such,  my  friends,  is  what  the 
reflecting  portion  of  mankind  has  always  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
honor.  Tina  was  the  honor  of  the  Greek ;  this  was  the  honor  of  the 
Boman ;  this  the  honor  of  the  Jew ;  this  the  honor  of  the  Gentile ; 
this,  too,  was  the  honor  of  the  Christian,  until  the  superstition  and 
barbarity  of  Northern  devastators  darkened  his  glory  and  degraded 
his  character. 

Man,  then,  has  not  power  over  his  own  life ;  much  less  is  he  justi- 
fied in  depriving  another  human  being  of  life.  Upon  what  ground 
can  he  who  engages  in  a  duel,  through  the  fear  of  ignominy,  lay 
d^m  to  courage  ?  Unfortunate  delinquent !  Do  you  not  see  by  how 
many  links  your  victim  was  bound  to  a  multitude  of  others  ?  Does 
his  vain  and  idle  resignation  of  his  title  to  life  absolve  you  from  the 
'enormous  claims  whi^  society  has  upon  you  for  his  services, — his 
&mily  for  that  support,  of  which  you  have  robbed  them,  without  your 
own  enrichment?     Go,  stand  over  that  body;  call  back  that  soul 
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whioh  yoa  liave  driven  ftom  its  toiement;  take  up  that  hand  wkidi. 
your  pride  zeftiaed  to  touch,  not  one  hour  a^.  Yoa  have,  in  your 
pride  and  wrath,  usurped  one  prerogadye  of  &)d.  You  have  inflicted 
death.  At  least,  in  mercy,  attempt  the  exercise  of  another ;  breathe 
into  those  distended  nostrils,  —  let  your  brother  be  once  more  a  living 
soul!  MerciM  Father!  how  powerless  are  we  for  good,  but  how 
mighty  for  evil !  Wretched  man !  he  does  not  answer,  —  he  cannot 
rise.  All  your  efforts  to  make  him  breathe  are  vain.  His  soul  is 
already  in  the  presence  of  your  common  Creator.  Like  the  wretched 
Cain,  will  you  answer,  "  j^  I  my  brother*s  keeper  ?  "  Why  do  you 
turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  your  own  honorable  work  ? 
Yes,  go  as  iar  as  you  will,  still  the  admonition  will  ring  in  your  ears : 
It  was  by  your  hand  he  fell!  The  horrid  instrument  of  death  is 
still  in  that  hand,  and  the  stain  of  blood  upon  your  soul.  Fly,  if  you 
inll, — go  to  that  house  which  you  have  ^ed  with  desolation.  It  is 
the  shriek  of  his  widow,  —  they  are  the  cries  of  his  children,  —  the 
broken  sobs  of  his  parent ;  —  and,  amidst  the  wailings,  you  distinctly 
hear  the  voice  of  imprecation  on  your  own  guilty  head !  Will  your 
hanorable  feelings  be  content  with  this  ?  Have  you  now  had  abun- 
dant and  gentlemanly  satis&ction  ? 


9.   DAT  CONCSAIS  WHAT  NIGHT  BEVSALS.  — .^.  P.  J^tcAoZ. 

Vast  as  our  firmament  may  be,  has  it  boundaries,  or  does  it  stretch . 
away  into  infinitude?  Are  those  awful  spaces,  that  surround  it  on 
every  side,  void,  empty,  —  or  are  they  tenanted  by  worlds  and  systems 
similar  to  our  own  ?  No  wonder  that  a  mind  like  HerschcU's  should 
have  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  space  around  our  system  was  a 
vault,  in  whose  capacious  bosom  myriads  of  mighty  clusters  like  our 
own  universe  are  placed.  If  it  be  true  that  this  great  scheme  of  ours 
IS  simply  that  which  Herschell  first  supposed  it,  but  still  a  great,  sep* 
arate,  distinct  scheme,  whose  nature  is,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  represented  by  these  singular  Nebuke,  what  must  we  think  with 
regard  to  it  ?  Surely  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  its  immense  difiusion, 
its  vast  confines,  the  great  space  through  which  its  different  portions 
range,  there  must  lie  around  it,  on  every  side,  vast  untenanted  spaces ; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  may  it  not  be  that  amid  all  that  space,  also,  there 
are  floating' great  schemes  of  being  like  ours,  —  schemes,  I  say,  of 
different  s^pe,  of  different  character,  but  lying  in  these  vast  regions 
of  space  like  ours,  — schemes  quite  as  magnificent  as  that  vast  system 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong  ?  If  this  be  so,  what  a  conception,  in 
re^d  to  the  material  universe,  must  press  itself  upon  our  notice ! 

How  strange  that  this  Universe  is  only  yet  cognizable  by  one  human 
sense !  that  the  veil  of  the  sun's  light  entirely  conceals  its  wonders 
frx)m  our  view !  that,  had  the  light  of  that  Sun  not  been  veiled  by 
the  curtain  of  night  we  had  lived  amid  it  and  never  have  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  Stellar  Universe !    May  it  not,  then,  be  true,  that 
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during  mididglit,  when  these  infinite  oibs  appear  to  ns  from  their 
tmmeasaTed  depllis,  —  may  it  not  be  tnie  that  through  7^  as  thin, 
we  are  withheld  now  from  the  oonwioosness  of  other  UniTerses,  vast 
eren  as  the  world  of  stars  ?  But,  in  referenoe  to  an  idea  so  lofty,  let 
me  use  the  language  of  a  great  mind  :^ 

''Mjsterions  Night.!  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  by  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lorely  frame. 
This  glorioos  canopy  of  light  and  blae  1 
Yet  'neath  a  oortain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  fame, 
Hespenu  and  the  hosts  of  Hearen  oame. 
And,  lo  I  Creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  oould  hare  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Son  !  or  who  oould  find. 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  teseot  stood  revealed. 
That  to  snoh  oonntless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  1 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  1  — 
If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  why  may  not  Life  1 " 


10.  MAN'S  MATERIAL  TRIUMPHS.  —  Ori^no/  Translation, 

When  we  contemplate  man  in  his  relations  to  the  rest  of  creation, 
how  lofty,  in  the  comparison,  appears  his  lot !  He  subdues  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature.  He  combines  or  separates  them  according  to  his  wants, 
— according  to  his  caprices.  Master  of  the  earth,  he  covers  it  at  will 
with  cities,  with  villages,  with  monuments,  with  trees,  and  with  har- 
vests. He  forces  all  the  lower  animals  to  cultivate  it  for  him,  to  serve 
him  for  use  or  pastime,  or  to  disappear  firom  his  domain.  Master  of 
tlie  sea,  he  floats  at  ease  over  its  mi^thomed  abysses ;  he  places  dykes 
to  its  fury,  he  pillages  its  treasures,  and  he  makes  its  waves  his 
highway  of  transportation  from  clime  to  clime.  Master  of  the  de- 
ments, fire,  air,  hght,  water,  docile  slaves  of  his  sovereign  will,  are 
imprisoned  in  his  laboratories  and  manu&ctories,  or  harnessed  to  his 
cars,  which  l^ey  drag,  invisible  couriers,  swift  as  thought ! 

What  grandeur  and  what  power,  in  a  frail  being  of  a  day,  a  hardly 
perceptible  atom  amid  that  creation,  over  which  he  acquires  such  em- 
pire !  And  yet  this  creature,  so  diminutive,  so  weak,  has  received  an 
intelligent  and  reasoning  soul ;  and,  alone,  among  all  the  rest,  enjoys 
the  amazing  privilege  of  deriving  from  the  Fountain  of  life  and  light 
an  intellectual  radiance,  in  the  midst  of  worlds  whose  glow  is  but  tlie 
pale  reflex  of  material  orbs.  The  empire  of  the  world  has  been  given 
to  him,  because  his  spirit,  greater  than  the  world,  can  measure, 
admire,  comprehend,  and  explain  it.  Nature  has  beon  subjected  to 
him,  because  he  can  unveil  the  marvellous  mechanism  of  her  laws, 
penetrate  her  profoundest  secrets,  and  wrest  from  her  all  the  treasuras 
which  she  holds  in  her  bosom.  Placed  at  such  a  height,  man  would, 
indeed,  be  perilously  tempted; — giddy  and  dazzled,  he  would  forget 

•  J.  Blanoo  White. 
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the  adorable  Benefiustor,  who  had  made  him  bo  great,  and  admire  and 
adore  himself  aa  the  principle  and  the  first  sooroe  of  his  |randear, 
but  that  Divine  Goodness  has  been  quick  to  secure  him  m>m  this 
danger,  by  graving  in  his  being  a  law  of  dependence,  of  original  in- 
firmitj,  of  which  it  is  impossible  fi)r  pride  itself  to  e&oe  the  celestial 
imprint. 

And  so  has  Nature  been  commissioned  to  render  up  her  secrets  and 
her  treasures  with  a  reluctant  hand,  one  by  one,  at  the  price  of  har- 
assing labors  and  profound  meditations ;  to  make  man  feel,  at  every 
movement,  that  if  she  is  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  desires,  she  yields 
less  to  his  will  than  to  his  exertions;  —  a  sure  sign  of  his  dependence. 
And  so  shall  there  be  no  progress,  no  conquests  for  man,  which  are  not 
at  once  a  signal  proof  of  l^is  strength  and  his  weakness,  and  which  do 
not  bear  the  indelible  impress  *t  once  of  his  power  and  his  insufS^- 
ciency.  ^ 

IL  FOBTITUJDB  AMID  TBIAJA—Anonymout, 

0,  NKVER  from  thy  tempted  heart 
Let  thine  int^rity  depart ! 
When  Disappointment  fills  thy  cup. 
Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up ; 
Truth  will  prevaQ,  and  Justice  show 
Her  tardy  honors,  sure  though  slow. 
Bear  on  —  bear  bravely  on ! 

Bear  on !    Our  life  is  not  a  dream, 
Though  often  such  its  mazes  seem ; 
We  were  not  bom  for  lives  of  ease, 
Ourselves  alone  to  aid  and  please. 
To  each  a  daily  task  is  given, 
A  labor  which  shall  fit  tor  Heaven ; 
When  Duty  calls,  let  Love  grow  warm ;  — 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 
With  Faith  life's  trials  boldly  breast, 
And  come  a  conqueror  to  thy  rest. 

Bear  on  —  beax  bravely  on ! 


12.  THB  rNITBD  STATES  0?  EUEOPB — Original  Tranalation, 
From  Victor  Ilago's  Presidential  Address  at  the  Peace  Congress,  1849. 

A  DAY  will  come  when  you,  France,  —  you,  Kusaa,  —  you,  Italy, 
— you,  England, — you,  Germany,  —  all  of  you.  Nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent,—  shall,  without  losing  your  distinctive  qualities  and  your 
glorious  individuality,  blend  in  a  higher  unity,  and  form  a  European 
fraternity,  even  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Alsace,* 
all  the  French  provinces,  have  blended  into  France.    A  day  will  come, 

*  IVonoimoed  AlsMi. 
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ivboD  war  shall  seem  aa  ahnurd  and  impossible  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, between  Petersbnrg  and  Berlin,  as  between  Bouen  *  and  Amiens,! 
between  Boston  and  Philaddphia.  A  day  will  come  when  ballets 
and  hxnbs  shall  be  replaoed.  by  ballots,  by  the  univeisal  suffrages  of 
the  People,  by  the  sacred  arbitrament  of  a  great  sovereiffn  ^nate, 
which  shall  be  to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to^Bn^and,  what 
the  Diet  is  to  (Germany,  what  the  Legishiliye  Assembly  is  to  IVance. 
A  day  will  come  when  a  cannon  shall  be  exhibited  in  our  museums, 
as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and  men  shall  marvel  that  such 
Uungi  oould  be.  A  day  will  oome  when  shall  be  seen  those  two 
immense  groups,  the  United  States' of  America  and  ^e  United  States 
of  Europe,  in  &oe  of  each  other,  extending  hand  to  hand  over  the 
ocean,  exfihanging  their  products,  their  commerce,  thdr  industry,  their 
arts,  ih&T  genius,  —  clearing  the  earth,  colonizing  deserts,  and  ame- 
liorating creation,  under  the  eye  of  the  Creator. 

And,  for  that  day  to  arrive,  it  is  not  necessary  that  lour  hundred 
years  should  paas :  for  we  live  in  a  fiist  time ;  we  live  in  a  current  of 
events  and  of  ideas  the  most  impetuous  that  has  ever  swept  along  the 
Nations ;  and  at  an  epoch  when  a  year  may  sometimes  effect  the  work 
of  a  century.  And,  to  you  I  appeal,  —  French,  English,  Germans, 
Bussians,  Sdaves,  Europeans,  .^ericans,  —  what  have  we  to  do  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  great  day?  Love  one  another !  To  love 
one  another,  in  this  immense  work  of  pacification,  is  the  best  way  of 
aiding  6od«  For  God  wills  that  this  Bubhme  end  should  be  acoom- 
plish^.  And,  see,  for  the  attainment  of  it,  what,  on  all  sides,  He  is 
doing !  See  what  discoveries  He  causes  to  epring  firom  the  human 
brain,  all  tending  to  the  great  end  of  peace !  What  progress !  What 
simplifications !  How  does  Nature,  more  and  more,  si^er  herself  to 
be  vanquished  by  man !  How  does  matter  become,  more  and  more, 
the  shive  of  intdligence  and  the  servant  of  civilization  !  How  do  the 
causes  of  war  vanish  with  the  causes  of  suffering !  How  are  remote 
Nations  brought  near !  How  is  distance  abridged !  And  how  does 
this  abridgment  make  men  more  like  brothers !  Thanks  to  railroads, 
Europe  wul  soon  be  no  larger  than  France  whs  in  the  middle  ages ! 
Thanks  to  steamships,  we  now  traverse  the  ocean  more  easily  than  we 
could  the  Mediterranean  once !  Yet  a  few  years  more,  and  the  elec- 
tric thread  of  concord  shall  encircle  th^  globe,  and  unite  the  world ! 

When  I  consider  all  that  Providence  haiB  done  for  us,  and  all  that 
politicians  have  done  against  us,  a  melancholy  consideration  presents 
itself.  We  learn,  from  the  statistics  of  Europe,  that  she  now  spends 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  armies,  die  sum  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  If,  for  the  last  thirty-two  years,  this  enormous 
sum  had  been  expended  in  the  interests  of  peace,  —  America  mean- 
while aiding  Europe,  —  know  you  what  would  have  happened  ?  The 
fkce  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed.  Isthmuses  would  have 
been  cut  through;  rivers  would  have  been  channelled;   mountains 

*  Fnoooooed  Boouig.  t  Ahmeeang. 
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tonnened.  Rulroads  would  have  covered  the  fcwo  continents.  The 
merchant  tonna^  of  the  world  would  have  increased  a  hundred-fold. 
There  would  be  nowhere  barren  plains,  nor  moors,  nor  marshes. 
Cities  would  be  seen  where  now  all  is  still  a  solitude.  Harbors  would 
have  been  du^  where  shoals  and  rocks  now  threaten  navigation.  Asia 
would  be  tsjMl  to  a  state  of  civilisation.  Africa  would  be  restored 
to  man.  Abundance  would  flow  forth  from  every  side,  from  all  the 
veins  of  the  earth,  beneath  the  labor  of  the  whole  family  of  man ;  and 
misery  would  disappear !  And,  with  misery,  what  would  also  disap- 
pear ?  Revolutions.  Yes ;  the  fiice  of  the  world  would  be  changed. 
Instead  of  destroying  one  another,  men  would  peacefully  people  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  making  revolutions,  tliey  would 
establish  colonies.  Instead  of  bringing  back  barbarism  into  civiliza- 
tion, they  would  carry  civilization  into  barbarism. 


13.  THE  PZAOB  CONQBKS  OF  THE  XJTSlGS.-^  Edward  Everett.    June  170,  1800. 

Among  the  great  ideas  of  the  age,  we  are  authorized  in  reckoning 
a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace.  An  impression  is  imqucstion- 
ably  gaining  strength  in  the  world,  that  public  war  is  no  less  reproach- 
ful to  our  ChrLstian  civilization  than  the  private  wars  of  the  feudal 
chiefe  in  the  middle  ages.  A  Congress  ctf  Nations  begins  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  practicable  measure.  Statesmen,  and  orators,  and  phi- 
lanthropists, are  flattering  themselves  that  the  countries  of  Europe, 
which  have  existed  as  independent  sovereignties  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  have  never  united  in  one  movement  since  the  Crusades,  may  be 
brought  into  some  community  of  action  for  this  end. 

They  are  calling  conventions,  and  digesting  projects,  by  which 
Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  Republics,  inhabited  by  diflferent  races  of 
men,  —  tribes  of  Slavonian,  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  mixed  descent,  — 
speaking  difierent  languages,  believing  different  creeds, — Greeks,  Cath- 
olics, and  Protestants,  men  who  are  scarcely  willing  to  live  on  the 
same  earth  with  each  other,  or  go  to  the  same  Heaven,  —  can  be  made 
to  agree  to  some  great  plan  of  common  umpirage.  If,  while  these 
sanguine  projects  are  pursued, — while  we  are  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  compass  sea  and  land  in  the  expectation  of  bringing  these 
jarring  nationalities  into  some  kind  of  union,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
war,  —  if,  I  say,  at  this  juncture,  the  People  of  these  thirty  United 
States,  most  of  which  are  of  the  average  size  of  sr  European  King- 
dom, destined,  if  they  remain  a  century  longer  at  peace  with  each 
other,  to  eqmd  in  numbers  the  entire  population  of  Eui'ope ;  States, 
which,  drawn  together  by  a  general  identity  of  descent,  language  and 
faith,  have  not  so  much  formed  as  grown  up  into  a  National  Confed- 
eration, pos.scjwing  in  its  central  Legislature,  Executive  and  Judi- 
diary,  an  efficient  tribunal  for  tiio  arbitration  and  decision  of  contro- 
versies, —  an  actual  Peace  Congress,  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
common  Constitution  and  kw,  and  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  to 
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the  mdiyidnal  citizen  (which  this  projected  Congress  of  Nations  does 
not  even  hope  to  exercise),  —  if,  while  we  grasp  at  this  shadow  of  a 
GoDgresB  of  Nations,  we  let  go  of —  nay,  break  np,  and  scatter  to  the 
wiii£ — this  sabstantial  onion,  this  read  Peace  Congress,  which,  for 
sixty  jears,  has  kept  the  country,  with  all  its  conflicting  elements,  in 
a  state  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled  in  the  world,  we  shall  com- 
mit a  folly  for  which  the  language  we  speak  has  no  name ;  against 
which,  if  we,  rational  beings,  should  faSl  to  protest,  the  dumb  stones 
of  yonder  monument  would  immediately  cry  out  in  condemnation ! 


14.  THE  SPIBIT  OF  THE  AGE  ADYEBSE  TO  WAB.~J2ev.  O.  C.  Btckwith, 

Wax  will  yet  cease  from  the  whole  earth ;  for  God  Himself  has  said 
it  shall.  As  an  infidel,  I  might  doubt  this ;  but  as  a  Christian,  I  can- 
not. If  God  has  taught  anything  in  the  Bible,  He  haa  taught  peace ; 
if  He  has  promised  anything  there.  He  has  promised  peace,  ultimate 
peace,  to  the  whxAe  world ;  and,  unless  the  night  of  a  godless  scepticism 
should  settle  on  my  soul,  I  must  believe  on,  and  hope  on,  and  work  on, 
imtil  the  Nations,  from  pole  to  pole,  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
pbo^ishares,  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no 
more.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  see,  or  I  think  I  see,  Sie  dawn  of  that  coming  day. 
I  see  it  in  the  new  and  better  spirit  of  the  age.  I  see  it  in  the  Press, 
the  Pulpit,  and  the  School.  I  see  it  in  every  factory,  and  ateamship, 
and  rail-car.  I  see  it  in  every  enterprise  of  Christian  benevolence 
and  reform.  I  see  it  in  all  the  means  of  general  improvement,  in 
^  the  good  influences  of  the  age,  now  at  work  over  the  whole  earth. 
Yes ;  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  that  can  never  rest  until  the  war-demon 
is  hunted  from  the  habitations  of  men.  The  spirit  that  is  now  push- 
ing its  enterprrises  and  improvements  in  every  direction ;  the  spirit  that 
is  unfurling  the  white  flag  of  commerce  on  every  sea,  and  bartering 
its  commodities  in  every  port ;  the  spirit  that  is  laying  every  power 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  utmost  resources  of  human  ingenuity,  under 
the  largest  contributions  possible,  for  the  general  welfiure  of  mankind ; 
the  spirit  that  hunts  out  firom  your  cities'  darkest  alleys  the  outcasts 
of  poverty  and  crime,  for  relief  and  reform ;  nay,  goes  down  into  the 
barred  and  bolted  dungeons  of  penal  vengeance,  and  brings  up  its 
callous,  haggard  victims,  into  the  sunli^t  of  a  love  that  pities  even 
while  it  smites ;  the  spirit  that  is  everywhere  rearing  hospitals  for 
the  ack,  retreats  for  the  insane,  and  schools  that  all  but  teach  the 
damb  to  speak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  blind  to  see ;  the  spirit 
that  harnesses  the  fire-horse  in  his  iron  gear,  and  sends  him  pant^ 
ing,  with  hot  but  unwearied  breath,  across  empires,  and  continents, 
and  seas;  the  spirit  that  catches  the  very  li^tning  of  Heaven,  and 
makes  it  bear  messages,  swift,  almost,  as  thought,  from  city  to  <nty, 
from  country  to  country,  round  the  globe ;  the  spirit  that  subsidizes 
&11  these  to  &e  godlike  work  of  a  world's  salvation,  and  employs  them 
to  scatter  the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  thick  as  leaves  of  autumn, 
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or  dew-drops  of  morning,  all  over  the  earth;  the  Bpirit  that  is  ftt 
length  weaving  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  onr  whole  race  into  the 
web  of  one  vast  fraternity,  and  stamping  upon  it,  or  writing  over  it, 
in  characters  bright  as  sonbeams,  ^ose  simple  yet  glorious  truths, 
the  fatherhood  of  Gody  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  —  is  it  possiblo 
for  SQoh  a  spirit  to  rest  until  it  shall  have  swept  war  from  the  earth 
forever  ? 


15.  M06ES  IN  SiaHI  OF  THB  FKOBOBED  LAND—ir.  B.  O.  Peabo^.  B.  1799 ;  4. 1847. 

Thb  le^fidation  of  Moses !  Let  me  ask,  what  other  legisbition  of 
ancient  times  is  still  exerting  any  influence  upon  the  world  ?  What 
philosopher,  what  statesman  of  ancient  times,  can  boast  a  single  dis- 
ciple now  ?  What  other  voice  comes  down  to  us,  over  the  stormy 
waves  oi  time  ?  But  this  man  is  at  this  day,  — at  this  hour,  —  exert- 
ing a  mighty  influence  over  millions ;  the  whole  Hebrew  Nation  do 
homage  to  lus  illustrioos  name.  Though  the  daily  saonfioe  has  ceased, 
and  the  distmction  of  the  tribes  is  lost,  —  though  the  temple  has  not 
left  one  stone  upon  anotiier,  and  the  altar-fires  have  been  extinguished 
Icmg  ago,  — stUl,  wherever  a  Jew  is  found, — and  they  are  found 
wherever  the  foot  of  an  adventurer  travels,  —  he  is  a  living  monument 
of  the  power  which  this  great  Hebrew  statesman  still  luis  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  conntrymen. 

And  now  let  us  take  one  gbince  at  this  prophet,  at  the  dose  of  a 
life  so  laborious  and  honored.  Up  to  his  one  hundired  and  twentieth 
year,  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  had  his  strength  abated.  But  now, 
when  he  stands  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  promised  land,  his  last  hour 
of  mortal  life  is  come.  To  conduct  his  People  to  that  land  had  been 
his  daily  eflbrt,  and  his  nightly  dream ;  and  yet  he  is  not  permitted 
to  enter  it,  though  it  would  never  have  been  the  home  of  Israel,  but 
for  him.  He  ascends  a  mountain  to  die,  and  there  the  land  of  promise 
spreads  out  its  romantic  landscape  at  his  feet  There  is  Gilead,  with  its 
deep  valleys  and  forest-covered  hills ;  there  are  the  rich  plains  and 
pastures  of  Dan ;  there  is  Judah  with  its  rocky  heights,  and  Jeridio 
with  its  palm-trees  and  rose-gardens ;  there  is  the  Jordan,  seen  from 
Lebanon  downward,  winding  over  its  yellow  sands;  the  long  Uue  line 
of  the  Mediterranean  can  l^  seen  over  the  moontain  battlements  of 
the  West.  On  this  magnifioent  death-bed  the  Statesman  of  Israel 
breathed  his  last  Lest  the  gratitude  which  so  often  follows  the  dead, 
though  d^ed  to  the  living,  should  pay  him  Divine  honors,  they  buried 
him  m  darkness  and  silence ;  and  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre, 
unto  this  day. 

» 

le.  NSCBBSITT  OF  UlW,-- Richard  Hooker,    Bom,  1668 ;  died,  1000. 

Thb  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold 
them,  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth  up  the 
one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  life, 
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k  in  the  boBom  of  the  earlih  oonoealed ;  and  if  there  be  oooasbn  at 
any  time  to  seaidi  into  it,  such  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than 
pleasant,  botli  to  them  which  modertake  it  and  for  the  lookers  on. 
In  like  manner,  the  nse  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under 
them  may  enjoy  witii  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first 
original  causes  firom  whrace  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the 
greatest  part  of  men  they  are. 

Since  tbe  time  that  God  did  first  prochdm  the  edicts  of  His  law 
upon  the  world,  Heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  His  voice,  and 
their  labor  hath  been  to  do  Wb  will.  He  made  a  kw  for  the  rain ; 
He  gave  Bis  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  His 
commandment.  Now,  if  Nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave 
altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  own 
law ;  if  tiiose  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof 
all  thin^  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  lose  tibe  qualities 
wfaidi  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of  that  Heavenly  arch  erected 
over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  cdestial  spheres 
should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn 
themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights 
ci  Heaven,  which  now,  as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course, 
should,  as  it  were,  through  a  languishing  fiiintness,  begin  to  stand 
and  to  rest  himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  firom  her  beaten  way ; 
the  times  and  seasons  of  tibe  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered 
and  confused  mixture;  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp;  the 
clouds  yield  no  rain ;  titie  earth  be  defeated  of  Heavenly  influence ;  the 
froits  ^  the  earth  {one  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts  of 
their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief,  — what  would  be- 
come of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  ?  See  we 
not  plainly  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things  in 
Heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeding  her  care, 
and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  inm  her  power.  Both  angels  and 
men,  and  creatores  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  di£ferent 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all,  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the 
mother  of  their  peace  taid  joy. 


17.  JTJSnCX.— TAoiiMW  CarlyU. 

Lv  this  God's  world,  with  its  wild-whirling  ed^es  and  mad  feam- 
oceans,  where  men  and  Nations  perish  as  if  without  kw,  and  judgDwnt 
fi>r  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  dost  thou  think  that  there  is 
therefore  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fix)l  hath  said  in  his  heart.  It 
is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  were  wise  because  tibey  denied,  and 
knew  forever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again  there  is  nothing  else  but 
jostice.     One  strong  thing  I  find  here  below :  the  just  thing,  the  true 
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ihing.  My  fiiend,  if  thoa  hadst  all  ike  ariilleiy  of  Woolwich  tmn- 
dling  ai  thy  baok  in  sapport  of  an  unjnst  tiling,  and  infinite  bonfires 
visibly  waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to  Maze  oentaries  long  for  thy  victory 
on  behalf  of  it,  I  would  adviae  thee  to  call  halt,  to  fling  down  thy 
baton,  and  say,  "In  God's  name,  No!"  Thy  "  success !"  — Poor 
devil,  what  will  thy  success  amount  to  ?  If  the  thing  is  unjust,  thou 
hast  not  succeeded ;  no,  not  though  bonfires  blazed  from  North  to 
South,  and  bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote  leading-articles,  and  the  just 
thing  lay  trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and 
annihilated  thing.  Success  ?  —  In  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and 
dark — all  cold,  eyeless,  deaf;  no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding-dong  of  bells, 
or  leading-articles,  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all  forever.  What 
kind  of  suoeesB  is  that  ? 


It.  TO*MOBB0W.  ^Ifatktmiel  CotUm.    Bom,  1707 }  tfieif,  1788. 

To-MORROW,  didst  thou  say  ? 
Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say,  To-morrow. 
Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it — To-morrow ! 
T  is  a  sharper,  who  stakes  his  penury 
Against  thy  plenty, — who  takes  thy  ready  cash. 
And  pays  thee  naught,  but  wishes,  hopes,  and  promises. 
The  currency  of  idiots,  —  injurious  bankrupt, 
That  gulls  the  easy  creditor ! —  To-morrow  ! 
It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  Time, 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fill's  calendar. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it.     No,  my  Horatio, 
'T  is  Fancy's  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father ; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are,  and  as  baseless 
As  the  fimtastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend,  —  arrest  the  present  moment ; 
For  be  assured  they  all  are  arrant  tell-tales : 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their  path 
Trackless,  as  the  winged  couriers  of  the  air. 
They  post  to  Heaven,  and  there  record  thy  folly ; 
Because,  though  stationed  on  the  important  watch, 
Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  sentinel. 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnoticed,  unimproved.  — 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumberest  on  the  guard, 
Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive ;  and  when  thou  thus 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hoodwinked  justice,  who  shall  tell  thy  audit  ? 

Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio ; 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings : 
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Tia  of  more  worth  thaa  Kingdoms !  &r  more  preoioofl 

Than  all  the"crima(Hi  treasureB  of  life's  foontaiii. 

O  !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp ;  but,  like 

The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  &st  until  he  bless  thee. 


19.  THX  BL0QX7ENGB  OF  ACTION — DanUl  Webtter. 


When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions, 
when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing 
is  valuable  in  speech,  further  than  it  ib  connected  with  high  intellect- 
ual and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force  and  earnestness,  are  the 
qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not 
consist  in  speecL  It  cannot  be  brought  from  &r.  Labor  and  learn- 
ing may  toU  for  it,  but  they  will  tcul  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases 
may  be  marshalled  in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It 
must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected 
passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire 
after  it, — they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of 
volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  ori^nal,  native  force.  The  graces 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  costiy  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances 
of  speech,  shock  and  dis^t  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate 
of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision 
of  the  hour.  Then,  vrords  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and 
aU  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself  then  feels 
rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then, 
patriotism  is  eloquent;  then,  self^levotion  is  eloquent.  The  dear 
conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the 
firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming 
firom  the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man 
onward,  right  onward,  to  his  object,  —  this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or,  rather, 
it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence,  —  it  is  action, 
noble,  soblime,  godlike  action ! 


90.  SKSCEBSXY  THE  SOUL  09  EL0QI7ENCE. — Ooethe.    Bam,  1749 }  dUd,  1832. 

How  shall  we  learn  to  sway  the  minds  of  men 
By  eloquence  ?  to  rule  them,  or  persuade  ?  — 
Do  you  seek  genuine  and  worthy  feme  ? 
Keason  and  honest  feeling  want  no  arts 
Of  utterance,  —  ask  no  toil  of  elocution !  — 
And,  when  you  speak  in  earnest,  do  you  need 
A  search  for  words  ?   0 !  these  fine  holiday  phrases, 
In  which  you  robe  your  worn-out  commonplaces, 
rhese  scraps  of  paper  which  you  crimp  and  curl, 
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And  twist  into  a  thousand  idle  shapes, 

Theee  filigree  ornaments,  are  good  fi)r  nothing,  — 

Cost  time  and  pains,  please  few,  impose  on  no  one; 

Are  nnrefreshing,  as  the  wind  that  whistles,    * 

In  autumn,  'mong  tibe  dry  and  wrinkled  leaves. 

If  feeling  does  not  prompt,  in  yarn  you  strive. 

If  from  the  soul  the  language  does  not  oome, 

B  J  its  own  impulse,  to  impel  the  hearts 

Of  hearers  with  communicated  power, 

In  vain  you  strive,  in  vain  you  study  earnestly,  — 

Toil  on  forever,  piece  together  fragments,  — 

Cook  up  your  broken  scraps  of  sentences. 

And  blow,  with  puffing  breath,  a  struggling  light, 

Glimmering  confusedly  now,  now  cold  in  ashes,  — 

Startle  the  school-boys  with  your  metaphors,  — 

And,  if  such  feed  may  suit  your  appetite. 

Win  the  vain  wonder  of  applauding  children ! 

But  never  hope  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men^ 

And  mould  the  souls  of  many,  into  one, 

By  words  which  oome  not  native  from  the  heart ! 


XL.  THB  CHRISIIAK  O'B.ATO'R.  —  Ori^naltranalationfromFiUemain, 

Bt  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  tribone  was  erected,  from 
which  the  most  sublime  truths  were  boldly  announced  to  all  the  world; 
frcmi  which  the  purest  lessons  of  morality  were  made  fiuniliar  to  the 
ignorant  multitude ;  a  tribone  so  authoritative,  so  august,  that  before 
it  Emperors,  soiled  with  the  blood  of  the  People,  were  humbled ;  a 
tribune  so  pacific  and  tutelary,  that  more  than  onoe  it  has  given  re^ige 
to  its  mortal  enemies ;  a  tribune,  from  which  many  an  interest,  aban- 
doned everywhere  else,  was  long  defended ;  a  tribune  which,  singly 
and  eternally,  has  pleaded  the  cAuse  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of 
the  oppressed  agunst  the  oppressor,  and  of  man  against  himself. 

There,  all  becomes  ennobled  and  deified.  The  Christian  orator, 
with  his  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  elevating  and  startling 
them  by  turns,  can  reveal  to  them  a  destiny  grander  than  glory,  or 
terribler  than  death.  Fr(»n  the  hi^est  Heavens  he  can  draw  down 
an  eternal  hope  to  the  tomb,  where  Pericles  could  bring  only  tributary 
lamentations  and  tears.  If,  with  the  Roman  orator,  he  conmaemorates 
the  warrior  fidlen  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  ^ves  to  the  soul  of  the 
departed  that  immortality  which  Cicero  darod  promise  only  to  his 
renown  ;  he  charge^  Deity  itself  with  the  acqmttal  of  a  ooimtry's 
gratitude. 

Would  the  orator  confine  himself  to  evangelical  preaching  ?  That 
sdence  qf  morals,  that  experience  of  mankind,  those  secrets  of  the 
pasBons,  which  were  the  constant  study  of  the  philosophers  and  orators 
of  antiquity,  ought  to  be  his,  also,  to  command.     It  is  for  him,  even 
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more  than  it  was  for  themy  to  know  all  the  windings  of  the  human 
heart,  all  the  yicisedtudes  of  the  emotions,  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul ;  not  with  a  view  to  exciting  those  violent  afiectbns,  those  popu- 
lar animosities,  tiiose  fierce  kindlings  of  passion,  those  fires  of  ven- 
geance and  of  hate,  in  the  outbursts  of  which  the  triumph  of  aooient 
eloquence  was  attained ;  but  to  appease,  to  soften,  to  punfy,  the  soul. 
Armed  against  all  the  passions,  without  the  privilege  of  availing  him- 
self of  any,  he  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  create  a  new  paaeion,  if  bv 
that  name  we  may  pro&ne  the  profimnd,  the  sublime  sentiment,  which 
can  alone  vanquidb  and  replace  all  othere  in  the  heart,  —  an  ifUeUi' 
gent  rdigious  enthttsiasm;  and  it  is  that,  which  should  impart  to  his 
elocution,  to  his  thoughts,  to  his  words,  rather  the  inspiration  of  a 
prophet  than  the  art  and  manner  of  an  orator. 


22.  AFFEOIATIOK  IN  THE  VULPSX.^WUUamCowper,    Bom,  1731  j  died,  1800. 

In  man- or  woman,  —  but  &r  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar, — in  mj  soul  I  loathe 
All  a£fectation.     Tis  my  peifect  scorn; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust 
What !  —  will  a  man  play  tricks,  —  will  he  indulge 
A  rally,  fi>nd  conceit  of  his  &ir  form. 
And  just  proportion,  ftshionable  mien. 
And  pretty  feoe,  —  in  presence  of  his  God  ? 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes. 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes. 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth. 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock ! 
Therefore,  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare. 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass ! 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  besides, 
Though  learned  with  labor,  and  though  much  admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill-informed. 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men. 
Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle-bestrid. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm. 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  li&, 
C-oincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
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Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 

But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 

In  oonvorsation  involous,  in  dress 

Extreme,  at  onoe  rapacious  and  profuse ; 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  lus  side, 

Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes ; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 

Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 

Constant  at  roula,  familiar  with  a  round 

Of  ladyships  —  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 

Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold ; 

And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 

By  infidelity  and  love  of  world, 

To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 

To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride  j  — 

From  such  apostles,  0,  ye  mitred  heads. 

Preserve  the  Church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 

On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn ! 


».  UnLITT  OF  mSTOIlT.— OK^'no/  TroMlation  from  De  Sigvr,    B.  1763  •,  d.  18901 

"Whatever  your  career,  a  knowledge  of  histoiy  will  always  be  to 
you  a  source  of  profit  and  delight.  Examples  strike  deeper  than 
precepts.  They  serve  as  proofe  to  convince,  and  as  images  to  attract. 
History  gives  us  the  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  collective  reason 
of  ages.  We  are  organized  like  men  of  the  remotest  times ;  we  have 
the  same  virtues  and  the  same  vices ;  and,  hurried  forward,  like  them, 
by  our  passions,  we  listen  with  distrust  to  those  warnings  of  wisdom 
which  would  thwart  our  inclinations.  But  History  is  an  impartial 
instructor,  whose  reasonings,  which  are  facts^  we  cannot  gainsay.  It 
exhibits  to  us  the  Past,  to  prefigure  the  Future.  It  is  the  mirror  of 
truth.  Nations  and  men,  the  most  renowned,  are  judged  in  our  ^es 
from  a  point  of  time  which  destroys  all  illusion,  and  with  a  singleness 
of  purpose  which  no  surviving  interest  can  mislead. 

Before  the  tribunal  of  History,  conquerors  descend  from,  their  tri- 
umphal cars;  tyrants  are  no  longer  formidable  by  their  satellites; 
princes  appear  before  us  unattend^  by  their  retinue,  and  stripped  of 
that  false  grandeur  with  which  Flattery  saw  them  invested.  You 
detest,  without  danger,  the  ferocity  of  Nero,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla, 
the  hypocrisy  of  Tiberius,  the  licentiousness  of  Caligula.  If  you 
have  seen  Dionysius  terrible  at  Syracuse,  you  behold  him  humbled  at 
Corinth.  The  plaudits  of  an  inconstant  multitude  do  not  delude 
your  judgment  in  &vor  of  the  envious  traduoers  of  the  good  and 
great ;  and  you  follow,  with  enthusiasm,  the  virtuous  Socrates  to  his 
prison,  the  just  Aristides  into  exile.  K  you  admire  the  valor  of 
Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  Granlcus,  on  the  plains  of  Arbela,  — 
you  condemn,  without  fear,  that  umneasured  ambition  which  hurried 
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Um  io  the  reoesses  of  India,  and  that  profligacj  which,  at  Babylon, 
tarnished  the  dose  of  his  career.  The  love  of  liberty,  cherished  by 
the  Greeks,  may  kindle  your  sonl ;  bat  their  jealousies,  their  fiokl^ 
ness,  their  ingratitade,  their  sanguinary  quarrels,  their  corruption  of 
manners,  at  onoe  announce  and  explain  to  you  their  ruin.  If  Home, 
with  her  colossal  power,  excite  your  astonishment,  you  shall  not  &il 
soon  to  distinguish  the  virtues  which  constituted  her  grandeur,  from 
the  yices  whi(m  predpitated  her  &11.  Everywhere  shedl  you  recog- 
nize the  proof  of  this  antique  maxim,  that,  in  the  end,  only  what  is 
honest  is  useful ;  that  we  are  truly  great  only  throu^  justice,  and 
entirely  happy  only  through  virtue.  Time  dispenses  equitably  its 
recompenses  and  its  chastisements ;  and  we  may  measure  the  growth 
and  the  decline  of  a  People  by  the  purity  or  corruption  of  their  morals. 
Virtue  is  the  enduring  cement  of  the  power  of  Nations;  and  without 
that,  their  ruin  is  inevitable ! 


M.  VAI£S  COLORINO  LENT  TO  WAA.  — TAonuM  Chalmen.    Bom,  1780 }  tfietf,  1847. 

On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to  spread  a 
most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbarities 
to  tive  back-ground  of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I  see  it  in  the 
history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  sucoesmve  charges.  I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which 
lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  trans- 
ports its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and  its  figures,  and  its  nod- 
ding plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishmenis  over 
a  scene  of  l^alized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the  music  which  represents 
the  progress  of  the  battle ;  and  where,  after  being  inspired  by  the 
trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty  and  tenderness  of  a 
drawing-room  are  seen  to  bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ; 
nor  do  I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death- 
tones  of  the  thickening  contest,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men, 
as  they  &de  away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence. 

All,  all,  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  half-sighted  creatures  we 
are-  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other 
Bsp&at  than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulness;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing 
but  to  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the 
(trong  current  of  the  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for  war.  Then 
only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  prin- 
ciple on  all  the  subordinate  tastes  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then 
will  ^ory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the  wakeM  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gospel,  chasing  away  every  speU,  will  be  turned  by  the 
treadiiery  of  no  delusion  whatever  ^m  its  simple  but  sublime  enter- 
prises for  the  good  of  the  species.  Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quiet- 
ness will  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and  war — cruel,  atrocious, 
unrdlenting  war  —  wiU  be  stripped  of  its  many  and  its  bewildering 
fiiscinations. 
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25.  DEATH^S  FINAL  CONQUEST.— Jame«  Shirley,    Bam,  15M }  died,  16M. 

The  glories  of  oar  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  Fate ; 
Peath  lays  his  icj  hand  on  Kings ! 
Sceptre,  Crown, 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield,  — 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  Fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  conquering  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  Death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow !  — 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds : 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds ! 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


2S.  RELIGION  OV  KEVOLUnONART   VXS.-^  Original  Adi^tatum  from  Lamartine, 

I  KNOW  —  I  sigh  when  I  think  of  it  —  that  hitherto  the  Fifench 
People  have  been  the  least  religious  of  all  the  Nations  of  Europe. 
The  great  men  of  other  countries  live  and  die  on  the  scene  of  history, 
looking  up  to  Heaven.  Our  great  men  live  and  die  looking  at  the 
spectator ;  or,  at  most,  at  posterity.  Open  the  history  of  America, 
the  history  of  England,  and  the  history  of  France.  Washington 
and  Franklin  fought,  spoke  and  sufiered,  always  in  the  name  of  God, 
for  whom  they  acted ;  and  the  liberate  of  America  died  confiding  to 
God  the  liberty  of  the  People  and  his  own  soul.  Sidney,  the  young 
martyr  of  a  patriotism  guilty  of  nothing  but  impatience,  and  who 
died  to  expiate  his  country's  dream  of  liberty,  said  to  his  jailer,  *'  I 
rejoice  that  I  die  innocent  toward  the  king,  but  a  victim,  resigned  to 
the  King  on  High,  to  whom  all  life  is  due."  The  Eepubli<^)s  of 
OromweU  sought  only  the  way  of  God,  even  in  the  blow  of  battles. 
But  k)ok  at  Mirabeau  on  the  bed  of  death.  <<  Crown  me  with  flow- 
ers," said  he ;  '*  intoxicate  me  with  perftimes.  Let  me  die  to  the 
sound  of  delicious  music."    Not  a  word  was  there  of  God  or  of  his 
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own  BOol!  Sensoal  philoflopher,  sapreme  Boisaaligm  w«s  his  last 
desire  in  his  agony !  Contemplate  Madame  Boland,  the  strong-hearted 
woman  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  oart  that  conveyed  her  to  death. 
Not  a  glance  toward  Heaven !  Only  one  word  for  the  earth  she  was 
quitting :  "  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  in  thy  name  are  committed ! " 
Approach  Ihe  dungeon  door  of  the  Girondins.  Their  last  night  is  a 
bamquet,  —  their  only  hymn  the  Marsdllaise !  Hear  Danton  on  the 
platform  of  the  scaffold :  *'  I  have  had  a  good  time  of  it ;  let  me  go 
to  sleep."  Then,  to  the  executioner :  "You  will  show  my  head  to  ^e 
People ;  it  is  worth  the  trouble  ! "  1^  &dth,  annihilation ;  his  last 
sigh,  vanity! 

Bdiold  the  Frenchman  of  this  latter  age !  What  must  one  think  of 
the  religious  sentiment  of  a  free  People,  whose  great  figures  seem  thus 
to  march  in  procession  to  annihilation,  and  to  w£)m  death  itself  recalls 
ndther  the  threatenings  nor  the  promises  of  God !  The  Republic 
of  these  men  without  a  God  was  quickly  stranded.  The  liberty,  won 
by  so  much  heroism  and  so  much  genius,  did  not  find  in  France  a  con* 
science  to  shelter  it,  a  God  to  avenge  it,  a  People  to  defend  it,  against 
that  Atheism  which  was  called  glory.  All  ended  in  a  soldier,  and 
some  apostate  republicans  travestied  into  courtiers.  An  atheistic 
Bepoblicamsm  cannot  be  heroic.  When  you  terrify  it,  it  yields. 
When  you  would  buy  it,  it  becomes  venal.  It  would  be  very  foolish 
to  immolate  itself.  Who  would  give  it  credit  for  the  sacrifice,  —  the 
People  ungrateful,  and  God  non-existent?  'So  finish  atheistic  Rev- 

dtttiODB! 

» 

».  TBB  SAVIOUB*S  BEPLT  TO  THB  TEMPTER.- Jbikn  MiUon.  Bom,  1606 ;  tfted,  1074. 

Thou  neither  dost  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  afiect 

For  glory's  sake,  by  all  thy  argument. 

ExtiH  not  riches,  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 

The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare ;  more  apt 

To  slacken  Virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

What  if,  with  like  aversion,  I  reject 

Riches  and  realms  ?    Tet  not,  for  that  a  Grown, 

Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns,  — 

Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless  nights,  — 

For  herein  stands  the  virtue  of  a  King, 

That  for  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears :  — 

Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Pasfflons,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  a  King ! 

Hus,  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains, 

And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 

Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes,  — 

Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within ! 

To  know,  and,  knowing,  worship  God  aright, 
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Is  yet  more  kingly :  Ms  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part; 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns, 
And  oft  by  force,  which,  to  a  generous  mind, 
So  reigning,  can  be  no  sincere  delight. 

They  err  who  count  it  jdonous  to  subdue 
Great  cities  by  assault.    Wbat  do  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter  and  enslave. 
Peaceable  Nations,  neighboring  or  remote. 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  oonquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove. 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy ; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  Gods, 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers, 
Worshipped  with  temple,  priest,  and  sacrifice  ? 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other ; 
Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  men. 
Boiling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deformed, — 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward ! 
But,  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good. 
It  may  by  means  &r  different  be  attained. 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violence ; 
By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent, 
By  patience,  temperance. 
Shall  I  seek  glory,  then,  as  vain  men  seek, 
Oft  not  deserved  ?    I  seek  not  mine,  but  His 
Who  sent  me ;  and  thereby  witness  whence  I  am ! 


28.  NOBHTIT  of  LABOR.^  Rev.  OrvitU  Dewey. 

I  CALL  upon  those  whom  I  address  to  stand  up  for  the  nobility  of 
labor.  It  is  Heaven's  great  ordinance  &r  human  improvement.  Let 
not  that  great  ordinance  be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  u 
broken  down ;  and  it  hcis  been  broken  down,  for  ages.  Let  it,  then, 
be  built  up  again ;  here,  if  anywhere,  on  Ihese  shores  of  a  new 
world,  —  of  a  new  civilisation.  But  how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it 
broken  down  ?  Do  not  men  toil  ?  it  may  be  said.  They  do,  indeed, 
toil ;  but  they  too  generally  do  it  because  ihey  must.  Many  submit  to 
it  as,  in  some  sort,  a  degrading  necessity ;  and  they  desire  nothing  so 
much  on  earth  as  escape  from  it.  They  fa]£l  the  great  law  of  labor 
in  the  letter,  but  break  it  in  the  spirit ;  ia\Sl  it  with  the  muscle,  but 
break  it  with  the  mind.  To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or  manuiJ, 
every  idler  should  &sten,  as  a  chosen  and  coveted  theatre  of  im- 
provement. But  so  is  he  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the  teachings  of 
our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his 
hands,  and  blesses  huuself  in  his  idleness.     This  way  of  thinking  is 
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tbe  heritage  of  the  absard  and  unjust  feudal  system,  nnder  which 
8er6  labored,  and  gentlemen  spent  their  lires  in  fighting  and  feasting. 
It  IS  time  that  this  opprobriiun  of  toil  were  done  away.  Ashamed  to 
toil,  art  ihoa  ?  Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  work-shop  and  dusty  labor- 
field;  of  thy  hard  hand,  scarred  with  service  more  honorable  than 
that  of  war;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather-stained  garments,  on  which 
mother  Natore  has  embroidered,  midst  smi  and  rain,  midst  fire  and 
steam,  her  own  heraldic  honors  ?  Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles, 
and  enyious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ? 
It  is  treason  to  Nature,  —  it  is  impiety  to  Heaven,  —  it  is  breaking 
Heaven's  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  repeat — toil,  either  of  the  brain, 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true  manhood,  the  only  true 
nobility !  

29.  IiABOB  IS  WOBSHIP.— JVonce*  5.  Oagood,    Bom,  1812*,  dUd,  1860. 
laborare  Mt  onre— To  labor  is  to  pray. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  ftiture  before  us ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us ; 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  Heaven ! 
Never  the  ocean  wave  fidters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing, 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labor  is  worship ! "  —  the  robin  is  singing ; 
"  Labor  is  worship ! " — the  wild  bee  is  ringing : 
Listen !  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  sof t-breaihing  flower ; 
From  the  smsJl  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 

Labor  is  life !   T  is  the  still  water  faileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaQeth ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory !  —  the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  Saxk  future  frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune ! 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us, 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work  —  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work  —  thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow ; 
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lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weepin^wSlow ! 
Work  witli  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Labor  is  health !  Lo !  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping ! 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam,  the  swift  sickle  guides ! 
Labor  is  wealth  —  in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth ; 
Kich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  fitul  cocoon  floweth ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish,  are  round  thee  * 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ! 
Look  to  jon  pure  Heaven  smiling  beyond  thee ; 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod ! 
Work — for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 
Labor !  —  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  Qod ! 


ao.  MO&IL  AND  PHTSICAL  SCIENCB  FRIENDLY  TO  FREEDOM.— Aev-f.  IT.  Ckapm. 

No  cause  is  so  bound  up  with  religion  as  the  cause  of  political 
liberty  and  tiie  rights  of  man.  Uiiless  I  have  read  history  back- 
ward,—  unless  Magna  Charta  is  a  mistake,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
a  sham,  and  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence  a  contumacious  &Jse- 
hood,  —  unless  the  sages,  and  heroes,  and  martyrs,  who  have  fought 
and  bled,  were  impostors,  —  unless  the  sublimest  transactions  in  mod* 
em  history,  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  Parliaments  of  London,  on  the 
sea-tossed  Mayflower,  —  unless  these  are  all  deceitful,  there  is  no 
cause  so  linked  with  religion  as  the  cause  of  Democratic  liberty. 

And,  Sir,  not  only  are  all  the  moral  principles,  which  we  can  sum- 
mon up,  on  the  side  of  this  great  cause,  but  the  physical  movements 
of  the  age  attend  it  and  advance  it.  Nature  is  Republican.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Science  are  Republican.  Sir,  what  are  these  new  forces, 
steam  and  electricity,  but  powers  that  are  levelling  all  &c1itious  dis- 
tinctions, and  forcing  the  world  on  to  a  noble  destiny  ?  Have  they 
not  already  propelled  the  niaeteenth  century  a  thousand  years  ahead  ? 
What  are  t&ey  but  the  servitors  of  the  People,  and  not  of  a  class  ? 
Does  not  the  poor  man  of  to-day  ride  in  a  car  dragged  by  forces  such 
as  never  waited  on  Eangs,  or  drove  the  wheeb  of  triumphal  chariots  ? 
Does  he  not  yoke  the  lightning,  and  touch  the  magnetic  nerves  of  the 
world?  The  steam-engine  is  a  Democrat.  It  is  the  popular  heart 
that  throbs  in  its  iron  pulses.  And  the  electric  telegraph  writes  upon 
the  ?ra]ls  of  Despotism,  Meni,  meni,  tekel  upharsinl  There  is  a 
prooess  going  on  in  the  moral  and  political  world, — like  that  in 
the  physical  world,  —  crumbling  the  old  Saurian  forms  of  past  ages, 
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and  breaking  op  old  landmarks ;  and  this  moral  prooess  is  working 
under  Neapolitan  dungeons  and  Austrian  Thrones;  and,  Sir,  it  wiU 
tomble  over  your  Mettemichs  and  Nicholaaes,  and  convert  jour 
Josephs  into  fossils.  I  repeat  it,  Sir,  not  only  are  all  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  age,  but  all  the  physical  principles  of  nature,  as  developed 
by  man,  at  work  in  behalf  of  fireedom. 

« live  and  take  oomfort. 
Thare  are  powers  will  work  for  thee ; 
I  Air,  earth,  and  skies  :  — 
There  is  not  a  breathing  oommon  thing 
That  will  forget  thee  ;  -^ 
Goodness  and  love,  and  man's  unoonqnenble  mind." 


n.  TEX  OSBKR  or  NATUBE.— Jtexomler  Pope,    Bom,  1688 ;  died,  1744. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  Earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  irame. 
Warms  in  the  Sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 
As  foil,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums : 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills.  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease,  then,  nor  Obder  Imperfection  name,  — 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :    This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit; — in  this,  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear,  — 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  Disposing  Power, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
AU  ^ance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  iXsoord,  Harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good : 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Beason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear :  Whatever  is,  is  bight. 


32.  FUTDBB  SICFIBS  OV  OUB  LASGUAOK— £««.  George  W,  Bethune. 

The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon  be,  fe&nd  within 
our  confederate  limits.  Already  there  had  been  a  salutary  mixture 
of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  Anglo  Saxon  asoenlenoy.   The 
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Nation  grew  morally  strong  i&om  its  original  elements.  The  great 
work  was  delayed  only  by  a  just  preparation.  Now,  God  is  bringing 
hither  the  most  yigoroos  scions  from  all  the  Eoropean  stocks,  to  make 
of  them  all  one  new  man ;  —  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  Grerman,  not  the 
Gaul,  not  the  HclTetian,  but  the  American.  Here  they  will  unite  as 
one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest.  Spread 
over  the  vast  region  from  the  fHgid  to  the  torrid,  from  the  Eastern  to 
the  Western  Ocean,  every  variety  of  climate  giving  them  choice  of 
pursuit  and  modification  of  temperament,  the  ballot-box  ^ing  together 
all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one  national  will.  What  is  wanting  in 
one  race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies  of  the  others ; 
and  what  is  excessive  in  either,  checked  by  the  counter  action  of  the 
rest.  Nay,  though  for  a  time  the  newly-come  may  retain  their  forei^ 
vernacular,  our  tongue,  so  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the 
tongue  of  the  Nation,  tiie  language  of  its  laws,  and  the  accent  of  its 
majesty.  Eternal  God,  who  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  Thou 
alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  People ! 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  spherej  present  and  future,  in  which  God 
calls  us  to  work  for  Bim,  for  our  country,  and  for  mankind.  The 
language  in  which  we  utter  txuth  will  be  spoken  on  this  Continent,  a 
century  hence,  by  thirty  times  more  millions  than  those  dwelling  on  die 
island  of  its  origin.  The  openings  for  trade  on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus,  will  bring  the  commerce  of  the  world 
under  the  control  of  our  race.  ,  The  empire  of  our  langua^  will 
follow  that  of  our  commerce ;  the  empire  of  our  iustitutious,  that  of 
our  language.  The  man  who  writes  successfully  for  America  will  yet 
speak  for  idL  the  world. 


33.  COMPENSATIONS  OF  THB  DfAOINATION.— ^en^de. 

0  BLEST  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid  songs 

Of  Luxury,  the  Siren !  not  the  bribes 

Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  Honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 

Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 

Of  Nature  &ir  Imagination  culls 

To  charm  the  enlivened  soul !    What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  offepring  can  attain  the  height        • 

Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 

Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ;  — 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 

With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state 

Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 

Will  deign  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 

The  rural  honors  his !     Whate'er  adorns 

The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch, 

The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
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Boyimd  iiie  pioad  poBBOBSor's  nanow  olaiiiiy 
HU  toneftil  braust  enjoys !    For  him,  the  Spring 
DislilB  her  dews,  and  &om  the  silken  germ 
Its  hidd  leaves  mifi)lds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  Hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  still  new  Beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  Loves  unfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breese 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  doud  imMbes 
The  setting  sun's  efiEulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  we  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  imreproved  :  nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  only  :  for  the  attentive  mind, 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious.  —  Thus  the  men 
Whom  Nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  Himself 
Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  daj  by  day. 
With  His  conceptions,  act  upon  His  plan. 
And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


%L  THB  ORBAT  BISIINCnON  OV  A  NATION W.  E.  Chmtning.    B.  1780$tf.lB4a. 

The  great  distinction  of  a  Nation — the  only  one  worth  possesang, 
and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  blessings —  is  the  prevalence  of 
pore  principle  among  the  Citizens.  I  wuh  to  belong  to  a  State  in 
the  character  and  institutions  of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of  im- 
provement, which  I  can  speak  of  with  an  honest  pride ;  in  whose 
records  I  may  meet  great  and  honored  names,  and  which  is  fist  mak- 
ing the  world  its  debtor  by  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and  by  an  example 
of  virtuous  freedom.  0,  save  me  from  a  country  wluch  worships 
wealth,  and  cares  not  for  true  glory ;  in  which  intrigue  bears  rule ;  m 
whidi  patriotism  borrows  its  z^  mm  the  prospect  of  office ;  in  which 
hungry  sycophants  throng  with  supplication  all  the  dqMirtments  of 
State ;  in  whidi  public  men  bear  the  brand  of  private  vice,  and  the 
seat  of  Government  is  a  noisome  sink  of  private  licentiousneBS  and 
public  corruption. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  honor  of  belon^ng  to  a  free  country.  I  ask, 
does  our  liberty  bear  generous  frtUts  f  Does  it  exalt  us  in  manly 
spirit,  ID  public  virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under  foot  by  Despot- 
ism ?  Tell  me  not  of  the  extent  of  our  country.  I  care  not  how 
large  it  is,  if  it  multiply  d^nerate  men.  Sp^  not  of  our  pros' 
peri^.  Better  be  one  of  a  poor  People,  plain  in  manners,  reverenc- 
ing God,  and  respecting  themselves,  than  belong  to  a  rich  country, 
whu^  knows  no  higher  good  than  riches.  Earnestly  do  I  desire  for 
this  country,  that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an  undisceming 
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servility,  it  may  have  a  character  of  iis  own,  corresponding  to  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  our  institutions.  One  Europe  is  enough. 
One  Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be  dedred  is  it,  that,  separated, 
as  we  are,  from  the  Eastern  continent,  by  an  ooean,  we  should  be  still 
more  widely  separated  by  simplicity  of  manners,  by  domestic  purity, 
by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for  human  nature,  by  moral  independ- 
ence, by  withstanding  the  subjection  to  feshion,  ami  that  debilitating 
sensuality,  which  characterize  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  Old 
World !  Of  this  country,  I  may  say,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  its 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  its  virtue ! 


35.  WHAT  MAKES  A  EJSBOf— Henry  Taylor. 

What  makes  a  hero  ?  —  not  success,  not  &me, 
Inebriate  merchants,  and  the  loud  acclaim 
Of  glutted  Avarice,  — caps  tossed  up  in  air. 
Or  pen  of  journalist  with  flourish  fiur ; 
Bells  pealed,  stars,  ribbons,  and  a  titular  name  — 

These,  thoush  his  rightfd  tribute,  he  can  sparer* 
His  rightful  tnbute,  not  his  end  or  aim, 
Or  true  reward;  for  never  yet  did  these 
Eefresh  the  soul,  or  set  the  heart  at  ease. 
What  makes  a  hero  ?  —  An  heroic  mind. 
Expressed  in  action,  in  endurance  proved : 
And  if  there  be  preeminence  of  ri^t. 
Derived  through  pain  well  suffered,  to  the  height 
Of  rank  heroic,  't  is  to  bear  unmoved, 
Not  toil,  not  risk,  not  rage  of  sea  or  wind. 
Not  the  brute  fury  of  barbarians  blind, 

But  worse  —  ingratitude  and  poisonous  darts, 
Launched  by  the  country  he  had  served  and  loved ; 
This,  with  a  £ree,  unclouded  spirit  pure. 
This,  in  the  strength  of  silence  to  endure, 
A  dignity  to  noble  deeds  imparts. 
Beyond  the  gauds  and  trapping  of  renown ; 
This  is  the  hero's  complement  and  crown ; 
This  missed,  one  struggle  had  been  wanting  still,  — 
One  glorious  triumph  of  the  heroic  will. 
One  self-approval  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 


36.  THS'  LAST  HOUBS  OF  SOCRATES.  -^  Original  Adaptation. 

Socrates  was  the  reverse  of  a  sceptic.  No  man  ever  looked  upon 
life  with  a  more  positive  and  practical  eye.  No  man  ever  pursued  his 
mark  with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  road  which  he  was  travelling. 
No  man  ever  combined,  in  like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a 
missionary,  with  the  acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive  resources, 
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and  the  generalizing  oamprehension,  of  a  philoeopher.  And  yet  this 
man  was  condemned  to  death,  —  condemned  by  a  hostQe  tribunal  of 
more  than  fire  hundred  citizens  of  Athens,  drawn  at  hazard  from  all 
classes  of  society.  A  majority  of  six  turned  the  scale,  in  the  most 
momoitous  trial  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  world  had  witnessed. 
And  the  vague  charges  on  which  Socrates  was  condemned  were,  that 
he  was  a  vain  babbler,  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  a  setter-forth  of 
strange  Oods! 

It  would  be  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  clodng  scene  of  his  life,  —  a 
scene  which  Plato  has  invested  with  such  immortal  glory ;  —  on  the 
affecting  fiirewell  to  the  Judges ;  on  the  long  thirty  days  whidi  passed 
in  prison  before  the  execution  of  the  verdict ;  on  lus  playM  equa- 
nimity, amid  the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his  companions ;  on  the 
gathering  in  of  that  solemn  evening,  when  the  &ding  of  the  sunset 
hues  on  the  tops  of  the  Athenian  lulls  was  the  signal  that  the  last 
hour  was  at  hand;  on  the  introduction  of  the  fatal  hemlock;  the 
immovable  countenanoe  of  Socrates,  the  firm  hand,  and  then  the 
burst  of  firantio  lamentation  from  all  his  friends,  as,  with  his  habitual 
ease  ankcheerfulness,  he  drained  the  cup  to  its  dregs ;  then  the  sol- 
enm  silence  enjoined  by  himself;  the  pading  to  and  f^ ;  the  strong 
reli^ous  persuasions  attested  by  his  last  words ;  the  cold  palsy  of  the 
poison  creeping  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart ;  the  gradual  torpor 
ending  in  dea& !    But  I  must  forbear. 

0  for  a  modem  spirit  like  his !  O  for  one  hour  of  Soerates !  0 
for  one  hour  of  that  voice  whose  questioning  would  make  men  see 
what  they  knew,  and  what  they  did  not  know ;  what  they  meant,  and 
what  tiiey  only  thought  they  meant ;  what  they  believed  in  trtUhy  and 
what  they  only  bdieved  in  name;  wherein  they  agreed^  and  wherdn 
they  differed.  That  voice  is,  indeed,  silent ;  but  there  is  a  voice  in 
each  man's  heart  and  conscience,  which,  if  we  will,  Socrates  has  taught 
us  to  use  rightly.  That  voice  still  enjoins  us  to  ^ve  to  ourselves  a 
reason  &r  &e  hope  that  is  in  us, —  both  hearing  and  asking  questions. 
It  tells  us,  that  the  &ncied  repose  which  self-inquiry  disturbs  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  real  repose  which  it  gives ;  that  a  wise  ques- 
tioning is  the  half  of  knowledge;  and  that  a  life  without  self-examin- 
atbn  is  no  life  at  all. 


87.  TO  A  CHILD.— Faaitec. 

Thinos  of  high  import  sound  I  in  thine  ears. 
Dear  child,  though  now  thou  mayst  not  feel  their  power ; 

But  hoard  them  up,  and  in  thy  coming  years 
Forget  them  not,  and  when  earth's  tempests  lower, 

A  talisman  unto  thee  shall  they  be, 

To  give  thy  weak  arm  strength  —  to  make  thy  dim  eyes  see. 

Seek  Truth,  —  that  pure  celestial  Truth, — whose  birth 
Was  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  dear,  sacred,  shrined 
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Id  Beason'B  li^t.  —  Not  oft  ahe  yisitB  earth, 

Bat  her  majestic  port,  the  willing  mind, 
Throng  Faith,  may  sometimes  see.    Oive  her  thy  soul. 
Nor  funt)  though  Error's  surges  loadly  'gainst  thee  roll. 

Be  free  —  not  chiefly  from  the  iron  chain, 
But  finom  the  one  which  Passion  forges — be 

The  master  of  thyself.     If  lost,  regain 
The  rule  o'er  chance,  sense,  circumstance.     Be  free. 

Trample  thy  proud  lusts  proudly  'neath  thy  feet, 

And  stand  erect,  as  for  a  heaven-bom  one  is  meet. 


Seek  Virtue.     Wear  her  armor  to  the  i  _ 

Then,  as  a  wrestler  gathers  strength  from  strife, 

Shalt  thou  be  nerved  to  a  more  vi^rous  might 
By  each  contending,  turbulent  ill  of  life. 

Seek  Virtue.  —  She  alone  is  all  divine ; 

And  having  found,  be  strong,  in  Qod's  own  strength  and  thine. 

Truth — Freedom — Virtue — these,  dear  child,  have  ptwer, 

If  rightly  cherished,  to  uphold,  sustain, 
And  bless  thy  spirit,  in  its  darkest  hour ; 

Neglect  them — Ihy  celestial  mfta  are  vain — 
In  dust  shall  thy  weak  wing  be  dragged  and  soiled ; 
Thy  soul  be  crushed  'neath  gauds  for  which  it  basely  toiled. 


88.  AM]SBIOA*B  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THB  WORLD.— 0«/ia»  C.  Verplanck, 

What,  it  is  asked,  has  this  Nation  done  to  repay  the  world  for  the 
benefits  we  have  received  from  others?  —  Is  it  nothing  for  the  uni- 
versal good  of  mankind  to  have  carried  into  successful  operation  a 
system  of  self-government, — uniting  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  equality  of  ri^ts,  with  national  power  and  dignity,  —  such  as 
had  before  existed  only  in  the  Utopian  dreams  of  philosophers  ?  Is  it 
nothing,  in  moral  science,  to  have  anticipated,  in  sober  r^ity,  numer- 
ous plans  of  reform  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  are, 
but  now,  received  as  plausible  theories  by  the  politicians  and  econo- 
mists of  Europe  ?  ^  it  nothing  to  have  been  able  to  call  forth,  on 
every  emergency,  either  in  war  or  peace,  a  body  of  talents  always 
equal  to  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have,  in  less  than  half  a 
century,  exceedingly  improved  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  of 
law,  and  of  medicine,  with  all  their  auxiliary  branches;  to  have 
enriched  human  knowledge  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of 
useful  &cts  and  observations,  and  to  have  augmented  the  power  and 
the  comforts  of  civilized  man  by  miracles  of  mechanical  invention  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  giren  the  world  examples  of  disinterested  patri- 
otism, of  political  wisdom,  of  public  virtue ;  of  learning,  eloquence 
and  valor,  never  exerted  save  for  some  praiseworthy  end?    It  is 
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BufliaeDt  to  have  hrieflj  suggested  these  oonmderatioDs;  evezy  mind 
would  anticipate  me  in  filling  up  the  details. 

No,  Land  of  Likerty! — thy  children  have  no  cause  to  blush  hr 
tiiee.  What,  though  the  arts  have  reared  few  monuments  among 
U8»  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  Muse's  footstep  is  found  in  the  paths  of  ; 
our  forests,  or  along  the  banks  of  our  riyers, — yet  our  soU  has  been' 
oonsecrated  by  tUb  blood  of  heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of 
peace.  Its  wide  extent  has  become  one  vast  temple,  and  hallowed 
asylum,  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  blessingB  of  the  persecuted  of 
every  sect,  and  the  wretched  of  all  Nations.  Land  of  Befoge,  — 
Land  of  Benedictions !  —  Those  prayers  still  arise,  and  they  stul  are 
heard :  ''  May  peace  be  within  thy  mSlSy  and  plenteousness  within  thy 
palaces ! "  **  May  there  be  no  decay,  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 
complaining,  in  thy  streets !  '*  **  May  truth  flourish  out  of  the  earth, 
and  righteousness  look  down  finom  Heaven ! " 


39.  THB  TRUE  KIS(Q,^TrmMiatedfl'om8tHeea,by  Lti^Hunt, 

Tis  not  wealth  that  makes  a  Eling, 
Nor  the  purple  coloring ; 
Nor  a  brow  that 's  bound  with  gold, 
Nor  gate  on  mighty  hinges  roUed. 

The  Kmg  is  he,  who,  void  of  foar, 
Looks  abroad  with  bosom  clear ; 
Who  can  tread  ambition  down, 
Nor  be  swayed  by  smile  or  frown ; 
Nor  for  all  the  treasure  cares, 
That  mine  conceals,  or  harvest  wears, 
Or  that  golden  sands  deliver. 
Bosomed  in  a  ghissy  river. 

What  shall  move  his  placid  might  ? 
Not  the  headlong  thunder^light, 
Nor  all  the  shapes  of  slaughter's  trade. 
With  onward  knee,  or  fiery  blade. 
Safe,  with  wisdom  for  his  crown, 
He  looks  on  all  things  calmly  down ; 
He  welcomes  Fate,  when  Fate  is  near, 
Nor  taints  his  dying  breath  with  foar. 

No  —  to  fear  not  earthly  thing, 
This  it  is  that  makes  the  King ; 
And  all  of  us,  whoe'er  we  be 
l^Iay  carve  us  out  that  royalty. 


40.  DEATH  IB  COMPENSATION. — Original  Trmu.  frtm,  RouueaiA.    H.  ITU }  &  1778. 

The  more  intimately  I  enter  into  communion  with  myself,  —  the 
more  I  consult  my  own  intelligence,  —  the  more  legibly  do  I  find  writ* 
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ten  in  my  soul  these  words :  Be  just,  and  thou  sakvc  be  happt  I 
But  let  ns  not  base  our  ezpectatJons  upon  the  present  state  of  things* 
The  wicked  prosper,  and  the  just  remain  oppressed.  At  this  frus- 
trata»n  of  oar  hopes,  our  indignation  is  kindled.  Conscienoe  takes 
^umbrage,  and  muimurs  against  its  Author;  it  murmurs,  **Thou  hcut 
deceived  me/"  —  "I  have  deceived  thee,  say'st  thou?  How  dost 
thou  know  it  ?  Who  has  prochiimed  it  to  thee  ?  Is  thy  soul  anni- 
hilated ?  Hast  thou  oeased  to  exist  ?  0,  Brutus !  0,  my  son !  Soil 
not  thy  noble  life  by  turning  thine  own  hand  against  it.  Ijeave  not 
thy  hope  and  thy  glory  with  thy  mortal  body  on  the  field  of  Philippi. 
"Why  dost  thou  say,  virtite  is  nothing^  when  thou  goest  to  enjoy  the 

Srice  of  thine  f  Thou  goest  to  die,  diou  thinkest ;  no,  thou  goest  to 
ve,  and  it  is  then  that  I  shall  Ailfil  all  that  I  have  promised  thee." 
One  would  say,  from  the  murmurs  of  impatient  mortals,  that  God 
owed  them  recompense  before  merit,  and  that  He  oo^t  to  requite 
their  virtue  in  advance.  0 !  let  us  first  be  good,  and  afterwards  we 
shall  be  happy.  Let  us  not  exact  the  prize  bdfore  the  victory,  nor  the 
wages  before  the  labor.  It  is  not  on  the  course,  says  Plutarch,  that 
the  conquerors  in  our  games  are  crowned ;  it  is  after  they  have  cone 
over  it.  If  the  soul  is  immaterial,  it  can  survive  the  body ;  and,  in 
that  survival,  Providence  is  justified.  Though  I  were  to  have  no 
other  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  than  the  triumph  of  the 
wicked  and  the  oppression  of  the  just  in  this  world,  that  spectacle 
alone  would  prevent  my  doubting  the  reality  of  the  life  after  death. 
So  shocking  a  dissonance  in  this  universal  harmony  would  make  me 
seek  to  expUin  it.  I  should  say  to  myself:  "  All  does  not  finish  for 
me  with  this  mortal  life ;  what  succeeds  shall  make  concord  of  what 

went  before." 

♦ 

iL    VATBOFGHABLESTHBTWSLFCH.*.S<mM«/Jbik}uon.    Bom,  1709$  <b'«f,17&4. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ! 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  Kings  their  powers  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
*'  Think  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,  "  till  naught  remain ; 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  Polar  sky." 
The  march  be^ns  in  military  state. 
And  Nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
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And  Winter  banioadeB  the  realms  of  Frast ; 

He  oomee — nor  want  nor  oold  his  oonrse  delay ;  — 

Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Fnltowa's  day! 

The  vanqdah^  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands,  « 

And  shows  his  miseries  b  distant  lands ; 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose,  luid  daves  debate. 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Bid  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 

His  &11  was  destined  to  a  barren  struid, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 

He  hh  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale! 


42.  0I7B  DITTIES  TO  THB  VEPUBUC.-^  Judge  Story.    Bom,  1779  ;  died,  1845. 

Ths  Old  World  has  already  revealed  to  us,  in  its  unsealed  books,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  its  own  marvellous  struggles  in  the  cause  of 
lil^rty.     Greece,  lovely  Greece, 

«<The  bud  of  soliolan  and  the  narM  of  vbib," 

where  Sister  Bepublics,  in  j&ir  procession,  chanted  the  praises  of  lib- 
erty and  the  Gods,  —  where  and  what  is  she?  For  two  thousand 
years  the  oppressor  has  ground  her  to  the  earth.  Her  arts  are  no 
more.  The  last  sad  relics  of  her  temples  are  but  the  barracks  of  a 
ruthless  soldiery.  The  fragments  of  her  columns  and  her  palaces  are 
in  the  dust,  yet  beautiM  in  ruins.  She  fell  not  when  the  mighty 
were  upon  her.  Her  sons  were  united  at  ThermopylsB  and  Marathon ; 
and  ihe  tide  of  her  triumph  rolled  back  upon  the  Hellespont.  She 
was  conquered  by  her  own  Actions.  She  fell  by  the  hands  of  her 
own  People.  The  man  of  Macedonia  did  not  the  work  of  destruction. 
It  was  already  done,  by  her  own  corruptions,  banishments,  and  dis- 
seofflons.  Bome,  republican  Bome,  whose  eagles  glanced  in  the  rising 
and  setting  sun,  —  where  and  what  is  she?  The  eternal  city  yet 
remains,  proud  even  in  her  desolation,  noble  in  her  decline,  venerable 
in  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  calm  as  in  the  compoBure  of  death. 
The  malana  has  but  travelled  in  the  paths  worn  by  her  destroyers. 
More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  nioumed  over  the  loss  of  her 
empire.  A  mortal  disease  was  upon  her  vitals  before  Caesar  had 
eroased  the  Rubicon ;  and  Brutus  did  not  restore  her  health  by  the 
deep  probings  of  the  Senate-chamber.  The  Goths,  and  Vandals, 
and  Huns,  the  swarms  of  the  North,  completed  only  what  was  already 
b^nn  at  home.  Romans  betrayed  Eome.  The  I^ons  were  bought 
and  sold ;  but  the  People  offered  the  tribute  money. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail,  probably  the  last  experiment 
of  self-government  by  the  People.     We  have  begun  it  under  circum- 
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stanoee  of  tbe  mo0t  awpioioaB  nataie.  We  are  in  the  vigor  of 
youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been  dieoked  bj  the  oppreesionB  of 
tyranny.  Our  ccHistitutions  have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vioes 
or  luxuries  of  the  Old  World.  Sudi  as  we  are,  we  have  be^  ftom  the 
be^mung, — simple,  hardy,  intelli^t,  aooostomed  to  flelf-govemment, 
and  to  self-respect.  The  Atkntic  rolls  between  bs  and  any  formi- 
dable foe.  Within  our  own  territory,  strelohing  through  many  d^rees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many  {ntxlucts,  and 
many  means  of  independence.  The  Government  is  mild.  The  Press 
is  free.  Eeli^on  is  free.  Knowledge  reaches,  or  may  reach,  every 
home.  What  foirer  prospect  of  success  could  be  presented  ?  What 
means  more  adequate  to  accomplish  the  sublime  end  ?  What  more  is 
necessary  than  for  the  People  to  preserve  what  they  have  themselves 
created  ?  Already  has  the  age  caught  the  i^irit  of  our  institutions. 
It  has  already  ascended  the  Andes,  and  snuffad  the  breezes  of  both 
oceans.  It  has  infosed  itself  into  the  life4)lood  of  Europe,  and  wanned 
the  sunny  plains  of  France  and  the  low  lands  of  Holland.  It  has 
touched  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  North;  and,  moving 
onward  to  the  South,  has  opened  to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  bet- 
ter days.  Can  it  be  that  America,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
betray  herself?  Can  it  be  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  Bepublics,  the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is :  Text  webs,  but 
THIT  ARB  NOT  ?    Forbid  it,  my  countrymen !    Forbid  it,  Heaven ! 


48.  LOVB  OV  COUNTBT  AND  nOWL^Jame$  Montgomtrp. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ;  — 
There  is  a  spot  of  eartii  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  ^end ;  — 
"  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth,  be  found  "  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ?  —  look  around ! 
0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  iky  home ! 

On  Greenland's  rocks,  o'er  rude  Eamschatka's  plains, 
In  pale  Siberia's  desolate  domains ; 
When  the  wild  hunter  takes  his  lonely  way. 
Tracks  through  tempestuous  snows  his  savage  prey. 
Or,  wrestling  with  ^e  might  of  rasing  seas. 
Where  round  the  Pole  the  eternal  billows  freeze. 
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PlnflloB  from  tfaenr  jaws  Ihe  strieken  whale,  in  vain 
Plunging  down  headlong  thxou^  the  whirling  main; 
His  wastes  of  snow  are  k^elier  in  his  eye 
Than  all  the  flowery  Tales  beneath  the  sky ; 
And  deazer  fior  than  GsBsar's  palaoo-dome, 
His  caveRi'^helter,  and  his  cottage-home. 

O'er  Cluna's  garden-fields  and  peopled  floods. 
In  Cafifomia's  pathless  world  of  woods ; 
Bound  Andes'  heights,  where  Winter,  firom  his  throne, 
Looks  down  in  scorn  upon  the  Summer  zone ; 
By  the  gay  borders  of  Bermuda's  isles. 
Where  Spring  with  everlasting  verdure  smiles  ; 
On  pure  Madeira's  viiie-robed  hills  of  health ; 
In  Java's  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth ; 
Where  Babel  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackals  drink, 
'Midst  weeping  willows,  on  Euphrates'  brink  ; 
On  Carmel's  crest ;  by  Jordan's  reverend  stream. 
Where  Canaan's  glories  vanished  like  a  dream ; 
Where  Greece,  a  spectre,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves. 
And  Bome's  vast  ruins  darken  Tiber's  waves ; 
Where  broken-hearted  Switzerland  bewails 
Her  subject  mountains  and  dishonored  vales ; 
Where  Albion's  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea, 
Around  the  beauteous  isle  of  Liberty  ;  — 
Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime, 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Bis  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest ! 


U.  NATUBB  A  HARD  GBEDHOB.— TA^niM  Car/y/«. 

Natubb  admits  no  lie.  Most  men  profess  to  be  aware  of  this,  but 
few  in  any  measure  lav  it  to  heart.  Except  in  the  departments  of 
mere  material  manipulation,  it  seems  to  be  taken  practicsJly  as  if  this 
grand  truth  were  merely  a  polite  flourish  of  rhetoric.  Nature  keeps 
silently  a  most  exact  Savings-bank  and  official  register,  correct  to  the 
most  evanescent  item,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in  respect  to  one  and  all 
of  ns ;  silently  marks  down,  Creditor  by  such  and  such  an  unseen  act 
of  veracity  and  heroism ;  Debtor  to  such  a  loud,  blustery  blunder, 
twenty-eeven  million  strong  or  one  unit  strong,  and  to  all  acts  and 
words  and  thoughts  executed  in  consequence  of  that, — Debtor,  Debtor, 
Debtor,  day  after  day,  rigorously  as  Fate  (for  this  it  Fate  that  is  writ- 
ing) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  account  you  will  have  it  all  to  pay,  my 
friend ;  —  there  is  the  rub !  Not  the  infinitesimallest  fraction  of  a  fiur- 
thing  but  will  be  found  marked  there,  for  you  and  against  you ;  and 
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wilih  the  dae  rate  of  interest  y<ni  will  have  to  pay  it,  neatly,  completely, 
as  sure  as  you  are  alive.  You  urill  have  to  pay  it  even  in  money,  if 
you  live :  and,  poor  slave,  do  you  think  there  is  no  payment  but  in 
money  ?  There  is  a  payment  which  Nature  rigorously  exacts  of  men, 
and  also  of  Nations,  — and  this  I  think  when  her  wratix  is  sternest,  — 
in  the  shape  of  dooming  you  to  possess  money : — to  possess  it ;  to  have 
your  bloated  vanities  fostered  into  monstrosity  by  it ;  your  foul  passions 
blown  into  explosion  by  it;  your  heart,  and,  perhaps,  your  very  stomach, 
ruined  with  intoxication  by  it ;  your  poor  life,  and  all  its  manful  activ- 
ities, stunned  into  frenzy  and  comatose  sleep  by  it ;  —  in  one  word,  as 
the  old  Prophets  said,  your  soul  forever  lost  by  it :  your  soul,  so  that, 
through  the  Eternities,  you  shall  have  no  soul,  or  numful  trace  of  ever 
having  had  a  soul ;  but  only,  for  certain  fleeting  moments,  shall  have 
had  a  money-bag,  and  have  given  soul  and  heart,  and  (frightftiller  still) 
stomach  itself,  in  fatal  exchange  for  the  same.  You  wretched  mortal, 
stumbling  about  in  a  God's  Temple,  and  thinking  it  a  brutal  Cookery- 
shop  !  Nature,  when  her  scorn  of  a  slave  is  divinest,  and  blazes  like 
the  blinding  lightning  against  his  slavehood,  often  enough  flings  him  a 
bog  of  money,  silently  saying :  "  That !    Away ;  thy  doom  is  that !  ' 


4ft.  TIME^  MmNIOHT  VOICE.— fdtfNird  Young.    Boniy  1681  *,  died,  1765. 

Creation  sleeps.     T  is  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause. 
An  awftil  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

The  bell  strikes  one.   We  take  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss.     To  ^ve  it,  then,  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heaid  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 
Where  are  they  ?  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood  • 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 
How  much  is  to  be  done  !    My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — on  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss  ! 
A  dread  eternity !     How  surely  mine ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  auguEt, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extr^nes  * 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixed. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  Unk  in  being's  endless  chain  I 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 
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Tlioagh  gullied,  and  dishonored,  siall  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  hdr  of  glory !  a  £rail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god !  —  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost !     At  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own :  how  Reason  reels ! 
0  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed !    What  joy,  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarmed ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life,  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  firom  the  grave ; 
Lemons  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there  ! 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal ! 


46.    THE  COMMON  U/D, -^  Janua  Montgomery , 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 

There  lived  a  man ;  and  Who  was  He  ? 
Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  Man  resembled  Thee. 
Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 
His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth ; 

This  truth  survives  alone :  — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe,  —  a  smile,  a  tear !  — 

Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 
The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 

The  changing  spirit's  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered,  —  but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; 

Enjoyed,  —  but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends,  —  his  friends  are  now  no  more; 

And  foes,  —  his  foes  are  dead. 
He  loved,  —  but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 
0,  she  was  &ir !  —  but  naught  could  save 

Her  beauty  fix>m  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee : 
He  was  —  whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is  —  what  thou  shalt  be. 
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The  rolling  aeaaons,  day  and  night, 

Son,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clonds  and  simbeams,  o'er  his  eye 

That  onoe  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 

No  vestige  where  they  flew. 
The  annals  of  the  human  race. 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 

Than  this,  —  There  lived  ▲  Man  ! 


47.    THE  TRUE  S0T7EGB  OT  BEFO&M.— JImi.  £.  IT.  CiMptn. 

The  great  element  of  Beform  is  not  bom  of  human  wisdom ;  it  does 
not  draw  its  life  from  human  organizations.  I  find  it  only  in  Chbis- 
TiANiTT.  "  Thy  kingdom  come ! "  There  is  a  sublime  and  pregnant 
burden  in  this  Prayer.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  every  soul  that  goes 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  Reiform.  For  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
Prayer  ?  It  is  a  petition  that  all  holy  influences  would  penetrate  and 
subdue  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man,  until  he  shall  think,  and  speak, 
and  do  good,  firom  the  very  necessity  of  his  being.  So  would  the 
institutions  of  error  and  wrong  crumble  and  pass  away.  So  would  sin 
die  out  firom  the  earth ;  and  the  human  soul  living  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  Will,  this  earth  would  become  like  Heaven.  It  is  too  late 
for  the  Beformers  to  sneer  at  Christianity,  —  it  is  fix)lishne68  for  them 
to  reject  it.  In  it  are  enshrined  our  faith  in  human  progress,  —  our 
confidence  in  Beform.  It  is  indissolubly  connected  with  all  that  is 
hopeful,  spiritual,  capable,  in  man.  That  men  have  misunderstood  it, 
and  perverted  it,  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  noblest  efibrts 
for  human  melioration  have  come  out  of  it,  —  have  been  based  upon  it. 
Is  it  not  BO  ?  Come,  ye  remembered  ones,  who  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
Just,  —  who  took  your  conduct  from  the  line  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
—  come  firom  your  tombs,  and  answer ! 

Come,  Howard,  &om  the  gloom  of  the  prison  and  the  taint  of  the 
lazar-house,  and  show  us  what  Philanthropy  can  do  when  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Come,  Eliot,  from  the  thick  forest  where  the  red 
man  listens  to  the  Word  of  Life ;  —  come,  Penn,  from  thy  sweet  coun- 
sel and  weaponless  victory,  —  and  show  us  what  Christian  Zeal  and 
Christian  Love  can  aooomplishwith  the  rudest  barbaria^  or  the  fiercest 
hearts.     Come,  Baikes,  from  thy  labors  with  the  ignorant  and  the 

C,  and  show  us  with  what  an  eye  this  Faith  regards  the  lowest  and 
;  of  our  race ;  and  how  diligentiy  it  labors,  not  for  the  body,  not  for 
the  rank,  but  for  the  plastic  soul  that  is  to  course  the  ages  of  immor- 
tality. And  ye,  who  are  a  great  number,  —  ye  nameless  ones,  —  who 
have  done  good  in  your  narrow  spheres,  content  to  fi)rego  renown  on 
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eartl^  and  seeking  jcmrBewaid  in  the  Beooxd  on  Hi^, — oomeand  tell 
VB  how  kindly  a  spirit,  how  bfty  a  pnnose,  or  how  strong  a  coamge, 
the  Beli^n  je  professed  oan  breatiie  into  the  poor,  thehamUe,  and 
the  weak.  Go  forih,  then,  Spirit  of  Christianity,  to  thy  great  work 
of  Bjvobm  !  The  Past  bears  witness  to  thee  in  the  blood  of  thy  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  ashes  of  thy  saints  and  heroes ;  tJie  Present  is  hopeful 
because  of  thee;  the  Fature  shall  acknowledge  thy  omnipotence. 


4B.    THB  BEACON  UQW[. — Mist  Pardoe. 

Darkness  was  deepening  o'er  the  seas,  and  still  the  hulk  drove  on ; 
No  sail  to  answer  to  the  breeze,  —  her  masts  and  cordage  gone ; 
Gloomy  and  drear  her  course  of  fear,  —  each  looked  but  for  a  grave,  -*- 
When,  fixll  in  sight,  the  beacon  light  came  streaming  o'er  the  wave. 

Then  wildly  rose  the  gladdening  shout  of  all  that  hardy  crew ; 
Boldly  they  put  the  helm  about,  and  through  the  surf  they  flew. 
Storm  was  forgot,  toil  heeded  not,  and  loud  the  cheer  they  gave, 
As,  full  in  sight,  tiie  beacon  light  came  streaming  o'er  the  wave. 

And  gayly  of  the  tale  they  told,  when  they  were  safe  on  shore; 
How  hearts  had  sunk  and  hopes  grown  cold  amid  the  billow's  roar ; 
When  not  a  star  had  shone  firom  for,  by  its  pale  beam  to  save ; 
llien,  foil  in  aght,  the  beacon  light  came  streaming  o'er  the  wave. 

Thus,  in  the  night  of  nature's  gloom,  when  sonrow  bows  the  heart,  — 
When  cheering  hopes  no  more  illume,  and  prospects  all  depart,  — 
IHien,  from  aftr,  shines  Bethlehem's  star,  with  cheering  light  to  stofe  ; 
And,  foil  in  sight,  its  beacon  light  comes  streaming  o'er  the  grave. 


49.    '<GLB0N  AND  I.**  —  Charles  Maeka^. 

Clbon  hath  a  million  acres,  —  ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace,  —  in  a  cottage,  I ; 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes,  —  not  a  penny,  I ; 
But  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is  Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Cleon,  true,  poBBesseth  acres, — but  the  landscape,  I ; 
Half  the  charms  to  97i«  it  yieldetli  money  cannot  buy ; 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dulness,  —  fireshemn^  vigor,  I ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fostian,  —  richer  man  am  1. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur,  —  free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors,  —  need  of  none  have  I. 
Wealth-surrounded,  care-environed,  Cleon  foars  to  die ; 
Death  may  come, — he  '11  find  me  ready,  —  happier  man  am  L 

Cleon  sees  no  charms  in  Nature,  —  in  a  daisy,  I ; 

Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing  in  the  sea  and  sky. 

Nature  sings  to  me  forever,  —  earnest  listener  I ; 

State  for  state,  with  all  attendants,  who  would  change  ?  Not  I  > 
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fiO.    THE  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  UNITED  8TAIE&  —Rev,  Henry  A.  BoardmoH, 

This  Union  cannot  expire  afl  the  snow  melts  from  the  rock,  or  a  star 
disappeaiB  from  the  firmament.  When  it  ftlls,  the  crash  will  be  heard 
in  all  lands.  Wherever  the  winds  of  Heayen  go,  that  will  go,  bear- 
ing sorrow  and  dismay  to  millions  of  stricken  hearts ;  for  the  sabver- 
sion  of  this  GoTemment  will  render  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Liberty 
hopelesflkthroughout  the  world.  What  Nation  can  govern  itself,  if  thffi 
Nation  cannot  ?  What  encouragement  will  any  People  have  to  estab- 
lish liberal  institutions  for  themselves,  if  ours  fail  ?  Providence  has 
laid  upon  us  the  responsibility  and  the  honor  of  solving  that  problem 
in  which  all  coming  generations  of  men  have-  a  profound  interest,  — 
whether  the  true  endb  of  Government  can  be  securod  by  a  popular 
representative  system.  In  the  munificence  of  His  goodness,  He  put 
us  in  possesion  of  our  heritage,  by  a  series  of  interpositions  scarcely 
less  signal  than  those  which  conducted  the  Hebrews  to  Canaan ;  and 
He  has,  up  to  this  period,  withheld  from  us  no  immunities  or  resources 
which  might  fiicilitate  an  auspicious  result.  Never  before  was  a  Peo- 
ple so  advantageously  situat^  for  working  out  this  great  problem  in 
&vor  of  human  liberty ;  and  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  that 
the  world  so  regards  it. 

If,  in  the  frenzy  of  our  base  sectional  jealousies,  we  dig  the  grave 
of  the  Union,  and  thus  decide  this  question  in  the  negative,  no  tongue 
may  attempt  to  depict  the  disappointment  and  despair  which  will  go 
along  with  the  announcement,  as  it  spreads  through  distant  lands.  It 
will  be  America,  afrer  fifty  years'  experience,  giving  in  her  adhedon 
to  the  doctrine  that  man  was  not  made  for  self-government.  It  will 
be  Freedom  herself  proclaiming  that  Freedom  is  a  chimera ;  Liberty 
ringing  her  own  kndl,  all  over  the  globe.  And,  when  the  citizens  or 
su^'ects  of  the  Governments  which  are  to  succeed  this  Union  shall 
visit  Europe,  and  see,  in  some  land  now  struggling  to  cast  olF  its  fet- 
ters, the  lacerated  and  lifeless  form  of  Liberty  laid  prostrate  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Despotism,  let  them  remember  that  the  blow  which 
destroyed  her  was  inflicted  by  their  own  country. 

<<  So  the  Btnick  Bagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  cloads  to  aoar  again. 
Viewed  his  oim  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  bat  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  wanned  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 


61.  THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT  OV  SELF-GOYERNMENT — Edward  Everett. 

Wb  are  summoned  to  new  energy  and  zeal  by  the  high  nature  of 
the  experiment  we  are  appointed  in  Providence  to  make,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  is  to  be  per&rmed.  At  a  moment 
of  deep  and  general  agitation  in  the  Old  World,  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
open  this  last  refuge  of  humanity.     The  attempt  has  begun,  and  is 
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gCBiig  on,  &r  ftom  foeign  oormption,  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  under 
tiie  most  benignant  piospeots  ;  and  it  certainly  rests  with  ns  to  solve 
the  great  proUem  in  human  society,  —  to  settle,  and  that  forever,  the 
momentons  question, — whether  mankind  can  be  trusted  with  a  purely 
popular  system  of  Government  ? 

One  might  almost  think,  without  extravagance,  that  the  dqnrted 
wise  and  ^od,  of  all  places  and  times,  are  lookbg  down  from  their 
happy  seats  to  witness  what  shall  now  be  done  by  us ;  that  they  who 
lavished  their  treasures  and  their  blood,  of  old, —  who  spake  and  wrote, 
who  labored,  fought  and  perished,  in  tJie  one  great  cause  of  Freedom 
and  TraUi,  —  are  now  hanging,  from  their  orbs  on  hij^,  over  the  last 
solemn  experiment  of  humanity.  As  I  have  wandered  over  the  spots 
once  the  scene  ci  thdr  labors,  and  mused  among  the  prostrate  columns 
of  their  senate-houses  and  forums,  I  have  seemed  almost  to  hear  a 
voice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages,  from  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Natirais  which  died  before  the  sight  Tliey  exhort  us,  they  adjure  us,  , 
to  be  &itkM  to  our  trust.  They  implore  us,  by  the  long  trials  of 
struggling  humanity ;  by  the  blessed  memory  of  the  departed ;  by  the 
dear  foith  which  has  been  plidited  by  pure  hands  to  the  holy  caute 
of  truth  and  man ;  by  the  awful  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  where  the 
SODS  of  freedom  have  been  immured ;  by  the  noble  heads  which  have 
been  broudit  to  the  block  ;  by  the  wrecks  of  time,  by  the  eloc^uent 
nuns  of  Nations,  —  they  conjure  us  not  to  quench  the  light  which  is 
risiDg  on  the  world.  Greece  cries  to  us  by  &e  convulsed  lips  of  her 
pcNsoned,  dying  Demosthenes ;  and  Eome  pleads  with  us  in  the  muto 
peisuasion  of  her  mangled  Tully. 


62.  THB  SHIP  OV  SIATE.  —  JZeo.  Wm.  P.  Lunt. 

Break  up  the  Union  of  these  States,  because  there  are  acknowled^ 
erils  in  our  system  ?  Is  it  so  easy  a  matter,  then,  to  make  everythmg 
in  the  actual  world  conform  exactly  to  the  ideal  pattern  we  have  con- 
ceived, in  our  minds,  of  absolute  right  ?  Suppose  the  fotal  blow  were 
struck,  and  the  bonds  which  fosten  together  these  States  were  severed, 
would  the  evils  and  mischiefs  that  would  be  experienced  by  those  who 
are  actually  members  of  this  vast  Bepublican  Community  be  all  that 
would  ensue  ?  Certainly  not.  We  are  connected  with  the  several 
Nations  and  Races  of  the  world*  as  no  other  People  has  ever  been  con- 
nected. We  have  opened  our  doors,  and  invited  emigration  to  our 
soil  from  all  lands.  Our  invitation  has  been  accepted.  Thousands 
have  come  at  our  Indding.  Thousands  more  are  on  the  way.  Other 
thousands  still  are  standing  srtiptoe  on  the  shores  of  the  Old  World, 
eager  to  find  a  passage  to  £e  land  where  bread  may  be  had  for  labor, 
and  where  man  is  treated  as  man.  In  our  politicsd  fomily  almost  all 
Nations  are  represented.  The  several  varieties  of  the  race  are  here 
subjected  to  a  social  fruion,  out  of  which  Providence  designs  to  form 
a  "  new  man." 

We  are  in  this  way  teadung  the  world  a  great  lesson,  —  namely, 
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that  men  of  dififerent  langoa^,  habits,  maimeni  and  creeds,  can  five 
together,  and  vote  together,  and,  if  not  pray  and  worship  together,  yet 
in  near  vicinity,  and  do  all  in  peace,  and  be,  for  certain  porposeB  at 
least,  one  People.  And  is  not  this  lesson  of  some  vahie  to  the  world, 
especially  if  we  can  teach  it  not  by  theory  merely,  but  through  a  soo- 
cessftd  example  ?  Has  not  this  lesson,  ibus  conveyed,  some  comtiec- 
tion  with  the  world's  progress  towards  that  &r-off  period  to  which  the 
hnman  nund  looks  for  the  folfilment  of  its  vi«on  of  a  perfect  social 
state  ?  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  Union  ooald  not  be  dis- 
solved without  disarranging  and  convn]sing  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Not  in  the  indolgence  of  a  vain  confidence  did  our  fathers  boild  the 
Shin  of  State,  and  launch  it  npon  the  waters.  We  will  ezdaim,  in  the 
noUe  wends  of  one  of  onr  poets :  ^ 

"Thoa,  too,  sail  on,  0  Ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Homanitj  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  Aitvre  yean. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  &te  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  nil,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat^ 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shook,  — • 
T  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
^  is  but  the  flappng  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 
In  spite  of  rook  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  onr  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  fiiith  triumphant  o*er  our  fears. 
Are  aU  with  thee,— are  aU  with  thee  !" 


63.  AST.^Ckcprlea  Sfrague, 

When,  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  A^iker's  wrath, 
An  anflel  left  her  place  in  Heaven, 

Ana  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
T  was  Art !  sweet  Art !    New  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke,  — 

**  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild. 
Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed ; 

The  thistle  shrank,  the  harvest  smiled. 
And  Nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 

*  H.  W.  LongfeUow. 
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Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  liying  things, 

At  Art's  command,  to  him  are  given ; 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  nuth  to  Heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak,  and  bids  it  ride, 

To  goard  the  ^ores  its  beauty  graced ; 
He  smites  the  rock, — upheaved  in  pride, 

See  towers  of  strength  and  domes  of  taste ; 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealih  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal, 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  ihe  deep. 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stubborn  marble's  sleep. 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  fill  his  gjiowing  soul, 

Ho  bids  the  ore  illume  the  page, 
And,  proudly  scorning  Time's  control. 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky ; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  grasps  the  flione 

That  quivers  round  the  Throne  on  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 
His  power,  subduing  space  and  time, 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


54.  THE  PILOT.— TAofRof  Haynes  Bayly,    Born^  179? ;  died,  1830. 

0,  PILOT !  't  is  a  fearfbl  night,  —  there 's  danger  on  the  deep ; 
1 11  come  and  pace  the  deck  with  thee,  —  I  do  not  dare  to  deep. 
Go  down !  the  sailor  cried,  go  down ;  this  is  no  place  for  thee : 
Fear  not;  but  trust  in  Providence,  wherever  thou  mayst  be. 

Ah!  pilot,  dangers  often  met  we  all  are  apt  to  slight. 

And  thou  hast  known  these  raging  waves  but  to  subdue  their  might. 

It  is  not  apathy,  he  cried,  that  gives  this  strength  to  me  : 

Fear  not;  but  trust  in  Providence,  wherever  thou  mayst  be. 

On  such  a  night  the  sea  engulfed  my  father's  lifeless  form ; 
My  only  broker's  boat  went  down  in  just  so  wild  a  storm : 
And  such,  perhaps,  may  be  my  &te ;  but  still  I  say  to  thee, 
Fear  not ;  but  trust  in  Providenoe,  wherever  thou  mayst  be. 
6 
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66.  DXAIH  tTPIFIXD  BT  WIKTEB.— Jomet  7A«fM0M.    Sum,  1700;  tfietf,  1748 

Tm  done !  —  dread  WiNTsa  Bpreads  his  latest gloomB, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  Uie  oonquered  year. 
How  de^  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tunefiil !    Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain,   behold,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thy  pictured  life :  —  pass  some  few  years, 
Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn  &ding  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes,  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  flune  ? 
Those  restless  cares  ?  th^  busy  bustling  days  ? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering  thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  vanished !    Vibtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal,  never^failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  see ! 
'T  is  come,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  !    Awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heightened  form,  fix)m  pain  and  death 
Forever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  Reason's  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise !  ye  blind  presumptuous !  now, 
Conjfounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Poweb 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  cause, 
Why  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  lived. 
And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined, 
In  starving  solitude ;  while  Luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  fl)rm  unr^  wants  :  why  Heaven-bom  Truth. 
And  Moderation  flur,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Superstition's  scourge :  why  licensed  Pain, 
That  crael  spoiler,  that  embosomed  foe,  • 

Embittered  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed. 
Ye  noble  few !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  Evil,  is  no  more ! 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all ! 
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M.    INDUOSHSNTS  TO  SARNESTNBBS  IN  REUOION.  ^John  JngtU  Jamet. 

Inducebients  !  Can  it  be  neceesary  to  offer  these  ?  What !  Is 
not  the  hexe  mention  of  religion  enough  to  rouse  every  soul,  who 
understands  the  meaning  of  that  momentous  word,  to  the  greatest 
intensity  of  action  ?  '  Who  needs  to  have  spread  out  before  him  the 
demonstrations  of  logic,  or  the  persuasiOhs  of  rhetoric,  to  move  him  to 
seek  after  wealth,  rank,  or  honor  ?  Who,  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  obtain  such  possessions,  reqiures  anything  more  than  an 
appeal  to  his  consciousness  of  their  value  to  engage  him  in  the  pursuit  ? 
The  very  mention  of  riches  suggests  at  once  to  man's  cupidity  a  thou- 
sand arguments  to  use  the  means  of  obtuning  them.  What  intense  long- 
ings rise  in  the  heart !  What  pictures  crowd  the  imagination !  What 
a  spell  comes  over  the  whole  soul !  And  why  is  there  less,  —  yea, 
why  is  there  not  intensely  more,  than  all  this,  at  the  mention  of  the 
word  religion,  —  that  term  which  comprehends  Heaven  and  earth, 
time  and  eternity,  God  and  man,  within  its  sublime  and  boundless 
meaning  ?  If  we  were  as  we  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  enough  only  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  that  word,  of  more  than  magic  power,  to  engage 
a]l  oar  faculties,  and  all  their  energies,  in  the  most  resolute  purpose, 
the  most  determined  pursuit,  and  the  most  entire""  self-devotement. 
Indooements  to  earnestness  in  religion!  Alas!  how  low  we  have 
sank,  how  &r  have  we  been  paralyzed,  to  need  to  be  thus  stimu- 
lated! 

Is  religion  a  contradiction  to  the  usual  maxim,  that  a  man's  activity 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  object  is,  if  he  understand  it,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  value  and  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it  ?  Are 
Heaven,  and  salvation,  and  eternity,  the  only  matters  that  shall  reverse 
this  maxim,  and  make  kikewarmness  the  rule  of  action  ?  By  what 
thonder  diall  I  break  in  upon  your  deep  and  dangerous  sleep  ?  0, 
revolve  often  and  deeply  the  infinite  realities  of  religion !  Most  sub- 
jects may  be  made  to  appear  with  greater  or  less  dignity,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  importance  in  which  the  preacher  places 
them.  Pompous  expressions,  bold  figures,  lively  ornaments  of  elo- 
quence, may  often  supply  a  want  of  this  dignity  in  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. But  every  attempt  to  give  importance  to  a  motive  taken  ftom 
eternity  is  more  likely  to  enfeeble  the  doctrine  than  to  invigorate  it. 
Motives  of  this  kind  are  self-su£icient.  Descriptions  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  natural  are  always  the  most  pathetic  or  the  most  terrify- 
ing; nor  can  I  find  an  expression  more  powerful  and  emphatic  than 
that  of  Paul,  "  The  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  What 
more  oould  the  tongues  of  men  and  the  eloquenoe  of  angels  say? 
*' Eternal  things"!  Weigh  the  import  of  that  phrase,  "eternal 
things."  The  history  of  Nations,  the  eras  of  time,  the  creation  of 
worlds,  all  fiule  into  insignificance,  —  dwindle  to  a  point,  attenuate  to 
a.  shadow,  —  compared  with  these  "  eternal  things."  Do  you  brieve 
t2iem  ?  If  not,  abjure  your  creed,  abandon  your  l^ef.  Be  consistent, 
and  let  the  stupendous  vision  which,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  rests  its  foot 
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on  eartli  and  places  its  top  in  Heaven,  Tanisb  in  thin  air !  But  lijoa 
do  belieye,  say  what  ought  to  be  the  oondact  of  him  who,  to  his  own 
conviction,  stands  with  hell  beneath  him,  Heaven  above  him,  and  eter- 
nity before  him.  By  all  the  worth  of  the  immortal  soul,  by  all 
the  blessings  of  eternal  salvation,  by  all  the  glories  of  the  upper 
world,  by  all  the  horrors  o^  the  bottomless  pit,  by  all  the  ages 
of  eternity,  and  by  all  the  personal  interest  you  have  in  these  infinite 
realities,  I  conjure  you  to  be  in  earnest  in  personal  religion  I 


57.    NEVEB  DESPAIR.  —  Samuel  Lover. 

0,  NEVER  dcspdr !  for  our  hopes,  oflentime. 
Spring  swiftly,  as  flowers  in  some  tropical  clime, 
Where  the  spot  that  was  barren  and  scentless  at  night 
Is  blooming  and  fragrant  at  morning's  first  light ! 
The  mariner  marks,  when  the  tempest  rings  loud. 
That  the  rainbow  is  brighter,  the  darker  the  doud; 
Then,  up !  up !  —  never  despair ! 

The  leaves  which  the  sibyl  presented  of  old, 
Though  lessened  in  number,  were  not  worth  less  gold ; 
And  though  Fate  steal  our  joys,  do  not  think  they  're  the  best,  • 
The  few  £e  has  spared  may  be  worth  all  the  rest 
Good  fbrtune  oft  comes  in  adversity's  form. 
And  the  rainbow  is  brightest  when  darkest  the  storm ; 
Then,  up !  up !  —  never  despair ! 

And  when  all  creation  was  sunk  in  the  flood, 
Sublime  o'er  the  deluge  the  patriarch  stood ! 
Though  destruction  around  Imn  in  thunder  was  hurled. 
Undaunted  he  looked  on  the  wreck  of  the  world ! 
For,  high  o'er  the  ruin,  hung  Hope's  blessed  form,  — 
The  rainbow  beamed  bright  through  the  gloom  of  the  storm ; 
Then,  up !  up !  —  never  despair ! 


68.    CHARITY. — Tkonuu  Noon  Tatfourd. 

The  blessings  which  the  weak  and  poor  can  scatter 
Have  their  own  season.     'T  is  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refr^hment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  ^ve  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  ftame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
BenewB  &e  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  j^mse 
Of  conunon  oomfiirt,  which,  by  daily  use, 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  Uum^t  to  (tie  omnoumed,  'twill  ML 
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Like  dioioest  muac ;  fill  the  daang  eye 
With  gentle  tears;  relax  the  knott^  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
More  precious  than  the  beoison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich, 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  —  that  another 
Of  the  great  fiunily  is  near,  and  feels. 


59.    THE  BATTLE-FIELD — WiUiam  CuUen  Brymt. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  arm^  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave,  — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  valor  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  18  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthod  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry;  — 

0,  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought,  —  but  thou. 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now,  — 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  war&re!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  frt)nt,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ! 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 
The  sage  may  fiiwn,  —  yet  feint  thou  not! 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn ; 
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For  wiih  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  Gk)d  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  die  upon  the  dust. 

When  those  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear,  - 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here, — 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave ! 


60.  THE  DIZZT  ACTIVmSS  OF  THE  TTUES.-^  Edward  Everett. 

Ws  need  the  spirit  of  75  to  guide  us  safely  amid  the  dizzy  activ- 
ities of  the  times.  While  our  own  numbers  are  increasing  in  an 
unexampled  ratio,  Europe  is  pouring  in  upon  us  her  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually,  and  new  regions  are  added  to  our  domain,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  count  by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  most  wonderM  discoveries  of  art,  and  3ie  most  myste- 
rious powers  of  nature,  combine  to  give  an  almost  fearM  increase  to 
the  intensity  of  our  existence.  Machines  of  unexampled  oomplicar 
tion  and  ingenuity  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  human 
industry:  we  rush  across  the  land  and  the  sea  by  steam;  we  cor- 
respond by  magnetism;  we  paint  by  the  solar  ray;  we  count  the 
beats  of  tLe  electric  clock  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  nules;  we 
annihilate  time  and  distance ;  and,  amidst  all  the  new  ag^cies  of 
oommunicatbn  and  action,  the  omnipotent  Press  —  the  great  engine 
of  modem  progress,  not  superseded  or  impaired,  but  gathering  new 
power  from  all  the  arts —is  daily  clothing  itself  with  louder  thunders. 
While  we  contemplate  with  admiration — almost  with  awe — the 
mighty  influences  which  surround  us,  and  which  demand  our  coopera- 
tion and  our  guidance,  let  our  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the 
patriots  who  have  handed  down  to  us  this  great  inheritance.  Let  us 
strive  to  furnish  ourselves,  from  the  storehouse  of  their  example,  with 
the  principles  and  virtues  which  will  strengthen  us  fl)r  the  perform- 
ance of  an  honored  part  on  this  illustrious  stage,  hei  pure  patriot- 
ism add  its  bond  to  the  bars  of  iron  which  are  binding  the  continent 
together;  and,  as  intelligence  shoots  with  the  electric  spark  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  let  public  spirit  and  love  of  country  catch  from  heart 
to  heart 
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6L  TBM  GOOD  OBKAY  MAN— 5.  T.  CoUHdg;    Bom,  VHO  j  dUd,  1884. 

"  How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  i(uui  inherits 

Honor  and  wealth,  wiSi  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  seems  a  story  &om  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits, 

Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains." 
For  shame,  my  friend !  —  renounce  this  idle  strain ! 
What  wonldst  thou  have  a  gDod  great  man  obtain  ? 
Wealth,  title,  dignity,  a  golden  (£ain. 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slam  ? 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  good  great  man  ?   Three  treasures, — We,  and  li^t. 

And  cabn  thoughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath ; 
And  three  &st  friends,  more  sore  than  day  or  night,  — 

£Bmself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death. 


82.  TAXIS  THB  FUGS  OV  QLOBY.— Jt«v.  Sydney  Smith.    Bom,  1788 }  died,  184& 

John  Bull  can  inform  Jonathan  what  are  the  inevitable  oonse- 
qoenoes  of  being  too  fond  of  Glory:  —  Tazbb!  Taxes  upcm  every 
article  which  enters  into  the  month,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed 
under  the  foot ;  taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see, 
hear,  foel,  smell,  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion ; 
taxes  on  everything  on  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  on 
everything  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home ;  taxes  on 
the  raw  material ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by 
the  bidustry  of  man ;  taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's  appe- 
tite, and  the  drag  that  restores  him  to  health ;  on  the  ermine  which 
deoontes  the  Juc^,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the 
poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice ;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
eoffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride; — at  bed  or  board,  cooohant  or 
lerant,  we  must  pay. 

The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top ;  the  beardless  youth  manages 
his  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road ; — and  the  dying 
Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent.,  into 
a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifreen  per  cent,  flings  himself  back  xxpon  his 
chintB-bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent.,  makes  his  will  on 
an  ei^t-pound  stamp,  and  expiree  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting 
him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  demanded  for 
burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
on  tax3  marble ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his  fathers, — to  be  taxed 
DO  more. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  krge  sums  will 
aiake  the  Goremment  avaricious  and  profuse ;  and  the  system  itself 
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win  infiJlibl J  generate  the  base  Teimin  of  spies  and  infermers,  and  a 
still  more  p^tilent  laoe  of  political  tools  and  retainers  of  the  meanest 
and  most  odious  descriplion ;  —  while  the  prodigious  patronage  which 
the  collecting  of  this  splendid  revenue  wul  throw  into  the  hands  of 
Govemment  will  invest  it  with  so  vast  an  influence,  and  hold  out 
such  means  and  temptations  to  corruption,  as  all  the  virtue  and  public 
spirit,  even  of  Bepublicans,  will  be  unable  to  resist.  Everj  wise  Jon- 
athan should  remember  this ! 


Ci.TBXVBSSS.-'Jdt^taHon/i-omEbenesvrEmot    Bom,  1781 ;  df«tf,  1840. 

Gon  said— "  Let  there  be  light ! " 
Grim  darkness  felt  His  might, 
And  fled  away: 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 
And  cried—"  T^is  day!  'tis  day! " 

«  Hail,  holy  light ! "  exclaimed 
The  thunderous  cloud  that  flamed 
O'er  daisies  white ; 
And  lo !  the  rose,  in  crimson  dressed, 
Leaned  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast, 

And,  blushing,  murmured  —  "  Light !  '* 

Then  was  the  skylark  bom ; 
Then  rose  the  embattled  com ; 
Then  floods  of  praise 
Flowed  o'er  the  sunny  hills  of  noon ; 
And  then,  in  stillest  night,  the  moon 
Poured  forth  her  pensive  rays. 

Lo,  Heaven's  bright  bow  is  glad ! 
Lo,  trees  and  flowers,  all  clad 
In  glory,  bloom ! 
And  shall  the  immortal  sons  of  God 
Be  senseless  as  the  trodden  clod. 
And  darker  than  the  tomb  ? 

No,  by  the  mmd  of  man ! 
By  the  swart  artisan ! 
We  will  aspire ! 
Our  souls  have  holy  light  within, 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin 
Shall  see  and  feel  its  flre. 

By  all  we  hope  of  Heaven, 
The  shroud  of  souls  is  riven ! 
Mind,  mind  alone 
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Is  light,  and  hope,  and  life,  and  power ! 
Eara's  deepest  night,  from  this  blessed  hoar,  • 
The  night  of  mind,  —  is  gone ! 

«  The  Press! ''  all  lands  shall  sing; 
The  Press,  the  Press  we  bring, 
All  lands  to  bless. 
0,  pallid  Want !  0,  Labor  stark ! 
Behold !  we  bring  the  second  ark  ! 
The  Press,  the  Press,  the  Press! 


M.  A  KStESCE  or  POSTBT.— Aev.  Ckarlet  JTo^e,    Bom,  1791/  died,  1839. 

Bklixvb  not  those  "who  tell  you  that  Poetry  will  seduce  the  yoath* 
M  mind  from  severe  occupations.  Didactic  Poetry  not  only  admits, 
hut  requiies,  the  cooperation  of  Philosophy  and  Science.  And  true 
Poetry  mist  be  always  reverent.  Would  not  an  universal  cloud  settle 
upon  all  the  beauties  of  Creation,  if  it  were  supposed  that  they  had 
not  emanated  from  Almighty  energy  ?  In  works  of  art,  we  are  not 
content  with  the  accuracy  of  feature,  and  the  glow  of  coloring,  until 
we  have  traced  them  to  the  mind  that  guided  the  chisel,  and  gave  the 
pendl  its  delicacnes  and  its  animation.  Nor  can  we  look  with  delight 
on  tiie  features  of  Nature,  without  hailing  the  celestial  Intelligenoe 
that  gave  them  birth.  The  Deity  is  too  sublime  fer  Poetry  to  doubt 
His  existence.  Creation  haa  too  much  of  the  Divinity  insinuated  into 
her  beauties  to  allow  Poetry  to  hesitate  in  her  creea.  She  demands 
no  proof.  She  waits  for  no  demonstration.  She  looks,  and  she 
believes.  She  admires,  and  she  adores.  Nor  is  it  alone  with  natural 
religion  that  she  nuuntains  this  intimate  connection ;  for  what  is  the 
Chnstian's  hope,  bat  Poetry  in  her  purest  and  most  ethereal  essence  ? 

From  the  beginning  she  was  one  of  the  ministering  spirits  that 
stand  round  the  Throne  of  Grod,  to  issue  forth  at  His  word,  and  do 
His  errands  upon  the  earth.  Sometimes  she  has  been  the  herald  of 
an  offending  nation's  downfaU.  Oflen  has  she  been  sent  commissioned 
to  offending  man,  with  prophecy  and  warning  upon  her  lips.  At 
other  times  she  has  been  intrusted  with  "  glad  tidings  of  gteat  joy." 
Poetry  was  the  anticipating  Apostie,  the  prophetic  Evangelist,  whose 
feet  "  were  beautiful  upon  the  mountains ;  "  who  published  salvation ; 
who  said  unto  Zion,  "  Thy  Grod  reigneth ! " 


05.  GREAT  IDBAS.— Aev.  TT.  E.  Ckanning. 

What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should  know 
all  that  has  been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  nature, 
not  that  a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopedia,  but  that  the  Great 
Ideas  in  which  all  discoveries  terminate,  which  sum  up  all  sciences, 
which  the  philosopher  extracts  from  infinite  details,  may  be  compre- 
hended and  felt.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowl- 
edge, which  determines  the  mind's  dignity.      A  man  of  immense 
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information  may,  through  the  ^mnt  of  large  and  comprdienfflTe  ideas, 
be  fiir  inferior  in  intellect  to  a  laborer,  who,  with  little  knowledge,  has 
yet  seized  on  ereat  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not  expeet  the  laborer 
to  study  thecuogy  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects ;  nor  is  tlus  needful.  AH  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  oountless  Tolumes,  is  summed  up  in  the  idea 
of  God ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bri^t  and  dear  in  the  laborer's  soul, 
and  he  has  the  essence  of  theologi«il  libraries,  and  a  fiir  hi^er  light 
than  has  visited  thousands  of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is 
formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose  details. 

I  have  known  very  learned  men  who  seemed  to  me  very  poor  in 
intellect,  because  they  had  no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it  that  a 
man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely  the  histooes  of  Greece  and  Eome, 
if  the  Great  Ideas  of  Freedom,  and  Beauty,  and  Valor,  and  Spiritual 
Energy,  have  not  been  kindled,  by  those  records,  into  living  fires  in 
his  soul  ?  The  illumination  of  an  age  does  not  consist  in  Ihe  amount 
of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the  broad  and  noble  principles  of  which  that 
knowledge  is  the  foundation  and  inspirer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  most 
laborious  and  successM  student  is  confined  in  his  researches  to  a  very 
few  of  God's  works ;  but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things  may  still 
suggest  universal  laws,  broad  principles,  grand  ideas ;  and  these  ele- 
vate the  mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  principles,  ideas,  which 
by  their  nature  rule  over  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsically  gbri- 
ous,  quickening,  all-comprehending,  eternal ! 


NuBSS  of  the  Pilgrim  Sires,  who  sought,  beyond  the  Atlantic  feam, 
F(Nr  fearless  truth  and  honest  thought,  a  refuge  and  a  home ! 
Who  would  not  be  of  them  or  thee  a  not  unworthyson. 
That  hears,  amid  the  chained  or  free,  the  name  of  Washington  ? 

Cradle  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Knox!     King-shaming  Cromwell's 

throne! 
Home  of  the  Russells,  Watts,  and  Lockes !    Earth's  greatest  are  tliine 

own! 
And  shall  thy  children  ferge  base  chains  for  men  that  would  be  free  ? 
No !  by  the  Eliots,  Hamp&ns,  Vanes,  Pyms,  Sidneys,  yet  to  be ! 

No !     For  the  blood  which  kings  have  gorged  hath  made  their  victims 

wise; 
While  every  lie  that  Fraud  hath  forged  veils  wisdom  from  his  eyes. 
But  time  shall  change  the  despot's  mood ;  and  Mind  is  mightiest  then, 
When  turning  evil  into  good,  and  monsters  into  men. 

If  round  the  sotd  the  chains  are  bound  that  hold  the  world  in  thrall,  — 
If  tyrants  lau^  when  men  are  found  in  brutal  fray  to  fall,  — 
Lord !  let  not  Britain  arm  her  hands,  her  sister  states  to  ban ; 
But  bless  through  her  all  other  lands  —  Thy  family  of  Man ! 
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For  fireedom  if  thy  Hampden  fiyoght,  fer  peaoe  if  Falkland  fdl,  — 
For  peace  and  love  if  Bentham  wrote,  and  Burns  sans  wildly  well,  — 
Let  Knowledge,  strongest  of  the  strong,  bid  hate  and  discord  cease ; 
Be  ibis  the  burden  of  her  song,  —  "I»ve,  Liberty,  and  Peaoe!  ** 

Then,  Father,  will  the  Nations  all,  as  with  the  sound  of  seas, 
In  umyeraal  festival,  sing  words  of  joy,  like  these :  — 
Let  each  love  all,  and  all  be  free,  receiving  as  they  give ; 
Loid!  Jesus  died  for  Love  and  Thee !    So  let  Thy  children  live ! 


WHAT  '8  HALLOWXD  OBOUNDf— TAoifUM  CampbelL   Bom,  1777 »  d^ctf,  ISM. 

What  's  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  d^  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unsoourjged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee? 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
T  is  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap : 
Li  dews  that  Heavens  &r  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom ; 
Or  Grenii  twine  beneaili  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind. 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  saved  mankind,  — > 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  dorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  ? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind. 

Is  not  to  die ! 

Is  't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right?  — 
He  's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  li^t ! 
And  murder  sullies,  in  Heaven's  sight, 

The  sword  he  draws :  — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fi^t  ? — 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that ;  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums !  and  rend  Heaven's  welkin  space ! 

The  colors  planted  fhce  to  face, 

The  charging  cheer. 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  stiU  be  dear! 

And  pkce  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven !  —  But  Heaven  rebukes  my  wel ; 
The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal)  — 
OGod  above!  — 
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Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 
To  peace  and  love ! 

Peace,  love,  —  the  chenibim  that  join 
Their  spread  wing9  o'er  devotion's  shrine,  — 
Prayers  soond  in  vain,  and  temfdes  shine, 

When  they  are  not ; 
The  heart  alone  oan  make  divine 

Religion's  spot ! 

What 's  hallowed  ground  ?    T  is  what  ^ves  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth ! 
Peace !  Independence  !  Truth !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round ; 
And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallowed  ground ! 


68.  NATURE  FBOCLAIMS  A  J>EnY.—ChateauMand.    Bom,  1709 ;  dted,  1348. 

Thsrb  is  a  God!  The  herbs  of  the  valley,  the  cedars  of  the 
mountain,  bless  Him ;  the  insect  sports  in  His  beam ;  the  bird  sings 
Him  in  the  foliage ;  the  thunder  proclaims  Him  in  the  Heavens ; 
the  ocean  decLires  His  immensity ;  —  man  alone  has  said,  there  is 
no  God!  Unite  in  thought  at  the  same  instant  the  most  beauti- 
M  objects  in  nature.  Suppose  that  you  see,  at  once,  all  the  hours 
of  the  day,  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year :  a  morning  of  spring, 
and  a  morning  of  autumn;  a  night  bespangled  with  stars,  and  a 
night  darkened  by  clouds ;  meadows  enamell^  with  flowers ;  forests 
hoary  with  snow ;  fields  gilded  by  the  tints  of  autumn,  —  then  alone 
you  will  have  a  just  conception  of  the  universe !  While  you  are 
gazing  on  that  sun  which  is  plun^ng  into  the  vault  of  the  West, 
another  observer  admires  him  emerging  from  the  gilded  gates  of 
the  East.  By  what  inconceivable  power  does  that  aged  star,  which  is 
sinking  &tigued  and  burning  ih  the  shades  of  the  evening,  reappear 
at  the  same  instant  fresh  and  humid  with  the  rosy  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing ?  At  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  glorious  orb  is  at  once  rising, 
resplendent  as  noon-day,  and  setting  in  the  west ;  or,  rather,  our  senses 
deceive  us,  and  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  East  or  West,  no  North 
or  South,  in  the  world. 

00.  WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  THE  SWOED—  T.  S.  GHtnki,    Bom,  1778 }  died,  1834 

To  the  question,  "  what  have  the  People  ever  gained  but  by  Revo- 
lution," I  answer,  boldly,  If  by  Revolution  be  understood  the  law  of 
the  Sword,  Liberty  has  lost  &r  more  than  she  has  ever  gained  by  it. 
The  Sword  was  the  destroyer  of  the  Lycian  Confederacy  and  the 
AchsDan  league.  The  Sword  alternately  enslaved  and  disenthralled 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Sparta,  Syracuse  and  Corinth.  The  Sword  of 
Rome  conquered  every  other  firee  State,  and  finished  the  murder  of 
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liberty  in  the  ancient  world,  by  destroying  herself.  What  bat  the 
Sword,  in  modem  times,  annihilated  the  Eepublics  of  Italy,  the  Hanee- 
atic  towns,  and  the  primitive  independence  of  Ireland,  Wales  and 
Soothmd  ?  What  but  the  Sword  partitioned  Pohmd,  assassinated  the 
rising  liberty  of  Spain,  banished  the  Huguenots  from  France,  and 
made  Cromwell  the  master,  not  the  servant,  of  the  Fe<n)le  ?  And  what 
but  the  Sword  of  Eepublican  France  destroyed  the  Lidependence  of 
half  of  Europe,  deluged  the  continent  with  tears,  devoured  its  millions 
upon  millions,  and  closed  the  long  catalogue  of  guilt,  by  founding  and 
defending  to  the  last  the  most  powerful,  selfish,  and  insatiable  of  mil- 
itaiy  despotisms  ? 

!nie  Sword,  indeed,  delivered  Greece  from  the  Persian  invaders, 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Borne,  emancipated  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, restored  the  Bruce  to  his  Throne,  and  brought  Charles  to  the 
scaffold.  And  the  Sword  redeemed  the  pledge  of  the  Congress  of 
76,  when  they  plighted  to  each  other  *^  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor."  And  yet,  what  would  the  redemption  of 
that  pledge  have  availed  towards  the  establishment  of  our  present 
Government,  if  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  had  not  been  both 
the  birthright  and  the  birth-blessing  of  the  Colonies  ?  The  Indians, 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  even  England  herself,  warred  in  vain 
against  a  People,  bom  and  bred  in  the  household,  at  the  domestic 
altar,  of  Liberty  herself.  They  had  never  been  slaves,  for  they  were 
bora  free.  The  Sword  was  a  herald  to  proclaim  their  freedom,  but  it 
neither  created  nor  preserved  it  A  century  and  a  half  had  already 
behdd  them  free  in  in&ncy,  free  in  youth,  free  in  eaxly  manhood. 
Theirs  was  already  the  spirit  of  American  institutions ;  the  spirit  of 
Christian  freedom,  of  a  temperate,  regulated  freedom,  of  a  rational 
mil  obedience.  For  such  a  People,  the  Sword,  the  law  of  violence, 
did  and  could  do  nothing,  but  sever  the  bonds  which  bound  her  colo- 
nial wards  to  their  unnatural  guardian.  They  redeemed  their  pledge, 
Sword  in  hand;  but  the  Sword  left  them  as  it  found  them,  un- 
changed in  character, — freemen  in  thought  and  in  deed,  instinct  with 
the  immortal  spirit  of  American  institutions  ! 


70.  ABOn  BEN  ADWEU,— Leigh  Hunt, 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Excee£ng  peac^  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And,  to  &e  presence  in  the  room,  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "    The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord ! " 
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"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  aaked  Abou.  —  "  Nay,  not  80," 

Beplied  the  angel.     Aboa  spake  more  low, 

But  oheerl J  stiH ;  and  said  —  "I  pray  thee,  tlien. 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  ni^t 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  tlie  names  whom  love  of  G^  had  blest ; 

And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


n.  POLONinS  TO  LASRTEB.  -  Jrmiam  Shakapeart.    Bom^  1684;  died,  lUe. 

Mt  blessing  with  you ! 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charac'ter.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongae, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar : 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  tliy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertiunment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.   Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thme  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  die  man ; 
And  they  in  Franoe,  of  the  best  rank  tad  station, 
Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


72.  WHBRE  IS  QB  ?  —  Benry  NeeU.    BorUy  1706 ;  dUd^  160. 
**Man  giyeih  up  tbe  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?** 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  "    Not  by  the  side 

Of  her  whose  wants  he  loved  to  tend ; 
Not  o'er  those  valleys  wandering  wide, 

Where,  sweetly  lost,  he  oft  would  wend. 
That  form  beloved  he  marks  no  more ; 

Those  scenes  admired  no  more  shall  see ; 
Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before,  — 

And  she  as  Mr, — but  where  is  he  ? 
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No,  no !  die  radianoe  is  not  dim, 

That  used  to  gild  his  &yorite  hill ; 
The  pleasares  tlutt  were  dear  to  him 

Are  dear  to  life  and  mature  still ; 
But,  ah !  his  home  is  not  as  Mt ; 

Neglected  must  his  garden  be ; 
The  iSies  droop  and  wither  there, 

And  seem  to  whisper,  Where  is  he  ? 

His  was  die  pomp,  the  crowded  hall ! 

But  where  is  now  his  proud  display  ? 
His  riches,  honors,  pleasures,  — all, 

Desire  could  frame ;  but  where  are  they  ? 
And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands, 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea. 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands. 

Seemed  proudly  strong,  —  and  where  is  he  ? 

The  church-yard  bears  an  added  stone ; 

The  fire-side  shows  a  vacant  chair ; 
Here  Sadness  dwells,  and  weeps  alone ; 

And  Death  displays  his  banner  there ! 
The  life  has  gtme ;  the  breath  has  fled ; 

And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be ; 
The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  tread,  — 

0 !  where  are  they  ?    And  where  is  he  ? 


W.  GROWTH  Of  DTTBRNATIONAL  fSTiSlfATinXS.^  President  Wayland, 

In  many  respects,  the  Nations  of  Christendom  collectively  are 
becoming  somewhat  analogous  to  our  own  Federal  Bepublic.  Anti- 
quated mstinotions  are  breaking  away,  and  local  animosities  are  sub- 
siding. The  common  people  of  different  countries  are  knowing  each 
other  better,  esteeming  each  other  more,  and  attaching  themselves  to 
eaek  other  by  various  manifestations  of  reciprocal  good  will.  It  is 
tnie,  every  nation  has  still  its  separate  boundaries  and  its  individual 
interests ;  but  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  is  allowing  those 
interests  to  adiust  themselves  to  each  other,  and  thus  rendering  the 
causes  of  collision  of  vastly  less  frequent  occurrence.  Local  questions 
are  becoming  of  less,  and  general  questions  of  greater  importance. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  men  have  at  last  begun  to  understand  the  rights 
and  feel  iot  the  wrongs  of  each  other  !  Mountains  interposed  do  not 
80  much  make  enemies  of  nations.  Let  the  trumpet  of  alarm  be 
sounded,  and  its  notes  are  now  heard  by  every  nation,  whether  of 
Europe  or  America.  Let  a  voice  borne  on  the  feeblest  breeze  tell 
that  the  rights  of  man  are  in  danger,  and  it  floats  over  valley  and 
mountain,  adroes  continent  and  ocean,  until  it  has  vibrated  on  the  ear 
of  the  remotest  dweller  m  Christendom.     Let  the  arm  of  Oppression 
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be  raisod  to  crash  the  feeblest  nation  on  earth,  and  there  will  be  heaxd 
everywhere,  if  not  the  shout  of  defiance,  at  least  the  deep-toned  mur- 
mur of  implacable  displeasure.  It  is  the  cry  of  aggrieved,  insulted, 
much-abused  man.  It  is  human  luiture  waking  in  her  might  fiom  the 
slumber  of  ages,  shaking  herself  nom  the  dust  of  antiquated  institu- 
tions, ^rding  herself  for  the  combat,  and  going  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer ;  and  woe  unto  the  man,  woe  unto  the  dynasty,  woe  unto 
the  party,  and  woe  unto  the  policy,  on  whom  shall  ftll  the  scathe  of 
her  blighting  indignation ! 


74.  THE  WORTH  OV  FAME.  —Joanna  BaitUe.    Bom,  1765 ',  died,  ISfiO. 

0  !  WHO  shall  li^tly  say  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name, 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerves  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm. 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead, 

The  young  from  slothful  couch  will  start, 
And  vow,  with  lifted  hands  outspread, 

Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part ! 

0  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 

Is  nothing  but  an  «npty  name. 

When,  but  for  those,  —  our  mighty  dead,  — 

All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be, 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bed,  — 

A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,  — 
The  lofly  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

0  !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  Fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name. 
When  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistfiil  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 

That  point  to  immortality  ? 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fixed  and  bright, 

To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 

Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 

To  gain  the  distant,  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interred  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  benea&  the  mouldering  heap, 
That  noble  being  shall  forever  sleep  ? 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,  — 
«  Though  his  cored  corse  lies  here,  with  God  his  spirit  dwelk." 
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T&  THB  FUB8U1T  01  FRIVOLOUS  PLBA8X7RIS.— Towif. 

0,  THE  dark  days  of  yaoit j !  while  here 
How  tasteless,  and  how  terrible  when  gone ! 
Gone !  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past,  thej  haunt  us  still ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  hjcj  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delights  ns.     If  time  past 
And  time  possest  both  pain  ns,  what  can  please  ? 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained, 
TisiE  U8KD !    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hoars 
By  vigorous  effort  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death ; 
He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

Ye  well  arrayed  !  ye  lilies  of  our  land ! 
Ye  lilies  male  !  who  neither  toil  nor  spin 
(As  sister  lilies  might),  if  not  so  wise 
As  Solomoui  more  sumptuous  to  the  si^t ! 
Ye  delicate  !^  who  nothing  can  support, 
Yourselves  most  insupportable  !  for  whom 
The  winter  rose  must  blow,  the  Sun  put  on 
A  brighter  beam  in  Leo ;  silkynsoft 
Favonius  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  in  foreign  looms, — 
0  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age  !  who  deem 
One  moment  unamused  a  misery 
Not  made  for  feeble  man ;  who  call  aloud 
For  every  bauble  drivelled  o'er  by  sense. 
For  rattles  and  conceits  of  every  cast ; 
For  change  of  follies  and  relays  of  joy, 
To  drag  your  patient  through  the  tedious  length 
Of  a  short  winter's  day,  —  say,  Sages,  say ! 
Wit's  oracles  !  say,  dreamers  of  gay  dreams ! 
How  will  ye  weather  am  kternal  night. 
Where  sudi  expedients  &il  ? 


76.  FORGIVE.  Sukop  Hebtr,    Bom,  1783 }  died,  1836. 

0  God  !  my  sins  are  mani£)ld ;  against  my  life  they  cry, 

And  all  my  ffuilty  deeds  for^ne  up  to  Thy  temple  fly. 

Wilt  thou  rdease  my  trembling  soul,  that  to  despair  is  driven  ? 

"  Forgive ! "  a  blessld  voice  replied,  "  and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven." 

My  foemen.  Lord,  are  fierce  and  fell ;  they  spurn  me  in  their  pride; 
They  render  evil  for  my  good ;  my  patience  they  deride ; 
Arise !  my  King !  and  be  the  proud  in  righteous  ruin  driven !  — 
"  Forgive ! "  the  awftd  answer  came,  "  as  thou  wouldst  be  forgiven ! " 
7 
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Seyeo  times,  0  Lord,  I 'ire  pardoned  them ;  seven  times  they 'ye  Banned 

They  practise  still  to  work  me  woe,  and  triomph  in  my  pain ; 
But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  resentment  driven ! 
"  Forgive ! "  the  voice  in  thunder  spake,  "  or  never  be  forgiven ! " 


77.  TBUH  8CIENCB  OUGHT  TO  BE  tXUQ10i:S.-^PreMidmt  HUekcoek. 

I  AM  far  from  maintaining  that  science  is  a  sufficient  guide  in 
religion.     On  the  other  hand,  if  left  to  itself,  as  I  fully  admit, 

« It  iMdfl  to  bewilder,  and  daulei  to  blind." 

Nor  do  I  maintain  that  scientific  truth,  even  when  properly  appre- 
ciated, will  compare  at  all,  in  its  influence  upon  the  human  mind,  with 
those  peculiar  and  higher  truths  disclosed  by  Bevelation.  All  I  con- 
tend ror  is,  that  scientific  truth,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  divine  char- 
acter, plans  and  government,  ought  to  &n  and  feed  the  flame  of  true 
piety  in  the  hearts  of  its  cultivators.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  the 
most  of  science,  ought  most  powerftdly  to  feel  this  religious  influence. 
He  is  not  confined,  like  the  great  mass  of  men,  to  the  outer  court  of 
Nature's  magnificent  temple ;  but  he  is  admitted  to  the  interior,  and 
allowed  to  trace  its  long  halls,  aisles  and  galleries,  and  gaze  upon  its 
lofty  domes  and  arches ;  nay,  as  a  priest  he  enters  the  penetralia^  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  sacred  fire  is  always  burning  upon  the  altars ; 
where  hovers  the  glorious  Schekinah ;  and  where,  from  a  full  orches- 
tra, the  anthem  of  praise  is  ever  ascending.  Petrified,  indeed,  must 
be  his  heart,  if  it  catches  none  of  the  inspiration  of  such  a  spot.  He 
ought  to  go  forth  from  it,  among  his  fellow-men,  with  radiant  glory 
on  his  face,  like  Moses  from  the  holy  mount.  He  who  sees  most  of 
Gk)d  in  His  works  ought  to  show  the  stamp  of  Divinity  upon  his 
character,  and  lead  an  eminently  holy  life. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  few  gifted  and  adventurous  minds  that  are  able,  from 
some  advanced  mountain-top,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  entire  stream 
of  truth,  formed  by  the  harmonious  union  of  all  principles,  and  flow- 
ing on  majestically  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  all  knowledge,  the 
Ii^finite  mind.  But  when  the  Christian  philosopher  shall  be  permitted 
to  resume  the  study  of  science  in  a  ftiture  world,  with  powers  of 
investigation  enlarged  and  clarified,  and  all  obstacles  removed,  he  will 
be  able  to  trace  onward  the  various  ramifications  of  truth,  till  they  unite 
into  higher  and  higher  principles,  and  become  one  in  that  centre  of 
centres,  the  Divine  Mind.  That  is  the  Ocean  from  which  all  truth 
originally  sprang,  and  to  which  it  ultimately  returns.  To  trace  out 
the  shores  of  that  shoreless  Sea,  to  measure  its  measureless  extent,  and 
to  &thom  its  unfathomable  depths,  will  be  the  noble  and  the  joyous 
work  of  eternal  ages.  And  yet  eternal  ages  may  pass  by,  and  see  the 
work  only  begun ! 
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78.  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ENQLIBH  LANGUAGE.— Aev.  J.  G.  Lytmt, 

Now  gather  all  oar  Saxon  bards,  —  let  harps  and  hearis  be  strung, 
To  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  our  own  good  Saxon  tongae  \ 
For  stronger  &r  than  hosts  that  march,  with  battle-flags  nnfbrled. 
It  goes  with  E&EEDOM,  Thought  and  Truth,  to  rouse  and  rule  the 
world. 

Stoat  Albion  hears  its  household  kys  on  every  surf-worn  shore, 
And  Scotland  hears  its  echoing  far  as  Orkney's  breakers  roar ; 
It  climbs  New  England's  rocky  steeps  as  victor  mounts  a  throne ; 
Niagara  knows  and  greets  the  voice,  still  mightier  than  its  own. 

It  spreads  where  Winter  piles  deep  snows  on  bleak  Canadian  pkins ; 
And  where,  on  Essequibo's  banks,  eternal  Summer  reigns. 
It  tracks  the  loud,  swift  Oregon,  through  sunset  valleys  rolled. 
And  soars  where  California  brooks  wash  down  their  sands  of  gold. 

It  kindles  realms  so  fiir  apart,  that  while  its  praise  you  sing, 

l^ese  may  be  dad  with  Autumn's  fruits,  and  those  with  flowers  of 

Spring. 
It  quickens  lands  whose  meteor  lights  flame  in  an  Arctic  sky. 
And  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Cross  hangs  orbit  fires  on  high. 

It  goes  with  all  that  Prophets  told,  and  righteous  Kings  desired ; 
With  all  that  great  Apostles  tau^t,  and  glorioas  Gredu  admired ; ' 
With  Shakspeare's  deep  and  wondroos  verse,  and  Milton's  lofty  mind ; 
With  Alfred's  laws,  and  Newton's  lore,  to  cheer  and  bless  mankind. 

Mark,  as  it  spreads,  how  deserts  bloom,  and  Error  flees  away, 

As  vanishes  the  mist  of  nidit  before  the  star  of  day ! 

Take  heed,  then,  heirs  of  ^on  £une, — take  heed,  nor  once  disgrace. 

With  recreant  pen  or  spoiling  sword,  our  noble  tongue  and  race ! 

Go  forth,  and  jointly  speed  the  time,  by  good  men  prayed  for  long. 
When  Christian  States,  grown  just  and  wise,  will  scorn  revenge  and 

wrong; 
When  earth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes  shall  cease  to  pine  or  roam. 
All  taught  to  prize  these  English  words :  — Faith,  Freedom,  Heaven, 

and  HonE. 


79.  the  WATEa-I>BINKBE.~i;.  JoAiMon. 

0,  WATER  for  me !  bright  water  for  me, 

And  wine  for  the  tremubus  debauchee ! 

Water  cooleth  the  brow,  and  cooleth  the  brain. 

And  maketh  the  &int  one  strong  again ; 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a  breeze  &om  the  sea, 

All  freshness,  Hke  infant  purity ; 

O,  water,  bright  water,  for  me,  for  me ! 

Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee ! 


I 
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Fill  to  ibe  brim!  fill,  fill  to  ihe  brim; 

Let  the  flowing  orystal  kifis  the  rim ! 

For  my  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  trae, 

For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drmk  nothing  bat  dew. 

O,  water,  bright  water  's  a  mine  of  wealth, 

And  the  ores  which  it  yieldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 

So  water,  pure  water,  fi>r  me,  for  me ! 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee ! 

Fill  again  to  the  brim, — again  to  the  brim ! 
For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb ! 
To  the  days  of  the  ag6d  it  addeth  length, 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength ; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight, 
'T  is  like  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  l^ht ! 
So,  water,  I  will  drink  nothing  but  thee, 
Thou  parent  of  health  and  energy ! 

When  over  the  hills,  like  a  gladsome  bride, 
Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty's  pride, 
And,  leading  a  band  of  laughing  hours, 
Bnudies  the  dew  from  the  nodding  flowers, 
O  !  cheerily  then  my  voice  is  hec^ 
Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 
YRio  flingeth  abroad  his  matin  loud, 
As  he  fr^ens  his  wing  in  the  cold,  gray  cloud. 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  yew, 

Drowsily  flying,  and  weaving  anew 

Her  du£^  meshes  o'er  land  and  sea, 

How  gently,  0  sleep,  fidl  thy  poppies  on  me ! 

For  I  drink  water,  pure,  cold,  and  bri^t. 

And  my  dreams  are  of  Heaven  the  livelong  night. 

So  hurrah  for  thee.  Water !  hurrah !  hurrah ! 

Thou  art  silver  and  gold,  thou  art  riband  and  star ! 

Hurrah  for  bri^t  water !  hurrah !  hurrah ! 


80.  XHB  DATS  THAT  ABB  GOMB.  ~  CJkorlet  Mackag. 

Who  is  it  that  mourns  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  a  Noble  could  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  ? 
When  his  ser&,  with  their  burdens  well  fiUed  on  their  backs, 
Never  dared  to  complain  of  the  weight  of  a  tax  ? 
When  his  word  was  a  statute,  his  nod  was  a  law, 
And  for  aught  but  his  *'  order  "  he  cared  not  a  straw  ? 
When  each  had  his  dungeon  and  racks  for  the  poor. 
And  a  gibbet  to  hang  a  rej&actory  boor  ? 

Thev  were  days  when  the  sword  settled  questions  of  right, 
And  Falsehood  was  first  to  monopolise  might ; 
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When  Law  never  dreamed  it  was  good  to  reient, 
Or  ihon^t  it  less  wisdom  to  kill  ti^  prevent; 
When  Justice  herself,  taking  Law  for  her  guide, 
Was  never  af^teased  till  a  victim  had  died ; 
And  the  stealer  of  sheep  and  the  slayer  of  men 
Were  sprung  up  together,  again  and  again. 

They  were  days  when  the  Crowd  had  no  freedom  of  speech, 

And  reading  and  writing  were  out  of  its  reach ; 

When  Ignorance,  stolid  and  dense,  was  its  doom, 

And  Bigotry  swathed  it  from  cradle  to  tomb ; 

When  the  Few  thought  the  Many  mere  workers  for  them, 

To  use  them,  and  when  they  had  used,  to  contemn ; 

And  the  Many,  poor  fools !  thought  the  treatment  their  due. 

And  crawled  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  Few ! 

No !    The  Present,  though  dondso'er  her  countenance  roll. 
Has  a  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  hope  in  her  soul ; 
And  W6  are  too  wise  like  the  Bigots  to  mourn 
For  the  darkness  of  days  that  shall  never  return. 
Worn  oat  and  extinct,  may  their  history  serve 
As  a  beacon  to  warn  us,  whenever  we  swerve, 
To  shun  the  Oppression,  the  Folly  and  Crime, 
That  bkcken  the  page  of  that  Becord  of  Time. 

Their  chivalry  lightened  the  gloom,  it  is  true. 
And  Honor  and  Loyalty  dwelt  with  the  Few ; 
But  small  was  the  light,  and  of  little  avail, 
Compared  with  the  blaze  of  our  Press  and  our  Had; 
SoocesB  to  that  bkze !     May  it  shine  over  idl, 
TiU  Ignorance  learn  with  what.grace  she  may  MI, 
And  fly  from  the  world  with  the  sorrow  she  wrought, 
And  leave  it  to  Virtue  and  Freedom  of  Thought. 


81.  THB  WOSK-SHOP  AND  THB  GAMP.— For  aMeckmie  CeUbration. 

Thb  Camp  has  had  its  day  of  song : 

The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plume, 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plough,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom ! 
0,  not  i^)on  our  tented  fields 

Are  Freedom's  heroes  bred  alone ; 
Hie  training  of  the  Work-shop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  War  has  known ! 

Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 
May,  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite. 

As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 
In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might  I 
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The  skill  that  oonqaere  space  and  time. 
That  gnoes  life,  that  lightens  toil. 

May  spring  from  ooozage  more  sablime 
Than  ilmt  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoiL 

Let  Labor,  then,  look  up  and  see 

His  craft  no  pith  of  honor  lacks ; 
The  soldier's  rifle  jet  shall  be 

Less  honored  than  the  woodman's  aze ! 
Let  Art  his  own  appointment  prize ; 

Nor  deem  that  gold  or  outward  hei^t 
Can  compensate  the  worth  that  lies 

In  tastes  that  breed  their  own  delight. 

And  may  the  time  draw  nearer  still, 

When  men  this  sacred  truth  shall  heed :  — 
That  from  the  thought  and  from  the  wOl 

Must  all  that  raises  man  proceed ! 
Though  Pride  should  hold  our  calling  low, 

For  us  shall  duty  make  it  good ; 
And  we  ^m  truth  to  truth  shall  go, 

Till  life  and  death  are  understood. 


82.   THE  WISE  MAN^  PBAYEB.  ^i)r.  Samuel  Johiuon, 

Inqudier,  cease  !  petiti<ms  yet  remain 
Which  Heayen  may  hear ;  —  nor  deem  religion  vain ! 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  Toioe, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice  : 
Safe  in  His  power,  whose  eyes  discern  a&r 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  epecious  pray'r ; 
Lnplore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best. 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  fidth,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  sigmd  for  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordiun ; 
These  floods  He  grants  who  grants  the  power  to  gain. 
With  Siese,  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find.  . 


PART    SECOND. 


MARTIAL    AND    POPULAR. 


1.  8GIFI0  TO  HBS  ARMT.  -^Abridgment  from  JUvy. 

Befcre  the  buttle  of  Tlclniu,  B.  0.  218,  In  which  the  Cvthaginiani,  onkr  Wm**"**!^  wen 
vfetorkoi.    The  speech  of  the  latter,  ODUMniaeooca^on,lbllows. 

Not  because  of  their  courage,  O  soldiers,  but  because  an  engagement 
B  now  inevitable,  do  the  enemy  prepare  for  batUe.  Two-thirds  of  iheir 
in&ntry  and  cavalry  have  been  lost  in  the  pofisage  of  the  Alps.  Tliose 
who  sorviye  hardly  equal  in  number  those  who  have  perished. 
Shoald  any  one  say,  "  Though  few,  they  are  stout  and  irresistible,''  I 
reply,  —  Not  so !  They  are  the  veriest  shadows  of  men ;  wretches, 
emadated  with  hunger,  and  benumbed  with  eold;  bruised  and 
oifeebled  among  the  rocks  and  crags;  their  joints  frost-bitten,  their 
nnewB  stiflbned  with  the  snow,  their  armor  battered  and  shivered, 
their  horses  lame  and  powerless.  Such  is  the  cavalry,  such  the  in- 
fimtry,  against  which  you  have  to  contend ;  —  not  enemies,  but  shreds 
and  remnants  of  enemies !  And  I  fear  nothing  more,  than  that  when 
jtm  have  feught  Hannibal,  the  Alps  may  seem  to  have  been  before- 
hand, and  to  have  robbed  yon  of  the  renown  of  a  victory.  But  per- 
haps it  was  fitting  that  the  Oods  themselves,  irrespective  of  human 
ud,  should  commence  and  carry  forward  a  war  against  a  leader  and  a 
people  who  violate  the  ^th  of  treaties ;  and  that  we,  who  next  to 
the  Oods  have  been  most  injured,  should  complete  the  contest  thus 
GODunenced,  and  nearly  finished. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  you  fight,  0  soldiers,  not  only  with  that 
qarit  with  which  you  are  wont  to  encounter  other  enemies,  but  with  a 
oertain  indignation  and  resentment,  such  as  yon  might  experience  if 
jou  should  see  your  slaves  suddenly  taking  up  arms  against  you.  We 
might  have  slmn  these  Carthaginians,  when  they  were  shut  up  in 
Eiyz,  by  hunger,  the  most  dreadfbl  a£  human  tortures.  We  might 
have  carried  over  our  victorious  fleet  to  Africa,  and,  in  a  fow  days, 
have  destroyed  Carthage,  without  opposition.  We  yielded  to  their 
prayers  for  pardon ;  we  released  them  from  the  blockade ;  we  made 
peace  with  them  when  conquered ;  and  we  afterwards  held  tiiem  under 
our  protection,  when  they  were  borne  down  by  the  African  war.  In 
retam  for  these  benefits,  they  come,  under  the  leadership  of  a  hot- 
brained  youth,  to  lay  waste  our  country.  Ah !  would  that  the  con- 
test on  your  side  were  now  for  glory,  and  not  for  safety !     It  is  not 
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for  the  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  bat  for  Italy,  that  yoa  must 
fight :  nor  is  thjere  another  army  behind,  which,  should  we  ilol  to  con- 
quer, can  resist  the  enemy :  nor  are  there  other  Alps,  daring  the 
passage  of  which,  fresh  forces  may  be  procared.  Here,  soldiers,  here 
we  must  nuLke  our  stand.  Here  we  must  fi^ht,  as  if  we  fooght  before 
the  walls  of  Rome !  Let  every  man  bear  m  mind,  it  is  not  only  his 
own  person,  but  his  wife  and  children,  he  must  now  defend.  Nor  let 
the  thought  of  them  alone  possess  his  mind.  Let  him  remember 
that  the  Roman  Senate — the  Roman  People — are  looking,  with 
anxious  eyes,  to  our  exertions ;  and  that,  as  our  valor  and  our  strength 
shall  this  day  be,  such  will  be  the  fbrtune  of  Rome  —  sach  the  wel- 
fere  —  nay,  the  very  existence,  of  our  country ! 


2.   HAKNIBAL  TO  HIS  ISMY.^  Abridgment  fr<m  Livy. 

Here,  soldiers,  you  must  either  conquer  or  die.  On  the  right  and 
left  two  seas  enclose  yoa ;  and  you  have  no  ship  to  fly  to  for  escape. 
The  river  Po  around  you,  —  the  Po,  larger  and  more  impetuous  than 
the  Rhone,  —  the  Alps  behind,  scarcely  passed  by  you  when  fresh  and 
vigorous,  hem  you  in.  Here  Fortune  has  granted  you  the  termina* 
tion  of  your  labors  ,*  here  she  will  bestow  a  reward  worthy  of  the 
service  you  have  undergone.  All  the  spoils  that  Rome  has  amassed 
by  80  many  triumphs  will  be  yours.  Tlunk  not  that,  in  proportion  as 
this  war  is  great  in  name,  the  victory  will  be  difficult.  From  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the  remotest  limits  of  the 
world,  over  mountains  and  rivers,  you  have  advanced  victorious 
thioagh  the  fiercest  Nations  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  And  with  whom 
are  you  now  to  fight  ?  With  a  raw  army,  which  this  very  summer 
was  beaten,  conquered,  and  surrounded ;  an  army  unknown  to  their 
leader,  and  he  to  them !  Shall  I  compare  myself,  almost  bom,  and 
certainly  bred,  in  the  tent  of  my  fiither,  that  illustrious  commander, — 
myself,  the  conqueror,  not  only  of  the  Alpine  Nations,  but  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  —  myself,  who  was  the  pupil  of  you  all,  before  I 
became  your  commander,  —  to  this  mx  months'  general  ?  or  shall  I 
compare  his  army  with  mine  f 

On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  behold  all  full  of  courage 
and  strength : — a  veteran  in&ntry ;  a  most  gallant  cavalry ;  you,  our 
allies,  most  &ith^  and  valiant ;  you,  Oartl^nians,  whom  not  only 
your  country's  cause,  but  the  justest  anger,  impels  to  battle.  The 
valor,  the  confidence  of  invaders,  are  ever  greater  than  those  of  the 
defensive  party.  As  the  assailants  in  this  war,  we  pour  down,  with 
hostile  standards,  upon  Italy.  We  bring  the  war.  Suffering,  injury 
and  indignity,  fire  our  minds.  First  they  demanded  me,  your  leadei*, 
for  punishment ;  and  then  all  of  you,  who  had  laid  siege  to  Saguntum. 
And,  had  we  been  given  up,  they  would  have  visited  us  with  the 
severest  tortures.  Cruel  and  haughty  Nation !  Everjrthing  must 
be  yours,  and  at  your  disposal !     i  ou  are  to  prescribe  to  us  ,with 
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whom  we  shall  have  war,  with  whom  peaoe !  Yoa  are  to  shut  us  np 
bv  the  boDndaries  of  moantams  and  riyere,  which  we  most  not  paas  ! 
Bat  yon — vou  are  not  to  obeerre  the  limits  jourselyeB  have  ap- 
pdnted!  "  Pass  not  the  Ibenis ! '' — Whatnext?  "  Sagantum  is  on 
the  Ibems.  You  must  not  move  a  step  in  any  direction  ! '' — Is  it  a 
small  thing  that  you  have  deprived  us  of  our  most  ancient  provinces, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  ?  Will  you  take  Spain  also  ?  Should  we  yield 
Spain,  you  will  cross  over  into  Africa.  WiU  cross,  did  I  say  ^  They 
have  sent  the  two  Consuls  of  this  year,  one  to  Africa,  the  other  to 
Spain! 

Soldiers,  there  is  nothing  left  to  us,  in  any  quarter,  but  what  we 
can  vindicate  with  our  swords.  Let  those  be  cowards  who  have 
something  to  look  back  upon  ;  whom,  flying  through  safe  and  unmo- 
lested roads,  their  own  country  will  receive.  There  is  a  necessity  fi>r 
itf  to  be  brave.  There  is  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death ;  and,  if  it 
must  be  decUh,  who  would  not  rather  encounter  it  in  battle  than  in 
fli^t  ?  The  immortal  (jods  could  give  no  stronger  incentive  to  vic> 
tory.  Let  but  these  truths  be  fixed  in  your  minds,  and  once  again  I 
prodaim,  you  are  conquerors ! 


8.    REQULUB  TO  THE  SOMAN  SEN ATB.  ^  Or<ffvna2. 

Ill  does  it  become  tne^  0  Senators  of  Borne !  —  ill  does  it  become 
Regulus,  —  after  having  so  often  stood  in  this  venerable  Assembly, 
clothed  vrith  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Republic,  to  stand  before 
you  a  captive  —  the  captive  of  Carthage !  Though  outwardly  I  am 
free,  —  though  no  fetters  encumber  the  limbs,  or  f^  the  flesh, —  yet 
the  heaviest  of  chains, — the  pledge  of  a  Boman  Consul,  —  makes  me 
the  bondsman  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  have  my  promise  to  return 
to  them,  in  the  event  of  the  &ilure  of  this  their  embassy.  My  life 
is  at  thdr  mercy.  My  honor  is  my  own  ;  —  a  possession  which  no 
reverse  of  fortune  can  jeopard ;  a  flame  which  imprisonment  cannot 
stifle,  time  cannot  dim,  death  cannot  extinguish. 

Of  the  train  of  disasters  which  followed  close  on  the  xmexampled 
successes  of  our  arms,  —  of  the  bitter  fate  which  swept  off  the  flower 
of  our  soldiery,  and  consigned  me,  your  General,  wounded  and  sense- 
less, to  Cartha^nian  keeping,  —  I  will  not  speak.  For  five  years,  a 
rigorous  captivity  has  been  my  portion.  For  five  years,  the  society  of 
fiimily  and  friends,  the  dear  amenities  of  home,  the  sense  of  freedom, 
and  the  sight  of  country,  have  been  to  me  a  recollection  and  a  dream, 
—  DO  more !  But  during  that  period  Rome  has  retrieved  her  defeats. 
She  has  recovered  under  Metellus  what  under  R^ulus  she  lost.  She 
has  routed  armies.  She  has  taken  unnumbered  prisoners.  She  has 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Carthaginians ;  who  have  now  sent 
me  hither,  with  their  Ambassadors,  to  sue  for  peaoe,  and  to  propose 
that,  in  exchange  for  me,  your  former  Consul,  a  thousand  common 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  given  up.    You  have  heard  the  Amhaasa 
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dors.  Their  intimalions  of  some  unimaginable  horror  —  I  know  not 
what  —  impending  over  myself,  shoold  I  M  to  induce  joa  to  accept 
their  terms,  haye  strongly  moved  yoor  sympathies  in  my  behalf. 
Another  appeal,  which  I  wonld  you  mi^t  have  been  spared,  has  lent 
force  to  their  suit.  A  wife  and  children,  threatened  with  widowhood 
and  orphanage,  weeping  and  despairing,  have  knelt  at  your  feet,  on  the 
very  ^reshdd  of  the  Senate^hambOT. — Conscript  Fathers!  Shall 
not  Begulus  be  saved  ?  Must  he  return  to  Carthage  to  meet  the 
cruelties  which  the  Ambassadors  brandish  before  our  eyes? — With 
one  Yoioe  you  answer,  No !  —  Countrymen !  Friends !  For  aQ  that  I 
have  sujBfered  —  for  all  that  I  may  have  to  suffer  —  I  am  repaid  in 
the  compensation  of  this  moment !  Unfortunate,  you  mi^  hold  me ; 
but,  O,  not  undesecying !  Tour  confidence  in  my  honor  survives  all 
the  ruin  that  adverse  fortune  could  inflict.  You  have  not  forgottoi 
the  past.  Republics  are  not  ungrateftd !  May  the  thanks  I  cannot 
utter  bring  down  blessinffl  ftom  ^  Gkxls  on  you  and  Bome  ! 

Conscript  Fathers !  There  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued.  Aban- 
don all  thought  of  peace.  Eeject  the  overtures  of  Carthage !  Reject 
them  wholly  and  unconditionally !  What !  Give  back  to  her  a 
thousand  able-bodied  men,  and  receive  in  return  this  one  attenuated, 
war-worn,  fever-wasted  frame,  —  this  weed,  whitened  in  a  dungeon's 
darkness,  pale  and  sapless,  which  no  kindness  of  the  sun,  no 
softness  of  the  summer  breeze,  can  ever  restore  to  health  and  vigor  ? 
It  must  not  —  it  shall  not  be !  0 !  were  Regulus  what  he  was  once, 
before  captivity  had  unstrung  his  sinews  and  enervated  his  limbs, 
he  might  pause,  —  he  might  proudly  think  he  were  well  worth  a 
thousand  of  the  foe ;  —  he  might  say,  "  Make  the  exchange !  Rome 
shall  not  lose  by  it!"  But  now  —  alas!  now 'tis  gone,  —  that 
impetuosity  of  strength,  which  could  once  make  him  a  leader  indeed, 
to  penetrate  a  phalanx  or  guide  a  pursuit.  His  very  armor  would  bo 
a  burthen  now.  His  batQe-cry  would  be  drowned  in  the  din  of  the 
onset.  His  sword  would  &11  harmless  on  his  opponent's  shield.  But, 
if  he  cannot  Uve,  he  can  at  least  die,  for  his  country !  Do  not  deny 
him  this  supreme  consolation.  Consider :  every  indignity,  every 
torture,  which  Carthage  shall  heap  on  his  dying  hours,  mil  be  better 
than  a  trumpet's  call  to  your  armies.  They  will  remember  only 
Regulus,  their  fellow-soldier  and  their  leader.  They  will  forget  h^ 
de^ts.  They  will  regard  only  his  services  to  the  Republic.  Tunis, 
Sardinia,  SicUy,  —  every  well-fought  field,  won  by  Aw  blood  and 
theirs,  —  will  flash  on  their  remembrance,  and  kindle  their  avenging 
wrath.  And  so  shall  Regulus,  though  dead,  fight  as  he  never  fought 
before  against  the  foe. 

Conscript  Fathers!  There  is  another  theme.  My  family  —  for- 
^ve  the  thought!  To  you,  and  to 'Rome,  I  confide  them.  I  leave 
them  no  legacy  but  my  name,  —  no  testament  but  my  example. 

Ambassadors  of  Carthage !  I  have  spoken ;  though  not  as  you 
expected.  I  am  your  captive.  Lead  me  back  to  whatever  fote  may 
await  me.  Doubt  not  that  you  shall  find,  to  Roman  hearts,  country 
is  dearer  than  life,  and  integrity  more  precious  than  freedom ! 
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i.  LtOHIDAB  TO  BIB  KBSXK  UUMDEKD.  —  Original  TrMMlaiianJnm  Piekat. 

Ys  iDAn  of  Sparta,  listen  to  the  hope  with  whidi  the  Qods  imnnre 
Leonidas !  Ckx^der  how  hungel j  oar  death  may  redound  to  liie  gknry 
and  benefit  of  our  oountry.  Against  this  barbarian  King,  who,  in  his 
battle  arraj,  reckons  as  many  natbns  as  oar  ranks  do  soIdierB,  what 
eoaldonited  Greece  effect?  In  this  emergency  there  is  need  that 
some  onezpected  power  shoold  interpose  itself;  —  that  a  yalor  and 
devotion,  nnknown  hitherto,  even  to  Sparta,  should  strike,  amase, 
ooafoand,  this  amlntioos  Despot !  From  oar  blood,  here  freely  shed 
to-day,  shall  this  moral  power,  this  sublime  lesson  of  patriotism,  pro- 
ceed. To  Greece  it  shall  teach  the  secret  of  her  strength ;  to  the 
Persians,  the  certainty  of  their  weakness.  Beibre  oor  scarred  and 
bleeding  bodies,  we  shall  see  the  great  King  grow  pale  at  his  own 
victory,  and  recoil  affirighted.  Or,  should  he  suoceed  in  forcing  the 
pass  c^  Thermopylad,  he  will  tremble  to  learn,  that,  in  marching  upon 
our  cities,  he  will  find  ten  thousand,  after  us,  equally  prepared  fi)r 
death.  Ten  thousand,  do  I  say  1  0,  liie  swift  conta^on  of  a  generous 
entilinfflasm !  Our  example  shall  make  Greece  all  fertile  in  heroes. 
An  avenging  ciy  shall  fi>llow  the  cry  of  her  affiction.  Country ! 
Independence !  From  the  Messenian  hills  to  the  Hellespont,  every 
heart  shall  respond ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  heroes,  with  one  sacred 
accord,  shall  arm  themselves,  in  emulation  of  our  unanimous  death. 
These  rocks  shall  give  beck  the  echo  of  their  oaths.  Then  shall  our 
litUe  band, — the  brave  three  hundred,  — from  the  world  of  shades, 
reviedt  the  scene ;  behold  the  haughty  Xerxes,  a  fugitive,  re-cross  the 
Hellespont  in  a  frail  bark ;  whUe  Greece,  after  eclipsing  the  most 
glorious  of  her  exploits,  shall  hallow  a  new  Olympus  in  Sie  mound 
that  covers  our  tombs. 

Yes,  fellow-soldiers,  history  and  posterity  shall  consecrate  our  ashes. 
Wherever  courage  is  honored,  through  all  time,  shall  ThermopylsD  and 
the  Spartan  three  hundred  be  remembered.  Ours  shall  be  an  immor- 
tality such  as  no  human  glory  has  yet  attained.  And  when  ages  shall 
have  swept  by,  and  Sparta's  last  hour  shall  have  come,  then,  even 
in  her  ruins,  shall  she  be  eloquent.  Tyrants  shall  turn  away  from 
them,  appalled ;  but  the  heroes  of  liberty —  the  poets,  the  sages,  the 
historians  of  all  time — shall  invoke  and  bless  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  three  hundred  of  Leonidas ! 


6.    BBrruS  OVER  THE  DSA.D  LUCRETIiu  —Original  and  Compiled. 

You  are  amazed,  0  Bomans!  even  amid  the  general  horror  at 
Lucretia's  death,  that  Brutus,  whom  you  have  known  hitherto  only  as 
the  fiwl,  should  all  at  once  assume  the  language  and  bearing  of  a  man ! 
Bid  not  the  Sibyl  say,  a  fool  should  set  Borne  free  ?  I  am  that  fi3ol ! 
Brutus  bids  Borne  be  free !  If  he  has  played  the  ibol,  it  was  to  seize 
the  wise  man's  opportunity.  Here  he  throws  off  the  mask  of  madness. 
T  is  Lucius  Junius  now,  your  wuntryman,  who  calls  upon  you,  by 
this  innocent  blood,  to  swear  eternal  vengeance  agsunst  kings ! 
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Look,  Romans!  torn  your  eyes  on  this  sad  spedade!  —  the 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  Colktinus'  wife !  By  her  own  hand  she  died ! 
See  there  a  noble  lady,  whom  the  ruffian  lust  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to 
the  neoessity  of  being  her  own  executioner,  to  attest  her  innocence ! 
Hospitably  entertain^  by  her  as  her  husband's  kinsman,  Seztus,  the 
perfidious  guest,  became  her  brutal  rayisher.  The  chaste,  the  ganerous 
Lucrelia,  could  not  survire  the  outrage.  Heroic  matron !  Sut  once 
only  treated  as  a  slave,  life  was  no  longer  endurable !  And  if  she, 
witli  her  soft  woman's  nature,  disdain^  a  life,  that  depended  on  a 
tjrrant's  will,  shall  we  —  shall  men,  with  such  an  example  before 
their  eyes,  and  after  five-and-twenty  years  of  ignominious  servitude 
—  shall  we,  through  a  fear  of  death,  delay  one  moment  to  assert  our 
freedom  ?  No,  Romans !  The  favorable  moment  is  come.  The  time 
is  —  now !  Fear  not  that  the  army  will  take  the  part  of  their  Qen- 
erals,  rather  than  of  the  People.  The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  all ; 
and  your  fellow-citizens  in  tiie  Camp  feel  the  weight  of  oppresmon  as 
sensibly  as  you.  Doubt  not  they  will  sb  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  their  yoke. 

Courage,  Romans !  The  (rods  are  for  us !  those  Gods  whose  tem* 
pies  and  altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has  pro&ned.  By  the  blood  of 
the  wronged  Lucretia,  I  swear,  —  hear  me,  ye  Powers  Supreme !  —  by 
this  blood,  which  was  once  so  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  royal  villany 
could  have  polluted,  —  I  swear  that  I  will  pursue,  to  the  death,  these 
Tarquins,  with  fire  and  sword ;  nor  will  I  ever  suffer  any  one  of  that 
fiunily,  or  of  any  other  family  whatsoever^  to  be  King  in  Rome !  — 
On  to  the  Forum !  B^  the  body  hence,  high  in  the  public  view, 
through  all  the  streets !  On,  Romans,  on !  The  fool  i^iall  set  you 
free!  ^ 

a   KEPLT  OP  ACHILLES  TO  THE  ENVOYS  OF  AGAMEMNON,  BOLICITINa  A  BBO 
ONCUJATION.  —  Cowper'8  Homer. 

I  MUST  with  plainness  speak  my  fixed  resolve ; 
For  I  abhor  the  man,  —  not  more  the  gates 
Of  hell  itself!  —  whose  words  belie  his  heart. 
So  shall  not  mine !    My  judgment  undisguised 
Is  this :  that  neither  Agamemnon  me 
Nor  all  the  Greeks  shall  move !     For  ceaseless  toil 
Wins  here  no  thanks ;  one  recompense  awaits 
The  sedentary  and  the  most  alert ! 
The  brave  and  base  in  equal  honor  stand,  — 
And  drones  and  heroes  fall  unwept  alike ! 
I,  after  all  my  labors,  who  exposed 
My  life  continual  in  the  field,  have  earned 
No  very  sumptuous  prize !     As  the  poor  bird 
Gives  to  her  unfledged  brood  a  morsel  gained 
After  long  search,  though  wanting  it  herself, 
So  I  have  worn  out  many  sleepless  nights. 
And  waded  deep  through  many  a  bloody  day, 
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In  batde  £ur  thor  wives.    I  have  destroyed 
Twelye  cities  with  my  fleet ;  and  twelve,  save  one 
On  foot  contending,  in  the  fields  of  Troy. 
From  all  these  dliee  predous  spoil  I  took 
Abundant,  and  to  Agamemnon's  hand 
Gave  all  the  treasure.    He  within  his  ships 
Abode  the  while,  and,  having  all  received, 
Little  distributed,  and  much  retained. 
He  gave,  however,  to  the  Kings  and  Chiefi 
A  portion,  and  they  keep  it.    Me  alone. 
Of  all  the  Gredan  host,  hath  he  despoiled ! 
My  bride,  my  sonl's  delight,  is  in  his  hands ! 
Tell  him  my  reply : 

And  teil  it  him  aloud,  that  other  Greeks 
May  indignatk>n  feel  like  me,  if,  armed 
Always  in  impndence,  he  seek  to  wrong 
Them  also.    Let  him  not  henceforth  presume  — 
Canine  and  hard  in  aspect  though  he  be  — 
To  look  me  in  the  flice.     I  will  not  share 
Wb  counsels,  neither  will  I  aid  his  works. 
Let  it  suffice  him,  that  he  wronged  me  once,  — 
Deceived  me  (moe ; — henoefor£  his  gloxing  arts 
Are  lost  on  me !    But,  let  him  rot  in  peace, 
Craoed  as  he  is,  and,  by  the  stroke  of  Jove, 
Lo&tuate !  I  detest  his  gifts ! — and  him 
So  honor  as  the  thing  wUch  most  I  scorn ! 
And  would  he  give  me  twenty  times  the  worth 
Of  this  his  o£fer, — all  the  treasured  heaps 
Which  he  possesses,  or  shall  yet  possess, 
All  that  Orehomenos  within  her  walls. 
And  all  that  opulent  Egyptian  Thebes 
Beceives,  —  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates. 
Whence  twenty  thousand  chariots  rush  to  war,  — 
And  would  he  ^ve  me  riches  as  the  sands. 
And  as  the  dost  of  earth,  —  no  gifts  ftom  htm 
Should  soothe  me,  till  my  soul  were  first  avenged 
For  all  the  offensive  license  of  his  tongue. 
I  will  not  wed  the  daughter  of  your  Chief,  — 
Of  Agamemnon.     Coidd  she  vie  in  charms 
With  golden  Venus,  —  had  she  all  the  skill 
Of  blue-eyed  Pallas,  —  even  so  endowed, 
She  were  no  bride  for  me  ! 
Bear  ye  mine  answer  back. 


^  ^E0I0R*S  BEBUKS  TO  FOLTDAMlfl.—Couper*«  Corner.    Abridged. 

PoLTDAMAS  to  daimtlcss  Hector  spake : 
Ofttimes  in  council,  Hector,  thou  art  w(mt 
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To  oensara  me,  ahlioa^  advisiiig  well; 
Yet  hear  my  bert  qpimoii  once  again : 
Proceed  we  not  in  oar  attempt  against 
The  Grecian  fleet    The  omena  we  have  seen 
All  nr^  against  it    When  the  eagle  flew, 
Glutohmg  the  spotted  snake,  then  dbopping  it 
Into  the  open  space  between  the  hosts, 
Troy's  host  was  on  the  left.     Was  this  proptioiis  ? 
No.    Many  a  Troian  shall  we  lea^e  behind. 
Slain  by  ths  Grecians  in  their  fleet's  defence. 
An  augur  skilled  in  omens  would  expound 
This  omen  thus,  and  fldth  would  win  from  all. 
To  whom  dark-louring  Hector  thus  replied : 
Polydamas !     I  like  not  thy  advice  ; 
Thou  couldst  have  firamed  mr  better ;  but  if  this 
Be  thy  deliberate  judgment,  then  the  Gods 
Make  thy  deliberate  judgment  nothing  worth. 
Who  bidd  'st  me  disregard  the  Thunderer's  Ann 
Assurance  to  myself  announced,  and  make 
The  wild  inhabitants  of  air  my  guides. 
Which  I  alike  despise,  i^peed  stuffy  their  course 
Widi  right-hand  flight  toward  Ihe  ruddy  East, 
Or  leftward  down  into  the  shades  of  ere ! 
Consider  toe  the  will  of  Joye  alone, 
Sovereign  of  Heaven  and  Earth.     Omens  abound ; 
But  the  best  omen  is  our  country's  cause.* 
Wherefore  should  fiery  war  thy  soul  ahirm  ? 
For  were  we  slaughtered,  <me  and  all,  around 
The  fleet  of  Greece,  thou  need'st  not  fear  to  die, 
Whose  courage  never  will  thy  flight  retard. 
But  if  thou  shrink  thyself,  or  by  smooth  gpeedi 
Seduce  one  other  ftrom  a  soldier's  part, 
Pierced  by  this  spear  incontinent  ^ou  diest ! 


a.    HECTORS  EZPLOII  AT  THE  BABBIEBS  OT  THE  GRECIAN  JfUSBL^Idem. 

So  hunff  the  war  in  balance,  — 
Till  Jove  himself,  superior  feme,  at  length, 
To  Priameian  Hector  gave,  who  sprang 
First  through  the  wall.     In  lofty  sounds  that  reached 
Their  utmost  ranks,  he  called  on  all  his  host : 

Now  press  them !  now,  ye  Trojans,  steed-renowned. 
Bush  en !  break  through  the  Grecian  rampart !  hurl 
At  once  devouring  flames  into  the  fleet ! 

Such  was  his  exhortation.     They,  his  voice 

*  The  nobleness  of  this  reply  may  have  been  paimlleled,  bat  not  rarpaand,  by 
patriots  of  soooeeding  times. 
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All  hflaring,  wiih  doBe-ordared  nnks,  direot 
Bore  on  the  barrier,  and  up^warming  shoiwed 
On  the  hi^  battlement  their  glittering  spears. 
But  Hector  seLnd  a  stone;  of  ample  base, 
But  tigering  to  a  point;  before  the  gate 
It  stood.    No  two  mfflk,  mi^tieBt  of  a  land 
(Snoh  men  as  now  are  mighty),  coald  with  ease 
Have  heaved  it  from  the  earth  up  to  a  wain; 
He  swung  it  easily  alone,  ^-  so  light 
The  son  of  Saturn  made  it  in  his  hand. 
As  in  one  hand  with  ease  the  shepherd  bears 
A  ram's  fleece  home,  nor  toils  beneath  the  wei^t, 
So  Hector,  ri^t  toward  the  planks  of  those 
Majestic  foldmg-gates,  dose-jointed,  firm 
And  solid,  bore  l£e  stone.    Two  bars  within 
Their  oorreqMmdinff  force  combined  transverse 
To  guard  them,  and  one  bolt  secured  the  bare. 
He  stood  fost  by  them,  partmg  wide  his  feet 
For  'vantage  sake,  and  smote  tiiem  in  the  midst 
He  burst  both  hinges ;  inward  fell  the  rock 
Ponderous,  and  the  portals  roared ;  the  bars 
Endured  not,  and  the  planks,  riven  by  the  force 
Of  that  huge  mass,  flew  scattered  on  all  sides. 
In  leaped  ihe  godlike  Hero  at  the  breach, 
Gloomy  as  night  in  aspect,  bat  in  arms 
Ail-dazsltng,  and  he  grasped  two  quivering  spears. 
Him  entering  with  a  leap  the  gates,  no  force 
Whate'er  of  opposition  had  repressed. 
Save  of  the  Gods  alone.    Fire  filled  his  eyes ; 
Turning,  he  bade  the  multitude  witlioat 
Ascend  the  rampart ;  they  his  voice  obeyed ; 
Part  climbed  the  wall,  part  poured  into  the  gate ; 
The  Gredans  to  their  hollow  galleys  flew. 
Scattered ;  and  tumult  infinite  arose. 


0.    HBGIOB  SLAIN  BT   AOHILLBS.— Cony  er'«  Homer, 

Bright  as  among  the  stars  the  star  of  all, 
Most  radiant  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves, 
So  in  the  right  hand  of  Achilles  beamed 
His  brandished  spear,  while,  meditating  woe 
To  Hector,  he  explored  his  noble  form, 
Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most. 
But  every  part,  his  dazzling  armor,  torn 
Prom  brave  PatrocW  body,  well  secured, 
Save  where  the  circling  key-bone  from  the  neck 
Disjoins  the  shoulder ;  there  his  throat  appeared, 
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Whenoe  injured  life  with  swiftest  flight  escapes. 
Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear, 
Impelled  it  through  the  yielding  fle^  beyond. 
The  ashen  beam  his  power  of  utterance  left 
Still  unimpaired,  but  in  the  dust  he  fell, 
And  the  exulting  conqueror  exclaimed : 

But  Hector !  thou  had'st  once  far  other  hopes, 
And,  stripping  sLun  Patrodus,  thought'st  thee  safe, 
Nor  cared'st  for  absent  me.     Fond  dream  and  vain ! 
I  was  not  distant  &t.    In  yonder  fleet 
He  left  one  able  to  avenge  his  death. 
And  he  hath  slain  thee.     Thee  the  dogs  shall  rend 
Dishonorably,  and  the  fowls  of  air,  — 
But  all  Achala's  host  shall  htm  entomb ! 

To  whom  the  Trojan  Chief  languid  replied : 
By  thy  own  life  —  by  theirs  who  gave  thee  birth  — 
Ajod  by  thy  knees  —  0  !  let  not  Grecian  dogs 
Bend  and  devour  me ;  but  in  gold  accept 
And  brass  a  ransom  at  my  other's  hands. 
And  at  my  mother's  an  illustrious  price. 
Send  home  my  body !  —  grant  me  burial  rites 
Among  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  Troy ! 

To  whom,  with  aspect  stem,  Achilles  thus : 
Dog !  neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me ! 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such 
That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms 
Such  grie&  I  owe ;  so  true  it  is  and  sure 
That  none  shall  save  thy  carcass  ftom  the  dogs ! 
No,  trust  me,  would  thy  parents  bring  me,  weighed. 
Ten  —  twenty — ransopiis,  and  engage,  on  oath, 
To  add  still  more ;  —  would  thy  Dardanian  Sire, 
Priam,  redeem  thee  with  thy  weight  in  gold,  — 
Not  even  at  that  price  would  I  consent 
That  she  who  bare  should  place  thee  on  thy  Her, 
With  lamentation !     Dogs  and  ravening  fowls 
Shall  rend  thy  body,  whUe  a  shred  remains ! 

Then,  dying,  warlike  Hector  thus  replied : 
Full  well  I  knew  before  how  suit  of  mine 
Should  speed,  preferred  to  thee.    Thy  heart  is  steel. 
But,  O !  while  yet  thou  liv'st,  think,  lest  the  Gods 
Bequite  thee  on  that  day,  when,  pierced  thyself, 
By  Paris  and  Apollo,  thou  shalt  fall, 
Brave  as  thou  art,  before  the  Scsoan  gate ! 

He  ceased ;  and  death  involved  him  dark  around. 
His  spirit,  j&om  his  limbs  dismissed,  the  house 
Of  Ades  sought,  mourning,  in  her  descent, 
Youth's  prime  and  vigor  lost,  —  disastrous  doom ! 
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But  him,  though  dead,  Aohilles  thus  bespake : 

Die  ihou !     My  death  shall  find  me  at  what  hour 

Jore  gives  commandment,  and  the  Gods  above.  ' 


Ui   TBr.lMACHU8  TO  THB  ALLIED  CHXEIS.— F«n«fofli.    JSornilMlj  dUd^  1715. 
Originil  Abridgment. 

Fellowhsoldiebs  and  confederated  chie& !  I  grant  you,  if  ever 
man  deserved  to  have  the  weapon  of  stratagem  and  deceit  turned 
against  him,  it  is  he  who  has  used  it  himself  so  often,  —  the  faith- 
less Adrastos !  But  shall  it  be  said  that  we,  who  have  united  to  pun-i 
ish  the  perfidy  of  this  man,  —  that  we  are  ourselves  perfidious? 
Shall  fraud  be  counteracted  by  fraud  ?  If  we  can  adopt  the  practices 
of  Adrastus  without  guilt,  Adrastus  himself  is  innocent,  and  our 
present  attempt  to  punish  him  is  unwarrantable.  You  have  sworn, 
by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  to  leave  Yenusium  a  deposit  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  Lucanians.  The  Lucanian  garrison,  you  say,  is  corrupted  by 
Adrastus.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  this  garrison  is  still  Lucanian. 
It  receives  the  pay  of  the  Lucanians,  and  has  not  yet  revised  to  obey 
them.  It  has  preserved,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  neutrality. 
Neither  Adrastus  nor  his  people  have  yet  entered  it.  The  treaty  is 
still  subsisting ;  and  the  Gods  have  not  forgotten  your  oath. 

Is  a  promise  never  to  be  kept  but  when  a  plausible  pretence  to 
break  it  is  wanting  ?  Shall  an  oath  be  sacred  only  when  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  by  its  violation  ?  If  you  are  insensible  to  the  love  of 
vbrtue,  and  the  fear  of  the  Gods,  have  you  no  regard  to  your  mterest 
and  reputation  ?  If,  to  terminate  a  war,  you  violate  your  oath,  how 
many  wars  will  this  impious  conduct  excite?  Who  will  hereafter 
trust  you  ?  What  security  can  you  ever  give  for  your  good  fwth  ? 
A  solenm  treaty  ? — You  have  trampled  one  under  foot !  An  oath  ?  — 
You  have  committed  perjury  when  perjury  was  profitable,  and  have 
defied  the  Gods !  In  peace,  you  will  be  regarded  as  treacherously 
preparing  for  war.  Every  affiur,  based  on  a  confidence  in  your 
probity,  will  become  impracticable.  Your  promises  will  not  be 
believed.  Nay,  the  very  league  which  now  constitutes  your  strength 
will  lose  its  cohesive  principle.  Your  perjury  will  be  the  triumph  of 
Adrastus !  He  will  not  need  to  attack  you  himself.  Your  own 
dissensions,  your  own  mistrusts,  your  own  duplicity,  will  be  your  ruin. 

Ye  mighty  chiefe,  renowned  for  magnanimity  and  wisdom,  expe- 
rienced and  brave,  governing  uncounted  thousands,  —  despise  not  the 
counsel  of  a  youth !  To  whatever  extremity  war  may  reduce  you,  let 
your  resources  be  diligence  and  virtue.  True  fortitude  can  never 
despair.  But,  if  you  once  pass  the  barrier  of  honor  and  integrity, 
the  ruin  of  your  cause  is  irreparable.  You  can  neither  reestablish 
that  confidence  without  which  no  aJSair  of  importance  can  succeed, 
nor  can  you  bring  men  back  to  the  reverence  of  that  virtue  which  you 
have  taught  them  to  despise.  What  have  you  to  fear  ?  Is  not  your 
courage  equal  to  victory,  without  the  aid  of  firaud  ?  Your  own  power, 
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joined  to  that  of  the  many  under  your  command, — is  it  not  sufficient  ? 
Let  us  fight,  let  us  die,  if  we  must,  — but  let  us  not  conquer  unwor- 
thily. Adnistus,  the  impious  Adrastus,  is  in  our  power,  proyided  — 
provided  we  disdain  to  imitate  the  cowardice  and  treachery  which 
have  sealed  his  ruin  ! 


11.   TTTTS  QUINTIUS  AGAINST   QUARRELS  BETWEEN  THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
PEOPLE.  —  Abridgment  pirn,  Livy. 

Though  I  am  conscious  of  no  fault,  0  Eomans,  it  is  yet  with  the 
utmost  shame  I  have  come  forward  to  your  Assembly.  You  have 
seen  it —  posterity  will  know  it  —  that,  in  my  fourth  consulate,  the 
JElquans  and  Volscians  came  in  arms  to  the  very  gates  of  Eome,  and 
went  away  unchastised !  Had  I  foreseen  that  such  an  ignominy  had 
been  reserved  for  my  official  year,  —  that  Bome  might  have  been  taken 
while  I  was  Consul,  —  I  woiild  have  shunned  the  office,  either  by  exile 
or  by  death.  Yes ;  I  have  had  honors  enough, —  of  life  more  than 
enough !  I  should  have  died  in  my  third  consulate.  Whom  did  these 
most  dastardly  enemies  despise  ?  —  us.  Consuls,  or  you,  citizens  ?  If 
we  are  in  feult^  depose  us,  —  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  If  you,  Bomans, 
are  to  blame,  may  neither  Grods  nor  men  make  you  suffer  for  your 
ofiPences !  —  only  may  you  repent.  No,  Bomans,  the  confidence  of  our 
enemies  is  not  from  a  belief  in  their  own  courage,  or  in  your  cowardice. 
They  have  been  too  often  vanquished,  not  to  know  both  themselves 
and  you.  Discord,  discord  amongst  ourselves,  is  the  ruin  of  this  city. 
The  eternal  disputes  between  the  Senate  and  the  People  are  the  sole 
cause  of  our  misfortunes. 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  it,  Bomans,  you  would  have  ?  You 
desired  Tribunes  of  the  commons.  For  the  sake  of  concord,  we 
granted  Tribunes.  You  were  eager  to  have  Decemvirs.  We  suffered 
them  to  be  created.  You  grew  weary  of  Decemvirs.  We  compelled 
them  to  abdicate.  You  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  Tribuneship. 
We  yielded.  You  invaded  our  richts.  We  have  bome,  and  still 
bear.  What  termination  is  there  to  oe  to  these  dissensions  ?  When 
shall  we  have  a  united  city  ?  When  one  common  country  ?  With 
the  enemy  at  our  gates,  —  with  the  Volscian  fee  scaling  your  ram- 
part, —  there  is  no  one  to  hinder  it.  But  against  us  you  are  valiant^ 
—  against  us  you  diligently  take  up  arms !  Come  on,  then.  Besiege 
the  §enate-house.  Make  a  camp  of  the  Forum.  Fill  the  jails  with 
our  chief  nobles.  Then  sally  out  with  the  same  determined  spirit 
against  the  enemy.  Does  your  resolution  fiiil  ?  Look,  then,  to  see 
your  lands  ravaged,  your  houses  plundered  and  In  flames,  the  whole 
country  lidd  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

Extinguish,  O  Bomans,  these  fatal  divisions !  Break  the  spell  of 
this  enchantment,  which  renders  you  powerless  and  inactive  !  If  you 
will  but  summon  up  the  ancient  Boman  courage,  and  follow  your 
Consuls  to  the  field,  I  will  submit  to  any  punishment,  if  I  do  not  rout 
and  put  to  flight  these  ravagers  of  our  territories,  and  transfer  to  their 
own  cities  the  terror  of  war. 
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12.  0AIU8  MARirS   TO   THB   BOMANS,  ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  HAKINO  HIM 
GENERAL.  —  Ori^'mi/  Parophrate  from  SaUuat. 

You  have  oommitted  to  my  conduct,  0  Romans,  the  war  against 
Jugortha.  The  Patricians  are  ofiended  at  this.  **  He  has  no  iamilj 
stataes,"  they  exclaim.  ''  He  can  point  to  no  illustrious  line  of  an- 
cestors !  "  What  then  ?  Will  dead  ancestors,  will  motionless  stat- 
ues, help  fight  jour  battles  ?  Will  it  avail  jour  General  to  appeal  to 
these,  in  the  perilous  hour  ?  Rare  wisdom  would  it  be,  my  country- 
men, to  intrust  the  command  of  your  army  to  one  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation fcr  it  would  be  the  virtue  of  his  forefathers !  to  one  untried 
and  unexperienced,  but  of  most  unexceptionable  family !  who  could  not 
show  a  solitary  scar,  but  any  number  of  ancestral  statues !  who  knew 
not  ^e  first  rudiments  of  war,  but  was  very  perfect  in  pedigrees ! 
Truly  I  have  known  of  such  holiday  heroes, — raised,  because  of  fiunily 
considerations,  to  a  command  for  which  they  were  not  fitted,  —  who, 
when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  were  obliged,  in  their  ignorance 
and  trepidation,  to  give  to  some  inferior  officer  —  to  some  despised 
Plebeian  —  the  ordering  of  every  movement. 

I  submit  it  to  you,  Romans, — is  Patrician  pride  or  Plebeian  experience 
the  safer  reHanec  ?  The  actions  of  which  my  opponents  have  merely 
read,  I  have  achieved  or  shared  in.  What  they  have  seen  written  in 
books,  I  have  seen  written  on  battle-fields  with  steel  and  blood.  They 
object  to  my  humble  birth.  They  sneer  at  my  lowly  origin.  Impo- 
tent objection !  Ignominious  sneer !  Where  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  man 
(bear  witness,  Gods!),  —  where  but  in  the  spirit,  can  his  nobility  be 
lodged  ?  and  where  his  dishonor,  but  in  his  own  cowardly  inaction,  or 
his  unworthy  deeds  ?  Tell  these  railers  at  my  obscure  extraction,  their 
haughty  lineage  could  not  make  them  noble — my  humble  birth  could 
never  make  me  base. 

I  profess  no  indifference  to  noble  descent.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
number  great  men  among  one's  ancestry.  But  when  a  descendant  is 
dwarfed  m  the  comparison,  it  should  be  aocounted  a  shame  rather  than 
a  boast.  These  Patricians  cannot  despise  me,  if  they  would,  since  their 
titles  of  nobility  date  from  ancestral  services  simikr  to  those  which  I 
myself  have  rendered.  And  what  if  I  can  show  no  fiunily  statues  ? 
I  can  show  the  standards,  the  armor,  and  the  spoils,  which  I  myself 
have  wrested  from  the  vanquished.  I  can  show  the  scars  of  many 
wounds  received  in  combating  the  enemies  of  Rome.  These  are  my 
statues !  These  the  honors  I  can  boast  of!  Not  an  accidental  inherit- 
ance, like  theirs ;  but  earned  by  toil,  by  abstinence,  by  valor ;  amid 
clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood ;  scenes  of  action,  in  which  these 
effeminate  Patricians,  who  would  now  depreciate  me  in  your  esteem, 
have  never  dared  to  appear,  —  no,  not  even  as  spectators !  Here, 
Romans,  are  my  credentials ;  here,  my  titles  of  nobility ;  here,  my 
claims  to  the  generalship  of  your  army !  Tell  me,  are  liiey  not  ad 
respectable,  are  they  not  as  valid,  are  they  not  as  deserving  of  your 
oonfidenoc  and  reward,  as  those  which  any  Patrician  of  them  all  can 
offer? 
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IS.  OAIUB  ORAOCBCB,  CITED  BEFORB  THE  GENSOBS,  APFEAIA  TO  IHl 
PBOPLB.  -^Origmal  AdapiaHim  from  J.  S.  Ktwwln. 

It  appears 
I  am  cited  here  because  I  have  returned 
Without  mj  General's  leave,  ai|d  for  the  crime 
Of  having  raised  the  tumult  at  Fr^Ua. 
First,  wi£  the  first     I  have  remained  my  time  ; 
Nay,  I  have  over-served  it  by  the  laws,  — 
The  kws  which  Caius  Gracchus  dares  not  break. 
But,  Censors,  let  that  pass.     I  will  propose 
A  better  question  for  your  satisfaction :  — 
"  How  have  I  served  my  time  ?  "     I  '11  answer  that :  — 
"  How  have  I  served  my  time  ?    For  mine  own  gain, 
Or  that  of  Ihe  Republic?"     What  was  my  office? 
QuBOStor.     What  was  iti  nature  ?    Lucrative,  — 
So  lucrative,  that  all  my  predecessors 
Who  went  forth  poor  returned  home  very  rich. 
I  went  forth  poor  enou^. 
But  have  returned  still  poorer  than  I  went. 
Ye  citizens  of  Rome,  bdiold  what  &vor 
Your  masters  show  your  brethren !     I  have  borne 
My  country's  arms  with  honor ;  over-served 
My  time ;  returned  in  poverty,  that  might 
Have  amassed  treasures,  —  and  they  thus  reward  me :  — 
Prefer  a  charge  against  me  without  proof, 
Direct  or  indirect ;  without  a  testimony, 
Weighty  or  light ;  without  an  argument. 
Idle  or  plausiUe ;  without  as  much 
Of  feasibility  as  would  suffice 
To  feed  suspicion's  phantom  !     Why  is  this  ? 
How  have  I  bought  this  hatred  ?    When  my  brother, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  fell  beneath  their  blows, 
I  called  them  not  assassins !     When  his  friends 
Fell  sacrifices  to  their  afler-vengeance, 
I  did  not  style  them  butchers !  —  did  not  name  them 
The  proud,  perfidious,  insolent  Patricians ! 

Ye  men  of  Borne,  there  is  no  fiivor,  now. 
For  justice !     Grudgingly  her  dues  are  granted ! 
Your  great  men  boast  no  more  the  love  of  country. 
They  count  their  talents;  measure  their  domains; 
Enlarge  their  palaces ;  dress  forth  their  banquets ; 
Awake  their  lyres  and  timbrels ;  and  with  their  floods 
Of  ripe  Falemian  drown  the  little  left 
Of  virtue !  —  Bomans,  I  would  be  your  Tribune. 
Fear  not.  Censors !     I  would  raise  no  tumult ; 
This  hand  's  the  first  to  arm  against  the  man. 
Whoe'er  he  be,  that  favors  civil  discord : 
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I  have  DO  gast  for  blood,  nor  for  oppreaakm ! 
I  sacrifioe  to  Justice  and  to  Mercy ! 

The  laws!  thela^vre!    Of  common  ri^t  the  guard, — 
The  wealth,  the  faappinees,  the  freedom  of 
The  Nation !     Who  has  hidden  them,  de&ced  them, 
Sold  them,  corrupted  them  from  the  pure  letter  ? 
Why  do  they  guard  the  rich  man's  cloak  firom  a  rent, 
And  tear  the  poor  man's  garment  from  his  back  ? 
Why  are  they,  in  the  proud  man's  grasp,  a  sword, 
And  in  the  hand  of  the  humble  man,  a  reed  ? 
The  laws !    The  laws !    I  ask  you  for  the  laws ! 
Demand  them  in  my  country's  sacred  name ! 
Still  silent  ?    Beckless  still  of  my  appeal  ? 
Bomans !  I  aak  the  office  of  your  IMbune ! 


14.  OALQACTS  TO  THE  OAIJEDOmJJXB. -- Original  AbridgmefU  Jhm  ^^iifituM.^  ,  .  ' 

REFLBcrma  on  the  origin  of  this  war,  and  on  the  straits  to  which 
we  are  reduced,  I  am  persuaded,  0  Caledonians,  that  to  your  strong 
hands  and  indomitable  will  is  British  liberty  this  day  confided.  There 
is  no  retreat  for  us,  if  vanquished.  Not  even  the  sea,  covered  as  it  is 
by  the  Roman  fleet,  offers  a  path  for  escape.  And  thus  war  and  arms, 
ever  welcomed  by  the  brave,  are  now  tiie  only  safety  of  the  cowardly, 
if  any  such  there  be.  No  refuge  is  behind  us ;  naught  but  the  rocks, 
and  &e  waves,  and  the  deadlier  Romans :  men  whoso  pride  you  have 
vainly  tried  to  conciliate  by  forbearance ;  whose  cruelty  you  have 
vainly  sought  to  deprecate  by  moderation.  The  robbers  of  the  globe, 
when  the  land  &ils,  they  scour  the  sea.  Is  the  enemy  rich, — they  are 
avaricious ;  is  he  poor, — they  are  ambitious.  The  East  and  the  West 
are  unable  to  satiate  their  desires.  Wealth  and  poverty  are  alike 
coveted  by  their  rapacity.  To  carry  off,  to  massacre,  to  make  seiz- 
ures under  false  pretences,  this  they  call  empire ;  and  when  they  make 
a  desert,  they  cadi  it  peace ! 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  prowess  of  these  Romans  is  equal 
to  their  lust.  They  have  thrived  on  our  divisions.  They  know  how 
to  turn  the  vices  of  others  to  their  own  profit.  Casting  off  all  hope 
of  pardon,  let  us  exhibit  the  courage  of  men  to  whom  salvation  and 
^oiy  are  equally  dear.  Nursed  in  freedom  as  we  have  been,  unoon- 
quered  and  unconquerable,  let  us,  in  the  first  onset,  show  these  usurp- 
ers what  manner  of  men  they  are  that  Old  Caledonia  shelters  in  her 
bosom!  All  the  incitements  to  victory  are  on  our  side.  Wives, 
parents,  children,  —  these  we  have  to  protect ;  and  these  the  Romans 
have  not.  They  have  none  to  cry  shame  upon  their  flight ;  none  to 
shed  tears  of  exultation  at  their  success.  Few  in-  numbers,  fearful 
from  ignorance,  gazing  on  unknown  forests  and  untried  seas,  the  Grods 
have  delivered  them,  hemmed  in,  bound  and  helpless,  into  our  hands. 
Let  not  iheiT  showy  aspect,  their  glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  dismay 
you.     Such  adornments  can  neither  harm  nor  protect  from  harm.    In 
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the  yery  line  of  the  enemy  we  shall  find  friends.  The  Britons,  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  will  reoognize  their  own  cause  in  ours.  Here  is 
a  leader ;  here  an  army !  There  are  tributes,  and  levies,  and  badges 
of  servitude,  —  impositions,  which  to  assume,  or  to  trample  under  foot 
forever,  lies  now  in  the  power  of  your  arms.  Forth,  then,  Caledonians, 
to  the  field !     Think  of  your  ancestors !     Think  of  your  descendants ! 


15.    ICILIUS  ON  VmOINIA'S    SEIZURE.  ~  T.  B.  Macaulag. 

Now,  by  your  children's  cradles, — now,  by  your  fiithers'  graves, 
Be  men  to-day,  Quirites,  or  be  forever  slaves ! 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws  ?     For  this  did  Lucreoe  bleed  ? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  fidse  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Sctevola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  ? 
Shall  the  vile  earth-fox  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  ? 
Shall  we,  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  ? 
0  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will ! 
O  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill ! 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathers  stood  firmly,  side  by  side ; 
They  faced  the  Marcian  fury ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride ; 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Quinctius  an  outcast  forth  from  Rome ; 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fiisces  home. 
But  whart)  their  care  bequeathed  us,  our  madness  flung  away  : 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day. 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians !     The  hard-fought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strove  fi)r  honors,  —  't  was  in  vain  :  for  freedom,  —  't  is  no  more. 
No  crier  to  the  polling  summons  the  eager  throng ; 
No  Tribune  breathes  the  wprd  of  might,  that  guards  the  weak  &om 

wrong. 
Our  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  will. 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state  —  ye  have  them: — keep 

them  still. 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown, 
The  axes  and  the  curule  chair,  the  car,  and  laurel  crown : 
Still  press  us  hr  jomt  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done, 
Still  fill  your  garners  from  the  soil  which  our  gpod  swords  have  won. 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gk)ds  above, 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
From  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings  ? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life  — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife ; 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures. 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted  bride : 
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Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 

'A&i  tarns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame, 

Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair. 

And  learn,  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare. 


16.    THE  8PABTAN9  UAKCIL— Felicia  Hetnam.   Som,  1794 ;  itieii,  1836. 

The  Sptftanf  oaed  not  the  tminpet  In  their  march  into  bottle,  layi  ThaejdideSf  becaoae  they 
arisbed  not  to  excite  the  rage  of  their  warriors.  Their  charglng-ttep  was  made  to  the  DcMrlan 
mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

T  WAS  mom  upon  the  Grrecian  hills,  where  peasants  dressed  the  vines; 
Sunlight  was  on  Cithasron's  rills,  Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 
And  brightly,  through  his  reeds  and  flowers,  Eurotas  wandered  by, 
When  a  sound  arose  from  Sparta's  towers  of  solemn  harmony. 
Was  it  the  hunter's  choral  strain,  to  the  woodland-goddess  poured  ? 
Did  virgin  hands,  in  Pallas'  fane,  strike  the  fu)l-sounding  chord  ? 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream,  spears  ranged  in  close  array. 
And  shields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam  to  the  mom  of  a  fearful  chiy  I 
And  the  mountain  echoes  of  the  land  swelled  through  the  deep-blue  sky, 
While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band  of  men  that  moved  to  die. 
They  marched  not  with  the  trampet's  blast,  nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out ; 
And  the  laurel-groves,  as  on  they  passed,  rung  with  no  battle  shout ! 

They  asked  no  clarion's  voice  to  fire  their  souls  with  an  impulse  high  ; 
But  the  Dorian  reed,  and  the  Spartan  lyre,  for  the  sons  of  liberty ! 
And  still  sweet  flutes,  theii*path  around,  sent  forth  i^lian  breath.: 
They  needed  not  a  stemer  sound  to  marshal  them  for  death ! 
So  moved  they  calmly  to  their  field,  thence  never  to  return. 
Save  bringing  back  the  Spartan  shield,  or  on  it  proudly  borne  ! 

17.  THE  GBKEKS'  RKTUBN  FROM  BATTLE.  — /»mI. 

lo !  they  come,  they  come !  garlands  for  every  shrine ! 

Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home  !  bring  rosei^  pour  ye  wine  ! 

Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute,  through  the  blue,  triumphant  sky ! 

Let  the  Cittem's  tone  salute  the  sons  of  victory. 

With  the  offering  of  bright  blood,  they  have  ransomed  hearth  and  tomb, 

Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood ;  —  lo !  they  come,  they  come  I 

Sing  it  where  olives  wave,  and  by  the  glittering  sea. 
And  o'er  each  hero's  grave,  —  sing,  sing,  the  land  is  free ! 
Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars,  and  the  spears  that  light  the  deep  ! 
How  the  festal  sunshine  pours,  where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep  ! 
Each  hath  brought  back  his  shield  ;  —  maid,  greet  thy  lover  home  I 
Mother,  from  that  proud  field, — lo !  thy  son  is  come ! 

Who  murmured  of  the  dead  ?    Hush,  boding  voice !     We  know 
That  many  a  shining  head  lies  in  its  glory  low. 
Breathe  not  those  names  to-day !    They  shall  have  their  praise  ere  long. 
And  a  power  all  hearts  to  sway,  in  ever-burning  song. 
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But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wine,  to  hail  the  oonqaerars  home ! 
Bring  wreaths  for  every  shnne,  —  lo !  they  oome,  they  ooma ! 

^ 

18.   OVR.~-WUUamCoUinM,  Born,  Vm-fdUd,  1169. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Eetums  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  thdff  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day; 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair. 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there. 


19.    VIRGINIUS,  AS  TRIBUNE,  REFUSES  THE   APPEAL  OF  APPIUB  CLLXUfFCB. 
—  Original  Parapkraae  from  Livy, 

I  AFFIRM,  0  Romans,  that  Appius  Claudius  is  the  only  man  not 
entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  laws,  nor  to  the  common  privileges  of 
civil  or  human  society.  The  tribunal  over  which,  as  perpetual  Decemvir, 
he  pre^ded,  was  made  the  fortress  of  all  villanies.  A  despiser  of  Gods 
and  men,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  properties  and  persons  of  citizens, 
threatening  all  with  his  rods  and  axes.  Executioners,  not  Lictors, 
were  his  attendants.  His  passions  roaming  &om  rapine  to  murder, 
from  murder  to  lust,  he  tore  a  free-bom  maiden,  as  if  ^  were  a 
prisoner  of  war,  from  the  embraces  of  me,  her  &ther,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  People,  and  gave  her  to  bis  creature,  the  purveyor 
of  his  secret  pleasures  !  Ye  heard,  my  countrymen,  the  cruel  decree, 
the  infamous  decision.  "Se  beheld  the  rig|ht  hand  of  the  fath^  armed 
against  his  daughter.  Armed  offainsty  do  I  say  ?  No,  by  the  Gods ! 
armed  in  her  behalf, —  since  it  was  to  rescue  her,  by  death,  &om  dis- 
honor, that  I  sheathed  in  her  innocent  bosom  the  knife !  Ye  heard 
the  tyrant,  when  the  uncle  and  the  betrothed  husband  of  Yii^onia 
raised  her  lifeless  body,  order  them  to  be  taken  off  to  prison.  Yes, 
Romans,  even  at  that  tragical  moment,  the  miscreant  Claudius  was 
more  moved  by  the  disappointment  of  his  gross  sensual  appetite  than 
by  the  untimely  death  of  the  unoffending  victim  ! 

And  Appius  Claudius  now  appeals  !  You  hear  his  words :  "  I 
appeal ! "  This  man,  who,  so  recently,  as  Decemvir,  would  have  con- 
signed a  free-born  maiden  to  bonds  and  to  dishonor,  utters  that  sacred 
expression,  that  safeguard  of  Roman  liberty, — "I  appeal !  "  Well  may 
^e  stand  awe-struck  and  silent,  0  my  countrym^i !  Ye  see,  at 
[ength,  that  there  are  Gods  who  overlook  human  affidrs ;  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  retribution  I     Ye  see  that  punishment  must  sooner 


I 
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or  later  overtake  all  tyranny  and  injustice.  The  man  who  abolished 
the  ri^t  of  appeal  now  appeals !  The  man  who  trampled  on  the 
lights  of  the  People  now  implores  the  protection  of  the  People! 
JLad,  finally,  the  man  who  used  to  call  the  prison  the  fitting  domicile  of 
the  Boman  commons  shall  now  find  that  it  was  built  for  him  also. 
Wheiefi>re,  Appius  Claudius,  though  thou  shouldst  appeal,  again  and 
again,  to  me,  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  I  will  as  often  refer  thee  to 
a  Judge,  on  the  charge  of  having  sentenced  a  free  person  to  slayery. 
And  since  ihou  wilt  not  go  before  a  Judge,  well  knowing  that  justice 
will  condemn  thee  to  death,  I  hereby  order  thee  to  be  t^en  hence  to 
prison,  as  one  condemned. 


90.  GAKULEnrS  AQAINST  PATRICIAN  ARROGANCE. 
Original  Pani^inue  from  Utj. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  0  Romans,  that  Patrician  arroganoe  has 
denied  to  us  the  rights  of  a  common  humanity.  What  do  we  now 
danand  ?  First,  the  right  of  intermarriage ;  and  then,  that  the  People 
may  confer  honors  on  whom  they  please.  And  why,  in  the  name  of 
Boman  manhood,  my  countrymen,  —  why  should  these  poor  boons  be 
refused  ?  Why,  fi>r  claiming  them,  was  I  near  being  assaulted,  just 
now,  in  tibe  senate-house  ?  Will  the  city  no  longer  stand,  —  will  the 
onpire  be  disaolved, —  because  we  claim  that  Plebeians  shall  no  longer 
be  excluded  from  the  Consulship  ?  Truly  these  Patricians  will,  by 
and  by,  begrudge  us  a  participation  in  the  light  of  day ;  they  will  be 
indignant  that  we  breathe  the  same  air ;  that  we  share  with  them  the 
fiiculty  of  speech;  that  we  wear  the  forms  of  human  beings !  But  I 
cry  them  mercy.  They  tell  us  it  is  contrary  to  religion  that  a  Ple- 
beian should  be  made  Consul !  The  ancient  reli^on  of  Bome  forbids 
it!  Ah !  verily  ?  How  will  they  reconcile  this  pretence  to  the  feots ? 
Though  not  admitted  to  the  archives,  nor  to  the  commentaries  of  the 
Ponti&,  there  are  some  notorious  ^ts,  which,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  well  know.  We  know  that  there  were  Bangs 
befi>re  there  were  Consuls  in  Bome.  We  know  that  Consuls  possess 
no  prerogative,  no  dignity,  not  formerly  inherent  in  Kings.  We  know 
that  Numa  PompUius  was  made  King  at  Bome,  who  was  not  only 
not  a  Patrician,  bui^not  even  a  citizen ;  that  Lucius  Tarquinius,  who 
was  not  even  of  Italian  extraction,  was  made  King;  that  Servius 
TulliDS,  who  was  the  son  of  a  captive  woman  by  an  imknown  &.ther, 
was  made  King.  And  shall  Plebeians,  who  formerly  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Throne,  now,  on  the  ju^ling  plea  of  reli^ous  objec- 
tion, be  debarred  from  the  Consulship  ? 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  offices  of  the  State  are  withheld  from 
us.  To  keep  pure  their  dainty  blood,  these  Patricians  would  prevent, 
by  law,  all  mtermarriage  of  members  of  their  order  with  Plebeians. 
Could  there  be  a  more  marked  indignity,  a  more  humiliating  insult, 
than  tliis  ?     Why  not  leg^ate  against  our  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
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borhood,  dweUing  under  the  same  skies,  walking  the  same  earth? 
Ignominy  not  to  be  endured !  Was  it  for  this  we  expelled  Kinffl  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  we  exchanged  one  master  for  many?  Wo! 
Let  the  rights  we  claim  be  admitted,  or  let  the  Patricians  fight  the 
battles  of  the  State  themselves.  Let  the  public  offices  be  open  to 
all ;  let  every  invidious  law  in  regard  to  marriage  be  abolished  ;  or, 
by  the  Grods  of  our  fathers,  let  there  be  no  levy  of  troops  to  achieve 
victories,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  People  shall  not  most  amply 
and  equally  partake ! 


21.  CATIUNE  TO  HIS  ARMY,  NEAR  F.SSULK.— fien  Jonson.    Born,  1574  j  died^  1637. 

A  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  speech  which  Ballast  attributes  to  Catiline,  previous  to  tbe 
engagement  which  ended  In  the  rout  of  his  army,  and  his  own  death. 

I  NEVER  yet  knew,  Soldiers,  that  in  fight 
Words  added  virtue  unto  valiant  men ; 
Or  that  a  General's  oration  made 
An  army  fall  or  stand :  but  how  much  prowess, 
Habitual  or  natural,  each  man's  breast 
Was  owner  of,  so  much  in  act  it  showed. 
Whom  neither  glory  nor  danger  can  excite, 
'T  is  vain  to  attempt  with  speech. 

Two  armies  wait  us.  Soldiers ;  one  from  Eome 
The  other  from  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 
The  sword  must  now  direct  and  cut  our  passage. 
I  only,  therefore,  wish  you,  when  you  strike. 
To  have  your  valors  and  your  souls  about  you  ; 
And  think  you  carry  in  your  laboring  hands 
The  things  you  seek, —  glory  and  liberty  ! 
For  by  your  swords  the  Fates  must  be  instructed ! 
If  we  can  give  the  blow,  all  will  be  safe ; 
We  shall  not  want  provision,  nor  supplies ; 
The  colonies  and  free  towns  will  lie  open  ; 
Where,  if  we  yield  to  fear,  expect  no  place, 
Nor  friend,  to  shelt6r  those  whom  their  own  fi)rtune 
And  ill-used  arms  have  left  without  protection. 

You  might  have  lived  in  servitude  or  exile. 
Or  safe  at  Kome,  depending  on  the  great,  • 
But  that  you  thought  those  things  unfit  for  men ; 
And,  in  that  thought,  my  friends,  you  then  were  valiant : 
For  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for  war 
But  he  that  meant  to  conquer.     Hold  that  purpose. 
Meet  the  opposing  army  in  that  spirit. 
There 's  more  necessity  you  should  be  such, 
In  fighting  for  yourselves,  than  they  for  others. 
He  *s  base  who  trusts  his  feet,  whose  hands  are  armed. 

Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  Heaven  at  leisure 
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For  ilie  great  spectacle.     Draw,  then,  jour  swords ; 
And,  should  our  destiny  begrudge  our  virtue 
The  honor  of  the  day,  let  us  take  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us ! 


22.      8PAKTACU8  TO  THE  GLADIATORS  AT  CAPUA.  —  E.  KeHogg. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  Capua.  Lentulus,  returning  with 
victorious  eagles,  had  amused  the  populace  with  the  sports  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  even  in  that  luxurious 
city.  The  shouts  of  revelry  had  died  away  ;  the  roar  of  the  lion  had 
ceased ;  the  last  loiterer  had  retired  from  the  banquet ;  and  the  lights 
in  the  palace  of  the  victor  were  extinguished.  The  moon,  piercing  the 
tissue  of  fleecy  clouds,  silvered  the  dew-drops  on  the  corslet  of  the 
Roman  sentinel,  and  tipped  the  dark  waters  of  the  Vulturnus  with  a 
wavy,  tremulous  light.  No  sound  was  heard,  save  the  last  sob  of  some 
retiring  wave,  telling  its  story  to  the  smooth  pebbles  of  the  beach ; 
and  then  all  was  still  as  the  breast  when  the  spirit  has  departed.  In 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  amphitheatre,  a  band  of  gladiators  were  assem- 
bled ;  their  muscles  still  knotted  with  the  agony  of  conflict,  the  foam 
upon  their  lips,  the  scowl  of  battle  yet  lingering  on  their  brows ;  when 
Spartacos,  starting  forth  from  amid  the  throng,  thus  addressed  them : 

"Ye  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well  to  <mll  him  chief  who,  for 
twelve  long  years,  has  met  upon  the  arena  every  shape  of  man  or 
beast  the  broad  empire  of  Bome  could  furnish,  and  who  never  yet 
lowered  his  arm.  If  there  be  one  among  you  who  can  say,  that  ever, 
in  public  fight  or  private  brawl,  my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  let 
him  stand  forth,  and  say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your  company 
dare  face  me  on  the  bloody  sands,  let  them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was 
not  always  thus,  —  a  hired  butcher,  a  savage  chief  of  still  more  sav- 
age men !  My  ancestors  came  from  old  Sparta,  and  settled  among 
the  vine-clad  rocks  and  citron  groves  of  Syrasella.  My  early  life  ran 
quiet  as  the  brooks  by  which  I  sported ;  and  when,  at  noon,  I  gath- 
ered the  sheep  beneath  the  shade,  and  played  upon  the  shepherd's 
flute,  there  was  a  friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  to  join  me  in  the 
pastime.  We  led  our  flocks  to  the  same  pasture,  and  partook  together 
our  rustic  meal.  One  evemng,  after  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we 
were  all  seated  beneath  the  mjrrtle  which  shaded  our  cottage,  my 
grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon,  and  Leuctra ;  and 
how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  band  of  Spartans,  in  a  defile  of  the 
mountains,  had  withstood  a  whole  army.  I  did  not  then  know  what 
war  was ;  but  my  cheeks  burned,  I  knew  not  why,  and  I  clasped  the 
knees  of  that  venerable  man,  until  my  mother,  parting  the  hair  from 
off  my  forehead,  kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  jgs  to  rest, 
and  think  no  more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars.  That  very 
night,  the  Romans  landed  on  our  coast.  I  saw  the  breast  that  had 
nourished  me  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse ;  the  bleeding 
body  of  my  &ther  flung  amidst  the  blazing  rafters  of  our  dwelling ! 
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'*  Today  I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena ;  and,  when  I  broke  his  hel- 
met-clasps, behold !  he  waB  my  friend.  He  knew  me,  smiled  &intlj, 
gasped,  and  died ;  —  the  same  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  that  I  had 
marked,  when,  in  adyenturons  boyhood,  we  scaled  the  lofty  cliff  to 
pluck  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and  bear  them  home  in  childish  triumph  ! 
I  told  the  praetor  tlmt  die  dead  man  had  been  my  friend,  generous  and 
brave ;  and  ^I  begged  that  I  might  bear  away  the  body,  to  burn  it 
on  a  i\meral  pile,  and  mourn  over  its  ashes.  Ay  I  upon  my  knees, 
amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged  that  poor  boon,  while  all 
the  assembled  maids  and  matrons,  and  the  holy  virgins  they  call  Ves- 
tals, and  the  rabble,  shouted  in  derision,  deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth, 
to  see  Home's  fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  sight  of  that 
piece  of  bleeding  clay !  And  the  prsstor  drew  back  as  I  were  pollu- 
tion, and  sternly  sjdd,  —  *Let  the  carrion  rot;  there  are  no  noble 
men  but  Bomans I'  And  so,  Mkm-gladtators^  must  you,  and  so  must 
I,  die  like  dogs.  0,  Eome  !  Home !  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse 
to  me.  Ay !  thou  hast  given,  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid  shepherd- 
lad,  who  never  knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute-note,  muscles  of  iron 
and  a  heart  of  flint ;  taught  him  to  drive  the  sword  through  plaited 
mail  and  links  of  rugged  brass,  and  warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  fee ; 
—  to  gaze  into  the  glaring  eye-balls  of  the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even 
as  a  boy  upon  a  laughing  ^rl !  And  he  shall  pay  thee  back,  until  the 
yellow  Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine,  and  in  its  deepest  ooze  thy  life- 
blood  lies  curdled ! 

"  Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are !  The  strength  of  brass 
is  in  your  toughened  sinews ;  but  to-morrow  some  Eoman  Adonis, 
breathing  sweet*  perftune  from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his  lily 
fingers  pat  your  red  brawn,  and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood. 
Hark !  hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den  ?  'T  is  three  days  since  he 
tasted  flesh ;  but  to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon  yours,  —  and 
a  dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will  be  !  K  ye  are  beastSj  then  stand  here 
like  iat  ozcn,  waiting  fl)r  the  butcher's  knife !  K  ye  are  men^  —  fol- 
low me !  Strike  down  yon  guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes,  and  there 
do  bloody  work,  as  did  your  sires  at  Old  Thermopylae !  Is  Sparta  dead  ? 
Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins,  that  you  do  crouch 
and  cower  like  a  belabored  hound  beneath  his  master's  lash  ?  0,  com- 
rades !  warriors  I  Thracians !  — if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  oi*y- 
selves  !  If  we  must  slaughter,  let  us  slaughter  our  oppressors  /  If 
we  must  die,  let  it  be  under  tiie  clear  sky,  by  the  bright  waters,  in 
noble,  honorable  battle  V' 


23.  SPAKTlCUS  TO  THE  BOMAN  ENV0T8  IN  V£BXJKUL.~-OHginaL 

Envoys  of  Eome,  the  poor  camp  of  Spartacus  is  too  much  honored 
by  your  presence.  And  does  Eome  stoop  to  parley  with  the  escaped 
gladiator,  with  the  rebel  ruffian,  for  whom  heretofore  no  slight  has 
been  too  scomiul  ?  You  have  come,  with  steel  in  your  right  hand, 
and  with  gold  in  your  left.     What  heed  we  give  the  former,  ask 
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OoBB&niiifl ;  susk  ClaniRos ;  afik  Yarinius ;  ask  ilie  bones  of  jour  I^oos 
tliat  fertiUae  the  Luoanian  plains,  ibid  for  your  gold  —  would  ye 
know  what  we  do  with  that,  — go  ask  the  laborer,  the  trodden  poor, 
the  helpless  and  the  hopeless,  on  onr  route  ;•  ask  ail  whom  Boman 
tyraimy  had  crushed,  or  Koman  avarice  plundered.  Ye  have  seen 
me  before ;  but  ye  did  not  then  shun  my  glance  as  now.  Ye  have 
seen  me  m  the  arena,  when  I  was  Bome's  pet  ruffian,  daily  smeared 
with  blood  of  men  or  beasts.  One  day  —  shall  I  forget  it  ever  ?  — 
ye  were  present ;  —  I  had  fought  long  and  well  Exhausted  as  I  was, 
your  munerator,  your  lord  of  the  games,  bethought  him,  it  were  an 
equal  match  to  set  against  me  a  new  man,  younger  and  lighter  than 
I,  but  fresh  and  valiant.  With  Thradan  sword  and  buokler,  forth  he 
came,  a  beautiful  defiance  on  his  brow  !  Bloody  and  brief  the  fight. 
"He  has  it!"  cried  the  People;  *'habet/  habetP'  But  still  he 
lowered  not  his  arm,  until,  at  length,  I  held  him,  gashed  and  fiunting, 
in  my  power.  I  looked  around  upon  the  Podium,  where  sat  your 
Senators  and  men  of  State,  to  catch  the  signal  of  release,  of  mercy. 
But  not  a  thumb  was  reversed.  To  crown  your  sport,  the  vanquished 
man  must  die !  Obedient  brute  that  I  was,  I  was  about  to  slay  him,  ^ 
when  a  fow  hurried  words  —  rather  a  welcome  to  death  than  a  plea 
for  life  —  told  me  he  was  a  Thracian.  I  stood  transfixed.  Thb 
arena  vanished.  I  was  in  Thrace,  upon  my  native  hills !  The  sword 
dropped  from  my  hands.  I  raised  the  dying  youth  tenderly  in  my 
arms.  0,  the  magnanimity  of  Bome  !  Your  haughty  leaders,  en- 
raged at  being  cheated  of  their  death-show,  hissed  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  shouted,  "  Kill ! "  I  heeded  them  as  I  would  heeid  the 
howl  of  wolves.  Kill  him^  —  They  might  better  have  asked  the 
mother  to  kill  the  babe,  smiling  in  her  foce.  Ah !  he  was  already 
wounded  unto  death ;  and,  amid  the  angry  yells  of  the  spectators,  he 
died.  That  night  I  was  scourged  for  disobedience.  I  shall  not  forget 
it     Should  menlory  foil,  there  are  scars  here  to  quicken  it. 

Wdl ;  do  not  grow  impatient.  Some  hours  after,  finding  myself, 
with  seventy  fellow-gladiators,  alone  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  laboring 
thought  broke  forth  in  words.  I  said,  —  I  know  not  what.  I  only 
know  that,  when  I  ceased,  my  comrades  looked  each  other  in  the 
feoe  —  and  then  burst  forth  the  simultaneous  cry —  "  Lead  on !  lead 
on,  O  Spartacus !  "  Forth  we  rushed,  —  seized  what  rude  weapons 
Chance  threw  in  our  way,  and  to  the  mountains  speeded.  There, 
day  by  day,  our  little  band  increased.  Disdainful  Bome  sent  after  us 
a  handed  of  her  troops,  with  a  scourge  for  the  slave  Spartaciis. 
Their  weapons  soon  were  ours.  She  sent  an  army ;  and  down  from 
old  Vesuvius  we  poured,  and  slew  three  thousand.  Now  it  was  Spar- 
tacus the  dreaded  rebel !  A  larger  army,  headed  by  the  Praetor,  was 
sent,  and  routed ;  then  another  still.  And  always  I  remembered  that 
fierce  cry,  riving  my  heart,  and  calling  me  to  *'  kill ! "  In  three 
pitdied  battles,  have  I  not  obeyed  it?    And  now  affrighted  Bome 
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86Didfl  her  two  Consals,  and  puis*  forth  all  her  strength  by  land  and  sea, 
as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a  Hannibal  were  on  her  borders ! 

Envoys  of  Borne !  To  Lentulus  and  Gellins  bear  this  message : 
**  Thdr  graves  are  measored ! "  Look  on  that  narrow  stream,  a  silver 
thread,  high  on  the  mountain's  side !  Slenderly  it  winds,  but  soon  is 
swelled  by  others  meeting  it,  mitil  a  torrent,  terriUe  and  strong,  it 
sweeps  to  the  abyss,  where  all  is  ruin.  So  Spartacus  oomes  on !  So 
swells  hu  foroe,  —  small  and  despised  at  first,  but  now  resistless! 
On,  on  to  Eome  we  oome !  The  gladiators  come !  Let  Opulence 
tremble  in  all  his  palaces!  Let  Oppression  shudder  to  thmk  the 
oppressed  may  have  their  turn !  Let  Cruelty  turn  pale  at  thought  of 
redder  hands  than  his !  O !  we  shall  not  forget  Rome's  many  les- 
sons. She  shall  not  find  her  training  was  all  wasted  upon  indocile 
pupils.     Now,  begone !     Prepare  the  Eternal  City  for  our  games ! 


24.  MARULLUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  POPULACE.— ^A^iitspeore. 

Wherefore  rejoice  that  Caosar  comes  in  triumph  ? 
What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome ! 
Knew  ye  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tope, 
Your  infiints  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  life-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome ; 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  fiowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Begone !     Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude ! 


25.  MARCUS  BRUTUS  ON  THE  DEATH  OV   CiESAB;— AJkobpM^* 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  Hear  me  for  my  cause ;  and  be 
nlent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine  honor;  and  have 
respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  believe.  Censure  me  in  your 
wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.     If 
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tliere  be  any  in  this  aasembl  j,  —  any  dear  firiend  of  CsBsar's, — to  him  I 
say,  that  Brntos'  love  to  Caesar  was  not  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutos  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer : 
Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Borne  more.  Had  you 
rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were 
dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  fi>r  him ;  aa 
he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but 
ss  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  are  tears,  for  his  love ;  joy, 
for  his  ftyrtune ;  honor,  for  his  valor ;  and  death,  for  his  ambition ! 
Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

None  ?  —  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more  to 
Csessff  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death  is 
enrolled  in  Uie  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was 
worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who,  though  he 
had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place 
in  the  commonwealth :  As  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I 
depart :  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Borne,  I  have 
the  same  dagger  fi>r  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
my  dea^. 

21  MARK  ASTONT  TO  TBX   PEOPLE,  ON  C.S8AR*S  DEATH.  —  SJI<ifar«^«* 

Friends,  Bomans,  Countrymen !  lend  me  your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar  !     Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious :  — 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  &ult ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it ! 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest,  — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man  ! 
So  are  they  all !  all  honorable  men,  — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  Amoral. 

He  was  my  fiiend,  &ithful  and  just  to  me,  — 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ! 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Home, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ?  / 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept. 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff !  — 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
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And  Bnitas  is  an  bonorable  man ! 

You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lopercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  Idnglj  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse :  was  this  ambition  ?— * 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitions ; 

And  sure  he  is  an  honorable  man ! 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ', 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  lore  him  once ;  not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  jou,  then,  to  mourn  fer  him  ? 

O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason !     Bear  with  me : 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar ; 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me.  — 

But  yesterday,  tiie  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  —  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence ! 

0  masters !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  !  — 

I  will  not  do  l^em  wrong :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men !  — 
But  here 's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Csesar,  — 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  't  is  his  will ! 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament,  — 
WTiich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,  — 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue ! 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  : 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, — 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii !  — 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made !  — 
Through  this,  —  the  well-belov6d  Brutus  stabbed ! 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it ! 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ! 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 
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Judge,  0  je  Gods»  how  dearly  CseiHir  loved  him ! 

'Rds  was  tike  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ! 

For  when  die  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors*  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him.    Then  burst  his  mighty  heart ! 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  &oe, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  — 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood !  —  great  Caesar  fell ! 

0,  what  a  &11  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down ; 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us ! 

0,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops ! 

Kind  souls !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  —  look  you  here ! 

Here  is  himself,  —  marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors !  — ^— 

Good  friends !  sweet  friends!  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny ! 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable ! 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  I  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend,  —  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him,  — 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  wOrds,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on. 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds, — poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths ! 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But,  were  1  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Bome  to  rise  and  mutiny ! 


27.    MOLOCH  TO  THE  FALLEN  ANGEI43.  ~  JWitton. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need ;  not  now. 
For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heaven's  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling-plaoe 
9 
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Accept  ihifl  dark  opprobrioos  den  of  duune, 

The  prison  of  His  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ?    No,  —  let  ns  rather  choose, 

Armed  with  hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  onoe 

O'er  Heaven's  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 

Taming  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Against  the  Torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  His  almighty  engine  He  shall  hear 

Infernal  thunder ;  and,  for  lightning,  see 

Black  fire  and  horror  ^ot  with  equal  rage 

Among  His  angels ;  and  His  Throne  itsdf 

Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire, 

His  own  invented  torments.     But  perhaps 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  hidier  foe. 

Let  such  l^think  them,  if  the  ^eepy  drench 

Of  that  fi>rgetful  lake  benumb  not  still, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 

Up  to  our  native  seat :  descent  and  &11 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late. 

When  the  fierce  Foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 

With  vfhai  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 

"V^e  sank  thus  low  ?     The  ascent  is  easy,  then :  — 

The  event  is  feared :  —  should  we  again  provoke 

Our  Stronger,  some  worse  way  His  wrath  may  find 

To  our  destruction ;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed. — What  can  be  worse 

Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned, 

In  this  abhorrM  deep,  to  utter  woe. 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end. 

The  vassals  of  His  anger,  when  the  scourge 

Inexorable  and  the  torturing  hour 

Call  us  to  penance  ?     More  destroyed  than  thus. 

We  should  be  quite  abolished,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we,  then  ?     What  doubt  we  to  incense 

His  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  height  enraged, 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 

To  nothing  this  essential,  —  happier  far, 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being;  — 

Or,  if  our  substance  be  indeed  di\ine. 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are,  at  worst, 

On  this  side  nothing :  and  by  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  His  Heaven, 

And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 

Though  inaccessible.  His  fatal  Throne : 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 
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Sa.    BXUAL*S  ADDBKB,  OFPOBINa  WAB.— JtfillMk 

I  SHOULD  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  beliind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged, 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Bid  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success ;  — 
When  he,  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 
MistrustM,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  diSaolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge !  — 
First,  what  revenge  ?  —  The  towers  of  Heaven  are  filled 
With  arm^  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable  :  oft  on  the  b()rdering  deep 
£ncamp  their  legions :  or,  with  obscure  wing. 
Scout  fkr  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprise.  —  Or,  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and,  at  our  heels,  all  hell  should  rise, 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  Enemy, 
AH  incorruptible,  woidd,  on  His  throne. 
Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mould, 
Incapable  of  stidn,  would  soon  expel 
Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire. 
Victorious.     Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 
The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  His  rage. 
And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure,  — 
To  be  no  more.  — Sad  cure ! — for  who  would  lose. 
Though  ftdl  of  pain,  this  intellectual  beings 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,  — 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?  —  Ajid  who  knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?    How  He  can, 
Is  doubtful ;  that  He  never  will,  is  sure. 
Will  He,  80  wise,  let  loose  at  once  His  ire. 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  ^ve  His  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless  ?  —  "  Wherefore  cease  we,  then  ?  ** 
Say  they,  who  counsel  war :  "  we  are  decreed, 
R^erved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe : 
Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more. 
What  can  we  suflfer  worse  ?  "     Is  this,  then,  worst, 
Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 
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What !  when  we  fled  amain,  porsaed  and  strode 
With  Heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  hell  then  seem^ 
A  re^ge  from  those  wounds !  or  when  we  lay 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  worse. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  seven-fold  rage. 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or,  &om  above, 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?  what,  if  all 
Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 
Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  &11 
One  day  upon  our  heads?  while  we,  perhaps 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurled. 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  racking  whirlwinds ;  or  fi}rever  sunk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapped  in  chains ; 
There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieved. 
Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  —  this  would  be  wyrse. 
War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades. 


29.  THE  DEATH  OF  LEONID  AS.  —  Aev.  Oeori^e  Croly, 

It  was  the  wild  midnight,  —  a  storm  was  in  the  sky. 
The  lightning  gave  its  light,  and  the  thunder  echoed  by ; 
The  torrent  swept  the  glen,  the  ocean  lashed  the  shore, — 
Then  rose  the  Spartan  men,  to  make  thdr  bed  in  gore ! 

Swift  firom  the  deluged  ground,  three  hundred  took  the  shield ; 

Then,  silent,  gathered  round  the  leader  of  the  field. 

He  spoke  no  warrior-word,  he  bade  no  trumpet  blow ; 

But  the  agnal  thunder  roared,  and  they  ruidied  upon  the  foe. 

The  fiery  element,  showed,  with  one  mighty  gleam, 
Bampart  and  flag  and  tent,  like  the  spectres  of  a  dream. 
All  up  the  mountain  side,  all  down  the  woody  vale. 
All  by  the  rolling  tide,  waved  the  Persian  bemners  pale. 

And  King  Leonidas,  among  the  slumbering  band. 
Sprang  foremost  firom  the  pass,  like  the  lightning's  living  brand; 
llien  double  darkness  fell,  and  the  forest  ceased  to  moan, 
But  there  came  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  distant  dying  groan. 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew,  and  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high, 

That  o'er  the  midnight  threw  a  blood-red  canopy. 

A  host  glared  on  the  hill ;  a  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 

But  the  Greeks  rushed  onward  still,  like  leopards  in  their  play. 
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The  air  ^nui  all  a  yell,  and  the  earth  was  all  a  flame, 
Where  the  Spartan's  bloody  steel  on  the  silken  turbans  came ; 
And  still  the  Greek  rushed  on,  beneath  the  fieiy  fold, 
TSif  like  a  rising  son,  shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  gold. 

Tliey  found  a  royal  feast,  his  midnight  banquet,  there ! 
And  ihe  treasures  of  the  East  lay  ^neath  the  Doric  spear : 
llien  sat  to  the  repast  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 
That  feast  must  be  their  last,  that  spot  must  be  their  gra^e. 

They  pledged  old  Sparta's  name  in  cups  of  Syrian  wine. 
And  the  warrior's  deathless  &me  was  song  in  strains  divine. 
They  took  the  rose-wreathed  lyres  ^m  eunudi  and  from  slave, 
And  taught  the  languid  wires  the  sounds  that  Freedom  gave. 

But  now  the  morning  star  crowned  (Eta's  twilight  brow. 
And  the  Persian  horn  of  war  from  the  hill  began  to  blow ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  rank,  to  Greece  one  cup  poured  high. 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  they  drank,  —  "  To  Immortality ! " 

Fear  on  King  Xerxes  fell,  when,  like  spirits  from  the  tomb. 
With  shout  and  trumpet-kneU,  he  saw  the  warriors  come  ; 
But  down  swept  all  his  power,  with  chariot  and  with  charge ; 
Down  poured  the  arrowy  shower,  till  sank  the  Dorian  targe. 

They  marched  within  the  tent,  with  all  their  strength  unstrung ; 
To  Greece  one  look  they  sent,  then  on  high  their  torches  flung ; 
To  Heaven  the  blaze  uprolled,  like  a  mighty  altar-fire ; 
And  the  Peraans'  gems  and  gold  were  l£e  Grecians'  funeral  pyre. 

Their  King  sat  on  his  Throne,  his  Captains  by  his  side, 
While  the  flame  rushed  roaring  on,  and  their  pssan  loud  replied ! 
Thus  fought  the  Greek  of  old !    Thus  will  he  fight  again! 
Shall  not  the  self-same  mould  bring  forth  the  self-same  men  ? 


30l    CATILXNB  to  THE  OALUC  GONSPIRATOBS.  ^Original  Adaptation  from  Crolf* 

MxNof  Gaull 
What  would  you  give  for  Freedom  ?  — 
For  Freedom,  if  it  stood  before  your  eyes ; 
For  Freedom,  if  it  rushed  to  your  embrace ; 
For  Freedom,  if  its  sword  were  ready  drawn 
To  hew  your  chains  off? 
Ye  would  give  death  or  life !     Then  marvel  not 
That  I  am  here —  that  Catiline  would  join  you ! — 
The  great  Patrician  ? — Yes  —  an  hour  ago  — 
But  now  the  rebel ;  Bome's  eternal  foe, 
And  your  sworn  friend !   My  desperate  wrong 's  my  pledge. 
There  's  not  in  Bome,  —  no  —  not  upon  the  earth, 
A  man  so  wronged.     The  very  ground  I  tread 
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Isgradgedme.  —  Chieftains!  ere  the  moon  be  down, 

Mj  land  will  be  the  Senate's  spoil ;  my  life, 

The  mark  of  the  first  villain  that  will  stab 

For  lucre.  —  But  there  's  a  time  at  hand !  —  Gaie  on ! 

If  I  had  thought  you  cowards,  I  might  have  come 

And  told  you  lies.     But  you  have  now  the  thing 

I  am ;  —  Eome's  enemy,  —  and  fixed  as  fiite 

To  you  and  yeurs  forever ! 

The  State  is  weak  as  dust. 

Rome  's  broken,  helpless,  heartHsick.    Yengeanoe  dts 

Above  her,  like  a  vulture  o'er  a  corpse. 

Soon  to  be  tasted.     Time,  and  dull  decay. 

Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar's  foot; 

And  it  must  Ml,    Her  boasted  strength  's  a  ^lost, 

Fearful  to  dastards ;  —  yet,  to  trenchant  swoi^, 

Thin  as  the  passing  air  !     A  single  blow, 

In  this  diseased  and  crumbling  state  of  Rome, 

Would  break  your  chains  like  stubble. 

But  "  ye  've  no  swords  " ! 

Have  you  no  ploughshares,  scythes  ? 

When  men  are  brave,  the  sickle  is  a  spear ! 

Must  Freedom  pine  till  the  slow  armorer 

Gilds  her  caparison,  and  sends  her  out 

To  glitter  and  play  antics  in  the  sun  ? 

Let  hearts  be  what  they  ought,  —  the  naked  earth 

Will  be  their  magazine ;  —  the  rocks  —  the  trees  — 

Nay,  there 's  no  idle  and  unnoted  thing. 

But,  in  the  hand  of  Valor,  will  out-thrust 

The  spear,  and  make  tlie  mail  a  mockery ! 


81.  CATHJNFS  LAST  HABANQUE  TO   HIS  ASXI.-U. 

Bbavb  comrades !  all  is  ruined !     I  disdun 
To  hide  the  truth  from  you.     The  die  is  thrown ! 
And  now,  let  each  that  wishes  for  long  life 
Put  up  his  sword,  and  kneel  for  peace  to  Rome. 
Ye  are  all  free  to  ^.  —  What !  no  man  stirs ! 
Not  one !  —  a  soldier's  spirit  in  you  all  ? 
Give  me  your  hands !     (This  moisture  in  my  eyes 
Is  womanish  —  't  will  pass.)     My  noble  h£»rta ! 
Well  have  you  chosen  to  die !     For,  in  my  mind, 
The  grave  is  better  than  o'erburthened  life ;  — 
Better  the  quick  release  of  glorious  wounds. 
Than  the  eternal  taunts  of  galling  tongues ;  — 
Better  the  spear-head  quivering  in  the  heart. 
Than  daily  struggle  against  Fortune's  curse  ;  — 
Better,  in  manhood's  muscle  and  high  blood, 
To  leap  the  gulf,  than  totter  to  its  edge 
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Id  poverty,  doll  pain,  and  bue  decay. — 

Onoe  more,  I  eaj,  — are  ye  resolvea? 

Then,  each  man  to  his  tent,  and  take  the  aims 

That  he  would  love  to  die  in,  —  for,  thu  hour^ 

We  storm  the  Consul's  camp. — A  last  fiirewell ! 

When  next  we  meet,  we  '11  have  no  time  to  look, 

How  parting  clouds  a  soldier's  countenance :  — 

Few  as  we  are,  we  '11  rouse  them  with  a  peal 

That  shall  shake  Borne !  — 

Now  to  your  cohorts'  heads;  —  the  word  's  —  Revenge  / 


32.    Tms  BABD«S  SUilMONB  TO  WAB.  ^8ir  Mdward  Bulwer  LfUou, 

Lbakino  against  a  broken  parapet, 

Alone  with  Thought,  mused  Caradoc  the  Baid, 
When  a  Toioe  smote  him,  and  he  turned  and  met 

A  gaze,  prophetic  in  ils  sad  regard. 
Beside  him,  solemn  with  his  hundred  years, 
Spoke  the  arch  hieraroh  of  the  Cymrian  seers :  — 

*'  In  yain  throu^  yon  dull  stupor  of  despair 
Sound  Geraint's  trump  and  Owaine's  battle-cry ; 

In  vain  where  yon  rude  clamor  storms  the  air. 
The  Council  Chiefii  stem  maddening  mutiny ; 

From  Trystan*s  mail  the  lion  heart  is  gone, 

And  on  tiie  breach  stands  Lancelot  alone ! 

"  Drivelling  the  wise,  and  impotent  the  strong! 

Fast  into  ni^t  the  life  of  Freedom  dies ; 
Awake,  Li^t-Bringer,  wake,  bri^t  soul  (^  song ! 

Kindler,  reviver,  re-creator,  rise ! 
Grown  thv  great  mission  with  thy  partbg  breath, 
And  teach  to  hosts  the  Bard's  disdain  of  death ! " 

*< So  be  it,  0  voice fifom  Heaven,"  the  Bard  replied; 

**  Some  grateM  tears  may  yet  embahn  my  name ; 
Xver  for  human  love  my  youm  hath  sighed, 

And  human  bve's  divinest  form  is  £une. 
Is  the  dream  erring  ?  shall  the  song  remain  ? 
Say,  can  one  Poet  ever  live  in  vain  ?  " 

Then  rose  the  Bard,  and  smilingly  unstrung 
His  harp  of  ivoiy  sheen,  from  shoulders  broad ; 

Kissing  the  hand  that  doomed  his  life,  he  sprung 
Light  fiom  the  shattered  waU,  —  and  smtly  strode 

Where,  herdlike  huddled  in  the  central  space, 

Drooped,  in  dull  pause,  the  cowering  populace. 

Slow,  pitying,  soft  it  glides,  —  the  liquid  lay,  — 
Sad  with  the  burthen  of  the  Singer's  soul ; 
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Into  the  heart  it  ooiled  its  lulling  way ; 

Wave  upon  wave  the  golden  rirer  stole ; 
Hushed  to  his  feet  forgetful  Famine  crept, 
And  Woe,  reviving,  veiled  the  eyes  that  wept. 

Then  stem,  and  harsh,  clashed  the  ascending  strain, 
«  Telling  of  ills  more  dismal  yet  in  store ; 

Rough  with  the  iron  of  the  grinding  chain, 
Dire  with  the  curse  of  slavery  evermore ; 
Wild  shrieks  from  lips  beloved  pale  warriors  hear, 
Her  child's  last  death-groan  rends  the  mother's  ear ! 

Then  trembling  hands  instinctive  griped  the  swords ; 

And  men  unquiet  sought  each  other's  eyes ;  — 
Loud  into  pomp  sonorous  swell  the  chords ! 

Like  linkM  legions  march  the  melodies ! 
Till  the  full  rapture  swept  the  Bard  along, 
And  o'er  the  listeners  rushed  the  storm  of  song ! 

And  the  Dead  spoke  !   From  cdrns  and  kingly  graves. 
The  Heroes  called ;  —  and  Saints  from  earliest  shrines. 

And  the  Land  spoke  !  —  Mellifluous  river-waves ; 
Dim  forests  awful  with  the  roar  of  pines ; 

Mysterbus  caves,  from  legend-haunted  deeps ; 

And  torrents  flashing  from  untrodden  steeps ;  — 

The  Land  of  Freedom  called  upon  the  Free ! 

All  Nature  spoke ;  the  clarions  of  the  wind ; 
The  organ  swell  of  the  majestic  sea ; 

The  choral  stars ;  the  Universal  Mind 
Spoke,  like  the  voice  from  which  the  world  began, 
**  No  chain  for  Nature  and  the  Soul  of  Man ! " 

As  leaps  the  war-fire  on  the  beacon  hills, 
Leapt  in  each  heart  the  lofty  flame  divine ; 

As  into  sunlight  flash  the  molten  rills, 

Flashed  the  glad  claymores,  lightening  line  on  line ; 

From  cloud  to  doud  as  thunder  speeds  along. 

From  rank  to  rank  rushed  forth  the  choral  song. 

Woman  and  child  —  all  caught  the  fire  of  men ; 

To  its  own  Heaven  that  Alleluia  rang ; 
Life  to  the  spectres  had  returned  again  ; 

And  from  the  grave  an  armed  Nation  sprang ! 


as.   CA&ADOC,  THE  BARD,  TO  THB  GYMBIANS. — A'r  £.  Bulwer  Litton. 
No  Cymrian  baid,  by  the  primitlTe  lav,  could  bear  weapooa. 

Hark  to  the  measured  march !  —  The  Saxons  come ! 

The  sound  earth  quails  beneath  the  hollow  tread ! 
Your  fothers  rushed  upon  the  swords  of  Kome, 

And  climbed  her  war-ships,  when  the  Caesar  fied ! 
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Hie  Saxons  oome !  why  wait  within  the  wall  ? 
They  eoale  the  mountain :  —  let  its  torrents  fidl ! 

Mark,  je  have  swords,  and  shields,  and  armor,  tx  ! 

No  mail  defends  the  Cymrian  Child  of  Song ; 
But  where  the  warrior,  there  the  Bard  shall  be ! 

All  fields  of  glory  to  the  bard  belong ! 
His  realm  extends  wherever  codlike  strife 
Spnms  the  base  death,  and  wms  immortal  life. 

Unarmed  he  goes  —  lus  guard  the  shield  of  all, 
Where  he  bounds  foremost  on  the  Saxon  spear ! 

Unarmed  he  goes,  that,  fiJling,  even  his  &11 

Shall  bring  no  shame,  and  shall  bequeath  no  fear ! 

Does  the  song  cease  ?  —  avenge  it  by  the  deed, 

And  make  the  sepulchre  —  a  Nation  freed ! 


U.  AinUED  THE  GRXAT  ID  mS  MBX.—OriginaiAdaptaiionJ^om KnouOu, 

Mt  friends,  our  country  must  be  free !    The  land 
Is  never  lost  that  has  a  son  to  right  her,  — 
And  here  are  troops  of  sons,  and  loyal  ones  ! 
Strong  in  her  children  should  a  mother  be : 
Shall  ours  be  helpless,  that  has  sons  like  us  ? 
God  save  our  native  land,  whoever  pays 
The  ransom  that  redeems  her  !     Now,  what  wait  we  ?  — 
For  Alfred's  word  to  move  upon  the  foe  ? 
Upon  him,  then !    Now  think  ye  on  the  things 
You  most  do  love !    Husbands  and  fothers,  on 
Their  wives  and  children ;  lovers,  on  their  beloved ; 
And  aS,  upon  their  country  !   When  you  use 
Your  weapons,  think  on  the  beseeching  eyes, 
To  whet  tJiem,  could  have  lent  you  tears  for  water ! 
0,  now  be  men,  or  never !    From  your  hearths 
Thrust  the  unbidden  foet,  that  from  their  nooks 
Drove  forth  your  ag6d  sires  —  your  wives  and  babes ! 
The  couches,  your  Sur-handed  daughters  used 
To  spread,  let  not  the  vaunting  stranger  press. 
Weary  from  spoiling  you  f    Your  roofs,  that  hear 
The  wanton  riot  of  the  intruding  guest, 
That  mocks  their  masters,  —  clear  them  for  the  sake 
Of  the  manhood  to  which  all  that 's  precious  clings, 
Else  perishes.     The  land  that  bore  you  —  0  ! 
Do  honor  to  her !     Let  her  glory  in 
Your  breeding !     Eescue  her  !     Bevenge  her, — or 
Ne'er  call  her  mother  more  !     Come  on,  my  friends  * 
And,  where  you  take  your  stand  upon  the  field, 
However  you  advance,  resolve  on  this,  — 
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That  joa  will  ne'er  reeede,  while  fbam  the  tongiuB 
Of  age,  and  womanhood,  and  Lo&ncj, 
The  hdplessness,  whose  safety  in  you  lies, 
Invokes  you  to  be  strong !     Come  on  I    Come  on ! 
I  '11  bring  you  to  the  foe !    And  when  you  meet  him, 
Strike  hard !     Strike  home !     Strike  while  a  dying  blow 
Is  in  an  arm !     Strike  till  you  're  firee,  or  &11 ! 


86.    BISSWS0TBJiBO}iAS^^ManfRu»$eUMitford, 

FaiBNDs! 
I  oome  not  here  to  talk.     Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves ! 
The  bright  sun  rises  t^  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves !     He  sets,  and  his  last  oeam 
Falls  on  a  slave :  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  Mi  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glorv  and  undying  &me,  — 
But  baae,  ignoble  slaves !  —  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots ;  lords. 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages ; 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen ;  only  great 
In  that  strange  spell  —  a  name !     Each  hour,  dark  firand, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cry  out  against  ihem.     But  this  very  day. 
An  honest  man,  my  neiyghbor,  — there  he  stands,  — 
Waa  struck  —  struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini !  because,  S>rsooth, 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  s^rile  shouts. 
At  sight  of  that  mat  ruffian !    Be  we  men. 
And  su£fer  such  Sshonor  ?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood  ?    Such  shames  are  common. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs*    I,  that  speak  to  ye,  — 
I  had  a  brother  onoe,  a  gracious  boy, 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope. 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy ;  there  wafl  the  look 
Of  Heaven  upon  his  &oe,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.    How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy !    Younger  by  fifteen  years. 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !     He  left  my  side, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fidr  cheeks — a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hour, 
The  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  shun !    I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance !    Kouse,  ye  Bonuins !    House,  ve  slaves ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons  ?  —  Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die !    Have  ye  fiur  daughters  ?  —  Look 
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To  866  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
Dyumored ;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 
Be  answered  by  the  lash !     Yet,  this  is  Rome, 
That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  roled  the  world !    Yet,  we  are  Romans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  King !     And  once  again  — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tr^ 
Of  ather  Brutus !  — onoe  again  I  swear 
The  Eternal  City  shall  be  free ! 


86.  THE  PATRIOTS  PASS-WORD. —JomM  JtfMtfMUcry. 

/^  mijle  Tolantary  death  of  the  SwitMr.  WInkefeed,  Is  accnntely  described  in  the  foDow- 
Jz*  T^Ks*  In  the  battle  of  Shempachf  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  martTr-pofarlot,  percelT' 
WtSLS^"^  waa  no  other  means  of  breaking  the  heavy-armed  lines  of  the  Austrians  than 
j^^uting  as  maaj  of  their  spears  as  he  oould  grasp  together,  opened,  by  this  means,  a 
BM^SP  te  his  fellow-oombatants,  who,  with  hammers  and  hatchets,  hewed  down  the  mailed 
"**'*' ^andwontheTietory. 

"  Makb  way  for  liberty ! "  he  cried,  — 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died  ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ;  ^ 

Impregnable  their  finont  appears, 

All  horrent  with  projeoted  spears. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 

Contended  for  their  £ither-land ; 

Peasante,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 

From  numly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke ; 

Marshalled  once  more  at  Freedom's  call, 

They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 

Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 

The  fire  of  conflict  burned  within ; 

The  battle  trembled  to  begin ; 

Tet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 

Point  fi>r  assault  was  nowhere  found ; 

Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  cazed, 

The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 

That  line  't  were  iuicide  to  meet, 

And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet. 

How  could  they  rest  within  their  sraves, 

To  leave  their  homes  the  haunte  of  slaves  ? 

Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread. 

With  danking  chains,  above  thdr  head  ? 

It  must  not  be ;  this  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  the  invader's  power ! 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly ;  she  cannot  yield ; 
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She  maet  not  fiJl ;  her  better  &to 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  nnmbers  she  oould  boast; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  't  were  a  secret  known 
That  one  should  turn  the  scale  alone ; 
While  each  unto  himself  was  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  Victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed ; 
Behold  him,  —  Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  Fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmarked,  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long, 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 
The  very  thought  come  o*er  his  feee; 
And,  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 
Anticipate  the  burstmg  storm ; 
And,  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 
^       Tell  whcire  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But 't  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done,  — 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  ! 
"  Make  way  fi)r  liberty ! "  he  cried, 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide. 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 
"  Make  way  for  liberty ! "  he  cried ; 
Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side ; 
He  bowed  amongst  them,  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly,  — 
"  Make  way  for  liberty !  "  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Austrian  phaJanx  dart, 
As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  &11, 
Bout,  ruin,  panic,  seieed  them  all : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free ; 
llius  Death  made  way  fi>r  liberty! 


87.  BlCHAEn  TO  THE  PBINCKS  OF  THE  CRUSADE.— ;9ir  JFalter  Seott.  B.  1771  *,  d.  1833. 

And  is  it  even  so  ?  And  are  our  brethren  at  such  pains  to  note  the 
infirmities  of  our  natural  temper,  and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  zeal, 
which  may  have  sometimes  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when  there 
was  little  time  to  hold  council  ?   I  oould  not  have  thought  that  offences, 
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casual  and  unpremeditated,  like  mine,  oonld  find  such  deep  root  in  the 
hearts  of  my  allies  in  this  most  holy  caose,  that,  for  my  sake,  they 
should  withdraw  their  hand  fimn  the  plough  when  the  ^irrow  was 
near  the  end ;  £>r  my  sake,  tarn  aside  from  the  direct  path  to  Jera- 
salem,  whieh  their  swords  have  opened.  I  vainly  thought  that  my 
small  services  mi^t  have  outweighed  my  rash  errors;  that,  if  it 
were  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an  assault,  it  would  not 
be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the  last  in  the  retreat ;  that,  if  I  ele- 
vated my  banner  upon  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advan-. 
tage  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil.  I  may  have 
cafied  the  conquered  dty  by  my  name,  but  it  was  to  others  that  I 
yielded  the  dominion.  If  1  have  been  headstrong  in  urging  bold 
counsels,  I  have  not,  methinks,  spared  my  own  blood,  or  my  people's, 
m  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execution ;  or,  if  I  have,  in  the  hurry 
of  mansh  or  battle,  assumed  a.  command  over  the  soldiers  .of  others, 
such  have  ever  been  treated  as  my  own,  when  my  wealth  purchased 
the  provisions  and  medicines  which  their  own  sovereigns  could  not 
procure. 

But  it  shames  me  to  remind  you  of  what  all  but  myself  seem  to  have 
forgotten.  Let  us  rather  look  forward  to  our  future  measures ;  and, 
believe  me,  brethren,  you  shall  not  find  the  pride,  or  the  wrath,  or  the 
ambition  of  Eichard,  a  stumbling-block  of  ofience  in  the  path  to 
which  religion  and  glory  summon  you,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an 
archangel !  O,  no,  no !  never  would  I  survive  the  thought  that  my 
cities  and  infirmities  had  been  the  means  to  sever  this  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  assembled  princes.  I  would  cut  off  my  left  hand  with  my 
right,  could  my  doing  so  attest  my  sincerity.  I  will  yield  up,  volun- 
tarily, all  right  to  command  in  the  host  even  mine  own  liege  subjects. 
They  shall  be  led  by  such  sovereigns  as  you  may  nominate ;  and  their 
Ejng,  ever  but  too  apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  baton  for  the  adven- 
turer's lance,  will  serve  under  the  banner  of  Beauseant  among  the 
Templars,  —  ay,  or  under  that  of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a 
brave  man  to  lead  his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this 
war,  and  feel  your  armor  chafe  your  tender  bodies,  leave  but  with 
Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  your  soldiers  to  work  out  the 
aoooi9plishment  of  your  vow;  and,  when  Zion  is  won,  —  when  Zion 
is  won,  —  we  will  write  upon  her  ^tes,  not  the  name  of  Bichard 
Plantagenet,  but  of  those  generous  IPrinces  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  means  of  conquest ! 

♦ 

38.  THB  SABL  OF  BICHMOND  TO  HIS  AKUY. —Skaktpeare, 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  ^iforoement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.     Yet  remember  this :  — 
God,  and  our  good  cause,  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-reared  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  fiices. 
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Biduurd  exoept,  ihofle  whom  we  fight  against 

Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  Mow. 

For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?    Trdy,  gentlemen, 

A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide ; 

One  niaed  in  Uood,  and  one  in  blood  estaUished ; 

One  that  made  means  to  oome  by  what  he  hath, 

And  slanghtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him ; 

A  base,  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 

Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  folsely  set; 

One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 

Then,  if  you  fight  against  Grod's  enemy, 

Ood  will,  in  justice,  guard  you  as  his  soldiers ; 

If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 

You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  shun ; 

If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 

Your  country's  fot  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 

If  you  do  fi^t  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 

Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 

If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 

Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights, 

Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 

For  me,  tiie  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 

Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  &oe ; 

But,  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt. 

The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 

Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfiilly : 

God,  and  St  George !    Richmond  and  victory ! 


89.  HSNBT  V.  TO  HIS  BOLDnSB&.^Shalapeare, 

What  's  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England  ? 
My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?    No,  my  foir  cousin ; 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  Hve, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. 
I  pray  thee  do  not  wish  for  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ;  — 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'foith,  my  Lord,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
I  would  not  lose,  methinks,  so  great  an  honor, 
As  only  one  man  more  would  share  from  me, 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     0  !  do  not  wish  one  more : 
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Bather,  proclaim  it,  Westmordand,  tlmragh  mj  host, 
That  he,  which  haih  no  stomach  to  this  fi^t, 
Let  him  depart ;  hia  passport  shall  be  mn^, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  pnrse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  nutn's  company, 
That  fears  his  feUowship  to  die  with  ns. 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crif^nan : 
He  that  ontliyes  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbors. 
And  say  —  to-morrow  is  Saint  Orispian ! 
Then  inll  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  f(vget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
Bntiie  11  remember,  with  advantages. 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names,  — 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words,  — 
Harry  the  Ring,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster,  — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  : 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ,' 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed. 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks, 
That  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispian's  day. 


40.  THE  BATTLB  OV  IVIIT.  —  T.  B.  Maemilny. 

Now  ^ory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  dory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
Now  let  diere  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  the  dance, 
Throng  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vales,  0  pleasant  land  i 

France ! 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Bochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Agun  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters ; 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 
Por  cold  and  stiff  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  &e  chance  of  war ; 
Rnnah !  hurrah !  for  Ivry,  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
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O !  how  oar  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appenzel's  stoat  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears! 
There  rode  the  brood  of  £edse  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayeone  was  in  the  midst,  a  tnuudieon  in  his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  &te  of  war, 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  Name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  has  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armor  drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest : 

He  looked  upon  his  People,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  hi^. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  idl  our  line,  in  deafening  shout,  "God  save  our  lord,  the  King! " 

**  And  if  my  standard-bearer  tall,  —  as  fall  ftdl  weU  he  may, 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray,  — 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amid  ^e  ranks  of  war» 

And  be  your  orifiamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moving !     Hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin ! 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain, 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  Mr  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now,  upon  them  with  the  lance  ! 

A  ihoasand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !    Mayenne  hath  turned  his  Tem, 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter  —  the  Flemish  Count  is  slain ; 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail : 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van 
"  Remember  St.  Bartholomew ! "  was  passed  from  man  to  man ; 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  then,  —  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe ; 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner  !  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
O !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  ^endship  or  in  war. 
As  oar  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre ! 

Ho !  maidens  of  Vienna !     Ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne ! 

Weq>,  weep  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return ! 

Ho !  Philip,  send  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  sools ! 
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Ho !  gallant  noUes  of  the  League,  look  tliat  your  anas  be  bright ! 
Ho !  borehera  of  St  Genevieye,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night ! 
For  oor  God  hath  cmshed  the  tynmt,  our  God  hath  raised  the  dav^ 
And  mocked  the  oonnsel  of  the  wise  and  the  vak>r  of  the  brave, 
^en  glory  to  Hie  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  ^ry  to  bur  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 


*L  PHEUP  VAN  ASEirVBLDB  TO  THS  MXK  Of  GHXMT — Hmurf  Taylor. 

Sirs,  ye  have  heard  these  knights  disoonrse  to  you 
Of  your  ill  fortunes,  telling  on  their  fingers 
The  worthy  leaders  ye  have  lately  lost. 
Trae,  they  were  worthy  men,  most  gallant  chiefi ; 
And  ill  would  it  become  us  to  make  light 
Of  the  great  loss  we  suffer  by  their  &11. 
They  died  like  heroes ;  for  no  recreant  step 
Had  e'er  dishonored  them,  no  stain  of  fear, 
«  No  base  despair,  no  cowardly  recoil. 
They  had  the  hearts  of  freemen  to  the  last, 
And  the  free  blood  that  bounded  in  their  veins 
Was  shed  for  freedom  with  a  liberal  joy. 
But  had  they  guessed,  or  could  they  but  have  dreamed, 
The  great  examples  which  they  died  to  show 
Should  &11  so  flat,  should  shine  so  frmtless  here, 
That  men  should  say,  "  For  liberty  these  died, 
"Wherefore  let  us  be  slaves,"  —  had  they  thought  this, 
O,  then,  with  what  an  agony  of  shame, 
^Their  blushing  faces  buried  in  the  dust, 
fiad  their  great  spirits  parted  hence  for  Heaven ! 

What !  shall  we  teach  our  chroniclers  henceforth 
To  write,  that  in  five  bodies  were  contained 
The  sole  brave  hearts  of  Ghent !  which  five  d^unct, 
The  heartless  town,  by  brainless  counsel  led, 
Delivered  up  her  keys,  stript  off  her  robes. 
And  so  with  all  humility  besought 
Her  haughty  Lord  that  he  would  scourge  her  lightly ! 
It  shall  not  be — no,  verily !  for  now. 
Thus  looking  on  you  as  ye  stand  before  me, 
Mine  eye  can  single  out  full  many  a  man 
Who  lacks  but  opportunity  to  shine 
As  great  and  glorious  as  the  chiefo  that  fell. 

But,  lo !  the  Earl  is  "  mercifully  mmded  "! 
And,  surely,  if  we,  rather  than  revenge 
The  slaughter  of  our  bravest,  cry  them  shame. 
And  fkll  upon  our  knees,  and  say  we  Ve  sinned. 
Then  will  my  Lord  the  Earl  have  mercy  on  us, 
And  pardon  us  our  strike  for  liberty ! 
10 
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0,  Sira!  look  round  yoa,  lest  je  be  deodved; 
ForgiyenesB  may  be  spoken  with  the  tongue, 
ForgiyenesB  may  be  written  with  the  pen, 
But  think  not  that  the  parohment  and  mouth  pardon 
Will  e'er  eject  old  hatreds  horn  the  heart. 
There  'a  that  betwixt  you  been  which  men  remember 
Till  they  forget  themselves,  till  all 's  forgot,  — 
Till  the  deep  sleep  fills  on  them  in  that  bed 
From  which  no  morrow's  mischief  rouses  them. 
There 's  that  betwixt  you  been  which  you  yoursdves, 
Should  ye  forget,  would  then  not  be  yourselves ; 
For  must  it  not  be  thought  some  base  men's  souls 
Have  ta'en  the  seats  of  yours  and  turned  you  out. 
If,  in  the  coldness  of  a  craven  heart, 
Ye  should  for^ve  this  bloody-minded  man 
For  all  his  black  and  murderous  monstrous  crimes ! 


42.  WAT  T7LES*S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING.— Aofrerf  Soutkey.    B.  1774*;  <f.  ISIS 

EiNQ  of  England, 
Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak,  — 
The  sovereign  People  ought  to  demand  justice. 
I  lead  them  her^  against  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Because  his  Mmisters  have  made  him  odious ! 
Bis  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  ye  carry  on  this  fatid  war, 
I  To  n)rce  upon  the  French  a  King  they  hate ; 

Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaoeM  homes. 

Forcing  his  hard-earned  fruits  from  the  honest  peasant. 

Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbors  ? 

Why  is  tius  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed. 

But  to  support  your  Court's  extravagance. 

And  your  mad  title  to  the  Crown  of  France  ? 

Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils, 

Petitioning  for  pity  ?    King  of  England, 

Why  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets. 

Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 

Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet. 

And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us? 

You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces : 

The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite ; 

Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers :  we,  the  while, 

Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food, 

And  sleep  scarce  sheltered  from  the  cold  night  wind. 

Whilst  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  us 

Which  might  have  cheered  the  wintry  hours  of  age ! 

The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  money ; 
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We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes ; 

Where  is  the  benefit,  —  what  good  reap  we 

From  all  the  connselB  of  yoor  government  ? 

Think  you  that  we  shonld  qnanel  with  the  French? 

What  boots  to  us  yonr  victories,  yoor  glory  ? 

We  pay,  we  fight,  — you  profit  at  your  ease ! 

Do  you  not  daim  the  coontry  as  yoor  own? 

Bo  yon  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest. 

The  birds  of  Heaven,  yoor  own  ?  —  prohibiting  ns, 

Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 

Which  Natnre  offers?    King!  is  all  this  just? 

Think  you  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 

The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 

And  tyrants  tremble,  —  mark  me,  King  of  England ! 


43.  THE  SOLDIEB^  DREAM.  —  TAomos  Campbell. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lowered, 

And  tiie  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  over^wered, 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 
When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw. 

By  the  wolf-scaring  &got  that  guarded  the  slain. 
At  tiie  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 

And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamed  it  again. 

Methonght,  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 

Far,  far  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track ; 
'T  was  autumn,  —  and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  &thers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 
I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  maroh,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 
I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 

And  knew  the  sweet  straun  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er. 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 
"  Stay,  stay  wiA  us,  —  rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  *' ! 

Ajid  &in  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay,  — 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


4t  TO  THE  AJOSJ  BEFORE  QUEBEC,  1769.— Oen.  JTotfe.    Bom,  17aS}  ifieii;  1759. 

I  GONORATuiATB  you,  my  brave  countrymen  and  foUow-soldiers,  on 
the  spirit  and  success  with  which  you  have  executed  this  important 
part  of  our  enterprise.    The  formidable  Heights  of  Abraham  are  now 
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sormoanted ;  and  the  dty  of  Quebec,  the  object  of  all  our  toils,  now 
stands  in  foil  view  be&re  us.  A  peifidious  enemy,  who  have  dared  to 
'exasperate  you  by  ihevc  cruelties,  but  not  to  oj^xise  you  on  equal 
ground,  are  now  constrained  to  &ce  you  on  the  open  plam,  without 
lampartB  or  intrenchments  to  shelter  them. 

You  know  too  well  the  forces  which  compose  thdr  army  to  dread 
their  superior  numbers.  A  few  regular  troops  from  old  France,  weak- 
ened by  hunger  and  sickness,  who,  when  £resh,  were  unable  to  with- 
stand die  British  soldiers,  are  their  General's  chief  dependence.  Those 
numerous  companies  of  Canadians,  insolent,  mutinous,  unsteady,  and 
ill-disciplined,  have  exercised  his  utmost  skill  to  keep  them  together  to 
this  time ;  and,  as  soon  as  their  irregular  ardor  is  damped  by  one  firm 
fire,  they  will  instantly  turn  Iheir  backs,  and  give  you  no  forther 
trouble  but  in  the  pursuit.  As  for  those  savage  tribes  of  Indians, 
whose  horrid  yells  m  the  forests  have  struck  many  a  bold  heart  with 
afiright,  terrible  as  they  are  with  a  tomahawk  and  ecalpin^-knife  to  a 
flying  and  prostrate  foe,  you  have  experienced  how  little  their  ferocity  is 
to  be  dreaded  by  resolute  men  upon  fidr  and  open  ground :  you  can 
now  only  consider  them  as  the  just  objects  of  a  severe  revenge  for  the 
unhappy  &te  of  many  slaughtered  countrymen. 

This  day  puts  it  into  your  power  to  terminate  the  fatigues  of  a  siege 
which  has  so  long  employed  your  courage  and  patience.  Possessed 
with  a  fiill  confidence  of  the  certain  success  which  British  valor  must 
gain  over  such  enemies,  I  have  led  you  up  these  steep  and  dangerous 
rocks,  only  solicitous  to  show  you  the  foe  within  your  reach.  GRie 
impossibility  of  a  retreat  makes  no  difference  in  the  situation  of  men 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die :  and,  believe  me,  my  friends,  if  your  eon- 
quest  could  be  bought  with  the  blood  of  your  General,  he  would  most 
cheerfolly  resign  a  life  which  he  has  long  devoted  to  his  country. 


M.  THE  AMERICAN  TLAG — J,  R.  Drake*    Born,  1796 }  died,  1820. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  hdght, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dies 

The  milky  baldric  of  &e  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down. 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud. 

Who  rear*6t  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud, 
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And  see  the  lightning  lanoea  driven, 
When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 

And  rolls  the  thnnder-drum  of  Heaven,  — 
Child  of  the  Sun !  to  thee  't  is  ^ven 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free ; 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke ; 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  a&r. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  doud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folda  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  oomes  gleaming  on,  — 
Ere  yet  the  ufe-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, — 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum ; 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And,  when  the  cannon-mouthines  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  &I1 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow. 

And  cowering  foes  sh&ll  fall  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seafl !  on  ocean's  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave. 
When  Death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back. 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  Heaven  and  thee ; 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly. 
In  triumph,  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  Valor  given ! 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  Heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 
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46.  10  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  LONG  ISLAKD,  1776L^ 
General  George  Washington.    Bonty  1782 ;  died,  179(^. 

The  time  is  now  near  at  hand  which  must  probably  determine 
whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ;  whether  thej  are  to 
have  any  property  they  can  call  their  own ;  whether  their  houses  and 
fiurms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned  to  a 
state  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efibrts  will  deliver  them. 
The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  cour- 
age and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy 
leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission.    We  hiEive,  therefi)re,  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Our  own,  our  country's  honor,  calls  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and 
manly  exertion;  and  if  we  now  shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become 
in&mous  to  the  whole  world.  Let  us,  then,  rely  on  the  goodness  of 
our  cause,  and  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  victory 
is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and  noble  actions.  The  eyes 
of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon  us ;  and  we  shall  have  their  bless- 
ings and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instruments  of  saving  them 
from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them.  Let  us,  therefore,  animate 
and  ^courage  each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world  that  a  fireeman 
contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground  is  superior  to  any  slavish 
mercenary  on  earth. 

Liberty,  property,  life  and  honor,  are  all  at  stake.  Upon  your 
courage  and  conduct  rest  the  hopes  of  our  bleeding  and  insulted 
country.  Our  wives,  children  and  parents,  expect  safety  from  us 
only ;  and  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Heaven  will  crown 
with  success  so  just  a  cause.  The  enemy  will  endeavor  to  intimidate 
by  show  and  appearance ;  but  remember  they  have  been  repulsed  on 
various  occasions  by  a  few  brave  Americans.  Their  cause  is  bad, — 
their  men  are  conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  opposed  with  firmness  and  cool- 
ness on  their  first  onset,  with  our  advantage  of  works,  and  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  the  victory  is  most  assuredly  ours.  Every  good  soldier 
will  be  ralent  and  attentive,  wait  for  orders,  and  reserve  his  fire 
until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execution. 


47.  TO  THE  ABMT  OF  ITALT,  MAT  1&,  Vl^.— Napoleon  Bonaparte.  B.  1769  ;d:  1821. 
Original  Translation. 

SoLDiBBS !  You  have  precipitated  yourselves  like  a  torrent  fiom  the 
Apennines.  You  have  overwhelmed  or  swept  before  you  all  that 
opposed  your  march.  Piedmont,  delivered  firom  Austrian  oppression, 
bias  returned  to  her  natural  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship  towards 
France.  Milan  is  yours ;  and  over  all  Lombardy  floats  the  flag  of 
the  Republic.  To  your  generosity  only,  do  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
of  Modena  now  owe  their  political  existence.  The  army  which  proudly 
threatened  you  finds  no  remaining  barrier  of  defence  against  your 
courage.    Tbie  Po,  the  Tessino,  the  Adda,  could  not  stop  you  a  single 
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day.  Those  Taunted  ramparta  of  Italy  proved  insufficient ;  yoa  trav- 
eraed  them  as  rapidly  as  you  did  the  Apennines.  Successes  so 
numerous  and  hrillmnt  have  carried  joy  to  the  heart  of  your  country. 
Your  representatiyes  have  decreed  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  in  all 
the  communes  of  the  Republic,  in  honor  of  your  victories.  There,  will 
your  fikthers,  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  all  who  hold  you  dear,  rejoice 
OTer  your  triumphs,  and  boast  that  you  belong  to  them. 

Yes,  Soldiers,  you  have  done  much ;  but  much  still  remains  for  you 
to  do.  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not 
to  profit  by  victory  ?  Shall  posterity  reproach  us  with  having  found 
a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  Nay,  fellow-soldiers !  I  see  you  already 
eager  to  cry  "  to  arms !  "  Inaction  fatigues  you ;  and  days  lost  to 
^OTy  are  to  you  days  lost  to  happiness.  Let  us,  then,  begone  !  We 
have  yet  many  fi>roed  marches  to  make ;  enemies  to  vanquish ;  laurels 
to  gather ;  and  injuries  to  avenge  !  Let  those  who  have  sharpened 
the  poniards  of  dvil  war  in  France,  who  have  pusiilanimously  assassi- 
nated our  Ministers,  who  have  burned  our  vessels  at  Toulon,  —  let 
them  now  tremble !    The  hour  of  vengeance  has  knolled ! 

But  let  not  the  People  be  disquieted.  We  are  the  friends  of  every 
People :  and  more  especially  of  the  descendants  of  the  Brutuses,  the 
Seipioe,  and  other  great  men  to  whom  we  look  as  bright  exemplars.  To 
reestablish  the  Capitol ;  to  place  there  with  honor  the  statues  of  the 
heroes  who  made  it  memorable;  to  rouse  the  Boman  People,  un- 
nerved by  many  centuries  of  oppression,  — such  will  be  some  of  the 
fruits  of  our  victories.  They  ^oU  constitute  an  epoch  for  posterity. 
To  you.  Soldiers,  will  belong  the  immortal  honor  of  redeeming  the 
fiiirest  portion  of  Europe.  The  French  People,  free  and  respected  by 
the  whole  world,  shall  give  to  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  shall 
indemnify  it  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  it  has  borne,  the  lost  six 
years.  Then,  by  your  own  firesides  you  shall  repose ;  and  your  fellow- 
citizens,  when  they  point  out  anyone  of  you,  shall  say  :  "  Ife  belonged 
to  the  army  of  Italy ! " 


48.  U>BD  BTSON  TO  THE  GREEKS.  —  ^//»Aon«e  De  Lamartine. 
Original  Translation. 

A  8TRA3IOER  to  your  clime,  0  men  of  Greece !  —  born  under  a  sun 
less  pure,  of  an  ancestry  less  renowned,  than  yours,  —  I  feel  how 
unworthy  is  the  offering  of  the  life  I  bring  you  —  you,  who  number 
kings,  heroes  and  demi-gods,  among  your  progenitors.  But,  through- 
out the  world,  wherever  the  lustre  of  your  history  has  shed  its  rays, 
— wherever  the  heart  of  man  has  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  glory,  or 
softened  at  the  mention  of  misfortune,  —  Greece  may  count  a  friend, 
and  her  children  an  avenger.  I  come  not  here  in  the  vain  hope  to 
stimulate  the  courage  of  men  already  roused  and  resolved.  One  sole 
cry  remained  for  you,  and  you  have  uttered  it.  Your  languajge  has 
now  one  only  word  —  Liberty !     Ah  !    what  other  invocation  need 
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the  men  of  Sparta — of  Athens — to  bid  them  rise?  These  bine 
Heavens,  these  mountains,  these  waters,  —  here  are  jour  orators  — 
here  is  your  present  Demosthenes !  Whereyer  the  eye  can  range, 
wherever  the  feet  can  tread,  your  consecrated  soil  recounts  a  tri- 
umph or  a  glorious  death.  From  Leuctra  to  Marathon,  eveiy  inch 
of  ground  responds  to  you — cries  to  you — for  vengeance !  liberty ! 
dory  !  virtue !  country !  These  voices,  which  tyrants  camnot  stifle, 
demand,  —  not  words,  but  steel.  T  is  here !  Receive  it  1  Arm !  Let 
the  thirsting  earth  at  length  be  refreshed  with  the  blood  of  her  op- 
pressors! What  sound  more  awak^ung  to  the  brave  «than  the  dank 
of  his  country's  fetters  ?  Should  the  sword  ever  tremble  in  your 
grasp,  remember  yesterday !  think  of  to-morrow ! 

For  myself,  in  return  for  the  alliance  which  I  bring  you,  I  ask  but 
the  recompense  of  an  honorable  grave.  I  ask  but  the  privilege  of 
shedding  my  blood  with  you,  in  your  sacred  cause.  I  ask  Imt  to 
know,  in  dying,  that  I  too  belong  to  Greece  —  to  liberty !  Yes,  might 
the  Pilgrim  hope  that,  on  the  pillars  of  a  new  Parthenon,  his  name 
might,  one  day,  be  inscribed, —  or,  that  in  the  nobler  mausoleum  of 
your  hearts  his  memory  might  be  cherished,  —  he  wero  wdl  content. 
The  tomb  where  Freedom  weeps  can  never  have  been  prematurely 
reached  by  its  inmate.  Such  martyrdom  is  blessed,  indeed.  What 
hi^er  fortune  can  ambition  covet? 


40.  BUBIAL  OB  Sm  JOBN  MOOKX,  1800.  — J?«o.  Ckarlei  Wolf: 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  toeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  h^  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud,  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  luB  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thou^t  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  &r  away  on  the  billow ! 
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Lightly  tliej  'U  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  oold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
Bat  little  he  'U  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on, 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him ! 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun, 
That  the  he  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fiune,  &esh  and  gory ! 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  —  alone  with  his  glory ! 


60l  Tme  BATTLE  Of  HOHENLINDEN,  1990.  — Thomtu  CampbtlL 

Qsr  Lmden  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

'  By  torch  and  trumpet  fest  arrayed. 
Each  warrior  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed. 
To  join  the  dreadM  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rushed  the  steeds  to  battle  driven, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

And  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  blood-stained  snow ; 
And  darker  yet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of  ]jer  rolling  rapidly. 

T  is  mom  ;  but  scarce  yon  lurid  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
While  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 

Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munich,  afi  thy  banners  wave  * 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 
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Ah !  few  sball  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  torf  beneath  their  feet 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


61.  aONO  OF  THE  GREEKS,  1822.— TAonuu  Campbell, 

Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians ! 

Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance ; 
Our  land, — the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree,  — 
It  has  been,  and  shall  t/et  be,  the  land  of  the  free ; 

For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 

The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted. 
And  we  march  tiiat  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomet's  slaves 
May  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  forefathers*  graves. 

Their  spirits  are  hovering  o'er  us, 

And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah !  what  though  no  succor  advances, 
Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 

Are  stretched  in  our  aid  ?  —  Be  the  combat  our  own ! 

And  we  '11  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone ; 
For  we  've  sworn  by  our  country's  assaulters, 
By  the  virgins  they  've  dragged  from  our  altars, 

By  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains, 

By  our  heroes  of  old,  and  their  blood  in  our  veins, 
That,  living,  we  wiU  be  victorious, 
Or  that,  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious. 

A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not : 
The  sword  that  we  've  drawn  we  will  sheathe  not ; 
Its  scabbard  is  left  where  our  martyrs  are  laid. 
And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 
Earth  may  hide,  waves  engulf,  fire  consume  us ; 
But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 
If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  graves :  — 
But  we  've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  leaves^ 
And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  before  us ;  — 
To  the  charge!  — Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  us. 

This  day  —  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story  ? 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory  ?  — 
Our  women  —  0,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 
Or  embrace  us  from  conquest,  with  wreaths  in  their  hair  ? 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken. 

If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken 
Till  we  've  trampled  the  turban,  and  shown  ourselves  worth 
Being  sprung  from,  and  named  for,  the  god-like  of  earth. 
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Strike  home !  — and  the  world  shall  revere  us 
As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 

Old  Greece  lightens  np  with  emotion ! 
Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  ocean, 
Fanes  rebuilt,  and  &ir  towns,  shall  with  jubilee  ring, 
And  the  Nine  shall  new  hallow  their  Helicon's  spring. 
Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  in  gladness. 
That  were  cold,  and  extinguished  in  sadness ; 
Whilst  our  nuudens  shall  dance  with  their  white  waring  arms, 
Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their  charms,  — 
When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 
Shall  have  crimsoned  the  beaks  of  our  ravens ! 


fi2.  FALL  OF  WARSAW,  1794.  —  TAomov  CampbtU. 

0 !  SACRXD  Truth !  thy  triumph  ceased  a  while. 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  mom. 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn  : 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland  —  and  to  man ! 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  heights  surveyed 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid  — 
0  Heaven  !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men !  our  country  yet  remains ! 
By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear  for  her  to  live !  —  with  her  to  die ! 

He  said;  and  on  the  rampart  heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed; 
Firm  paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ; 
Low,  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, — 
"  Bevenge,  or  death ! "  —  the  watchword  and  reply ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 
And  Uie  bud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  ! 

In  vain,  alas !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder  flew ; — 
0 !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatterod  spear, 
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CloBed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  i 
Hope,  hr  a  season,  bade  the  world  &rewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked,  as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

0  righteous  Heaven  !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave, 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  0  vengeance  !  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Sion  and  of  God  ? 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled ! 
Friends  of  the  world  !  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own ! 
O !  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return. 
The  patriot  Tell, —  the  Bruce  of  Bannockbum ! 

Yes,  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul,  —  and  dare  be  free ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains, 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  tike  fire  of  Heaven ! 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  &om  the  world ! 


6S.  MABCO  1i(XElABSB.-^Fitt-Qre€ne  Halleck, 

Maroo  BoBarb,  th«  ^[Muninondas  of  modern  Greece,  fell  In  a  night  attack  npon  the  TorUah 
camp  at  Laspl,  the  site  of  the  ancient  FlatsBa,  August  20, 1823,  and  expired  in  tLe  mdnoDt  of 
Tictoiy.    Hiilastwoidf  were:-~**Todielbrlibertarisaplea8aie,andnotapain.'* 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring,  — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne, — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

An  hour  passed  on,  —  the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke,  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek,  — 
**  To  arms !    they  come !  the  Greek !  the  Greek  ** 
He  woke,  to  die  midst  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  &8t 
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As  lightnings  finom  the  monntain  doad; 
And  heard,  with  yoioe  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozasarifl  cheer  his  band :  — 
"  Strike  —  till  the  hist  armed  foe  expires ! 
Strike —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ! 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ! 

God,  and  your  native  land ! " 

They  fought,  like  brave  men,  bng  and  well ; 

lliey  piled  the  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquered ;  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile,  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  ihe  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close, 
Calmly,  as  to  a  ni^t's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  Ihe  mother's  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first-bom's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  i^ook,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine,  — 
And  thou  art  terrible :  the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear, 

Of  a^ny,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Bozzaris !   with  the  storied  brave 

Oreece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  tame, 
Beet  thee :  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  dime. 

We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's,  — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die ! 
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Blazb,  with  your  Berried  oolmnns !    I  will  not  bend  the  knee ; 
The  shackle  ne'er  again  shall  bind  the  arm  which  now  is  free ! 
I  'ye  mailed  it  with  the  thunder,  when  the  tempest  muttered  low ; 
And  where  it  &lls,  ye  well  may  dread  the  lightning  of  its  blow. 
I  Ve  scared  you  in  the  city ;  I  'ye  scalped  you  on  the  plain ; 
Go,  count  your  chosen  where  they  fell  beneath  my  leaden  rain  ! 
I  scorn  your  proffered  treaty ;  the  pale-&oe  I  defy ; 
Revenge  is  stamped  upon  my  speaxi  and  '<  blood  "  my  batde-cry ! 

Some  strike  for  hope  of  booty ;  some  to  defend  their  all ;  — 

I  battle  for  the  joy  I  have  to  see  the  white  man  &11. 

I  love,  among  tike  wounded,  to  hear  his  dying  moan, 

And  catch,  while  chanting  at  his  side,  the  music  of  his  groan. 

Ye  've  trailed  me  throng  the  &rest ;  ye  've  tracked  me  o'er  the  stream ; 

And  struggling  through  the  everglade  your  bristling  bayonets  gleam. 

But  I  stand  as  should  the  warrior,  with  his  rifle  and  hi$  spear; 

The  scalp  of  vengeance  still  is  red,  and  warns  you,  —  "  Come  not  here ! " 

Think  ye  to  find  my  homestead  ?  —  I  gave  it  to  the  fire. 
My  tawny  household  do  ye  seek  ?  —  I  am  a  childless  rare. 
But,  should  ye  crave  life's  nourishment,  enough  I  have,  and  sood ; 
I  live  on  hate,  —  't  is  all  my  bread ;  yet  light  is  not  my  food. 
I  loathe  you  with  my  bosom !   I  scorn  you  with  mine  eye ! 
And  I  '11  taunt  you  with  my  latest  breath,  and  fight  you  till  I  die ! 
I  ne'er  will  ask  for  quarter,  and  I  ne'er  will  be  your  skve ; 
But  I  '11  swim  the  sea  of  slaughter  till  I  sink  beneath  the  wave ! 
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Father  of  earth  and  Heaven !  I  call  thy  name ! 

Bound  me  the  smoke  and  shout  of  battle  roll ; 
My  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  rustling  flame ; 

Father !  sustain  an  untried  soldier's  soul. 

Or  life,  or  death,  whatever  be  the  goal 
Hiat  crowns  or  closes  round  the  struggling  hour, 

Thou  knowest,  if  ever  from  my  spirit  stole 
One  deeper  prayer,  't  was  that  no  cloud  might  lower 
On  my  young  feme !  —  0  hear !  Grod  of  eternal  power ! 

Now  for  the  fight !    Now  fi>r  the  cannon-peal ! 

Forward,  —  through  blood,  and  toil,  and  doud,  and  fire! 
Glorious  the  shout,  t£e  shock,  the  cnudi  of  steel, 

The  volley's  roll,  the  rocket's  blasting  spire ! 

They  shake !  like  broken  waves  their  squares  retire ! 
On  them,  hussars!     Now  give  them  rein  and  heel; 

Think  of  the  orphaned  child,  the  murdered  sire : 
Earth  cries  for  blood!  In  thunder  on  them  wheel ! 
This  hour  to  Europe's  fate  shall  set  the  triumphnseal ! 


PART     THIRD. 


SENATORIAL. 


1.  AOAINBT  TBXU:f.—Demottk€ne9.    Original  TreaulaUan. 

BemtMUMBM,  wbow  claim  to  the  title  of  the  greatest  of  ontton  has  not  yet  been  sopenerTed, 
VM  bom  at  Atbeof,  about  880  B.O.  Attheageof  ■eventaeahedetennlnedtoiCady  doqnence, 
though  his  longs  wece  weak,  his  articolation  imperfiect,  and  his  geefeores  awkward.  These 
impedlmenis  heorereame  by  perseyeraooe.  When  the  enoroaohments  of  PblHp,  King  of  Hace- 
doOfSlanned  the  Grecian  sttteSfDemostbeDSS  roosed  his  oountrymen  to  resistance  ^a  series 
of  hvangoes,  so  celebrated,  that  similar  orations  are,  to  this  dsy,  often  s^led  Philippics.  The 
iofluMice  irtilch  he  acquired  he  employed  to  the  good  of  his  coontxy.  The  chaiiges  that  have 
cooe  down  of  his  cowardice  and  renality  are  belieyed  to  be  calnmnioos.  It  is  related  of  Demos* 
theaes,  that,  whfle  stodyhig  Oratory,  he  spoke  with  pebbles  ta  his  month,  to  cure  himself  of 
ttamnering ;  that  he  repeated  verses  of  the  poeU  as  he  ran  up  hill,  to  strengthen  his  voice} 
and  thst  he  declaimed  on  the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assem- 
Uy.  He  died  822  B.  0.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  deUverod  before  se/ecf,  not  acei- 
denM,  swomMsges  of  the  people ;  and  they  have  here  been  placed  under  the  Senatorial  head, 
u  paitaking  mostly  of  that  style  of  Oratory.  The  ftrst  four  extracts,  from  the  first,  third, 
el^th  snd  nfaith  Philippics,  which  follow,  together  with  the  extract  flmn  .Achlnes  on  tbs 
Cravn,  sre  chiefly  transbUed  llram  BtiAvenart's  ezoeUeat  and  very  iphlted  version. 

Begik,  0  men  of  Athens,  by  not  deis^Muring  of  joor  sitoation,  how- 
ever deplorable  it  may  seem;  for  the  Tory  cause  of  your  former 
reveraes  offers  the  best  enoonragement  for  the  fatore.  And  how  ? 
Your  utter  sapineneas,  O  Athenians,  has  brought  about  your  disasters. 
If  these  had  oome  upon  you  in  i^ite  of  your  most  strenuous  exertions, 
then  only  might  all  hopes  of  an  ameliaration  in  your  affidrs  be  aban- 
doned. When,  then,  O  my  countrymen!  when  will  you  do  your 
daty  ?  What  wait  you  ?  Truly,  an  event !  or  else,  by  Jupiter,  neoes- 
»ty !  But  how  can  we  construe  otherwise  what  has  ahready  occurred  ? 
For  myself,  I  can  oonoeire  of  no  necessity  more  urgent  to  free  souls 
than  the  pressure  of  dishonor.  Tell  me,  is  it  your  wish  to  go  about 
the  public  pLioes,  here  and  there,  continually,  addng,  <<  What  is  there 
new  ?  "  Ah !  what  should  there  be  new,  if  not  that  a  Macedonian 
oonld  conouer  Athens,  and  lord  it  over  Oreeee  ?  "^  Is  Philip  dead?  " 
"  Xo,  by  Jupiter !  he  is  sick."  Dead  or  sick,  what  matters  it  to  you? 
If  he  were  to  die,  and  your  vigilance  were  to  continue  slack  as  now, 
joa  would  cause  a  new  Philip  to  rise  up  at  once, — since  this  one  owes 
his  aggrandizement  less  to  his  own  power  than  to  your  inertness ! 

It  is  a  matter,  of  astonishment  to  me,  O  Athenians,  that  none  of  you 
are  aroused  either  to  reflection  or  to  anger,  in  beholding  a  war,  begun 
for  the  chastisement  of  I^ilip,  degenerate  at  last  into  a  war  of  defence 
against  him.  And  it  is  evident  tbat  he  will  not  stop  even  yet,  unless 
we  bar  his  progress.    But  where,  it  is  asked,  shall  we  make  a  descent  ? 
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Let  US  but  attack,  O,  Athenians,  and  the  war  itself  will  disclose  the 
enemy's  weak  point.  But,  if  we  tarry  at  home,  lazily  listening  to 
speech-makers,  in  their  emulous  abuse  of  one  another,  never,  —  no, 
neyer,  shall  we  accomplish  a  single  necessary  step ! 

Some  among  you,  retailing  the  news,  affirm  that  Philip  is  plotting 
with  Lacedaemon  the  ruin  of  Thebes  and  the  dismemberment  of  our 
democracies ;  others  make  him  send  ambasBadors  to  the  Great  King ; 
others  tell  us  he  is  fortifying  places  in  Illyria.  All  have  their  differ- 
ent stories.  For  myself,  Athenians,  I  do,  by  the  Gods,  believe  that 
this  man  is  intoxicated  by  his  magnificent  exploits ;  I  believe  that  a 
thousand  dazzling  projects  lure  his  imagination ;  and  that,  seeing  do 
barrier  opposed  to  his  career,  he  is  inflated  by  success.  But,  trust  me, 
he  does  not  so  combine  his  plans  that  all  our  &ols  of  low  degree  may 
penetrate  them;  which  fix>ls  —  who  are  they  but  the  gosdps?  If, 
leaving  them  to  their  reveries,  we  would  consider  that  this  man  is  our 
enemy,  —  our  despoiler,  —  that  we  have  long  endured  his  insolenoe ; 
that  all  the  succors,  on  which  we  counted,  have  been  turned  against 
us;  that  henceforth  our  only  resource  is  in  ourselves ;  that,  to  refiiae 
now  to  carry  the  war  into  his  dominions,  would  surely  be  to  impoee 
upon  us  the  fiital  necessity  of  sustaining  it  at  the  gates  of  Athens ; 
—  if  we  would  comprehend  all  this,  we  should  then  know  what  it  im* 
ports  us  to  know,  and  discard  all  idiot  conjectures.  For  it  is  not  your 
duty  to  dive  into  the  foture ;  but  it  does  behoove  you  to  look  in  the  &oe 
the  calamities  which  that  future  must  bring,  unless  you  shake  off  your 
present  heedless  inactivity. 


2.    DSaENERACY  OF  ATHENS.— DemM^Aenm.    Original  Trmtlatwn. 

Contrast,  0  men  of  Athens,  your  conduct  with  that  of  your  an- 
cestors. Loyal  towards  the  People  of  Greece,  religious  towards  the 
Gods,  fidthful  to  the  rule  of  civic  equality,  they  mounted,  by  a  sore 
path,  to  the  summit  of  prosperity.  What  is  your  condition,  under 
your  present  complaisant  rulers  ?  Is  it  still  the  same  ?  Has  it  in  any 
respect  changed  ?  In  how  many !  I  confine  myself  to  this  ample 
&ct:  Sparta  prostrate,  Thebes  occupied  elsewhere,— -with  no  power 
fifpMA  of  disputing  our  sovereignty,  — able,  in  fiict,  in  the  peaceable 
"jpossesnon  of  our  own  domains,  to  be  the  umpire  of  other  Nations,  — 
what  have  we  done  ?  We  have  lost  our  own  provinces ;  and  dissi- 
pated, with  no  good  result,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  talents ;  the 
allies  which  we  had  gained  by  war  your  counsellors  have  deprived  us 
of  by  peace ;  and  we  have  trained  up  to  power  our  formidable  foe. 
Whosoever  denies  this,  let  hun  stand  forth,  and  tell  me  where,  then, 
has  this  Philip  drawn  his  strength,  if  not  fiom  the  very  bosom  of 
Athens? 

Ah !  but  surely,  if  abroad  we  have  been  weakened,  our  interior 
administration  is  more  flourishing.  And  what  are  the  evidences  of 
this  ?    A  few  whitewashed  ramparts,  repaired  roads,  fountains,  baga- 
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idles !  Tarn  —  turn  yoiir  eyes  on  the  functionaries,  to  whom  we 
owe  these  vanities,  lliis  one  has  passed  from  misery  to  opulence ; 
that  one,  from  ohscurity  to  splendor.  Another  has  built  for  himself 
somptuoQS  palaces,  which  look  down  upon  the  edifices  of  the  State. 
Indeed,  the  more  the  public  fortunes  have  declined,  the  more  have 
theirs  ascended.  Tell  us  the  meaning  of  these  contrasts !  Why  is  it, 
that  formerly  all  prospered,  while  now  all  is  in  jeopardy  ?  It  is 
because  formerly  the  People,  itself,  daring  to  wage  war,  was  the  mas- 
ter of  its  functionaries,  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  all  &vors.  It  is 
because  individjial  citizens  were  then  glad  to  receive  from  the  People 
honors,  magistracies,  benefits.  How  are  the  times  changed!  All 
&vors  are  in  the  gift  of  our  functionaries ;  everything  is  under  their 
control ;  while  you  —  you,  the  People !  —  enervated  in  your  habits, 
mutOated  in  your  means,  and  weakened  in  your  allies,  stand  like 
so  many  supernumeraries  and  lackeys,  too  happy  if  your  worthy* 
ehie&  distribute  to  you  the  ftmd  for  the  theatre  —  if  tiiey  throw  to 
you  a  meagre  pittance  !  And  —  last  degree  of  baseness  ?  —  you  kiss 
the  hand  which  thus  makes  largess  to  you  of  your  own !  Do  they 
not  imprison  you  within  your  own  walls,  beguile  you  to  your  ruin, 
tame  you  and  fashion  you  to  their  yoke  ?  Never,  0 !  never  can  a 
manly  pride  and  a  noble  courage  impel  men,  subjected  to  vile  and 
unworthy  actions !  The  life  is  necessarily  the  image  of  the  heart.  And 
your  degeneracy  —  by  Heaven,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I,  in 
charging  it  home  upon  you,  exposed  myself,  rather  than  those  who 
have  brought  you  to  it,  to  your  resentment !  To  be  candid,  frankness 
of  speech  does  not  every  day  gain  the  entrance  of  your  ears ;  and 
that  you  sufier  it  now,  may  well  be  matter  of  astonishment ! 


8.  ^  DEMOCRACT  HATEFUL  TO  PHIUP.— /tf.    Original  Translation. 

There  are  persons  among  yon,  0  Athenians,  who  think  to  con- 
found  a  speaker  by  asking,  "  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  "  To  which 
I  might  answer:  *' Nothing  that  you  are  doing — everything  that 
you  leave  undone ! "  And  it  would  be  a  just  and  a  true  reply.  But 
I  will  be  more  explicit ;  and  may  these  men,  so  ready  to  question,  be 
equally  ready  to  act !  In  the  first  plaoe,  Athenians,  admit  the  inoon-^ 
testable  fibct,  that  Philip  has  broken  your  treaties,  —  that  he  has 
declared  war  against  you.  Let  us  have  no  more  crimination  and 
recrimination  on  this  point !  And  then,  reoogniie  the  fiict,  that  he  is 
the  mortal  enemy  of  Athens,  —  of  its  very  soil,  —  of  all  within  its 
walls,  —  ay,  of  those  even  who  most  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
high  in  his  good  graces.  For,  what  Philip  most  dreads  and  abhors  is 
our  liberty — our  Democratic  sjrstem.  For  the  destruction  of  that, 
all  his  snares  are  hud,  all  his  projects  are  shaped !  And  in  this 
is  he  not  consistent?  He  is  well  aware  that,  though  he  should  sub- 
jugate all  the  rest  of  Greece,  his  conquest  would  be  insecure,  while 
your  Democracy  stands.  He  knows  that,  should  he  experience  one 
11 
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of  those  reverses  to  which  the  lot  of  humanity  is  so  liable,  it  would 
be  into  your  arms  that  all  those  Nations,  now  forcibly  held  under  his 
yoke,  would  rush.  Is  there  a  Tyrant  to  be  driven  back  ?  —  Athens  is 
in  the  field  !  Is  there  a  People  to  be  enfranchised  ?  —  Lo,  Athens^ 
prompt  to  aid !  What  wonder,  then,  that  Philip  should  be  impatient 
while  Athenian  liberty  is  a  spy  upon  his  evil  days  ?  Be  sure,  O  my 
countrymen,  that  he  is  your  irreconcilable  foe ;  that  it  is  against  Ath- 
ens that  he  musters  and  disposes  all  his  armaments ;  against  Athens 
that  all  his  schemes  are  laid. 

What,  then,  ought  you,  as  wise  men,  convinced  of  these  truths,  to 
do  ?  You  ought  to  shake  off  your  &tal  lethargy,  oontribute  accord- 
ing to  your  means,  summon  your  allies  to  contribute,  and  take  meas- 
ures to  retain  the  troops  already  under  arms ;  so  that,  if  Philip  has  an 
army  prepared  to  attack  and  subjugate  all  the  Greeks,  you  may  bIiso 
have  one  ready  to  succor  and  to  save  them.  Tell  me  not  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  this  will  involve.  I  grant  it  all.  But 
consider  the  dangers  that  menace  you,  and  how  much  you  will  be  the 
gainers  by  enga^ng  heartily,  at  once,  in  the  general  cause.  Indeed, 
should  some  (rod  assure  you  that,  however  inactive  and  unconcerned 
you  might  remain,  yet,  in  the  end,  you  should  not  be  molested  by 
PhUip,  still  it  would  be  ignominious, — be  witness,  Heaven! — it 
would  be  beneath  you —  beneath  the  dignity  of  your  State  —  beneath 
the  glory  of  your  ancestors  —  to  sacrifice,  to  your  own  selfish  repo8e» 
the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Bather  would  I  perish  than 
recommend  such  a  course !  Let  some  other  man  urge  it  upon  you,  if 
he  will ;  and  listen  to  him,  if  you  can.  But,  if  my  sentiments  are 
yours,  —  if  you  foresee,  as  I  do,  that  the  more  we  leave  Philip 
to  extend  his  conquests,  the  more  we  are  fortifying  an  enemy,  whom, 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  cope  with,  —  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  What 
wait  you  ?  When  will  you  put  forth  your  strength  ?  Wait  you  the 
constraint  of  necessity  ?  What  necessity  do  you  wait  ?  Can  there 
be  a  greater  for  freemen  than  the  prospect  of  dishonor  ?  Do  you  wait 
for  that  ?  It  is  here  already ;  it  presses  —  it  weighs  on  us  now. 
Now,  did  I  say  ?  Long  since  —  long  since,  was  it  befijre  us,  feoe  to 
face.  GiVue,  there  is  still  another  neoesmty  in  reserve — the  neoeasity  of 
slaves  —  blows  and  stripes  !  Wait  you  for  them  ?  The  Gods  forbid  ! 
^  The  very  words,  in  this  place,  are  an  indignity ! 


4.   VENALITT  THE  EUIN  OF  GRXBCK— Jit.   Original  TrmMialion. 

If  ever,  0  men  of  Athens,  the  People  of  Greece  felt  the  rigor  of 
your  rule,  or  of  that  of  Sparta,  their  masters  were  at  least  their 
countrymen.  But  where  is  our  just  indignation  against  Philip  and 
his  usurpations?  —  Philip,  who  is  no  Greek,  and  no  way  allied  to 
Greece,  —  Philip,  who  is  not  even  a  Barbarian  of  illustrious  origin, 
but  a  miserable  Macedonian,  born  in  a  country  where  not  even  a 
decent  slave  could  be  procured  !     And  yet,  has  he  not  exhausted  his 
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resonroes  of  oatrage  against  us  ?  Withcmt  mentioning  the  Grecian 
cities  which  he  has  sacked,  does  he  not  take  it  npon  himself  to  pre- 
side at  the  Pythian  games,  a  celebration  exclusivelj  national  ?  And, 
if  absent  himself,  does  he  not  delegate  his  slaves  to  award  the  crowns  ? 
lyiaster  of  Thermopjlad,  and  of  all  the  passes  of  Greece,  does  he  not 
hold  these  posts  by  his  garrisons  and  foreign  troops  ?  Does  he  not 
plaoe  goyemors  over  Thessaly,  at  his  pleasure  ?  Has  he  not  wrested 
EehmuB  from  the  Thebans  ?  Is  he  not,  at  this  moment,  on  his  march 
against  Byzantium  —  Byzantium,  the  ally  of  Athens  !  And  if  such 
is  his  audacity  towards  collective  Greece,  what  will  it  be  when  he  has 
mastered  us  all  in  detail  ? 

And  now,  why  is  all  this  ?  For,  not  without  a  cause  could  Greece, 
once  80  jealous  of  freedom,  now  be  resigned  to  servitude.  The  cause 
is  here.  Once,  0  Athenians,  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  People,  a  senti- 
ment presided,  which  is  paramount  no  more ;  a  sentiment  which  tri- 
umphed over  Persian  gold,  and  maintained  Greece  free,  and  invincible 
by  land  and  sea ;  but  the  loss  of  that  sentiment  has  brought  down 
ruin,  and  left  the  country  in  the  dust.  What  was  it  —  tUs  senti- 
ment, so  powerful  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  any  subtle  policy  of  State  ? 
No :  it  was  a  universal  hatred  for  the  bribed  traitors,  in  the  pay  of 
diose  Powers,  seeking  to  subdue  or  dishonor  Greece !  Venality  was 
a  capital  offence,  and  punished  with  the  eztremest  rigor.  Pardon, 
palliation,  were  not  thought  of.  And  so,  orators  and  generals  could 
not  with  impunity  barter  those  &vorable  conjunctures  which  Fortune 
oftentimes  presents  to  negligence  and  inactivity,  against  vigilance  and 
vigor.  The  public  concord,  the  general  hatred  and  distrust  of 
Tyrants  and  Barbarians^  all  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  were  inac- 
cessible to  the  power  of  gold.  But  now  all  these  are  o^ered  for  sale 
in  the  open  market !  And,  in  exchange,  we  have  an  importation  of 
morals  which  are  desolating  and  destroying  Greece.  What  do  they 
exhibit  ?  Envy,  for  the  recipient  of  base  bribes ;  derision,  should  he 
confess  his  crime ;  pardon,  should  he  be  convicted ;  and  resentment 
towards  his  accuser !  —  in  a  word,  all  the  laxities  which  engender 
Gomi^tion. 

In  vessels,  in  troops,  in  revenues,  in  the  various  resources  of  war, 
in  aU  that  constitutes  the  strength  of  a  State,  we  are  richer  than  ever 
before ;  but  all  these  advantages  are  paralyzed,  crushed,  by  an  infa- 
mous traffic.  And  all  this  you  behold  with  your  own  eyes,  and  my 
testimony  in  regard  to  it  is  quite  superfluous ! 


6.    DEMOSTHXNEB  BENOTTNCED.  —  JB«cikinM  on  the  Crown.     Original  Trtaulation. 

When  Demosthenes  boasts  to  you,  O  Athenians,  of  his  Democratic 
zeal,  examine,  not  his  harangues,  but  his  life ;  not  what  he  professes  to 
be,  bat  what  he  really  is ;  —  redoubtable  in  words,  impotent  in  deeds ; 
plausible  in  speech,  perfidious  in  action.  As  to  his  courage  —  has  he 
not  himself,  before  the  assembled  People,  confessed  his  poltroonery  ? 
By  the  laws  of  Athens,  the  man  who  refuses  to  bear  arms,  the  coward. 
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the  deserter  of  his  post  in  battle,  is  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
public  deliberations  —  denied  admission  to  our  religiouB  rites,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  receiving  the  honor  of  a  crownu  Yet  now  it  is 
proposed  to  crown  a  man  whom  your  laws  expressly  disqualify ! 

Which,  think  you,  was  the  more  worthy  citizen,  —  Themistdcle8,who 
commanded  your  fleet  when  you  vanquished  the  Persian  at  Salamis, 
or  Demosthenes  the  deserter  ?  —  Miltiades,  who  conquered  the  Barba- 
rians at  Marathon,  or  this  hireling  traitor  ? — Aristld^s,  sumamed  the 
Just,  or  Demosthenes,  who  merits  a  &r  different  surname  ?  By  all 
the  Gods  of  Olympus,  it  is  a  pro&nation  to  mention  in  the  same  breath 
this  monster  and  tiiose  great  men !  Let  him  cite,  if  he  can,  one  among 
them  all  to  whom  a  crown  was  decreed.  And  was  Athens  ungvate- 
ful  ?  No !  She  was  magnanimous ;  and  those  uncrowned  citizens  were 
worthy  of  Athens.  They  placed  their  glory,  not  in  the  letter  of  a 
decree,  but  in  the  remembrance  of  a  country,  of  which  they  had  mer- 
ited well,  —  in  the  living,  imperishable  remembrance ! 

And  now  a  popular  orator  —  the  mainspring  of  our  calamities  —  a 
deserter  from  the  field  of  battle,  a  deserter  from  the  city —  claims  of 
us  a  drown,  exacts  the  honor  of  a  proclamation !  Grown  him  f  Pro- 
claim his  worth  ?  My  countrymen,  this  would  not  be  to  exalt  Demos- 
thenes, but  to  degrade  yourselves,  —  to  dishonor  those  brave  men  who 
perished  for  you  in  battle.  Crown  him/  Shall  his  recreancy  win 
what  was  denied  to  their  devotion  ?  This  would  indeed  be  to  insult 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to  paralyze  the  emulation  of  the  living ! 

When  Demosthenes  tells  you  that,  as  ambassador,  he  wrested 
Byzantium  from  Philip,  —  that,  as  orator,  he  roused  the  Acamanians, 
and  subdued  the  Thebans,  —  let  not  the  braggart  impose  on  you.  He 
flatters  himself  that  the  Athenians  are  simpletons  enough  to  believe 
him,  —  as  if  in  him  they  cherished  the  very  genius  of  persuasion, 
instead  of  a  vile  calumniator.  But,  when,  at  ihe  close  of  his  defence, 
he  shall  summon  to  his  aid  his  accomplices  in  corruption,  imagine  then, 
O  Athenians,  that  you  behold,  at  the  foot  of  this  tribune,  from  which  I 
now  address  you,  the  great  benefhctors  of  the  Bepublic  arrayed  against 
them.  Solon,  who  environed  our  liberty  with  the  noblest  institutions, 
—  Solon,  the  philosopher,  the  mighty  legislator,  —  with  that  benignity 
so  characteristic,  implores  you  not  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  honeyed 
phrases  of  Demosthenes  than  to  your  own  oaths,  your  own  laws. 
Aristides,  who  fixed  for  Greece  the  apportionment  of  her  contributions, 
and  whose  orphan  daughters  were  dowered  by  the  People,  is  moved  to 
indignation  at  this  prostitution  of  justice,  and  exclaims :  "  Think  on 
your  fathers !  Arthmius  of  Zelia  brought  gold  from  Media  into  Greece, 
and,  for  the  act,  barely  escaped  death  in  banishment ;  and  now  Demos- 
thenes, who  has  not  merely  brought  gold,  but  who  received  it  as  the 
price  of  treachery,  and  still  retains  it,  —  Demosthenes  it  is  unblush- 
ingly  proposed  to  invest  with  a  golden  crown !  "  From  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon  and  at  Platssa  —  from  Themistocles  —  from  the  very 
sepulchres  of  your  ancestors  —  issues  the  protesting  groan  of  condem- 
luition  and  rebuke ! 
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6.  BZOBBIUIC.  ^Demo$ikene9  on  the  Crown,    Lord  BroufhmnU  Tranalaiion. 

Some  Kuthorities  sUto  that  .SMhInes  was  born  397  jean  B.  C.*,  and  others,  that  he  was  bom 
SSO  B.  C,  and  vaa  only  four  years  the  senior  of  Demosthenes.  Daring  the  war  with  FhlUp, 
iSsrhines  became  a  strenoous  advocate  of  compromise  and  peace  —  Demosthenes  being  as  reso- 
lnt«l7  in  ^^^  <^  actire  resistance.  After  the  l»ttle  of  Cheronsaa,  Demosthenes  was  Intmsted 
with  the  repairing  of  the  fortifications  of  the  eity.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  tUrteen  talents, 
of  which  he  paid  three  from  his  own  purse.  Ctesiphon  proposed  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
voted  hhn.  JStehlnes  maintained  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  proposal  was  iUegsJ,  and 
brought  a  suit  nominally  against  Ctesiphon,  but  really  to  crush  Demosthenes.  SVom  various 
causes,  the  trial  was  delayed  eight  years.  At  Uut  it  came  on.  The  accuser's  speech  was  a 
pvat  efffJTt.  But  Demosthenes  was  InresistlUe.  "  The  greatest  oration  of  the  groitest  of  ora* 
toi^**  is  the  phrase  which  Lord  Brougham  applies  to  the  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Ctesiphon  was 
acquitted  by  a  considerable  majority.  iBscfalnes  went  into  banishment  at  Rhodes,  where  he 
set  up  a  school  of  rhetoric.  He  once  read  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  to  his  pupils.  Upon 
th«ir  expressing  their  admiration  of  it,  he  said,  **  What  would  you  have  thought,  had  you  heard 
the  lion  himself  f» 

Let  me  begin,  Men  of  Athens,  by  imploring,  of  all  the  Heavenly 
Powers,  that  the  same  kindly  sentiments  which  I  haye,  throughout 
my  public  life,  cherished  towards  this  country  and  each  one  of  you, 
may  now  by  you  be  shown  towards  me  in  the  present  contest !  In 
two  respects  my  adversary  plainly  has  the  advantage  of  me.  First,  we 
have  not  the  same  intef^ts  at  stake :  it  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  fi)r  me  to  forfeit  your  esteem,  and  for  j^schines,  an  unprovoked 
volunteer,  to  &il  in  his  impeachment.  My  other  disadvantage  is,  the 
natural  proneness  of  men  to  lend  a  pleased  attention  to  invective  and 
accusation,  but  to  give  little  heed  to  him  whose  theme  is  his  own  vin- 
dication. To  my  adversary,  thereibre,  falls  the  part  which  ministers 
io  your  gratification,  while  to  me  there  is  only  left  that  which,  I  may 
almost  say,  is  distasteful  to  all.  And  yet,  if  I  do  not  speak  of  myself 
and  my  own  conduct,  I  shall  appear  defenceless  against  his  charges, 
and  without  proof  that  my  honors  were  well  earned.  This,  therefore, 
I  must  do ;  but  it  shall  be  with  moderation.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
the  blame  of  my  dwelling  on  personal  topics  must  justly  rest  upon  him 
who  has  instituted  this  personal  Impeachment. 

At  least,  my  Judges,  you  will  admit  that  this  question  concerns  me 
as  much  as  Ctesiphon,  ai»i  justifies  on  my  part  an  equal  anxiety.  To 
be  stripped  of  any  possession,  and  more  especially  by  an  enemy,  is 
grievous  to  bear ;  but  to  be  robbed  of  your  confidence  and  esteem,  — 
of  all  posaessions  the  most  precious,  —  is  indeed  intolerable.  Such, 
then,  being  my  stake  in  this  cause,  I  conjure  you  all  to  give  ear  to 
my  defence  against  these  charges,  with  that  impartiality  which  the 
laws  enjoin,  —  those  laws  first  given  by  Solon,  and  which  he  fixed,  not 
only  by  engraving  them  on  brazen  tables,  but  by  the  sanction  of  the 
oaths  you  take  when  sitting  in  judgment ;  because  he  perceived  that, 
the  accuser  being  armed  with  the  advantage  of  spesJcmg  first,  the 
accused  can  have  no  chance  of  resisting  his  charges,  unless  you,  his 
Judges,  keeping  the  oath  sworn  before  Heaven,  shall  receive  with  favor 
the  defence  which  comes  last,  and,  lending  an  equal  ear  to  both  parties, 
shall  thus  make  up  your  minds  upon  the  whole  of  the  case. 

But,  on  this  day,  when  I  am  about  to  render  up  an  account,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  my  whole  Ufe,  both  public  and  private,  I  would  again, 
as  in  the  outset,  implore  the  Gods,  and  in  your  presence  pour  out  to 
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them  my  sapplications, — first,  to  grant  me  at  your  bauds  the  same  kind- 
ness,  in  this  conflict,  which  I  have  ever  borne  towards  our  country  and 
all  of  you ;  and  next,  that  they  may  incline  you  all  to  pronounce  upon 
this  Impeachment  the  decision  which  shall  best  consult  the  glory  of  the 
State,  and  the  religious  obligations  of  each  individual  Judge! 


7.  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  or  ATHENIANS.— DemMtJkeiM*  on  the  Crown, 

The  Athenians  never  were  known  to  live  contented  in  a  slavish 
though  secure  obedience  to  unjust  and  arbitrary  power.  No.  Our 
whole  history  is  a  series  of  gallant  contests  for  preeminence:  the 
whole  period  of  our  national  existence  hath  been  spent  in  braving  dan- 
gers, for  the  sake  of  glory  and  renown.  And  so  highly  do  you  esteem 
such  conduct^  as  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  spirit,  that  those  of 
your  ancestors  who  were  most  eminent  for  it  are  ever  the  most  fiivor- 
ite  objects  of  your  praise.  And  with  reason :  for,  who  can  reflect, 
without  astonishment,  on  the  magnanimity  of  those  men  who  resigned 
their  lands,  gave  up  their  city,  and  embarked  in  their  ships,  rather 
than  live  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger  ?  The  Athenians  of  that  day 
looked  out  for  no  speaker,  no  general,  to  procure  them  a  state  of  easy 
slavery.  They  had  the  spirit  to  reject  even  life,  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  that  lifb  in  freedom.  For  it  was  a  principle  fixed 
deeply  m  every  breast,  that  man  was  not  born  to  his  parents  only,  but 
to  his  country.  And  mark  the  distinction.  He  who  regards  himself 
as  born  only  to  his  parents  waits  in  passive  sulmiisdon  for  the  hour 
of  his  natural  dissolution.  He  who  considers  that  he  is  the  child  of 
his  country,  also,  volunteers  to  meet  death  rather  than  behold  that 
country  reduced  to  vassalage ;  and  thinks  those  insults  and  disgraces 
which  he  must  endure,  in  a  state  enslaved,  much  more  terrible  than 
death. 

Should  I  attempt  to  assert  that  it  was  I  who  inspired  you  with  sen- 
timents worthy  of  your  ancestors,  I  should  meet  the  just  resentment 
of  every  hearer.  No  :  it  is  my  point  to  show  that  such  sentiments 
are  properly  your  own ;  that  they  were  the  sentiments  of  my  country 
long  before  my  days.  I  claim  but  my  share  of  merit  in  having  acted 
on  such  principles  in  every  part  of  my  administration.  He,  then,  who 
condemns  every  part  of  my  administration, — he  who  directs  you  to  treat 
me  with  severity,  as  one  who  hath  involved  the  state  in  terrors  and  dan- 
gers,—  while  he  labors  to  deprive  me  of  present  honor,  robs  you  of  the 
applause  of  all  posterity.  For,  if  you  now  pronounce,  that,  as  my  pub- 
lic conduct  hath  not  been  right,  Ctesiphon  must  stand  condemn^,  it 
must  be  thought  that  you  yourselves  have  acted  wrong,  not  that  you 
owe  your  present  state  to  ihe  caprice  of  fortune.  —  But  it  cannot  be ! 
No,  my  countrymen,  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  acted  wrong  in 
encountering  danger  bravely  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  Greece. 
No !  I  swear  it  by  the  spirits  of  our  sires,  who  rushed  upon  destruc- 
tion at  Marathon! — by  those  who  stood  arrayed  at  Platsca  ! — by 
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ihoee  who  fonglit  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis !  — by  the  men  of  Artemi- 
siumi  —  by  the  others,  so  many  and  so  brave,  who  now  rest  in  our 
public  sepulchres !  —  all  of  whom  their  country  judged  worthy  of  the 
same  honor ;  all,  I  say,  .^Ischmes ;  not  those  only  who  prevailed,  not 
those  only  who  were  victorious.  —  And  with  reason.  What  was  the 
part  of  ^Uant  men,  they  all  performed.  Their  success  was  such  as 
the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  dispensed  to  each. 


8.  DEMOSTHENES  NOT  VANQUISHED   BT   VJIILIP.—Demottkenei  on  the  Crown. 
Lord  Brougkani't  Translation. 

A  WICKED  thing,  Athenians,  a  wicked  thing  is  a  calumniator,  ever ; 
—  querulous  and  industrious  in  seeking  pretences  of  complaint.  But 
this  creature  is  despicable  by  nature,  and  incapable  of  any  trace  of 
generous  and  noble  deeds ;  ape  of  a  tragedian,  third-rate  actor,  spuri- 
(Kis  orator !  For  what,  .^&chines,  does  your  eloquence  profit  the 
country  ?  You  now  descant  upon  what  is  past  and  gone ;  as  if  a 
physician,  when  called  to  patients  in  a  sinking  state,  should  give  no 
advice,  nor  prescribe  any  course  by  which  the  disease  might  be  cured ; 
but,  afler  one  of  them  had  died,  and  the  last  offices  were  performing 
to  his  remains,  should  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  expound  how  the 
poor  man  never  would  have  died  had  such  and  such  things  only  been 
done.     Moonstricken !  is  it  now  that  at  length  you  too  speak  out  ? 

As  to  the  defeat,  that  incident  in  which  you  so  exult  (wretch !  who 
should  rather  mourn  for  it),  —  look  through  my  whole  conduct,  and 
you  shall  find  nothing  there  that  brought  down  this  calamity  on  my 
country.  Consider  only,  Athenians :  Never,  fix)m  any  embassy  upon 
which  yon  sent  me,  did  I  come  off  worsted  by  Philip's  ambassadors ; 
not  from  Thessaly,  not  from  Ambracia,  not  from  Illyria,  not  from  the 
Thracian  kings,  not  from  the  Byzantians,  nor  from  any  other  quarter 
whatever,  —  nor  finally,  of  late,  from  Thebes.  But  wheresoever  his 
negotiators  were  overcome  in  debate,  tluther  Philip  marched,  and 
carried  the  day  by  his  arms.  Do  you,  then,  exact  this  of  me ;  and  are 
you  not  ashamed,  at  the  moment  you  are  upbraiding  me  for  weakness, 
to  require  that  I  should  defy  him  single-handed,  and  by  force  of  words 
alone  ?  For  what  other  weapons  had  I  ?  Certainly  not  the  lives  of 
men,  nor  the  fortune  of  warriors,  nor  the  military  operations  of  which 
you  are  so  blundering  as  to  demand  an  account  at  my  hands. 

But,  whatever  a  minister  can  be  accountable  for,  make  of  that  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  and  I  do  not  object.  What,  then,  falls  within  this 
description  ?  To  descry  events  in  their  first  bemnnings,  to  cast  his 
look  forward,  and  to  warn  others  of  their  approach.  All  this  I  have 
done.  Then,'to  confine  within  the  narrowest  bounds  all  delavs,  and 
backwardness,  and  ignorance,  and  contentiousness,  —  fiiults  which  are 
inherent  and  unavoidable  in  aU  States ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
mote unanimity,  and  friendly  dispositions,  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  public  duty :  —  and  all  these  things  I  likewise  did,  nor  can  any 
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man  point  out  any  of  them  Ihat,  so  far  as  depended  on  me,  was  left 
undone. 

If,  then,  it  shonld  be  asked  by  what  means  Philip  for  the  most  part 
succeeded  in  his  operations,  every  one  would  answer,  By  his  army,  by 
his  largesses,  by  corrupting  those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Well,  then, 
I  neither  had  armies,  nor  did  I  command  them  ;  and  therefore  the 
argument  respecting  military  operations  cannot  touch  me.  Nay,  in  so 
fiir  as  I  was  inaccessible  to  bribes,  there  I  conquered  Philip  '  For, 
as  he  who  purchases  any  one  overcomes  him  who  has  receiTed  the 
price  and  sold  himself,  so  he  who  will  not  take  the  money,  nor  consent 
to  be  bribed,  has  conquered  the  biddei-.  Thus,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  country  stands  unconquered. 


0.    CATAUWE  DENOUNCED.  — Cicero. 

Cicem,  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  was  born  at  Arplnum,  106  B.  C,  tiro  bondredsnd  abc* 
teen  yean  after  the  death  of  Demoethenes.  HayiD«  taken  part  against  Antonj,  after  the  asMssi- 
nation  of  Ctesar,  Cicero  was  pro8cril}ed.  Be  waa  mardered  by  a  party  of  soldiera,  beaded  hy 
PopiUos  I^nas,  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved  by  his  eloquence  ;  and  his  head  and  hands 
were  publicly  exhibited  on  the  roatrum  at  Home.  He  perished  in  his  aixty-fourth  year,  4S 
B.  C.  His  writings  are  volominous.  As  an  omtor,  Cicero  ranlu  next  to  Demosthenes  ;  and 
his  orations  against  CaUUne  and  Yerrea  are  masterpieces  ofdeniinciatory  ekkqneoee. 

How  far,  0  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ?  How  long 
shalt  thou  baffle  justice  in  thy  mad  career  ?  To  what  extreme  wilt 
thou  carry  thy  audacity  ?  Art  thou  nothing  daunted  by  the  nightly 
watch,  posted  to  secure  the  Palatium  ?  Nothing,  by  the  city  guards? 
Nothing,  by  the  rally  of  all  good  citizens  ?  Nothing,  by  the  assembling 
of  the  Senate  in  this  fortified  place  ?  Nothing,  by  the  averted  looks 
of  all  here  present  ?  Seest  thou  not  that  all  thy  plots  are  exposed  ? 
—  that  thy  wretched  conspiracy  is  laid  bare  to  every  man's  knowledge, 
here  in  the  Senate  ?  —  that  we  are  well  aware  of  thy  proceedings  of 
last  night ;  of  the  night  before ;  —  the  place  of  meeting,  the  company 
convoked,  the  measures  concerted  ?  Alas,  the  times !  Alas,  the 
public  morals  !  The  Senate  understands  dl  this.  The  Consul  sees 
it.  Yet  the  traitor  lives !  Lives  ?  Ay,  truly,  and  confronts  us  here 
in  council, —  takes  part  in  our  deliberations,  —  and,  with  his  meajsur- 
ing  eye,  marks  out  each  man  of  us  for  slaughter !  And  we,  all  this 
while,  strenuous  that  we  are,  think  we  have  amply  discharged  our 
duty  to  the  State,  if  we  but  $hun  this  madman's  sword  and  fiu>y  ! 

Long  since,  O  Catiline,  ought  the  Consul  to  have  ordered  thee  to 
execution,  and  brought  upon  thy  own  head  the  ruin  thou  hast  been 
meditating  against  others !  There  was  that  virtue  once  in  Home,  that 
a  wicked  citizen  was  held  more  execrable  than  the  deadliest  foe.  We 
have  a  law  still,  Catiline,  for  thee.  Think  not  that  we  are  powerless, 
because  forbearing.  We  have  a  decree, — though  it  rests  among  our 
archives  like  a  sword  in  its  scabbard, — a  decree,  by  which  thy  life 
would  be  made  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  crimes.  And,  should  I  order 
thee  to  be  instantly  seized  and  put  to  death,  I  make  just  doubt  whether 
all  good  men  would  not  think  it  done  rather  too  late,  than  any  man 
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too  cmellj.  Bat,  &r  good  reasons,  I  will  yet  defer  the  blow  long 
Binoe  deserved.  Then  wUl  I  doom  thee,  when  no  man  is  found,  so  lost, 
80  wicked,  nay,  so  like  thyself,  but  shall  confess  that  it  was  justly 
dealt  While  there  is  one  man  that  dares  defend  thee,  live !  But 
thou  shalt  live  so  beset,  so  surrounded,  so  scrutinized,  by  the  vigilant 
guards  that  I  have  placed  around  thee,  that  thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot 
against  the  Bepublio,  without  my  knowledge.  There  shall  be  eyes 
to  detect  thy  slightest  movement,  and  ears  to  catdi  thy  wariest  whis- 
per, of  which  thou  shalt  not  dream.  The  darkness  of  night  shall 
not  cover  thy  treason  —  the  walls  of  privacy  shall  not  stifle  its  voice. 
Baffled  on  all  sides,  thy  most  secret  counsels  clear  as  nopn-day, 
what  canst  thou  now  have  in  view  ?  Proceed,  plot,  conspire,  as  thou 
wilt ;  there  is  nothing  you  can  contrive,  nothing  you  can  propose, 
nothing  you  can  attempt,  which  I  shall  not  know,  hear  and  promptly 
understand.  Thou  shalt  soon  be  made  aware  that  I  am  even  more 
active  in  providing  for  the  preservation  of  the  State,  than  thou  in 
pbtting  ita  destruction ! 


10.    CATHINB  BXPELLED.  —  Cicero. 

At  length,  Bomans,  we  are  rid  of  Oatiline !  We  have  driven  him 
forth,  drunk  with  fury,  breathing  mischief,  threatening  to  revisit  us 
with  fire  and  sword.  He  is  gone ;  he  is  fled ;  he  has  escaped ;  he  has 
broken  away.  No  longer,  within  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  shall  he 
plot  her  ruin.  We  have  forced  him  from  secret  plots  into  open  rebel- 
lion. The  bad  citizen  is  now  the  avowed  traitor.  His  fi^ht  is  the 
confession  of  his  treason  !  Would  that  his  attendants  had  not  been 
so  few !  Be  speedy,  ye  companions  of  his  dissolute  pleasures ;  be 
speedy,  and  you  may  overtake  him  before  night,  on  the  Aurelian  road. 
Let  him  not  languish,  deprived  of  your  society.  Haste  to  join  the 
congenial  crew  that  compose  his  army;  his  army,  I  say,  —  for  who 
doubts  that  the  army  under  Manlius  expect  Catiline  for  their  leader  ? 
And  such  an  army !  Outcasts  from  honor,  and  fiigitives  from  debt ; 
gamblers  and  felons ;  miscreants,  whose  dreams  are  of  rapine,  murder 
and  conflagration ! 

Against  these  gallant  troops  of  your  adversary,  prepare,  0  Romans, 
your  garrisons  ajod  armies ;  and  first  to  that  maimed  and  battered 
gladiator  oppose  your  Consuls  and  Generals ;  next,  against  that  miser- 
able, outcast  honle,  lead  fl)rth  the  strength  and  flower  of  all  Italy ! 
On  the  one  side  chastity  contends ;  on  the  other,  wantonness :  here 
purity,  there  pollution ;  here  integrity,  there  treachery ;  here  piety, 
there  profiineness ;  here  constancy,  there  rage ;  here  honesty,  there 
baseness ;  here  continence,  there  lust ;  in  short,  equity,  temperance, 
fortitude,  prudence,  struggle  with  iniquity,  luxury,  cowardice,  rash- 
ness ;  every  virtue  with  every  vice ;  and,  lastly,  the  contest  lies  be- 
tween well-grounded  hope  and  absolute  despair.  In  such  a  conflict, 
were  even  human  aid  to  fail,  would  not  the  immortal  Gods  empower 
such  conspicuous  virtue  to  triumph  over  such  complicated  vice  ? 
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11.   VERRES  DENOUNCED.  — Cicero. 


An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  Fathers,  that,  in  public  prosecutions, 
men  of  wealth,  however  clearly  convicted,  are  always  safe.  This 
opinion,  so  injurious  to  your  order,  so  detrimental  to  the  State,  it  is 
now  in  your  power  to  refiite.  A  man  is  on  trial  before  you  who  is 
rich,  and  who  hopes  his  riches  will  compass  his  acquittal ;  but  whose 
life  and  actions  are  his  sufficient  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid 
men.  1  speak  of  Caius  Verres,  who,  if  he  now  receive  not  the  sen- 
tence his  crimes  deserve,  it  shall  not  be  through  the  lack  of  a  criminal, 
or  of  a  prosecutor ;  but  through  the  failure  of  the  ministers  of  justice 
to  do  their  duty.  Passing  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his 
youth,  what  does  the  quaastorship  of  Verres  exhibit  but  one  continued 
scene  of  vlllanies  ?  The  public  treasure  squandered,  a  Consul  stripped 
and  betrayed,  an  army  deserted  and  reducol  to  want,  a  province  robbed, 
the  ci^  and  religious  rights  of  a  People  trampled  on !  But  his  prae- 
torship  in  Sicily  has  crowned  his  career  of  wickedness,  and  completed 
the  lasting  monument  of  his  infamy.  His  decisions  have  violated  all 
law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  His  extortions  from  the  industrious  poor 
have  been  beyond' computation.  Our  most  feithful  allies  have  been 
treated  as  enemies,  lloman  citizens  have,  like  slaves,  been  put  to 
death  with  tortures.  Men  the  most  worthy  have  been  condemned  and 
banished  without  a  hearing,  while  the  most  atrocious  criminals  have, 
with  money,  purchased  exemption  from  the  punishment  (Jue  to  their 
guilt. 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  have  you  to  advance  against  these  charges  ? 
Art  thou  not  the  tyrant  praetor,  who,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Sicily, 
within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  dared  to  put  to  an  infamous  death, 
on  the  cross,  that  ill-fated  and  innocent  citizen,  Publius  Gavius  Cosa- 
nus  ?  And  What  was  his  offence  ?  He  had  declared  his  intention 
of  appealing  to  the  justice  of  his  country  against  your  brutal  persecu- 
tions !  For  this,  when  about  to  embark  for  home,  he  was  seized, 
brought  before  you,  charged  with  being  a  spy,  scourged  and  tortured. 
In  vain  did  he  exclaim  :  "  I  am  a  Eoman  citizen !  I  have  served 
under  Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at  Panormus,  and  who  will  attest 
my  innocence !  "  Deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  remorseless,  thirsting  for 
innocent  blood,  you  ordered  the  savage  punishment  to  be  inflicted ! 
While  the  sacred  words,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  were  on  his  lips,  — 
words  which,  in  the  remotest  regions,  are  a  passport  to  protection,  — 
you  ordered  him  to  death,  to  a  death  upon  the  cross  ! 

0  liberty !  0  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear !  O 
sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship!  once  sacred,  —  now  trampled 
on !  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate,  a  governor, 
who  holds  his  whole  power  of  the  Roman  People,  in  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, within  sight  of  Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture,  and  put  to  an  infa- 
mous death,  a  Roman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence 
expiring  in  agony,  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  his  country, 
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restrain  the  merciless  monster,  who,  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  his  riches, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance? 
And  shall  this  man  escape  ?  Fathers,  it  must  not  be !  It  must  not 
be,  unless  you  would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  social  safety, 
strangle  justice,  and  call  down  anarchy,  massacre  and  ruin,  on  the 
Commonwealth ! 


la.    AGAINST  THB  NOBIUTY  AND  CLERQT  OF  PROVKNCB,  Feb,  8,  1789.  — 
Original  Trantlatum  Jrom  Mirabeau. 

HofDor^  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Comta  de  Minbeao,  wu  born  at  Bignon,  In  France,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1749.  The  early  part  of  hia  life  was  one  of  disorder  and  misery.  The  French  Revola* 
tioo  offered  a  field  for  bis  energies.  Being  r^ected,  at  the  time  of  the  elections,  by  the  nobU- 
tty  of  Provence,  be  hired  a  varehouse,  put  up  this  inscription, — **  Mirabeau,  vroollen-draper," — 
and  was  elected  deputy  from  the  third  estate  of  Aix.  Hte  contemporaries  speak  of  the  effect 
of  hia  eloqaenoe  as  surprising  and  irresistible.  "  He  trod  the  tribmie  with  the  supreme  author- 
ity irf  a  master,  and  the  imperial  air  of  a  king."  Personally,  he  was  quite  ugly.  He  himself 
has  nkL  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  who  had  not  seen  him: — **  Imagine  a  tiger  scarred  with  the  small- 
pox, and  you  may  form  some  noUon  of  my  features."  **  He  was  a  man,"  says  one  of  his  erit- 
kfl,  "  who,  by  his  qualities  no  less  than  by  the  singularity  of  his  fortune.  Is  destined  to  taka 
his  place  in  history  by  th&  side  of  the  Demosthenes,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  other  kindred  spirits 
of  an  antiquity  whose  gigantic  characteristics  he  so  frequently  reproduced."    He  died  1791. 

In  the  French  National  Assembly,  every  speaker  who  addresses  that  body  formally,  instead 
oC  speaking  from  his  seat,  as  in  the  legislative  halls  of  England  and  the  United  BUUes,  ascends 
an  ^evated  platform,  or  pulpit,  called  a  tribune^  fnax  which  he  makes  his  harangue. 

In  all  countries,  in  all  ages,  have  aristocrats  implacably  pursued  the 
friends  of  the  People ;  and  when,  by  I  know  not  what  combination  of 
fortune,  such  a  friend  has  uprisen  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  aristoc- 
TBejy  it  has  been  at  him  preeminently  that  they  have  struck,  eager  to 
inspire  wider  terror  by  the  elevation  of  their  victim.  So  perish^  the 
la«t  of  the  Gracchi  by  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But,  mortally 
smitten,  he  flung  dust  towards  Heaven,  calling  the  avenging  Gods  to 
witness:  and,  from  that  dust,  sprang  Marius;  —  Marius,  less  illus- 
trioiis  fi>r  having  exterminated  the  Cimbri  than  for  having  beaten  down 
the  despotism  of  the  nobility  in  Rome. 

But  you,  Commons,  listen  to  one,  who,  unseduced  by  your  applauses, 
yet  cherishes  them  in  his  heart.  Man  is  strong  only  by  union ;  happy 
only  by  peace.  Be  firm,  not  obstinate;  courageous,  not  turbulent; 
free,  not  undisciplined ;  prompt,  not  precipitate.  Stop  not  except  at 
difficulties  of  moment ;  and  be  llien  wholly  inflexible.  But  disdain  the 
contentions  of  self-love,  and  never  thrust  into  the  balance  the  individ- 
ual against  the  country.  Above  all,  hasten,  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
the  epoch  of  those  States-General,  from  which  you  are  charged  with 
flinching, — the  more  acrimoniously  charged,  the  more  your  accusers 
dread  the  results;  of  those  States-General,  through  whidi  so  many 
pretensions  will  be  scattered,  so  many  rights  reestablished,  so  many 
evils  reformed ;  of  those  States-General,  ii^  short,  through  which  the 
monarch  himself  desires  that  France  should  regenerate  herself. 

For  myself,  who,  in  my  public  career,  have  had  no  other  fear  but 
that  of  wrong-doing, — who,  girt  with  my  conscience,  and  armed  with 
my  principles,  would  brave  llie  universe, — whether  it  shall  be  my  for- 
tune to  serve  you  with  my  voice  and  my  exertions  in  the  National 
Assembly,  or  whether  I  shall  be  enabled  to  aid  you  there  with  my 
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prayers  only,  be  sure  that  the  vain  clamors,  the  wrathful  menaoes,  the 
injurious  protestations,  —  all  the  oonvulsions,  in  a  word,  of  e}q>iriiig 
prejudices, — shall  not  on  me  impose  !  What !  shall  he  now  pause  io 
his  civic  course,  who,  first  among  all  the  men  of  France,  em[jiaticallj 
proclaimed  his  opinions  on  national  affairs,  at  a  time  when  circumstances 
were  much  less  urgent  than  now,  and  the  task  one  of  much  greater 
peril  ?  Never !  No  measure  of  outrages  shall  bear  down  my  patient. 
I  have  been,  I  aw,  I  shall  be,  even  to  the  tomb,  the  man  of  the 
Public  Liberty,  the  man  of  the  Constitution.  If  to  be  such  be  to 
become  the  man  of  the  People  rather  than  of  the  Nobles,  then  woe 
to  the  privileged  orders !  For  privileges  shall  have  an  end,  but  the 
People  is  eternal ! 

13.  NECKER'S  FINANCIAL  PLAN,  Bbpt.  26,  1789.— Jtftrofreau.     Orig,  Trantlation. 

Neeker,  the  minister  of  finance,  having  iwopofled  an  inoome  tax  of  twenty-flve  per  cent.,  with 
other  measores,  in  view  of  the  desperate  state  of  the  financial  aflhirs  off  Fruioe,  the  proposition 
was  advocated  by  KUrabeau,  who  did  not,  hovever,  profess  to  oompreheDd  or  endorse  all  ita 
details.  Althouj^h  a  known  enemy  to  the  minister,  he  magnanimoosly  made  two  speeches  In 
behalf  of  his  measare  ;  withoiU,  however,  inducing  the  Assemldy  to  pass  it,  until,  on  the  eve 
of  its  being  ^ected,  Mirabeau  rushed  to  the  Tribune,  and  poured  forth  a  last  appeal,  an  abridg- 
ment of  which  is  here  given.  This  speech  proved  effectual.  The  Assembly  received  It  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  Necker's  plan  was  adopted.  Madame  de  Stael  (Necker*s  daughter), 
who  was  near  Mirabeau  at  the  Ume  of  the  deliveiy  of  this  speech,  saya  that  **  its  effect  waa 
prodigious." 

Thb  minister  of  iBnanoe  has  presented  a  most  alarming  picture  of 
the  state  of  our  affidrs.  He  has  assured  us  t^at  delay  must  aggravate 
the  peril ;  and  that  a  day,  an  hour,  an  instant,  may  render  it  &tal. 
We  have  no  plan  that  can  be  substituted  for  that  which  he  pn^poses. 
On  this  plan,  therefore,  we  must  &11  back.  But,  have  we  time,  Gen- 
tlemen ask,  to  examine  it,  to  probe  it  thoroughly,  and  verify  its  calcu- 
lations ?  No,  no !  a  thousand  times  no !  Hap-hazard  conjectures, 
insignificant  inquiries,  gropings  that  can  but  mislead,  —  these  are  all 
that  we  can  give  to  it  now.  Shall  we  therefore  miss  the  deci^ve 
moment  ?  Do  Gentlemen  hope  to  escape  sacrifices  and  taxation  by  a 
plunge  into  national  bankruptcy  ?  What,  then,  is  bankruptcy,  but  tlie 
most  cruel,  the  most  iniquitous,  most  unequal  and  disastrous  of  imposts  ? 
Listen  to  me  for  one  moment ! 

Two  centuries  of  plunder  and  abuse  have  dug  the  abyss  which 
threatens  to  engulf  the  Nation.  It  must  be  filled  up — this  terriUe 
chasm.  But  how  ?  Here  is  a  list  of  proprietors.  Choose  from  the 
wealthiest,  in  order  that  the  smallest  number  of  citizens  may  be  sacri- 
ficed. Bat  choose !  Sludl  not  a  few  perish,  that  the  mass  of  the 
People  may  be  saved  ?  Come,  then !  Here  are  two  thousand  Nota- 
bles, whose  property  will  •supply  the  d^it.  Restore  order  to  your 
finances,  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  Kingdom !  Strike !  Immolate, 
without  mercy,  these  unfortunate  victims !  Hurl  them  into  the  abyss! 
—  It  closes ! 

You  recoil  with  dismay  from  the  contemplation.  Inconsistent  and 
pusillanimous !  What !  Do  you  not  perceive  that,  in  decreeing  a 
public  bankruptcy,  or,  what  is  worse,  in  rendering  it  inevitable  with- 
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out  decreeing  it,  jon  disgrace  ycmrselyes  b j  an  act  a  thonsand  lames 
more  criminal,  and  —  folly  ineonoeivable  !  — ^toitouslj  criminal  ? 
For,  in  the  shocking  alternative  I  have  suppoeed,  at  least  the  deficit 
wocdd  be  wiped  off.  Bnt  do  you  imagine  that,  in  refusing  to  pay,  you 
shall  cease  to  owe  ?  Think  you  that  the  tlM)usand8,  the  millions  of 
men,  who  will  lose  in  an  instant,  by  the  terrible  explosion  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy, or  its  reTulsion,  all  that  formed  the  consolation  of  their  lives, 
and  perhaps  their  sole  means  of  sabsisienoe,  —  think  you  that  they 
will  leave  you  to  the  peaceable  fruition  of  your  crime  ?  Stoical  spec- 
tators of  the  incalculable  evils  which  this  catastrophe  would  disgorge 
upon  France ;  impenefanable  egotists,  who  fancy  that  these  convulsions 
of  despair  and  of  misery  will  pass,  as  other  calamities  have  passed,  — 
and  all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  their  intense  violence, — are  you, 
indeed,  certain  that  so  many  men  without  bread  will  leave  you  tran- 
quiUy  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  savory  viands,  the  number  and  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  are  so  loth  to  diminish  ?  No !  you  will  perish  ; 
and,  in  the  universal  conflagration,  which  you  do  not  shrink  from  kin- 
dling, yon  will  not,  in  losing  your  honor,  save  a  single  one  of  your 
detestable  indulgences.  This  is  the  way  we  are  going.  And  I  say 
to  you,  that  the  men  who,  above  all  others,  are  interested  in  the 
enferoement  of  these  sacrifices  which  the  Government  demands,  are 
you  yourselves  !  Vote,  then,  this  subsidy  extraordinary ;  and  may  it 
prove  sufficient!  Vote  it,  inasmuch  as  whatever  doubts  you  may 
entertain  as  to  the  means,  —  doubts  vague  and  unenlightened,  —  you 
can  have  none  as  to  the  necessity,  or  as  to  our  inability  to  provide  — 
immediately,  at  least — a  substitute.  Vote  it,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  admit  of  no  evasion,  and  we  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  all  dekys.  Beware  of  demanding  more  time  !  Misfortune 
aooords  it  never.  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that,  in 
reference  to  a  ridiculous  commotion  at  the  Palais-Boyal,* — a  Quixotio 
insurrection,  which  never  had  any  importance  save  in  the  feeble  imag- 
inations or  perverse  designs  of  certain  fidthless  men, — you  heard  these 
wild  words  :  "  Catiline  is  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  yet  you  delib- 
erate!^^ And  verily  there  was  neither  a  Catiline  nor  a  Rome; 
neither  perils  nor  factions  around  you.  But,  to-day,  bankruptcy, 
hideous  bankruptcy,  is  there  before  you,  and  threatens  to  consume  you, 
yourselves,  your  property,  your  honor, — and  yet  you  ddiberate ! 


14.  ON  THE  REFUSAL  OF  THE  CHAMBEB  OF  VACATIONS  OF  BENNES  TO  OBEY 

THE  I)l!X7B££S  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  Jan.    9,  1790 Original  Ttom- 

laiion  from  Mirabeau, 

When,  during  our  session  yesterday,  those  words  which  you  have 
taught  Frenchmen  to  unlearn — orders,  privileges — fell  on  my  ears; 
when  a  private  corporation  of  one  of  tiie  Provinces  of  this  Empire 

*  The  a  in  Palait  is  mate,  and  the  diphthong  ai  has  the  soand  of  ai  in  air,  before 
Uie  r  is  reached.  The  French  pronunciation  of  Royal  may  be  expressed  in  English 
thus  :  Roh-ah-te-ahi;  but  the  syllables  most  be  fused  rapidly  in  the  utterance. 
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^ke  to  yoa  of  the  impossibility  of  consenting  to  the  ezecation  of 
your  decrees,  sanctioned  by  the  King ;  when  certain  magistrates 
declared  to  you,  that  (heir  conscience  and  their  honor  forbade  their 
obedience  to  your  laws,  —  I  said  to  myself,  Are  these,  then,  dethroned 
sovereigns,  who,  in  a  transport  of  imprudent  but  generous  pride,  are 
addressing  successful  usurpers  ?  No ;  these  are  men,  whose  arrogant 
pretensions  have  too  long  been  an  insult  to  all  ideas  of  social  order ; 
champions,  even  more  interested  than  audacious,  of  a  system  which 
has  cost  France  centuries  of  oppression,  public  and  private,  politioal 
and  fiscal,  feudal  and  judicial,  —  and  whose  hope  is  to  make  us  regret 
and  revive  that  system.  The  people  of  Brittany  have  sent  among  yon 
sixty-six  representatives,  who  assure  you  that  the  new  Constitutioa 
crowns  all  their  wishes ;  —  and  here  come  eleven  Judges  of  the  Prov* 
ince,  who  cannot  consent  that  you  should  be  the  benefactors  of  their 
country.  They  have  disobeyed  your  laws;  and  they  pride  themselves 
on  their  disobedience,  and  bdieve  it  will  make  their  names  honored  by 
posterity.  No,  Gentlemen,  the  remembrance  of  their  folly  will  not 
pass  to  posterity.  What  avsdl  their  pigmy  efforts  to  brace  tiiemselves 
against  the  progress  of  a  Revolution  the  grandest  and  most  glorious 
in  the  world's  history,  and  one  that  must  inMibly  change  the  &oe  of 
the  globe  and  the  lot  of  humanity  ?  Strange  presumption,  that  would 
arrest  liberty  in  its  course,  and  roll  back  ^q  destinies  of  a  great 
Nation ! 

It  is  not  to  antiquated  transactions,  —  it  is  not  to  musty  treaties, 
wherein  fraud  combined  with  force  to  chain  men  to  the  car  of  certain 
haughty  masters, — that  the  National  Assembly  have  resorted,  in  their 
investigations  into  popuhur  rights.  The  tities  we  offer  are  more  impos- 
ing by  far ;  ancient  as  time,  sacred  and  imprescriptible  as  Nature ! 
What !  Must  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract  of  one  Anne  of 
Brittany  make  the  People  of  that  Province  slaves  to  the  Nobles  till 
the  consununation  of  the  ages  ?  These  refractory  magistrates  speak  of 
the  statutes  which  '*  immutably  fix  our  powers  of  legislation."  LnmU" 
idbly  fix !  0,  how  that  word  tears  the  veil  from  their  innermost 
thoughts  !  How  would  they  like  to  have  abuses  immutable  upon  the 
earth,  and  evil  eternal !  Indeed,  what  is  lacking  to  their  felicity  but 
the  perpetuity  of  that  feudal  soourffe,  which  unhappily  has  lasted  only 
six  centuries  f  But  it  is  in  vain  mat  they  rage.  All  now  is  changed 
or  changing.  There  is  nothing  immutable  save  reason  —  save  the 
sovereignty  of  the  People — save  the  inviolability  of  its  decrees ! 


16.  IN  REPLT  TO  THOSE  WHO  DENIED  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  THE  LEGIT- 
IMATE POWEHS  OF  A  NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  Apeu.  19,  11W.  ^  Mirabeau. 
Original  Translation. 

It  is  with  difficulty,  Grcntiemen,  that  I  can  repress  an  emotion  of 
indignation,  when  I  hear  hostile  rhetoricians  continually  oppose  the 
Nation  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  endeavor  to  excite  a  sort  of 
rivalry  between  them.     As  if  it  were  not  through  the  National 
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Aflsembly  that  the  Nation  had  reoognized,  reoovered,  leconqaered  its 
rights !  As  if  it  were  not  through  the  National  Assembly  that  the 
French  had,  in  truth,  become  a  Nation !  As  if,  surrounded  by  the 
monuments  of  our  labors,  our  dangers,  our  services,  we  could  become 
suspected  by  the  People —  fermidable  to  the  liberties  of  the  People ! 
As  if  the  regards  of  two  worlds  upon  you  fixed,  as  if  the  spectacle  of 
pur  glory,  as  if  the  gratitude  of  so  many  millions,  as  i£  the  very 
pride  of  a  generous  conscience,  which  would  have  to  blush  too  deeply 
to  belie  itsdf,  — were  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  your  fidelity,  of  your 
patriotism,  of  your  virtue ! 

Conunissioned  to  form  a  Constitution  for  France,  I  will  not  ask 
whether,  with  that  authority,  we  did  not  receive  «lso  the  power  to  do 
all  that  was  necessary  to  complete,  establish,  and  confirm  that  Consti- 
tution. I  will  not  ask,  ought  we  to  have  lost  in  pusillanimous  consult- 
ations the  time  of  action,  while  nascent  Liberty  would  have  received 
her  death-blow  ?  But  if  Qentlemen  insist  on  demanding  when  and 
how,  from  simple  deputies  of  bailiwicks,  we  became  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  a  National  Convention,  I  reply.  It  was  on  that  day,  when, 
finding  the  hall  where  we  were  to  assemble  closed,  and  bristling  and 
polluted  with  bayonets,  we  resorted  to  the  first  place  where  we  could 
reunite,  to  swear  to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  order  of 
things  !  That  day,  if  we  were  not  a  Nation&l  Convention,  we  became 
one ;  became  one  for  the  destruction  of  arbitrary  power,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Nation  from  all  violence.  The  strivings 
of  Despotism  which  we  have  quelled,  the  perils  whi<di  we  have 
averted,  the  violence  which  we  have  repressed,  —  these  are  our  titles ! 
Our  suooesses  have  consecrated  them ;  the  adhesion,  so  often  renewed, 
of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  le^timized  and  sanctified  them.  Sum- 
moned to  its  task  by  the  irresistible  tocsin  of  necessity,  our  National 
Convention  is  above  all  imitation,  as  it  is  above  all  authority.  It  is 
accountable  (mly  to  itself,  and  can  be  judged  only  by  posterity. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  remember  the  instance  of  that  Eoman,  who,  to 
save  his  country  from  a  dangerous  con^iraoy,  had  been  constrained  to 
overstep  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  laws.  A  captious  Tri* 
bune  exacted  of  him  the  oath  that  he  had  respected  those  laws ;  hoping, 
by  this  insidious  demand,  to  drive  the  Consul  to  the  altonuitive  of  per- 
jury or  of  an  embarrassing  avowal.  "  Swear,"  said  the  Tribune, 
"  that  yon  have  observed  £e  laws."  "  I  swear,"  replied  the  great 
man,  —  "I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  Bepublio."  GknUemen,  I 
swear  that  you  have  saved  France ! 


16.  ON  BEINO  SUSPECTED  OF  RECEIVING  OVERTURES  FROM  THE  COURT,  Mat 
22, 1760.  —Mirabem.    Original  Translation. 

It  would  be  an  important  step  towards  the  reconciliation  of  political 
Opponents,  if  they  would  clearly  signify  on  what  points  they  agree,  and 
on  what  they  differ.  To  this  end,  friendly  discussions  avail  more,  far 
more,  than  (alumnious  insinuations,  furious  invectives,  the  acerbities  of 
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partisan  rivalry,  tlie  inaclunatioDS  of  intrigae  and  malevolenoe.  For 
eight  days,  now,  it  has  been  given  out  that  those  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  &vor  of  the  provision  requiring  the  concurrence 
of  the  royal  will  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  peace  and  war  are 
parricides  of  the  public  liberty.  Rumors  of  perfidy,  of  corruption,  have 
been  bruited.  Popular  vengeance  has  been  invoked  to  enforce  the 
tyranny  of  opinion ;  and  denunciations  have  been  uttered,  as  if,  on  a 
subject  involving  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  questions  affect- 
ing the  organization  of  society,  persons  could  not  dissent  without  a 
crime.  What  strange  madness,  what  deplorable  iniatuation,  is  this, 
which  thus  incites  against  one  another  men  whom  —  let  debate  run 
never  so  high  —  oni  common  object,  one  indestructible  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  ought  always  to  bring  together,  always  to  reunite ;  but 
who  thus  substitute,  alas !  the  irascibility  of  self-love  for  devotion  to 
the  public  good,  and  give  one  another  over,  without  compunction,  to  the 
hatred  and  distrust  of  the  People ! 

And  m«,  too  —  me,  but  the  other  day,  they  would  have  borne  in 
triumph  ;  —  and  now  they  cry  in  the  streets.  The  great  treason  op 
THB  Count  op  Mirabeau  !  I  needed  not  this  lesson  to  teach  me, 
how  short  the  distance  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ! 
But  the  man  who  battles  for  reason,  fcr  country,  does  not  so  easily 
admit  that  he  is  vanquished.  He  who  has  the  consciousness  that  he 
deserves  well  of  that  country,  and,  above  all,  that  he  is  still  able  to 
serve  her ;  who  disdains  a  vain  celebrity,  and  prizes  veritable  glory 
above  the  successes  of  the  day ;  who  would  speak  the  truth,  and  Tabor 
fot  the  public  weal,  independently  of  the  fluctuations  of  popolar 
opinion,  —  such  a  man  carries  in  his  own  breast  the  recompense  of  his 
services,  the  solace  of  his  pains,  the  reward  of  his  dangers.  The  har- 
vest he  looks  for  —  the  destiny,  the  only  destiny,  to  which  he  aspires 
—  is  that  of  his  good  name ;  and  for  that  he  is  content  to  trust  to 
time,  —  to  time,  that  incorruptible  judge,  who  dispenses  justice  to  all ! 

Let  those  who,  for  these  eight  days  past,  have  been  ignorantly  pre- 
dicting my  opinion,  — who,  at  this  moment,  calumniate  my  discourse 
without  comprehending  it,  —  let  them  charge  me,  if  they  will,  with 
beginning  to  offer  incense  to  the  impotent  idols  I  have  overturned  — 
with  beinff  the  vile  stipendiary  of  men  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to 
combat ;  let  them  denounce  as  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  him,  who 
at  least  has  contributed  so  much  to  its  cause,  that  his  safety,  if  not  his 
glory,  lies  in  its  support ;  —  let  them  deliver  over  to  the  rage  of  a 
deceived  People  him,  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  warred  against 
oppression  in  all  its  forms ;  — who  spoke  to  Frenchmen  of  Liberty,  of 
a  Constitution,  of  Resistance,  at  a  time  when  his  vile  calumniators 
were  sucking  the  milk  of  Courts,  —  living  on  those  dominant  louses 
which  he  denounced :  —  what  matters  it  ?  These  underhand  attacks 
shall  not  stop  me  in  my  career.  I  will  say  to  my  traduoers.  Answer 
if  you  can,  and  then  calumniate  to  your  heart's  content!  And  now  I 
reenter  the  lists,  armed  only  with  my  principles,  and  a  steadfast  con* 
science. 
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It.  lULOQIUH  ON  VKANKLIK,  Jon  U,  1700.— Jtfi&w5«aM.    Original  TraiuUition, 

F&ANKXiiN  is  dead  \  Bestored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Divinitj  is  that 
genius  which  gave  fireedom  to  America,  and  rayed  forth  torrents  of 
light  upon  Europe.  The  sage  whom  two  worlds  claim  —  the  man 
whom  Uie  History  of  Empires  and  the  History  of  Science  alike  contend 
for — occupied,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  lofty  rank  among  his  species. 
Long  enough  have  political  Cabinets  signalized  the  death  of  those  who 
were  great  in  their  funeral  eulogies  only.  Long  enough  has  the 
etiquette  of  Courts  prescribed  hypocritical  mournings.  For  their  ben- 
efactors only,  should  Nations  assume  the  emblems  of  grief;  and  the 
Representatives  of  Nations  should  commend  only  the  heroes  of  human- 
ity to  public  veneration. 

In  the  fourteen  States  of  the  Confederacy,  Congress  has  ordained  a 
monming  of  two  months  &r  the  death  of  Franklin ;  and  America  is 
at  this  moment  acquitting  herself  of  this  tribute  of  honor  to  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  her  Constitution.  Would  it  not  become  us,  Gentlemen,  to 
unite  in  this  religious  act ;  to  participate  in  this  homage,  publicly  ren- 
dered, at  once  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  the  philosopher  who  has 
ooDtributed  most  largely  to  their  vindication  throughout  the  world  ? 
Antiquity  would  have  erected  altars  to  this  great  and  powerful  genius, 
who,  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  mankind,  comprehending  both  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  in  the  range  of  his  thought,  could  at  once  snatch 
the  bolt  from  the  cloud  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.  France, 
enlightened  and  free,  owes  at  least  the  acknowledgment  of  her  remem- 
brance and  regret  to  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  that  ever  served  the 
united  cause  of  philosophy  and  liberty.  I  propose  that  it  be  now 
decreed  that  the  National  Assembly  wear  mourning,  during  three 
days,  for  Benjamin  Franklin. 


IS.  THB  UNION  OF  CHURCH  AND  ^ATE.  —  Ori^iuUTran*iaH(mfromMirabeau, 

We  are  reproached  with  having  refused  to  decree  that  the  Cath- 
olic reliffion.  Apostolic  and  Roman,  is  the  national  religion.  To 
declare  the  Christian  religion  national,  would  be  to  dishonor  it  in  its 
most  intimate  and  essentitd  characteristic.  Li  general  terms,  it  may 
be  said,  that  religion  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  relation  between  the 
individual  man  and  society.  It  is  a  relation  between  him  and  the  Infi- 
nite Being.  Would  you  understand  what  was  meant  by  a  national 
conscience  ?  Relidon  is  no  more  national  than  conscience  !  A  man 
is  not  veritably  religious  in  so  far  as  he  is  attached  to  the  religion  of 
a  Nation.  If  there  were  but  one  religion  in  the  world,  and  sJl  men 
were  agreed  in  professing  it,  it  would  be  none  the  less  true  that  each 
would  have  the  sincere  sentiment  of  religion  so  fitr  only  as  he  should 
be  himself  religions  with  a  reli^n  of  his  own ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
only  as  he  would  be  wedded  to  that  universal  religion,  even  though 
the  whole  human  race  were  to  abjure  it.  And  so,  from  whatever 
point  we  consider  religion,  to  term  it  national  is  to  give  it  a  designa- 
tion insignificant  or  absurd. 
12 
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Would  it  be  as  the  arbiter  of  its  truth,  or  as  the  judge  of  its  apti- 
tude to  form  good  citizens,  that  the  Legislature  would  make  a  religbn 
constitutional  ?  But,  in  the  first  pla^,  are  there  ncUional  truths  ? 
In  the  second  place,  can  it  be  ever  useful  to  the  public  happiness  to 
fetter  the  conscience  of  men  bj  a  law  of  the  State  ?  The  law  unites 
us  only  in  those  points  where  adhesion  is  essential  to  social  organiza- 
tion. Those  points  belong  only  to  the  superficies  of  our  being.  In 
thought  and  conscience  men  remain  isolsted;  and  their  association 
leaves  to  them,  in  these  respects,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  state 
of  nature. 

What  a  spectacle  would  it  be  for  those  early  Christians,  who,  to 
escape  the  sword  of  Persecution,  were  obliged  to  consecrate  their  altars 
in  caves  or  amid  ruins, — what  a  spectacle  would  it  be  for  them,  could 
they  this  day  come  among  us,  and  witness  the  glory  with  which  their 
despised  religion  now  sees  itself  environed;  the  temples,  the  lofty 
steeples  bearing  alofl  the  glittering  emblem  of  their  fiuth ;  the  evan- 
gelic cross,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  all  the  departments  of  this 
ffroat  Empire !  What  a  transporting  sight  for  those  who,  in 
descending  to  the  tomb,  had  seen  that  religion,  during  their  lives, 
honored  only  in  the  lurking-places  of  the  forest  and  the  desert ! 
Methinks  I  hear  them  exclaim,  even  as  that  strangBr  of  the  old  time 
exclaimed,  on  beholding  the  encampment  of  the  People  of  Grod,  — 

"How  GOODLY   AXE    THY    TBNT8,    0   JaCOB,   AND    THY    TABERNACLES, 

O  Israel  !  "  Calm,  then,  ah !  calm  your  apprehensions,  ye  ministers 
of  the  God  of  peace  and  truth !  Blush  ratiier  at  your  incendiary 
exaggerations,  and  no  longer  look  at  the  action  of  this  Assembly 
through  the  medium  of  your  passions.  We  do  not  ask  it  of  you  to 
take  an  oath  contrary  to  the  law  of  your  heart ;  but  we  do  ask  it  of 
you,  in  the  name  of  that  God  who  will  judge  us  all,  not  to  confound 
human  opinions  and  scholastic  traditions  with  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
rules  of  the  Gospel.  If  it  be  contrary  to  morality  to  act  against 
one's  conscience,  it  is  none  the  less  so  to  form  one's  conscience  after 
false  and  arbitrary  principles.  The  obligation  to  form  and  enUgkten 
one's  conscience  is  anterior  to  the  obligation  io  follow  one's  oonscLenoe. 
The  greatest  public  calamities  have  been  caused  by  men  who  believed 
they  were  obeying  God,  and  saving  their  own  souls. 


19.  TO  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE,  Vtn,^ Original  TremtUUwnJrimVtrgnmmd. 

Vergniaad,  the  moit  eloqaent  orator  of  the  odefamted  pArtj  known  as  the  Giroiidtots,  during 
the  French  Berolation,  was  born  at  Limoges,  in  1759.    He  was  executed  in  1793.     As  aa 
orator,  his  renown  is  second  only  to  that  ot  Hirabean,  In  France.     His  speeches  were  always  . 
careMly  prepared  beforehand. 

Preparations  for  war  are  manifest  on  our  frontiers ;  and  we  hear 
of  renewed  plots  against  liberty.  Our  armies  reassemble ;  mighty 
movements  agitate  the  Empire.  Martial  law  having  become  neces- 
sary, it  has  seemed  to  us  just.  But  we  hftve  succeeded  only  in  bran- 
dishing for  a  moment  the  thunderbolt  in  the  eyes  of  rebellion.  The 
sanction  of  the  King  has  been  refused  to  our  decrees.     The  princes 
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of  Gennanj  mftke  their  territory  a  retreat  for  tlio  conBpirators  against 
j(m»  They  iavor  the  plots  of  the  emigrants.  They  furnish  them  an 
asylom — they  ftimish  them  gold,  arms,  horses,  and  munitions.  Is 
not  the  patience  suicidal  which  tolerates  all  this?  Doubtless  yoa 
haTe  renounced  all  projects  of  conquest;  but  you  have  not  promised  to 
endure  such  insolent  provocations.  You  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
your  tyrants;  but  it  was  not  to  bend  the  knee  to  foreign  despots. 

But,  beware !  You  are  environed  by  snares.  They  seek  to  drive 
yon,  by  di^ust  or  lassitude,  to  a  state  of  languor  &tal  to  your 
courage,  —  or  fatal  to  its  right  direction.  Thejy  seek  to  separate  you 
from  us;  they  pursue  a  system  of  calumny  against  the  National 
Assembly ;  they  incriminate  your  Revolution  m  your  eyes.  0  I 
beware  of  these  attempts  at  panic  !  Repel,  indignantly,  these  impos- 
tors, who,  while  they  affect  a  hypocritical  zeal  for  the  Constitution, 
eeaae  not  to  urge  upon  you  the  monarchy  !  The  monarchy  !  With 
them  it  is  the  counter-revolution!  The  monarchy?  It  is  the 
nobility  !  The  counter-revolution  —  what  is  it  but  taxation,  feudality, 
tlie  Bastille,  chains  and  executioners,  to  punish  the  sublime  aspirations 
of  liberty  ?  What  is  it  but  foreign  satellites  in  the  midst  of  the 
State  ?  What,  but  bankruptcy,  engulfing,  with  your  assignats,  your 
private  fortunes  and  the  national  wealth;  what,  but  the  furies  of 
&natic]sm  and  of  vengeance,  —  assassinations,  pillage,  and  incto- 
diaiism,  —  in  short,  despotism  and  death,  disputing,  over  rivers  of 
blood  and  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  dominion  of  your  wretched  country  ? 
Hie  nobility  I  That  is  to  say,  two  classes  of  men;  the  one  for 
grandeur,  the  other  for  debasement ! — the  one  for  tyranny,  the  other 
for  servitude  !  The  nobility !  Ah  \  the  very  word  is  an  insult  to 
the  human  race  ! 

And  yet,  it  is  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  these  conspiracies 
that  Europe  is  now  put  in  motion  against"  you !  Be  it  so !  By  a 
solemn  declaration  must  these  guilty  hopes  be  crushed.  Yes,  the 
&ee  representatives  of  France,  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  wiU  be  buried  beneath  its  ruins,  before  they  consent  to  a 
capitulation  at  once  unworthy  of  them  and  of  you.  Rally !  Bo 
reassured !  They  would  raise  the  Nations  against  you :  —  they  will 
raise  only  princes.  The  heart  of  every  People  is  with  you.  It  is 
their  cause  which  you  embrace,  in  defending  your  own.  Ever 
abhorred  be  war !  It  is  the  greatest  of  the  crimes  of  men  ;  —  it  is 
the  most  terrible  scourge  of  humanity !  But,  since  you  are  irresistibly 
forced  to  it,  yield  to  the  course  of  your  destinies.  Who  can  foresee 
where  will  end  the  punishment  of  the  tyrants  who  will  have  driven 
you  to  take  up  arms  ? 


20.   AOAINSr  THE  TESRORISM  07  THE  JACOBINS,  1792.— /d.    Orig.TrofM. 

The  blinded  Parisians  presume  to  call  themselves  free.  Alas !  it 
is  true  they  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  crowned  tyrants ;  but  they  are 
the  slaves  of  men  the  most  vile,  and  of  wretches  the  most  detestable ; 
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men  who  continue  to  imagine  that  the  Keyolntton  has  been  made  for 
themselves  alone,  and  who  have  sent  Louis  XVT.  to  the  Temple,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enthroned  at  the  Tuileries !  ^  It  is  time  to 
break  these  disgraoef\il  chains  —  to  crush  this  new  despotism.  It  is 
time  that  those  who  have  made  honest  men  tremble  should  be  made 
to  tremble  in  their  turn.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  have  poniards 
at  their  service.  On  the  night  of  the  second  of  September  —  that 
night  of  proscription! — did  they  not  seek  to  turn  them  against 
several  deputies,  and  myself  among  the  number?  Were  we  not 
denounced  to  the  People  as  traitors  ?  Fortunately,  it  was  the  People 
into  whose  hands  we  fell.  The  assassins  were  elsewhere  occupied. 
The  voice  of  calumny  failed  of  its  effect.  If  my  voice  may  yet  make 
itself  heard  from  tlus  place,  I  call  you  aU  to  witness,  it  shall  not 
cease  to  thunder,  with  fdl  its  energy,  against  tyrants,  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree.  What  to  me  their  ruffians  and  their  poniards  ?  Wlmt 
his  own  life  to  the  representative  of  the  People,  while  the  si^ety  of 
the  country  is  at  stake  ? 

When  William  Tell  adjusted  the  arrow  which  was  to  pierce  the 
fatal  apple  that  a  tyrant  had  placed  on  his  son's  head,  he  exclaimed, 
♦*  Perish  my  name,  and  perish  my  memory,  provided  Switzerland  may 
be  free ! "  And  we,  also,  — we  w&l  say,  "  Perish  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  its  memory,  provided  France  may  be  free  ! "  t  Ay,  perish 
the  National  Assembly  and  its  memory,  so  by  its  death  it  may  save 
the  Nation  from  a  course  of  crime  that  would  affix  an  eternal  stigma 
to  the  French  name ;  so,  by  its  action,  it  may  show  the  Nations  of 
Europe  that,  despite  the  calumnies  by  which  it  is  sought  to  dishonor 
France,  there  is  still  in  the  very  b(»om  of  that  momentary  anarchy 
where  the  brigands  have  plunged  us  —  there  is  still  in  our  country 
some  public  virtue,  some  respect  for  humanity  left !  Perish  the 
National  Assembly  and  its  memory,  if  upon  our  ashes  our  more  fortu- 
nate successors  may  establish  the  edifice  of  a  Constitution,  which  shall 
assure  the  happiness  of  France,  and  consolidate  the  reign  of  liberty 
jmd  equality ! 


21.  AGAINSI  WAR,  Jan.  13,  Vm.—Robe9pierre.    Original  Trantlation. 

Shall  we  await  the  orders  of  the  War  Office  to  overturn  Thrones  ? 
Shall  we  await  the  signal  of  the  Court  ?  In  this  war  against  aristo- 
crats and  Kings,  shall  we  look  to  be  commanded  by  these  same  Patri- 
cians,  these  eternal  favorites  of  Despotism  ?    No !     Alone  let  us 

♦  Prononnced  Tioeelree. 

t  The  deputies  here  rose,  as  bj  an  unanimous  Impnlse,  and  repeated,  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  oath  of  Yergniaud.  The  audienoe,  who  oocnpied  the  galleries,  also 
mingled  their  voices  with  those  of  the  depaties.  To  appreciate  tolly  the  intrepid 
cloqucnoe  of  this  speech,  it  should  be  remembered  that  France  was,  at  that  moment, 
Tirtually  under  the  sanguinary  dictatorship  of  the  Jacobin  Club ;  and  that  their 
proscriptions  and  massacres  threatened  to  involve  all  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  their 
measures.  Vorgniaud  soon  aflerward  paid  the  penalty  of  his  courage;  and  justified 
his  bold  words  by  a  bold  death  on  the  scaffold. 
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imrch !  Our  own  leaders  let  us  be !  If  it  b  the  war  of  the  Courts 
that  ve  must  accept,  —  the  war  of  the  Ministers,  of  Patrioians  sham- 
ming patriotism,;—  then,  alas !  &r  from  anticipating  the  enfranchise 
meat  of  the  world,  I  sh^  not  eyen  believe  that  your  own  liberty  is 
secure.  Our  wisest  course  now  is  to  defend  it  against  the  perfidy  of 
those  internal  enemies  who  would  beguile  you  with  these  heroic  illu- 
edoQs.  I  ha?e  proved  that  liberty  has  no  more  mortal  enemy  than 
war.  I  have  proved  that  war,  recommended  by  men  of  doubtful 
stamp,  will  be,  in  the  Executive  hands,  but  a  means  of  annihihiting  the 
Constitution  —  but  the  issue  of  a  plot  agunst  the  Revolution.  To 
favor  these  projects  of  war,  under  whatever  pretext,  is,  then,  to  join  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Bevolutbn.  To  recommend  confidence  in  the 
Executive, — to  invoke  public  &vor  in  behalf  of  the  Glenerals,  —  is, 
then,  to  deprive  the  Revolution  of  its  last  security,  the  vigilance  and 
energy  of  the  Nation. 

If,  then,  the  moment  of  emancipation  for  the  Nations  be  not  yet 
arrived,  we  should  have  the  patience  to  await  it.  K  this  generation 
be  destined  only  to  struggle  on  in  the  slongh  of  those  vices,  where 
Despotism  has  plimged  it,  —  if  the  theatre  of  our  Revolution  be 
doomed  to  present  to  the  world  no  other  spectacle  than  the  miserable 
contests  of  perfidy  and  imbecility,  egotism  and  ambition,  —  then  to  the 
rising  generation  will  be  bequeathed  the  task  of  purifying  the  polluted 
earth.  That  generation  shall  bring  —  not  the  peace  of  Despotism, 
not  the  sterile  agitations  of  intrigue,  but  the  torch  and  the  sword,  to 
consume  Thrones,  and  exterminate  oppressors !  Thou  art  not  alien  to 
us,  0  more  fortunate  posterity !  For  thee  we  brave  these  storms,  for 
thee  defy  the  plots  of  tyranny.  Disheartened  oiltimes  by  the  obsta- 
cles that  surround  us,  towards  thee  we  yearn !  For  by  thee  shall  our 
work  be  finished !  0 !  cherish  in  thy  memory  the  names  of  the 
martyrs  of  liberty ! 


23.  UOBALTTY  THE  BASIS  07  CIVILIZED  SOCIETT— BELIEF  IN  GOD  THE  BASIS 
OF  MORALITY.— iZtffreapierre.    Original  Translation. 

The  name  of  MaximiUen  Robespierre  is  a^^sociated  with  all  that  Is  Bangulnarj  and  atrocious 
in  the  hist<7y  of  the  French  Rerolution.  Whatever  his  ovn  [iractlce  may  have  been,  he  had 
the  lagacitj  to  see  that  there  Is  no  security  in  a  Republic  which  is  not  based  on  principle, — 
and  DO  security  in  principle  which  is  not  based  on  btilief  in  Ood  and'the  immortality  of  tlie  soul. 
The  extrant  we  here  give  is  ft-oin  his  Report,  read  to  the  French  National  Contention,  the  7th 
<)«May,17W. 

The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
a  continual  call  to  justice.  It  is  therefi)re  a  social  and  republican 
principle.  Who  has  authorized  you  to  declare  that  a  Deity  docs  not 
exist  ?  O,  you  who  support  so  arid  a  doctrine,  what  advantage  do 
you  expect  to  derive  from  the  principle  that  a  blind  fatality  regulates 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  breath  of  air 
impelled  towards  the  tomb  ?  Will  the  idea  of  nonentity  inspire  man 
with  more  elevated  sentiments  than  that  of  immortality  ?  Will  it 
awaken  more  respect  for  others  or  himself,  more  devotion  to  country, 
more  courage  to  resist  tyranny,  greater  contempt    for  pleasure  or 
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death?  Tou,  who  regret  a  virtuous  friencl,  can  yon  endure  the 
thou^t  that  his  noblest  part  has  not  escaped  dissolution  ?  Yon,  who 
weep  oyer  the  remains  of  a  child  or  a  wife,  are  7014  consoled  bj  the 
thought  that  a  handful  of  dust  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  beloved  object  I 
You,  the  unfortunate,  who  expire  under  the  stroke  of  the  assassin,  is 
not  your  last  sigh  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Most  High  ?  Inno- 
cence on  the  scaffold  makes  the  tyrant  turn  pale  on  his  triumphal  car. 
Would  such  an  ascendency  be  felt,  if  the  tomb  levelled  alike  the  op- 
pressor and  the  oppressed  ?  The  more  a  man  is  gifted  with  s^isibility 
and  genius,  the  more  does  he  attach  himself  to  those  ideas  which 
aggrandize  his  bdng  and  exalt  his  aspirations ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
men  of  this  stamp  becomes  the  doctrine  of  all  mankind.  A  great  man, 
a  veritable  hero,  knows  his  own  worth  too  well  to  experience  compla- 
cency in  the  thought  of  his  nonentity.  A  wretch,  despicable  in  his  own 
eyes,  repulsive  in  those  of  others,  feels  that  nature  but  ^ves  him  his 
deserts,  in  annihilation. 

Concision  to  those  who  seek,  by  their  desolating  doctrines,  to  extin- 
guish this  sublime  enthusiasm,  and  to  stifle  this  moral  instinct  of  the 
People,  which  is  the  principle  of  all  great  actions !  To  you,  R^re- 
sentatives  of  the  People,  it  belongs  to  hasten  the  triumph  of  the  truths 
we  have  developed.  If  we  lack  the  courage  to  proclaim  them,  then 
deep,  indeed,  must  be  the  depravity,  with  which  we  are  environed ! 
Defy  the  insensate  clamors  of  presumptuous  ignorance  and  of  stubborn 
hypocrisy !  Will  posterity  credit  it,  that  the  vanquished  factions  have 
carried  Uieir  audacity  so  far  as  to  charge  us  with  lukewarmness  and 
aristocracy  for  having  restored  to  the  Nation^s  heart  the  idea  of  the 
Divinitv,  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  morality?  Will  it  be 
believed  that  they  have  dared,  even  in  this  place,  to  assert  that  we 
have  thereby  thrown  back  human  reason  centuries  in  its  progress  ? 
0,  be  not  surprised  that  the  wretches,  leagued  against  us,  are  so 
et^er  to  put  the  hemlock  to  our  lips  !  But,  before  we  quaff  it,  we 
wUl  save  the  country  ! 

22.  BOBESPIEfiRVS  LAST  BPVBCH,  ^Original  Traiulatton. 

The  day  after  this  speech,  —  delivered  July  28th,  1794,  and  addressed  to  an  asaembly  beni«i 
his  destruction,— Robespierre  was  executed,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  under  circumstances 
of  accomnlated  horror.  His  fttte  is  a  warning  to  rulers  who  would  cement  even  the  best  of 
Oovemmenta  with  blood.  Robespierre^s  character  is  still  an  enigma  ;  some  r^arding  him  a« 
an  honest  ftuiatic.  and  others  as  a  crafty  demagogue.  Perhaps  the  traits  of  either  pmlomi- 
nated  at  times.  "  Destitute,"  says  Lamartlne, "  of  exterior  graces,  and  of  that  gift  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking  which  pours  forth  the  unpremeditated  inspirations  of  natural  eloquence,  Bobes- 
plerre  had  taken  so  much  pains  with  himself,  —  he  had  meditated  so  much,  written  and  erased 
so  much, — he  had  so  often  braved  the  Inattention  and  Uie  sarcasms  of  his  audiences,  — that,  in 
the  end,  he  succeeded  in  giving  warmth  and  suppleness  to  his  style,  and  In  transforming  Ins 
whcrfe  person,  despite  his  stUT  and  meagre  figure,  his  shrill  voice  and  abrupt  gestlculatioo,  into 
an  engine  of  doquence^  of  conviction  and  of  passion." 

Tos  enemies  of  the  Eepublic  call  me  tyrant !  Were  I  such,  they 
would  grovel  at  my  feet.  I  should  gorge  them  with  gold,  —  I  should 
grant  them  impunity  for  their  crimes,  —  and  they  would  be  grateful ! 
Were  I  such,  the  Kings  we  have  vanquished,  far  from  denouncing 
Bobespierre,  would  lend  me  their  guilty  support.    There  would  be  a 
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covenant  between  them  and  me.  T3rranny  must  have  took.  But  the 
enemies  of  tyranny,  —  whither  does  their  path  tend  ?  To  the  tomb, 
and  to  immortality !  What  tyrant  is  my  protector  ?  To  what  &ction 
do  I  belong  ?  Yourselves !  What  Action,  since  the  be^nning  of  the 
Revolution,  has  crushed  and  annihilated  so  many  detected  traitors  ? 
You,  —  the  People,  —  our  principles, — are  that  &ction  !  A  &ction 
to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  agaiost  which  all  the  scoundrelism  of  the 
day  is  banded ! 

The  confirmation  of  the  Kepublio  has  been  my  object ;  and  I  know 
that  the  Republic  can  be  established  only  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
morality.  Against  me,  and  asainst  those  who  hold  kindred  principles, 
the  league  is  &rmed.  My  life  ?  O  !  my  life,  I  abandon  without  a 
regret !  I  have  seen  the  !Past ;  and  I  fore^ix  the  Future.  What 
friend  of  his  country  would  wish  to  survive  the  moment  when  he  could 
DO  longer  serve  it, — when  he  could  no  longer  defbnd  innocence  against 
oppression?  Wherefore  should  I  continue  in  an  order  of  things, 
where  intrigue  eternally  triumphs  over  truth;  where  justice  is 
mocked ;  where  passions  the  most  abject,  or  fears  the  most  absurd, 
override  the  sacred  interestB  of  humanity  ?  In  witnessing  the  multi- 
tude of  vices  which  the  torrent  of  the  Revolution  has  rolled  in  turbid 
eommunion  with  its  civic  virtues,  I  oonfess  that  I  have  sometimes 
feared  that  I  should  be  sullied,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  the  impure 
nei^borhood  of  unprincipled  men,  who  had  thrust  themselves  into 
association  with  the  sincere  friends  of  humanity ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
these  conspirators  against  my  country  have  now,  by  their  reckless 
rage,  traced  deep  the  line  of  demarcation  between  themselves  and  all 
true  men.     . 

Question  history,  and  learn  how  all  the  defenders  of  liberty,  in  all 
times,  have  been  overwhelmed  by  calumny.  But  their  traducers  died 
also.  The  good  and  the  bad  disappear  alike  from  the  earth ;  but  in 
very  difierent  conditions.  O,  Frenchmen !  0,  my  countrymen !  Let 
not  your  enemies,  with  their  desolating  doctrines,  degrade  your  soul5<, 
and  enervate  your  virtues !  No,  Chaumette,*  no  !  Death  is  not  "  an 
eternal  sleep  " !  Citizeos !  e&jce  from  the  tomb  that  motto,  graven  by 
sacrilegioas  hands,  which  spreads  over  all  nature  a  funereal  crape,  takes 
from  oppressed  innocence  its  support,  and  affronts  the  beneficent  dispen- 
sation of  death !  Inscribe  rather  thereon  these  words :  "  Death  is  the 
commencement  of  immortality ! "  I  leave  to  the  oppressors  of  the 
People  a  terrible  testament,  which  I  proclaim  with  the  independence 
befitting  one  whose  career  is  so  nearly  ended ;  it  is  the  awful  truth,  — 
"  Thou  shalt  die!" 


24.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CHAMBER  OV  PEERS,  183&.  —  7r^/a<. 

I  HAVE  long  felt  that  it  was  necessary  —  that  it  was  inevitable 
—  we  should  meet  &ce  to  fiice :  we  do  so  iiow.     Gentlemen  Peers, 

*  ChAQinotte  was  a  member  of  the  Oonyention,  who  was  opposed  to  the  public 
recognition  of  a  Qod  and  a  fature  state. 
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our  mutual  enmity  is  not  the  birth  of  yesterday.  In  1814,  in  oommoir 
with  many,  many  others,  I  cursed  the  power  which  called  you 
or  your  predecessors  to  help  it  in  chaining  down  liberty.  In  1815  I 
took  up  arms  to  oppose  the  return  of  your  gracious  master  of  that  day. 
In  1830  I  did  my  duty  in  promoting  the  succeflBfiil  issue  of  the  event 
which  then  occurred ;  and  ei^t  days  after  the  Bevolution,  I  again 
took  up  my  musket,  though  but  little  in  the  habit  of  handling  warlike 
instruments,  and  went  to  the  post  which  General  Lafayette  had 
assigned  us  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against  you  personally,  Gentle- 
men Peers !  It  was  in  the  presence  of  my  friends  and  myself  that 
one  of  your  number  was  received ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  had 
some  influence  in  occasioning  the  very  limited  success  of  his  embassy. 
It  was  then  he  who  appeared  before  u«,  imploring,  beseeching,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes ;  it  is  now  our  turn  to  appear  before  yow,  —  but  we  do 
so  without  imploring,  or  beseeching,  or  weeping,  or  bending  the  knee. 
We  had  utterly  vanquished  your  Kings ;  and,  they  being  gone,  you  had 
nothing  left.  As  for  youy  you  have  not  vanquished  the  People ;  and, 
whether  you  hold  us  as  hostages  &r  it  or  not,  our  personal  position 
troubles  us  very,  very  little ;  —  rely  upon  that. 

Your  prisons  open  to  receive  within  their  dungeons  all  who  retain 
a  free  heart  in  their  bosoms.  He  who  first  placed  the  tri-colored  flag 
on  the  palace  of  your  old  Kings  —  they  who  drove  Charles  the  Tenth 
finom  France  —  are  handed  over  to  you  as  victims,  on  account  of  your 
new  Eang.  Your  sergeant  has  touched  with  his  black  wand  the 
courageous  deputy  who  first,  among  you  all,  opened  his  door  to  the 
Ee^lution.  The  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  these  &cts :  It  is  the 
Eevolution  struggling  with  the  counter-revolution ;  the  Past  with  the 
Present,  with  the  Future ;  selfishness  with  fraternity;  tyranny  with 
liberty.  Tyranny  has  on  her  side  bayonets,  prisons,  and  your 
embroidered  collars,  Gentlemen  Peers.     Liberty  has  God  on  her  side, 

—  the  Power  which  enlightens  the  reason  of  man,  and  impels  him 
forward  in  the  great  work  of  human  advancement.  It  will  be  seen 
with  whom  victory  will  abide.  This  will  be  seen,  —  not  to-morrow,  not 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after  that,  —  it  may  not  be  seen 
by  us  at  all ;  —  what  matters  that  ?  It  is  the  human  race  whid& 
engages  our  thoughts,  and  not  ourselves.  Everything  manifests  that 
the  hour  of  deliverance  is  not  far  distant.  It  will  then  be  seen 
whether  God  will  permit  the  lie  to  be  given  Ifim  with  impunity. 

Gentlemen  Peers,  I  did  not  stand  up  with  the  purpose  of  defending 
myself.  You  are  my  political  enemies,  not  my  judges.  In  a  fidr 
trial,  it  is  necessary  that  the  judge  and  the  accused  should  understand, 

—  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympathize  with  each  other.  In  the 
present  case,  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  feel  alike  ; 
we  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  The  land  we  inhabit,  humanity 
itself,  its  laws,  its  requirements,  duty,  religion,  the  sciences,  the  arts, 
industry,  all  that  constitutes  society, — Heaven,  earth, — nothing  appears 
to  us  in  the  same  light  that  it  does  to  you.  There  is  a  world  between 
us.  You  may  condemn  me ;  but  I  accept  you  not  as  judges,  for  jou 
are  unable  to  comprehend  me. 
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Si.  THE  EOrABLISHUEKT  OT  THE  REPUBLIC,  lUi.  —  LanurHne. 

We  establish  the  Republic.  The  Republic !  It  is  the  Government 
that  most  ne^  the  continued  inspiration  and  benediction  of  God;  for, 
of  the  reason  of  the  People  should  be  obscured  or  misled,  there  is  no 
longer  a  sovereign,  lliere  is  an  interregnum,  anarchy,  death.  In 
order  that  a  Government  may  be  durable,  and  worthy  of  the  sanction 
of  religion,  it  must  contain  a  principle  that  is  true,  that  is  divine,  that 
b  best  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  many.  Without  this,  the  Con- 
stituticm  is  a  dead  letter ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  laws ; 
it  is  without  soul ;  it  no  longer  lives ;  it  no  longer  produces  fruit.  The 
new  principle  of  the  Republic  is  political  equality  among  all  classes  of 
citizens.  This  principle  has  for  its  exponent  universal  suffrage ;  for 
its  result,  the  sovereignty  of  a|l ;  &r  its  moral  consequence,  fraternity 
among  all.  We  reign  according  to  the  full  measure  of  our  reason,  of 
our  intelligence,  of  our  virtue.  We  are  all  sovereigns  over  ourselves, 
and  of  the  Republic.  But,  to  draught  a  Constitution,  and  to  swear  to 
it,  is  not  all.     A  People  is  needed  to  execute  it. 

Citizens !  all  progress  requires  effort.  Every  efibrt  is  painiul,  and 
attended  with  painful  embarrassments.  Political  transformations  are 
laborious.  The  People  are  the  artificers  of  their  own  future.  Let 
them  reflect  upon  that.  The  future  observes  and  awaits  them !  Shame 
upon  the  cowards  who  would  draw  back!  Prudence  to  the  inconsid- 
erate, who  would  precipitate  society  into  the  unknown !  Glory  to  the 
good,  to  the  wise,  to  the  persevering  J — may  God  be  with  them  ! 


S8.  DEMOCBACY  adverse  to  socialism.  — ^/exit  De  ToequevUle.    OHg,  TroM. 

Democracy  !  —  Socialism !  Why  profess  to  associate  what,  in  the 
nat4ire  of  things,  can  never  be  united  ?  Can  it  be.  Gentlemen,  that 
this  whole  grand  movement  of  the  French  Revolution  is  destined  to 
terminate  in  that  form  of  society  which  the  Socialists  have,  with  so 
much  fervor,  depicted  ?  A  society,  marked  out  with  compa.%  and 
rule ;  in  which  the  State  is  to  charge  itself  with  everything,  and  the 
individual  is  to  be  nothing ;  in  which  society  is  to  absorb  all  force,  all 
life ;  and  in  which  the  only  end  assigned  to  man  is  his  personal  com- 
fort !  What!  was  it  for  such  a  society  of  beavers  and  of  bees,  a  society 
rather  of  skil&l  animals  than  of  men  free  and  civilized,  —  was  it  for 
such,  that  the  French  Revolution  was  accomplished  ?  Not  so !  It 
was  for  a  greater,  a  more  sacred  end ;  one  more  worthy  of  humanity. 

But  Socialism  professes  to  be  the  legitimate  development  of  Democ- 
racy. I  shall  not  search,  as  many  have  done,  into  the  true  etymology 
of  this  word  Democracy.  I  shall  not,  as  gentlemen  did  yesterday, 
traverse  the  garden  of  Greek  roots,  to  find  the  derivation  of  this  word. 
I  shall  point  you  to  Democracy,  where  I  have  seen  it,  living,  active^ 
triumphant ;  in  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  truly  exists ; 
where  it  has  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain,  even  to  the  present 
time,  something  grand  and  durable  to  claim  our  admiration,  —  in  the 
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New  World,  —  id  America, — ^There  shall  you  see  a  People,  among 
whom  all  oonditioDs  of  men  are  more  on  an  equality  efcn  than  among 
ns ;  where  the  social  state,  the  manners,  the  laws,  —  everything  is 
democratic ;  where  all  emanates  firom  the  People,  and  returns  to  the 
People;  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  every  individual  enjoys  a  greater 
amount  of  liberty,  a  more  entire  independence,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  at  any  period  of  time; — a  country,  I  repeat  it,  essentially 
Democratic ;  the  only  Democracy  in  the  wide  world  at  this  day ;  and 
the  only  Republic,  tndi/  Democratic,  which  we  know  of  in  history. 
And  in  this  Kepublic  you  will  look  in  vain  for  Socialism.  Not  only 
have  the  theories  of  the  Socialists  gained  no  possession  there  of  the 
public  mind,  but  they  have  played  so  trifling  a  part  in  the  discussions 
and  aflairs  of  that  great  Nation,  that  they  have  not  even  reached  the 
dignity  of  being  feared. 

America  is  at  this  day  that  country,  of  the  whole  world,  where  the 
sovereignty  of  Democracy  is  most  practical  and  complete ;  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  that  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  which  you 
pretend  to  find  so  much  in  accordance  with  Democracy,  are  the  least 
in  vogue ;  the  country,  of  the  whole  universe,  where  the  men  sustain- 
ing those  doctrines  would  have  the  least  chance  of  making  an  impres- 
sion. For  myself  personally,  I  do  not  see,  I  confess,  any  great  objec- 
tion to  the  emigration  of  these  proselyting  gentlemen  to  America ;  but 
I  warn  them  that  they  will  not  find  there  any  field  for  their  kbors. 

No,  Gentlemen,  Democracy  and  Socialism  are  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  While  Democracy  extends  the  sphere  of  individual  independ- 
ence, Socialism  contracts  it.  Democracy  develops  a  man's  whole 
manhood ,  Socialism  makes  him  an  agent,  an  instrument,  a  cipher. 
Democracy  and  Socialism  assimilate  on  one  point  only,  —  the  equality 
which  they  introduce ;  but  mark  the  difference :  Democracy  seeks 
equality  in  liberty,  while  Socialism  seeks  it  in  servitude  and  con- 
straint 

♦ 

27.  PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  TSBTRUCnOJ^.—  OriginalT^rantlation  from  Victor  Hugo. 

The  question  is,  shall  we  confide  the  public  education  of  youth  to  a 
clerical  party,  independent  of  the  State, — or  to  the  State,  independent 
of  a  clerical  party.  Free  instruction  —  but  free  instruction  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  State,  and  not  of  a  sect  —  Ib  what  I  would 
see.  It  is  not  to  the  clerical  party  that  I  would  intrust  it.  To  that 
party  I  now  address  myself,  and  I  say  :  In  the  proposition  before  the 
National  Assembly,  we  see  your  hand ;  and,  to  be  candid,  we  distrust 
you.  The  proposed  law  is  a  law  with  a  mask.  Under  the  disguise 
of  liberty,  it  aims  at  subjection.  But  think  not  that  I  confound  your 
doctrines,  your  ambitions,  your  intrigues,  —  think  not  that  I  confound 
yotf ,  the  clerical  party,  —  with  the  Church,  any  more  than  I  confound 
the  mistletoe  with  the  oak.  You  are  the  parasites  of  the  Church,  — 
the  disease  of  the  Church.  Call  her  not  your  mother,  when  you  would 
make  her  your  slave.     Leave  her,  this  venerable  Church,  this  venera- 
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ble  mother,  to  her  solitade,  her  abnegation,  her  humility.  All  them 
compose  her  grandeur.  Her  solitude  will  attraot  the  orowd;  her 
abo^tbn  is  her  power ;  her  humility  is  her  majesty. 

You  speak  of  religious  instruction.  Know  you  what  it  is,  —  that 
TeritaUe  religious  instruction,  which  must  ever  command  our  homage 
without  awakening  our  distrust  ?  It  is  the  Sister  of  Charity  at  the 
pillow  of  the  dying.  It  is  the  Brother  of  Mercy  ransoming  the  slave. 
It  is  Vincent  de  Paul  rescuing  the  foundling.  It  is  the  Bishop  of 
MarseUles  ministering  to  the  plague-stricken.  It  is  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  entering  with  a  smile  that  formidable  Faubourg  of  St 
Antoine,*  elevating  his  crucifix  above  the  smoke  of  civil  war,  and 
counting  it  little  loss  to  encounter  death,  so  that  he  might  bring  peace ! 
lliis  is  the  true,  the  real  reli^ous  instruction,  —  profound,  efficacious, 
popular;  and  which,  happily  for  religion  and  for  humanity,  makes 
even  more  Christians  thtui  you  unmake ! 


28.   NSCESSITT  Of  KELIQIOTH.—Orifinal  Tranttation /irom  Victor  Hugo, 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  because  I  would  prevent  religious  instruction, 
bat  because  I  would  prevent  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  that  I 
oppose  this  Bill.  So  &r  from  wishing  to  proscribe  religious  instruc- 
tion, I  maintain  that  it  is  more  essential  at  this  day  than  ever.  The 
more  a  man  grows,  the  more  he  ought  to  believe.  As  he  draws  nearer 
to  God,  the  better  ou^t  he  to  recognize  His  existence.  It  is  the 
wretched  tendency  of  our  times  to  base  all  calculations,  all  efibrts,  on 
this  life  only,  — to  crowd  everything  into  this  narrow  span.  In  lim- 
iting man's  end  and  aim  to  this  terrestrial  and  material  existence,  we 
aggravate  all  his  miseries  by  the  terrible  negation  at  its  close.  We 
add  to  the  burthens  of  the  unfortunate  the  insupportable  weight  of  a 
hopeless  hereafter.  God's  law  of  suffering  we  convert,  by  our  unbe- 
lief, into  hell's  law  of  despair.  Hence  these  deplorable  social  convul- 
mons. 

That  I  am  one  of  those  who  desire  —  I  will  not  say  with  sincer- 
ity merely,  but,  with  inexpressible  ardor,  and  by  all  possible  means — 
to  ameliorate  the  material  condition  of  the  suffering  classes  in  this 
life,  no  one  in  this  Assembly  will  doubt.  But  the  first  and  greatest 
of  ameliorations  is  to  impart  hope.  How  do  our  finite  miseries  dwindle, 
in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  hope  !  Our  first  duty,  then,  whether  we 
be  clergymen  or  laymen,  bishops  or  legislators,  priests  or  writers,  is 
not  merely  to  direct  all  our  social  energies  to  the  abatement  of  physi- 
cal misery,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  lift  every  dpoopinff  head  towards 
Heaven,  —  to  fix  the  attention  and  the  fiuth  of  every  human  soul  on 
that  ulterior  life,  where  justice  shall  preside,  where  justice  shall  be 
awarded !  Let  us  proclaim  it  aloud  to  all,  No  one  shall  unjustly  or 
needlessly  suffer  !  Death  is  restitution.  The  law  of  the  material  world 
is  gravitation ;  of  the  moral  world,  equity.  At  the  end  of  all,  reap- 
pears God.     Let  us  not  forget  —  let  us  everywhere  teach  it  —  Th^ 

*  Pronoimced  Foboorg  of  San-tann-twauhnn. 
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ircnild  be  no  dignity  in  life,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  holding,  if  in 
death  we  wholly  perish.  All  that  lightens  labor,  and  sanctifies  toil,  — 
all  that  renders  man  brave,  good,  wise,  patient,  benevolent,  just,  hum% 
ble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  great,  worthy  of  intelligence,  worthy  of 
liberty,  —  is  to  have  perpetually  before  him  the  vision  of  abetter  world 
darting  its  rays  of  celestial  splendor  throu^  the  dark  shadows  of  this 
present  life. 

For  myself,  since  Chance  will  have  it  that  words  of  sooh  sravity 
should  at  this  time  &11  from  lips  of  such  little  authority,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted  here  to  say,  and  to  proclaim  from  the  elevation  of  this  Tribane, 
that  I  believe,  that  I  most  profoundly  and  reverently  believe,  in  that 
better  world.  It  is  to  me  more  real,  more  substantial,  more  positive  in 
its  effects,  than  this  evanescence  which  we  ding  to  and  call  life.  It  is 
unceasingly  before  my  eyes.  I  believe  in  it  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  convictions ;  and,  after  many  struggles,  and  much  study  and  expe- 
rience, it  is  the  supreme  certainty  of  my  reason,  as  it  is  the  supreme 
consolation  of  my  soul ! 

I  desire,  therefore,  most  sincerely,  strenuously  and  fervently,  that 
there  should  be  religious  instruction ;  but  let  it  be  the  instruction  of 
the  Gospel,  and  not  of  a  party.  Let  it  be  sbcere,  not  hypocritical 
Let  it  have  Heaven,  not  earth,  for  its  end ! 


29.    UNIVERSAL  SUFFBAGS,  Mat  20,  I860.  — Fielor  Hugo,    Original  Translation. 

Universal  suffrage !  —  what  is  it  but  the  overthrow  of  violence  and 
brute  force  —  the  end  of  the  material  and  the  beginning  of  the  moral 
foct  ?  What  was  the  Bevdution  of  February  intended  to  establish  in 
France,  if  not  this  ?  And  now  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  this  sacred 
right !  And  what  is  its  abolition,  but  the  reintroduction  of  the  right 
of  insurrection  ?  Ye  Ministers  and  men  of  State,  who  govern,  where- 
fore do  you  venture  on  this  mad  attempt  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
because  the  People  have  deemed  worthy  of  their  votes  men  whom 
you  judge  worthy  of  your  insults !  It  is  because  the  People  have  pre- 
sumed to  compare  your  promises  with  your  acts ;  because  they  do  not 
find  your  Administration  altogether  sublime ;  because  they  have  dared 
peaceably  to  instruct  you  through  the  baUot-box !  Therefore  it  is,  that 
your  anger  is  roused,  and  that,  under  the  pretence  that  Society  is  in 
peril,  you  seek  to  chastise  the  People,  —  to  take  them  in  hand !  And 
so,  like  that  maniac  of  whom  History  tells,  you  beat  the  ocean  with 
rods !  And  so  you  launch  at  us  your  poor  little  laws,  furious  but 
feeble !  And  so  you  defy  the  spirit  of  the  age,  defy  the  good  sense 
of  the  public,  defy  the  Democracy,  and  tear  your  unfortunate  finger- 
nails against  the  granite  of  universal  suffrage ! 

Go  on.  Gentlemen !  Proceed !  Disfiranchise,  if  you  will,  three 
millions  of  voters,  four  millions,  nay,  eight  millions  out  of  nine  !  Get 
rid  of  all  these !  It  will  not  matter.  What  you  cannot  get  rid  of  is 
your  own  fatal  incapacity  and  ignorance ;  your  own  antipathy  for  the 
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People,  and  theirs  for  yoa !  What  yon  cannot  get  rid  of  is  the  time 
that  maroheB,  and  the  hour  that  strikes ;  is  the  earth  that  reyolves, 
the  onward  moTement  of  ideas,  the  crippled  paoe  of  prejudices ;  the 
widening  gulf  between  you  and  the  age,  between  you  and  the  coming 
generation,  between  you  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  between  you  and  the 
^iiit  of  pluloeophy !  What  you  cannot  get  rid  of  is  the  great  fiict 
that  you  and  the  Nation  pass  on  opposite  sides ;  that  what  is  to  you 
the  East  is  to  her  the  West;  and  that,  while  you  turn  your  bade  on  the 
Future,  this  great  People  of  France,  their  fereheads  aU  bathed  in  light 
firom  the  day-spring  of  a  new  humanity,  turn  their  back  on  the  Past ! 
Ah  !  Whether  you  will  it  or  no,  the  Past  is  passed.  Your  law  is 
null,  void  and  dead,  even  before  its  birth :  because  it  is  not  just ; 
because  it  is  not  true ;  because,  while  it  goes  furtively  to  plunder  the 
poor  man  and  the  weak  of  his  right  of  suffrage,  it  encounters  the  with- 
ering glance  of  a  Nation's  probity  and  sense  of  right,  before  which  your 
woric  of  darkness  shall  vanish ;  because,  in  the  depths  of  the  conscieoco 
of  every  citizen,  —  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest,  —  there  is  a 
sendment  sublime,  sacred,  indestructible,  incorruptible,  eternal,  —  the 
Right !  This  sentiment,  which  is  the  very  element  of  reason  in  man, 
the  granite  of  the  human  conscience,  —  this  Right,  is  the  rock  upon 
which  shall  split  and  go  to  pieces  the  iniquities,  the  hypocrisies,  the 
bad  laws  and  bad  governments,  of  the  world.  There  is  the  obstacle, 
concealed,  invisible,  —  lost  to  view  in  the  soul's  profoundest  deep,  but 
eternally  present  and  abiding,  —  against  which  you  shall  always  strike, 
and  which  you  shall  never  wear  away,  do  what  you  will !  I  repeat  it, 
your  eflbrts  are  in  vam.  You  cannot  deracinate,  you  cannot  shake  it. 
You  might  sooner  tear  up  the  eternal  Rock  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  than  the  Right  from  the  heart  of  the  People  I 


80.  UBERTT  OF  THE  PRESS,  1869.->Ori^'mi/  Traaulaticn  from  Victor  Wugo. 

Havinq  restricted  universal  suffrage  and  the  right  of  public  meet- 
ings, you  now  wage  war  against  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  In  the 
crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  it  is  asked,  "  Who  is  making  all 
this  trouble  ?  Who  is  the  culprit  ?  Whom  must  we  punish  ?  "  The 
alarm  party  in  Europe  say,  "  It  is  France ! "  In  France  they  say, 
"It  is  Paris !  "  In  Paris  they  say,  "  It  is  the  Press  !  "  The  man 
of  observation  and  reflection  says,  "  The  culprit  is  not  the  Press ;  it 
is  not  Paris ;  it  is  not  France ;  —  it  is  the  human  mind !  "  Yes,  it  is 
the  human  mind,  which  has  made  the  Nations  what  they  are  ;  which, 
from  the  beginning,  has  scrutinized,  examined,  discussed,  debated, 
doubted,  contradicted,  probed,  affirmed,  and  pursued  without  ceasing, 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  eternally  placed  before  the  creature  by  the 
Creator.  It  is  the  human  mind  which,  continually  persecuted, 
opposed,  driven  back,  headed  off,  has  disappeared  only  to  appear  again ; 
and,  passing  from  one  labor  to  another,  has  taken  successively,  from 
age  to  age,  the  figure  of  all  the  groat  agitators.     It  is  the  human 
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mind,  which  was  named  John  Husb,  and  which  did  not  die  on  Ihe 
funenJopile  of  Constance ;  which  was  named  Luther,  and  shook  ortho- 
doxy to  its  centre ;  which  was  named  Voltaire,  and  shook  faith ;  which 
was  named  Miraheau,  and  shook  royalty.  It  is  the  human  mind, 
which,  since  history  began,  has  transformed  societies  and  governments 
aooording  to  a  law  progressively  acceptable  to  the  reason,  —  which  has 
been  theocracy,  aristocracy,  monarchy,  and  which  is  to-day  democ- 
racy. It  is  Ihe  human  mind,  which  has  been  Babylon,  Tyre,  Jerusa- 
lem, Athens,  and  which  to-day  is  Paris ;  which  has  been,  turn  by 
torn,  and  sometimes  all  at  once,  error,  Qluson,  schism,  protestation, 
truth ;  it  is  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  great  pastor  of  the  genera- 
tions, and  which,  in  short,  has  always  marched  towards  the  Just,  the 
BeaubiM  and  the  True,  enlightening  multitudes,  elevating  life,  raising 
more  and  more  the  head  of  the  People  towards  the  Right,  and  the 
head  of  the  individual  towards  God ! 

And  now  I  address  myself  to  the  alarm  party, — not  in  this  Chamber, 
but  wherever  they  may  be,  throughout  Europe, — and  I  say  to  them  : 
Consider  well  what  you  would  do ;  reflect  on  the  task  that  you  have 
undertaken ;  and  measure  it  well  before  you  commence.  Suppose  yoa 
should  succeed :  when  you  have  destroyed  the  Press,  there  will  remain 
something  more  to  destroy,  —  Paris !  When  yofl  have  destroyed 
Paris,  there  will  remain  France.  When  you  have  destroyed  France, 
there  will  remain  the  human  mind.  I  repeat  it,  let  this  great  Euro- 
pean alarm  party  measure  the  immenaty  of  the  task  which,  in  their 
heroism,  they  would  attempt.  Though  they  annihilate  the  Press  to 
the  last  journal,  Paris  to  the  last  pavement,  France  to  the  last  ham- 
let, they  will  have  done  nothing.  There  will  remain  yet  for  them  to 
destroy  something  always  paramount,  above  the  generaticms,  and, 
as  it  were,  between  man  and  his  Maker ; — something  that  has  written 
all  the  books,  invented  all  the  arts,  discovered  all  the  worlds,  fimnded 
all  the  civilizations ;  —  something  which  will  always  grasp,  under  the 
form  of  Eevolutions,  what  is  not  yielded  under  the  form  of  progress ; 
—  something  which  is  itself  unseizable  as  the  light,  and  unapproachable 
as  the  sun,  —  and  which  calls  itself  the  human  mind ! 


81.  A  BEPT7BLI0  OB  A  U01iJJSi(m^f—(>righudTranBlatUm  from  Victor  Hugo. 
On  Uie  qoestton  of  rerlsing  the  French  OoDBtttofcloD,  1861. 

Gentle&ien,  let  us  come  at  the  pith  of  this  debate.  It  is  not  our 
side  of  the  House,  but  you,  the  Monarchists,  who  have  provoked  it. 
The  question,  a  Republic  or  a  Monarchy,  is  before  us.  No  one  has 
any  longer  the  power  or  the  right  to  elude  it.  For  more  than  two 
years,  this  question,  secretly  and  audaciously  agitated,  has  harassed 
the  country.  It  weighs  upon  the  Present.  It  clouds  the  Future. 
The  moment  has  come  for  our  deliverance  from  it.  Yes,  the  moment 
has  come  for  us  to  regard  it  fece  to  face  —  to  see  what  it  is  made  of. 
Now,  then,  let  us  show  our  cards  !  No  more  concealment !  I  affirm, 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  laws  of  human  morality,  that  Mon- 
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archj  is  an  historical  fiiot,  and  nothing  more.  Now,  when  the  &ct  is 
extinct,  nothing  sarviyes,  and  all  is  tdd.  It  is  otherwise  with  right. 
Right,  eren  when  it  no  lon^r  has /act  to  sustain  it,  — even  when  it 
no  longer  exerts  a  material  authoritj,  —  preserves  still  its  moral 
authoritj,  and  is  always  right.  Hence  is  it  that,  in  an  overthrown 
Bepublic,  there  remains  a  right,  while  in  a  fidlen  Monarchy  there 
reiftains  only  a  ruin.  Cease  then,  ye  Le^timists,  to  appeal  to  us 
from  the  position  of  right !  Before  ilie  right  of  the  People,  which  is 
sovereignty,  there  is  no  other  right  but  &e  right  of  the  individual, 
which  is  liberty.  Beyond  that,  all  is  a  chimera.  To  talk  of  the 
kiDgly  right  in  this  great  age  of  ours,  and  at  this  great  Tribune,  is  to 
proDounce  a  word  void  of  meaning. 

But,  if  you  canuot  speak  in  the  name  of  right,  will  you  speak  m  the 
name  of  fact  ?  Will  you  say  that  political  stalnlity  is  the  o&pring 
of  hereditary  royalty,  —  and  that  Boyalty  is  better  than  Democracy 
for  a  State  ?  What !  You  would  have  those  scenes  renewed,  those 
experiences  recommenced,  which  overwhehned  kings  and  princes: 
the  feeble,  like  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  the  able  and  strong,  like  Louis 
Philippe  ;  whole  £unilies  of  royal  lineage,  —  high-bom  women,  saintly 
widows,  innocent  children !  And  of  those  lamentable  experiences  you 
have  not  had  enough  ?  You  would  have  yet  more  ?  But  you  are 
without  pity.  Royalists,  —  or  without  memory !  We  ask  your  mercy 
on  these  imfortunate  royal  fiunilies.  Good  Heavens !  This  Place, 
which  you  traverse  daily,  on  your  way  to  this  House,  —  does  it,  then, 
teach  you  nothing  ?  —  when,  if  you  but  stamped  on  the  pavement,  two 
paces  from  those  deadly  TuUeries,  which  you  covet  still,  —  but  stamped 
on  that  &tal  pavement,  —  you  could  conjure  up,  at  will,  the  scAf  voli> 
from  which  the  old  Monarchy  was  plunged  into  the  tomb,  or  the  cab 
in  which  ^  new  royalty  escaped  into  exile ! 

Ah,  men  of  ancient  parties !  you  will  learn,  ere  long,  that  at  this 
present  time,  —  in  this  nineteenth  century, — after  the  scaffold  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  after  the  exile  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  after  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  after  the  Fr^ch 
Revolution,  in  a  word,  —  that  is  to  say,  after  thb  renewal,  complete, 
aheolute,  prodigious,  of  principles,  convictions,  opinions,  situations, 
infloences,  and  &cts,  — it  is  the  Republic  which  is  solid  ground,  and 
the  Monarchy  whi<^  is  the  perilous  venture ! 


S2.  THS  TWO  NAPOLEONS.  —Original  Translation  from  Victor  Hugo, 

Thb  monarchy  of  g^ory!  There  are  a  class  of  monarchists  in 
France  who  now  speak  to  us  of  a  monarchy  of  glory.  Legitimacy 
is  impoBoble.  Monarchy  by  right  divine,  the  monarchy  of  principle, 
is  dead ;  but  there  is  another  monarchy,  the  monarchy  of  glory,  —  the 
Empire,  we  are  told,  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary.  This 
glory,  where  is  it  ?  What  are  its  elements  ?  Of  what  is  it  composed  ? 
I  am  curious  to  witness  the  glory  which  this  present  Govenment  can 
show.  What  do  we  see?  All  our  liberties,  one  after  another, 
entrapped  and  bound;    universal  suffrage  mutilated  and  betrayed; 
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8odalist  manifestoes  terminatiDg  in  a  Jesuitical  policy ;  and,  ibr  a  Qtyr" 
ernmeDt,  one  immense  intrigae, —  history,  perchance,  will  call  it  a 
conspiracy,  —  by  which  the  Republic  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
Empire  through  the  Bonapartist  firee-masonry  of  five  hundred  thousand 
office-holders ;  every  reform  postponed  or  smothered ;  burdensome  taxes 
maintained  or  reestablished ;  the  Press  shackled ;  juries  packed ;  too 
little  justice  and  too  much  police ;  misery  at  the  foot,  anarchy  at  the 
head,  of  the  social  state.  Abroad,  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Republic ; 
Austria  —  that  is  to  say,  the  gallows — with  her  foot  upon  Hungary, 
upon  Lombardy,  upon  Milan,  upon  Venice ;  a  latent  coalition  of  Kings, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity ;  our  diplomacy  dumb,  I  will  not  say  an 
accomplice  !  This  is  our  situation.  France  bows  her  head ;  Napoleon 
quivers  with  shame  in  his  tomb ;  and  five  or  six  thousand  hirelings 
shout,  "  Vive  Vempereur  !  "  * 

But  nobody  dreams  of  the  Empire,  you  tell  us.  What  mean,  then, 
those  cries  of  Vive  Vempereurf  and  who  pays  for  them?  What 
means  this  mendicant  petition  fi>r  a  prolongation  of  the  President's 
powers  ?  What  is  a  prolongation  ?  The  Consulate  for  life !  And 
where  leads  the  Consulate  for  life?  To  the  Empire!  Gentlemen, 
here  is  an  intrigue.  W«  will  let  in  day-light  npon  it,  if  you  please. 
France  must  not  wake  up,  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  and  find  her- 
self emperor-ridden,  without  knowing  why.  An  emperor !  Let  us 
consider  the  subject  a  little.  Because  there  was  once  a  man  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  who  reigned,  must  the  man  who 
gained  only  the  battle  of  Satory  reign  also  ?  Because,  ten  centuries 
ago,  Charlemagne,  after  forty  years  of  glory,  let  Ml  on  the  iace  of 
the  globe  a  sceptre  and  a  sword  of  such  proportions  that  no  one  dared 
to  touch  them ;  and  because,  a  thousand  years  later,  —ibr  it  requires 
a  gestation  of  a  thousand  years  to  produce  such  men,  — another  genius 
Appeared,  who  took  up  that  swoi^  and  sceptre,  and  stood  up  erect 
under  the  weight;  a  man  who  chained  Revolution  in  France,  and 
unchained  it  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  who  added  to  his  name  the  bril- 
liant synonyms  of  Rivoli,  J^na,t  Essling,  Friedland,  Montmirail ;  t 
because  this  man,  after  ten  years  of  a  glory  almost  fiibulous  in  its 
grandeur,  let  fidl,  in  his  turn,  that  sceptre  and  sword  whidi  had  ac- 
complished such  colossal  exploits, — you  would  come, — you,  you  would 
presume,  after  him,  to  catch  them  up  as  he  did,  —  he,  Napoleon,  after 
Charlemagne, — and  grasp  in  your  feeble  hands  this  sceptre  of  the 
giants,  this  sword  of  the  Titans !     What  to  do  ? 

What !  after  Augustus  must  we  have  Augustulus  ?  Because  we  have 
had  a  Napoleon  the  Great,  must  we  now  have  Napoleon  the  Little  ? 


83.  THE  KNB  OF  GOVERNMENT,  1641— JoAn  Pym.    fiom,  1688  i  died,  1643. 

Mt  Lobds,  many  days  have  been  spent  in  maintenance  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  by  the  House  of  Commcxis, 
whereby  he  stands  charged  with  high  treason ;  and  your  Lordships 
have  heard  his  defence  with  patience,  and  with  as  much  fiivor  as  jua- 

*  Pronoonoed  Veev  L*aitayaphrehr.        f  Yaynah.        X  Manghmterdh^. 
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tiee  win  aOow.  We  bare  passed  thioogh  oar  evidence;  and  the 
nsolt  18,  that  it  remaim  clearly  preyed  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  hath 
endeavored  by  his  words,  aotions  and  connsels,  to  sabrert  the  fnnda- 
mental  knreof  fiDglaod  and  Irdand,  and  to  introdnce  an  arHtrary  and 
tynnmoal  government.  This  will  best  appear  if  the  quality  of  the 
c^oe  be  examined  by  that  law  to  which  he  himself  appealed,  that 
onirenal,  that  sapreme  law,  —  Sahu  PdpHU,  —  the  wel&re  of  the 
People!  This  ie  the  element  of  all  laws,  oat  of  which  they  are 
derived ;  tiie  end  of  all  laws,  to  which  they  are  designed,  and  in 
which  they  are  perfected.  The  offence  comprehends  all  o^er  offences. 
Here  yon  shall  find  seyeral  treasons,  morders,  rapines,  oppressions, 
perjuries.  The  earth  hath  a  seminary  yirtue,  whereby  it  doth  pro- 
duce all  herbs  and  plants,  and  other  vegetables ;  there  is  in  this  crime 
a  semmary  of  all  evils  hurtful  to  a  State ;  and,  if  you  consider  the 
reason  of  it,  it  must  needs  be  so. 

The  kw  is  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  — 
))etwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things  will 
&U  into  a  concision.  Every  man  will  become  a  law  to  himself,  which, 
in  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce  many 
g^t  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  envy  vnll  become  a 
law ;  covetousnesB  and  ambition  vnll  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates, 
what  decisions,  such  lavrs  vnll  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the 
late  government  of  Ireland!  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody 
of  aU  private  interests.  Tour  honors,  your  lives,  your  liberties  and 
estates,  are  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  law.  Without  this,  every  man 
hath  a  like  right  to  everything ;  and  such  is  the  condition  into  which 
the  Irish  were  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd ! 

Hub  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power,  which  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd 
did  exercise  vrith  his  own  person,  and  to  which  he  did  advise  his 
Majesty,  is  inconsistent  vnth  the  peace,  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  of  a 
Nati<Hi ;  it  is  destructive  to  justice,  the  mother  of  peace ;  to  industry, 
the  spring  of  wealth ;  to  valor,  which  is  the  active  virtue  whereby 
only  the  prosperity  of  a  Nation  can  be  produced,  confirmed,  and 
eohiged.  It  is  the  end  of  government,  that  virtue  should  be  cherished, 
vice  suppressed ;  but,  where  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  is  set 
np,  a  way  is  open,  not  only  for  the  security,  but  for  the  advancement 
and  encouragement,  of  evil.  It  is  the  end  of  Government,  that  all 
aocidents  and  events,  all  counsels  and  designs,  should  be  improved  to 
the  public  good ;  but  this  arbitrary  power  would  dispose  ail  to  the 

nuuntenanoe  of  itself. 

» 

84.  THE  BABL  07  BIBAPIORD'S  BETENCS. 

The  ioDowiog  maidy  and  pathetlo  speech  to  extracted  from  the  two  ekMing  ■ddresscs  of 
fitaoMM  Weotirarth,  iNrl  of  StnfTord,  on  hto  impeachment  before  the  Hooee  of  Lords,  In  Weit- 
Qinater  Hall,  1041.  Be  was  tried  for  high  treason,  in  endeayoring  ^  to  subTert  the  ancient  and 
Auidamenlal  laws  of  the  reatan,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  goyemment"  He 
was  temd  goiUy,  aol  was  ezecoted  the  12th  of  May,  1511,  in  hia  47tL  year. 

Mt  LoRns,  it  is  hard  to  be  miestioned  upon  a  law  which  cannot  be 
shown.    Where  hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundred  years,  with- 
13 
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oat  smoke  to  diBoover  it,  till  it  thus  bonis  forth  to  oonsome  me  aid 
my  children  ?  It  will  be  wisdom  for  jounielYeB,  for  your  posteritj, 
and  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  to  east  into  the  fire  these  bloody  and  mys- 
terious Folames  of  oonstractive  and  arUtnury  treason,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  did  their  books  of  carious  arts,  and  betake  youiselTeB  to 
the  plain  letter  of  the  law  and  statute,  that  telleth  us  what  is  and 
what  is  not  treason,  without  being  ambitious  to  be  more  learned  in  the 
art  of  killing  than  our  fore&thers.  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  nnoe  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  tlus  height, 
before  myself.  Let  us  not  awaken  these  deeping  lions  to  our  destmc- 
tion,  by  taking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain  by  the  wall  so 
many  ages,  forgotten  or  neglected.  May  your  Lordships  pleajse  not 
to  add  diis  to  my  other  mii^rtunes ;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
from  me,  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be,  in  its  consequences  to  the 
whole  kingdom. 

My  Lords,  the  words  for  which  I  am  here  arraigned  were  not 
wantonly  or  unnecessarily  spoken,  but  they  were  spoken  in  full  Council, 
where,  by  the  duty  of  my  oath,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  according  to 
my  heart  and  conscience,  in  all  things  oonceminff  t&e  King's  service. 
If  I  had  forborne  to  speak  what  I  conceived  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Ejng  and  People,  I  had  been  penured  towards  Almighty  God. 
And,  for  delivering  my  mind  openly  and  freely,  shall  I  be  in  danger 
of  my  life  as  a  traitor  ?  If  that  necessity  be  put  upon  me,  I  thank 
God,  by  His  blessing,  I  have  learned  not  t6  stand  in  fear  of  him  who 
can  only  kill  the  boay.  If  the  question  be,  whether  I  must  be  traitor 
to  man  or  perjured  to  God,  I  will  be  fiiithful  to  my  Creator ;  and, 
whatsoever  shall  befoll  me  from  popular  rage,  or  from  my  own  weak* 
ness,  I  must  leave  it  to  that  Almighty  Being,  and  to  the  justice  and 
honor  of  my  judges. 

My  Lords,  you  are  bom  to  great  thoughts ;  you  are  nursed  up  for 
the  great  and  weighty  employments  of  £e  Kingdom.  But,  if  it  bo 
once  admitted  that  a  councillor,  delivering  his  opinions  with  others  at 
the  council-table,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  faithfulness,  shall  be 
brought  into  question  upon  some  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of  law, 
—  if  every  word  that  he  speaks  from  a  sincere  and  noble  intention 
shall  be  drawn  against  him  for  the  attainting  of  him,  his  children  and 
posterity,  — I  know  not  any  wise  or  noble  person  of  fortune  who  will, 
upon  such  perilous  and  unsafe  terms,  adventure  to  be  councillor  to 
the  King !  Opinions  may  make  a  heretic,  but  that  they  make  a 
traitor  I  have  never  heard  till  now. 

My  Lords,  what  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing;  but  that  my  indiscre- 
tion should  extend  to  my  posterity,  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul. 
You  will  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something  I  should  have  added,  bat 
am  not  able;  therefore  let  it  pass.  Now,  my  Lords,  for  myself,  I 
have  been,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight 
of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.     And  so,  my  Lords,  even 
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80,  with  all  tranqaOlitj  of  mind,  I  freelj  submit  myself  to  your  judg- 
ment ;  and,  whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death,  Te  Deum  laU' 

damns  ! 

♦ 

85.  ON  KEDUCINO  THE  ABMT,  1782.  —  ITm.  Puitenef,    B<»m,  1«2  ;  tfletf,  1764. 

Sib,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Parliamentary  armies,  and 
about  an  army  contmued  from  year  to  year.  I  always  have  been,  Sur, 
and  always  $haU  be,  against  a  standing  army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it 
is  a  ternble  thing.  Whether  under  that  of  a  Parliamentary  or  any 
other  designation,  a  standing  army  is  still  a  standing  army,  whateTer 
name  it  be  <adled  by.  They  are  a  body  of  men  distinct  from  the  body 
of  the  People.  They  are  goyerned  by  different  laws ;  and  blind  obedi- 
enoe,  and  an  entire  submission  to  the  orders  of  their  commanding 
officer,  is  their  only  principle.  It  is  indeed  imposdble  that  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  People  can  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a  numerous 
standing  army  is  kept  up.  By  the  military  law,  the  administration 
of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  the  punishment  so  severe,  that  neither  officer 
nor  soldier  dares  offer  to  dispute  the  orders  of  his  supreme  commander. 
K  an  officer  were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  fiither  out  of  this  House, 
he  must  do  it.  Immediate  death  would  be  the  sure  consequence  of  the 
least  grumbling.  And  if  an  officer  were  sent  into  the  Court  of 
Bequest,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  musketeers  with  screwed  bayonets, 
and  with  orders  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were  to 
vote,  I  know  what  vrould  be  the  duty  of  this  House ;  I  know  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  order  the  offiioer  to  be  taken  and  hanged  up  at  the  door 
of  the  lobby ;  but,  rar,  I  doubt  much  if  such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in 
this  House,  or  in  any  House  of  Commons  that  wiU  ever  be  in  Eng* 
land. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  ima^nary  things ;  I  talk  of  what  has  happened 
to  an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  from  an  English  army ;  not 
only  from  an  English  army,  but  an  army  that  was  raised  by  that  very 
House  of  Commons,  an  army  that  was  paid  by  them,  and  an  army 
that  was  commanded  by  Generals  appointed  by  them.  Therefore,  do 
not  let  us  vainly  imagine  that  an  army,  raised  and  maintained  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  will  alwap  be  submissive  to  them.  If  any 
army  be  so  numerous  as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  overawe  the  Par- 
liament, they  will  be  submissive  as  long  as  the  Parliament  does  nothing 
to  disoblige  their  &vorite  General ;  but,  when  that  case  happens,  I  am 
afraid  that,  in  place  of  the  Parliament's  dismissing  the  army,  the 
army  will  dismiss  the  Parliament,  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  We 
are  come  to  the  Bubicon.  Our  army  is  now  to  be  reduced,  or  it 
never  will  be ;  and  this  Nation,  already  overburdened  with  debts  and 
taxes,  must  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetually  supporting 
a  numerous  standing  army,  and  remain  forever  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  having  its  liberties  and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  any  ftiture 
King  or  Ministry  who  shall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  so,  and  shall 
take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  army  for  that  purpose. 
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86.  AGAINSI  THB  SUCCSaSIOIT  OF  BICHARD   GROICWELL  TO   THB  PBOrSCTO- 
RATB,  leSO.  —  Sir  Henry  rane. 

Tho  foOowing  remarkable  speech,  which  is  given  unabridged,  as  it  appears  in  the  Biographla 
Brittanloft,  did  not  fUI  In  Ita  effect.  Bichard  GromweU  never  appeared  in  public  again,  after  ft 
was  deUvered.  "  This  impetuous  ttxrent,"  says  one  oTYane^a  biogn^ers, "  swept  everything 
before  it.  Oratory,  genius,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  never  achieved  a  more  complete  trimnph. 
It  was  signal  and  decisive,  instantaoeoos  and  irresistible.  It  broke,  and  Ibrvver,  the  poiwer  of 
Bichard  and  his  party.**  Sir  Henry  Yane  was  bom  in  Kent,  England,  in  1612 ;  was  the  fourth 
QoTemor  of  the  colony  of  Masaachusetta,  In  1636 ;  and  was  executed  for  Idgh  treason  on  Tower 
HUl,  in  1662. 

Mb.  Spbakbr, — Among  all  the  people  of  the  nniyerse,  I  know  none 
who  have  shown  so  much  zeal  for  tiie  liberty  of  their  oonntiy  aa  ^e 
English  at  this  tame  have  done ;  —  they  have,  by  the  help  of  dirine 
Providence,  OYeroome  all  obstacles,  and  have  made  themigelYes  free. 
We  have  driven  away  the  hereditary  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
qtthe  expense  of  much  blood  and  treasure,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  hered- 
itary liberty,  a^r  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  kingship ;  i^  there 
is  not  a  man  among  us  who  coold  have  imagined  that  any  pawn  vronld 
be  BO  bold  as  to  <mre  to  attempt  the  ravishing  from  us  ^t  freedom 
which  cost  us  so  much  blood,  and  so  much  labor.  But  so  it  luq^>ens,  I 
know  not  by  what  misfortune,  we  are  fidlen  into  the  error  of  tlKiee  who 
poisoned  the  Emperor  Titus  to  make  room  for  Domitian ;  who  made 
away  Augustus  that  they  might  have  Tiberius ;  and  changed  Claudius 
for  Nero.  I  am  sensible  these  examples  are  foreign  &om  my  subject, 
since  the  Romans  in  those  days  were  buried  in  lewdness  and  luxury, 
whereas  the  people  of  Endand  are  now  renowned  all  over  the  world 
fbr  their  great  virtue  and  <£scipline ;  and  yet, — su£^  an  idiot,  without 
courage,  without  sense,  — nay,  without  ambition, — to  have  dominion 
in  a  country  of  liberty !  One  could  bear  a  little  with  Oliver  Crom- 
weU,  thoueh,  contrary  to  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Parliament,  con- 
trary to  his  duty  to  the  public,  contrary  to  the  respect  he  owed  that 
venerable  body  ^m  whom  he  rec^ved  his  authority,  he  usurped 
the  Qovemment.  His  merit  was  so  extraordinary,  that  our  judgments, 
our  passions,  might  be  blinded  by  it.  He  made  his  way  to  empire  by 
the  most  illustrious  actions ;  he  had  under  his  conmumd  an  army  that 
had  made  him  a  conoueror,  and  a  People  that  had  made  him  their 
General  But,  as  fbr  Kichard  Cromwell,  his  son,  who  is  he  ?  what  are 
his  titles  ?  We  have  seen  that  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side ;  but  did  he 
ever  draw  it  ?  And,  what  is  of  more  importance  in  this  case,  is  A«  fit 
to  get  obedience  firom  a  mighty  Nation,  who  could  never  make  a  foot'- 
inan  obey  him?  Yet,  we  must  recognise  this  man  as  our  King,  under 
the  style  of  Protector ! — a  man  without  birth,  without  courage,  without 
conduct !  For  my  part,  I  deohire.  Sir,  it  shall  never  be  said  ^t  I; 
made  such  a  man  my  master ! 


37.  HOW  PATEIOTS  MAT  BB  MADE.— On  a  motion  for  diamia»inr  him  /hwi  kia 
MqfMty'9  Council,  1740.    Sir  Robert  Wa^le,    Bom^  1676 ;  died,  174ft. 

It  has  been  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  several  gentlemen,  in  vindi- 
cation of  this  motion,  that,  if  it  should  be  carried,  neither  my  Hfe, 
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liberty  nor  estate,  will  be  affected.  Bat  do  tbe  honorable  gentlemen 
conmder  my  character  and  reputaticm  as  of  no  moment?  Is  it  no 
inpfatadon  to  be  arraigned  before  ^tna  Hoose,  in  whioh  I  have  sat  forty 
years,  and  to  have  my  name  transmitted  to  posterity  with  disgrace 
and  infamy  ?  I  will  not  conoeid  my  sentiments,  that  to  be  named 
In  Pariiament  as  a  sobject  of  inquiry,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern ;  but  I  have  the  satis&ction,  at  the  same  time,  to  reflect  that  the 
impression  to  be  made  d^)ends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  charge, 
and  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors.  Had  the  charge  been  reduced  to 
spedfic  alle^tions,  I  should  haTefelt  myself  called  upon  for  a  specific 
defence.  Had  I  served  a  weak  or  wicked  master,  and  implicitly 
obeyed  his  dictates,  obedience  to  his  commands  must  hare  been  my 
only  justification.  But,  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  a 
master  who  wants  no  bad  Ministers,  and  wiMdd  have  heaikened  to 
none,  my  defence  must  rest  on  my  own  conduct.  The  consciousness 
of  innocence  is  sufficient  support  against  my  present  prosecutors. 

Survey  and  examine  the  individuals  who  usually  support  the 
measoreB  of  Government,  and  those  who  are  in  opposition.  Let  us 
see  to  whose  side  the  balance  preponderates.  Look  round  both  Houses, 
and  see  to  which  side  the  balance  of  virtue  and  talents  preponderates. 
Are  all  these  on  one  side,  and  noton  the  other  ?  Or  are  ]dl  these  to 
be  eoonterbalanced  by  an  affected  dakn  to  the  exclusive  title  of  patri- 
otism? Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  patriotism.  A 
venerable  word,  when  duly  practised !  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
of  late  it  has  been  so  much  hackneyed  about,,  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
fiilling  into  disgrace.  The  very  idea  of  true  patriotasm  is  kst ;  and 
the  term  has  been  prostituted  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes.  A 
patriot,  Sir! — Why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms!  I  could 
raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  have  raised 
many  of  them  in  one  night.  It  is  but  revising  to  gratify  an  unrea- 
sonable or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot  I  have  never 
been  afraid  of  making  patriots ;  but  I  disdain  and  despise  all  ^eir 
eflbrts.  This  pretended  virtue  proceeds  from  personal  malice,  and 
from  disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them  whose 
particular  aim  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain,  and  from  what  motive  he 
has  entered  into  the  lists  of  opposition ! 

88.    AQAINSI  MK.  PITT,  1141.— Id. 

Sir,  —  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  debate  while 
it  vras  carried  on,  with  calmness  and  decency,  by  men  who  do  not 
suffer  the  ardor  of  opposition  to  cloud  their  reason,  or  transport  them 
to  such  expressions  as  the  dignity  of  this  assembly  does  not  admit.  I 
have  hith^*to  deferred  to  answer  the  gentleman  who  declaimed  against 
the  bill  with  such  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  such  vehemence  of  ges- 
ture, —  who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  expedients  now  proposed 
with  having  no  regard  to  any  interest  but  their  own,  and  with  making 
laws  only  to  consume  paper,  and  threatened  them  with  the  defection 
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of  their  adherentB,  and  the  loes  of  thor  infliience,  upon  this  new  dis*. 
coyery  of  their  follj,  and  their  ignorance.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  now 
answer  him  for  any  other  pnrpoee  than  to  remind  Urn  how  little  the 
clamors  of  rage,  and  the  petulancy  of  invectives,  contribute  to  the 
parposcB  for  which  this  assembly  is  called  together ;  —  how  little  the 
discovery  of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  Nation  estab- 
lished, by  pompons  diction,  and  theatrical  emotions.  Formidable 
sounds  and  Virions  declamations,  confident  assertions  and  lofty  periods, 
may  afiect  the  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  perhaps  the  gentleman 
may  have  contracted  his  habits  of  oratory  by  converdug  more  with 
those  of  his  own  age  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  sucoessfdl  methods  of  communi- 
cating their  sontiments.  K  the  heat  of  his  tonper,  ^^  would  suffer 
him  to  attend  to  those  whose  age  and  long  acquaintance  with  business 
give  them  an  indisputable  right  to  deference  and  superiority,  he  would 
learn,  in  time,  to  reason  ratiier  than  declaim,  and  to  prel^  justness 
of  argum^t,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets, 
and  splendid  superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  for  a 
moment,  but  which  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  He  will 
learn,  Sir,  that  to  accuse  and  prove  are  veiy  different;  and  that 
reproaches,  unsupported  by  evidence,  affect  only  the  character  of  him 
that  utters  them.  Excursions  of  fancy,  and  flights  of  oratory,  are, 
indeed,  pardonable  in  young  men,  but  in  no  other;  and  it  would 
sorely  contribute  more,  even  to  the  purpose  for  which  some  genilem^ 
appear  to  speak  (that  of  depreciating  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion), to  prove  the  inconveniences  and  injustice  of  this  Bill,  than  barely 
to  assert  them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language,  or  appearance 
of  seal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 


30.  KHPLT  TO  SIR  R.  WALPOLE,  1141.  ^WiUiam  Pitt,  (^erwarOs  Earl  of  Chatham, 

iniUam  Pitt,  flzvt  Earl  of  Chatham,— one  of  the  greatest  oraton  of  modern  times,  and  eapec* 
tally  endeared  to  Americans  ftnr  his  eloquent  appeals  in  their  behalf  against  the  afcgressions  of 
the  Mother  Coontiy, — was  bom  on  the  16th  of  November,  1708,  In  ibe  parish  of  ft.  James,  in 
the  citj  of  Westminster,  Bngland.  and  died  on  the  11th  of  Bfa7, 177S.  His  second  son  w»a  the 
celebrated  William  Pitt,  whose  ftune  equals,  though  it  does  not  eclipse,  that  of  hts  &ther. 
^  Viewing  the  fbnns  of  the  two  Pitto,  (kther  and  son,"  sajs  a  biographer  of  the  lattier,  **«b  they 
stand  in  History,  wiuit  different  emotions  their  images  call  forth  !  The  impassioned  and  romaa- 
tic  tether  seems  like  a  hero  of  chivalry ;  the  stately  and  classical  son,  as  a  Roman  dictator, 
compelled  into  the  dimensions  of  an  English  minister ! "  **The  principle,"  says  Haalitt,  ^by 
which  the  Earl  of  Chatham  exerted  his  influence  over  others,  was  tympatky.  He  himself  eri* 
dently  had  a  strong  possession  of  his  subject,  a  thorough  conviction,  an  intense  interest  *,  and 
this  communicated  itself  fh>m  his  manntr,  firom  the  tones  of  his  voice,  from  his  oommaoding 
attitudes,  and  eager  gestures,  instinctively  and  unavoidably,  to  his  hearers."  The  first  sound  is 
said  to  have  terril\ed  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  immediately  exclaimed,  ^*  We  must  musde  that 
terrible  comet  of  horse."  Sir  Robert  offered  to  promote  Mr.  Pitt  In  the  army,  provided  he  gave 
up  his  seat  in  Parliament.  Probably  Mr.  Pitt  was  unwarrantably  severe  in  the  following  reply 
to  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Sir  Robert.  The  reply  appeared  originally  in  Dr.  Johnson^a  Bcsis- 
ter  of  Debates,  and  probably  received  many  touches  from  his  pen. 

Sir,  —  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and  decency,  charged  upon  me,  I 
shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny ;  —  but  content  myself  with 
wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their 
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jOTtk,  and  not  of  that  mimber  who  are  ignoiant  in  8|nte  of  experience. 
Whether  yoatii  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  aa  a  reproach,  I  will  not, 
Sir,  aflBome  the  province  of  determining ;  —  bat  surely  age  may  become 
justl J  ooBtemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which  it  brings  haye  parsed 
awaj  without  improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  preral  when  the 
puaaions  have  subsided.  The  wret(^  who,  after  having  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  a  tiioosand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose 
age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either 
abhorrence  or  oontempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs  should 
secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  Sir,  is  ^0  to  j&  abhorred,  who, 
as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more 
wicked  with  less  temptation; — who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin 
of  his  country. 

But  youth.  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime :  I  have  been  accused  of 
acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may  either  imply  some 
peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dismmulation  of  my  real  sentiments,  and 
an  adoptioQ  of  the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man.  In  the  first 
sense,  Sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  confuted,  and  deserves  only 
to  be  motioned,  to  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have 
some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under 
any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  how- 
ever matured  by  age  or  modelled  by  experience.  If  any  man  shall, 
by  charging  me  mSi  theatrical  behavior,  imply  that  I  utter  any  sen- 
timents but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  odumniator  and  a  villain ; 
—  nor  shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves. 
I  diall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those 
forma  vrith  which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselves,  —  nor  shall 
anything  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ;  — age,  which  always  brings 
one  privily,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without  punish- 
ment. But  with  regard,  Sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have  avoided 
their  censure :  the  heat  that  offended  them  is  the  ardor  of  conviction, 
and  that  zeal  fi)r  the  service  of  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor 
fear  shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned  while 
my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will 
exert  my  endeavors,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and 
drag  the  thief  to  justice,  —  whoever  may  protect  them  in  their  vilTany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  their  plunder. 


40.  IN  KEPLT  TO  MR.  GBENVILLE,  I'l^—Earlo/Chath0n. 

Sib,  a  charge  is  brought  against  Grentlemen  sitting  in  this  House 
of  giving  birth  to  sedition  in  America.  Several  have  spoken  their 
sentiments  with  freedom  agsdnst  this  unhappy  act,  —  and  that  freedom 
has  become  their  crime.    Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in 
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tlu0  House  impated  as  a  crime.  Bat  the  imputation  shall  not  dis- 
oouia^  me.  The  Oentleman  tells  ns,  America  is  obstinate ;  America 
is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  Ycdiin- 
tarily  to  let  themselycs  be  made  slayes  would  have  beeo  fit  instmmeQts 
to  make  sbkYes  of  all  the  rest  I  come  not  here  aimed  at  all  points 
with  law  cases  and  acts  of  Parliament,  with  the  statute-book  doubled 
down  in  do^*  ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty.  I  would  not  debate 
a  particular  point  of  law  with  the  Gentleman.  I  know  his  abilities. 
But,  for  the  defence  of  liberty,  upon  a  general  prmct{do,  upon  a  Con- 
stitutional principle,  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm, — on  which  I 
dare  meet  any  man. 

The  Gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America.  Are  not  those 
bounties  intended  finaUy  for  the  benefit  of  this  Kingdom  ?  If  they 
are  not,  he  has  misap^ed  the  national  treasures.  He  asks,  When 
were  the  Colonies  emancipated  ?  I  desire  to  know  when  they  were 
made  slaves !  But  I  dwell  not  upon  words.  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm 
that  the  profits  of  Great  Britain  fix>m  the  trade  of  the  Colonies, 
through  all  its  branches,  are  two  millioDS  a  year.  This  is  the  fund 
that  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  This  is  the  price 
America  pays  for  her  protection.  And  shall  a  miserable  financier 
come,  with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the  Exchequer, 
by  the  loss  pf  millions  to  the  Nation  ?  ^ 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  without  doors,  of  the  power,  of  the 
strengUi,  of  America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiooaly 
meddled  with.  In  a  0ood  cause,  the  force  of  tins  country  can  crash 
America  to  atoms.  X  know  the  valor  of  your  troops ;  I  know  the 
skill  of  your  officers.  But  on  this  ground,  —  on  uie  Stamp  Act, 
when  so  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustLoe^  —  I  am  one  who 
will  lifl  up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause,  even  your  success 
would  be  hazaudous.  America,  i£  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong 
man.  She  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the 
Constitution  along  vrith  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  peace  1  To  sheathe 
the  sword,  not  in  its  scabbard,  but  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ? 
Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves,  now  the  whole  House  of  Boiubon  is 
united  against  you  ?  While  France  disturbs  your  fisheries  in  New- 
foundland, embarrasses  your  slave-trade  to  AJ&ica,  and  withholds  from 
your  subjects  in  Canada  their  property  stipulated  by  treaty?  while  the 
ransom  for  the  Manillas  is  deni^  by  Spain  ?  The  Americans  have 
been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will 
you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ?  Bather  let 
prudence  and  temper  come  first  from  this  side !  I  will  undertake  for 
America  that  she  will  follow  the  example. 

«  Be  to  her  faults  &  little  blind  ; 
Be  to  her  virtaes  very  kind.'* 

Let  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed ;  and  let  the  reason  for  the  repeal  — 

*  Mr.  Kogent  had  said  that  a  peppercorn  hi  aoknowledgment  of  the  right  to 
tax  America  was  of  more  ralue  than  milUoDB  without  it. 
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fceotcte  ike  Ad  was  founded  &n  an  emmeous  prirmple — be 
Lei  it  be  mpeaHLed  absalntalj,  totall j,  and  immediately ! 


41.  THE  FUtSr  STEP  TO  RECONCILIATION  WITH   AMERICA.  —  JEflr/  of  Chatham. 
Jan,  aOi|  177ft,  on  Au  motioH  to  withdraw  th«  Britiah  trooptfrom  Batton. 

In  TtnrA  to  this  speeeh,  we  find  In  the  diary  of  Joslah  Qoincy,  jr.,  the  Iblloiring  memoraD- 
doDi :  '^Attended  the  debatet  in  the  Hoaae  of  Lords.  QpoA  fortune  gare  me  one  of  the  beet 
plaoee  for  bearing,  and  taking  a  few  minutes.  Lord  Chatham  rose  like  Marcellos.  His  lan- 
guage, Toioe  and  gesture,  were  more  pathetle  than  I  erer  saw  or  heard  before,  at  the  Bar  or 
Senate.  He  seemed  like  an  old  RomAn  Senator,  rising  with  the  dignity  of  age,  yet  speaking 
with  the  fire  of  youth."  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  also  present  at  the  debate,  said  of  this  speech, 
thai  **  he  had  seen,  In  the  coorse  of  his  life,  sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and  often 
wisdom  without  eloquence }  in  the  present  instJwice,  he  saw  both  united,  and  both,  aa  he  thought. 
In  the  highest  degree  possible.** 

America,  my  Lords,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  this  country  —  tbe 
ooght  not  to  be  reconciled  —  till  the  troops  of  Britain  are  wilJidrawn. 
How  can  America  trust  you,  with  the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?  IIow 
can  she  suppose  that  you  mean  less  than  bondage  or  death  ?  I  there- 
fore mo7e  that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  advismg  that 
immediate  orders  be  despatched  to  General  Gage,  for  removing  his 
Majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston.  The  way  must  be  immedi- 
ately opened  for  reconciliation.  It  will  soon  be  too  late.  An  hour 
DOW  lost  in  allaying  ferments  in  America  may  produce  years  of  calam- 
ity. Never  will  I  desert,  for  a  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty 
buoness.  Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  i 
will  pursue  it  to  the  end.  I  wUl  knock  at  the  door  of  this  sleeping 
and  confounded  Ministry,  and  wiU,  if  it  be  possible,  rouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger. 

I  contend  not  hr  Indulgence,  but  fer  justice,  to  America.  What  is 
our  right  to  persist  in  such  cruel  and  vindictive  acts  against  a  loyal, 
respectable  people  ?  They  say  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them  without 
their  consent  They  say  truly.  Bepresentation  and  taxation  must  go 
together ;  they  are  inseparable.  I  therefore  urge  and  conjure  your 
Lordships  immediately  to  adopt  this  conciliating  measure.  If  illegal 
violences  have  been,  as  it  is  said,  committed  in  America,  prepare  the 
way — open  the  door  of  possibility  —  ibr  acknowledgment  and  satis- 
faction ;  but  proceed  not  to  such  coercion  —  such  proscription :  cease 
your  indiscriminate  inflictions;  amerce  not  thirty  thousand;  oppress 
not  three  millions ;  irritate  them  not  to  unappeasable  rancor,  fi)r  the 
&ult  of  forty  or  fifty.  Such  severity  of  injustice  must  forever  render 
incurable  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted.  What  though  you  march 
from  town  to  town,  from  province  to  provmce  ?  What  though  you 
enforce  a  temporary  and  local  submission ;  —  how  shall  you  secure  the 
obedience  of  the  country  you  leave  behind  you  in  your  progress  ?  — 
How  grasp  the  dominion  of  eighteen  hundred  iniles  of  continent, 
populous  in  numbers,  strong  in  valor,  liberty,  and  the  means  of 
renstanoe? 

The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation,  in  America,  is  the  same 
which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolenoes  and  ship-money,  in  Eng- 
land ;  —  the  same  spirit  which  called  all  England  on  its  legs,  and,  by 
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the  Bill  of  Rights,  vindioated  the  EngUah  Coostitation ;  —  the  same 
spirit  which  established  the  great  Amdamental  essential  maxim  of 
your  liberties,  that  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his 
own  consent.  This  glorious  Whig  spirit  animates  three  millions  in 
America,  who  prefer  poverty,  with  liberty,  to  gilded  chains  and  sordid 
affluence ;  and  who  will  die  in  defence  of  thdr  rights  as  men,  as  free- 
men. What  shall  oppose  this  spirit,  aided  by  the  congenial  flame 
glowing  in  the  breast  of  eveiy  Whig  in  England  ?  "  T  is  liberty  to 
liberty  engaged,"  that  they  wiU  defend  themselTCS,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  In  this  great  cause  they  are  inunovably  allied :  it  is 
the  alliance  of  God.  and  nature,  — immutable,  eternal,  — fixed  as  the 
firmament  of  Heayen. 


42.  BEPEAL  CLAIMED  BT  AMEBIGANS  AS  A  BIQBT.— From  C*«  mum. 

It  is  not  repealing  this  or  that  act  of  Parliament,  —  it  is  not 
repealing  a  piece  of  parchment, — that  can  restore  America  to  our  bosom. 
You  must  repeal  her  fears  and  her  resentments ;  and  yon  may  then 
hope  for  her  love  and  gratituda  But,  now,  insulted  with  an  armed 
force  posted  at  Boston,  irritated  with  a  hostile  array  before  her 
eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  could  force  them,  would  be  suspicious  and 
insecure, — the  dictates  of  fear,  and  the  extortions  of  force !  But  it  is 
more  than  evident  that  you  cannot  force  them,  principled  and  united 
as  they  are,  to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission.  Repeal,  there- 
fore, my  Lords,  I  say  !  But  bare  repeal  will  not  satisfy  tiiis  enlight- 
ened and  spirited  People.  You  must  go  through  the  work.  You 
must  declare  you  ha^e  no  right  to  tax.  Then  they  may  trust  you. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Every  moment  is  big  with  dangers. 
While  I  am  speaking,  the  decisive  blow  may  be  struck,  and  millions 
involved  in  the  consequence.  The  very  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in 
civil  and  unnatural  war  will  make  a  wound  which  years,  perhaps  ages, 
may  not  heal.     It  will  be  immedicahili  vulnus. 

When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  from 
America,  —  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  — 
you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  I  must 
declare  and  avow,  that,  in  the  master  States  of  the  world,  I  know  not 
the  People  nor  the  Senate,  who,  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult 
circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  delegates  of  America 
assembled  in  Oeneral  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  For  genuine  sagacity, 
fer  singular  moderation,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly  spirit,  sublime  senti- 
ments, and  simplicity  of  language,  —  for  everything  respectable  and 
honorable,  —  they  stand  unrivalled.  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to  estab- 
lish despotism  over  such  a  mighty  Oondnental  Nation,  must  be  vain, 
must  be  fittal.  This  wise  People  speak  out.  They  do  not  hold  the 
language  of  slaves.  They  tell  you  what  they  mean.  They  do  not 
ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws  as  a  favor.  They  claim  it  as  a  right  — 
they  demand  it.    They  tell  you  they  will  not  submit  to  them.     And 
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I  tell  yoa,  the  acts  most  be  repealed.  We  shall  be  feroed  ultimately 
to  retnet.  Let  ub  retract  while  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say 
we  must  necessaiilj  undo  these  violent,  oppressiye  acts.  Thej  must 
be  repealed.  Yoa  wiU  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you 
will,  in  the  end,  repeal  them.  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I  will 
ocmaent  to  be  taken  ibr  an  idiot,  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed.^ 
Avoid,  then,  this  humiliating,  this  disgraoefiil  necessity.  Every 
motive  of  justice  and  of  policy,  of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges 
you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America,  oy  a  removal  of  your  tro^ 
from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your  acts  of  Parliament.  On  the  other 
band,  every  danger  and  eveiy  haaard  impend,  to  deter  you  firom  per* 
severance  in  your  present  ruinous  measures  :  —  foreign  war  hanging 
over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread,  —  France  and  Spain 
watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  the  maturity  of  your  errors  ! 

To  condttde,  mv  Lords :  if  the  Ministers  thus  persevere  in  misad- 
vising and  misleading  the  King,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  the  Crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that 
they  will  make  his  Crown  not  worth  his  wearing ;  I  will  not  say  that 
the  King  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  Kingdom  is 
undone !  

43.    LORD  NOBTH'S  MZNISTBT  DENOUNCED,  1776.  — /d. 
In  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Thi  noble  Duke  is  extremely  angry  with  me,  that  I  did  not  consult 
him  before  bringing  in  the  present  Bill.  I  would  ask  the  noble  Duke, 
Does  he  oonsmt  me,  or  do  I  desire  to  be  previously  told  of  any 
motions  or  measures  he  thinks  fit  to  propose  to  this  House  ?  This 
Bill,  he  says,  has  been  hurried.  Has  he  considered  how  the  case 
really  stands  ?  Here  we  are  told  that  America  is  in  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion ;  and  I  am  charged  with  hurrying  matters !  The  opponents 
of  this  Bill  may  flatter  themselves  that  it  will  sink  into  silence,  and 
be  forgotten.  They  will  find  their  mistake.  This  Bill,  thou^ 
rejected  here,  will  make  its  way  to  the  public,  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
remotest  wilds  of  America  \  It  will,  I  trust,  remain  a  monument  of 
my  poor  endeavors  to  serve  my  country;  and,  however  fiiulty  or 
defective  it  may  be,  it  will,  at  least,  manifest  how  zealous  I  have  been 
to  avert  the  storms  which  seem  ready  to  burst  on  that  country,  and  to 
overwhelm  it  forever  in  ruin. 

Yet,  when  I  consider  the  whole  case  as  it  lies  before  me,  I  am  not 
much  astonished.  I  am  not  surprised  that  men  who  hate  liberty 
should  detest  those  who  prize  it ;  or  that  men  who  want  virtue  them- 
selves should  endeavor  to  depreciate  those  who  possess  it.  Were  I 
disposed  to  pursue  this  theme  to  the  extent  that  truth  would  warranty 
I  could  demonstrate  that  the  whole  of  your  political  conduct  has  been 
one  omtinued  series  of  weakness,  temerity,  and  despotism ;  of  blun- 

*  Tho  prediction  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  yerified.  After  three  years'  fruit- 
less war,  the  repeal  of  the  offensiye  aots  was  sent  oat  as  a  peaoe-offering  to  the  Col- 
onists ;  bttt  it  was  too  late. 
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deiin^  ign<ttanoe,  and  wanton  ne^^igBOoe;  and  of  tiie  moat  notorioia 
s^rvilitj,  ind^noity,  and  oorraption.  On  leoonsidaiation,  I  mnflt. 
allow  you  (>n0  merit,  —  a  strict  attention  to  yoor  own  intereate.  In 
that  view,  you  appear  aound  statesmen  and  able  politidaDS.  Yon  well 
know,  if  the  present  measnre'' should  prevail,  that  yon  must  instantly 
relinquish  your  plaoes.  I  doubt  much  whether  yon  will  be  able  to 
keep  them  on  any  ternia.  But  sure  I  am,  such  are  your  well-known  ' 
characters  and  aJ^ties,  that  any  plan  of  reoondliatmn,  however  mod- 
erate, wise  and  feasible,  must  &il  in  your  hands.  Such,  then,  bang 
your  precarious  situations,  who  can  wouder  that  you  should  put  a  neg- 
ative on  any  measure  whi(^  must  annihilate  your  power,  deprive  you 
of  your  emoluments,  and  at  onoe  reduce  you  to  that  state  of  insig- 
nificance for  which  you  were  by  €rod  and  Nature  designed  ? 


44.  AOAINOT  JSMPLOTINO  INDIANS  IN  WAA.-^Earlof  Ckathan^, 

In  the  ooorM  of  the  debate,  November  18, 1777,  daring  which  the  But  of  Chatham  made  the 
eloquent  speech  from  which  the  two  following  extracts  are  taken,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Northern  department,  advocated  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war, 
contending  that,  besides  its  policy  and  necessity,  the  measure  was  also  allowable  on  principle  i 
for  that  "  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  ose  all  the  means  that  Ood  and  Nature  had  put  into 
our  Aomfo."    The  following  is  a  resumption  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  speech  of  the  same  day. 

Who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of 
our  army,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  ?  —  to  call  into  civilized  alliance 
the  wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods ;  to  delegate  to  the  merci- 
less Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights ;  and  to  wage  the  horrors 
of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My  Lords,  these  enormi- 
ties cry  aloud  fi)r  redress  and  punishment ;  but,  atrocious  as  they  are, 
they  Imve  found  a  defender  in  this  House.  "  It  is  perfectly  justifia- 
ble," says  a  noble  Lord,  "to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  Nature 
put  into  our  hands."  I  am  astonished,  shocked,  to  hear  such  princi- 
ples confessed,  —  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  even  in  this 
country ;  — principles  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  unchris- 
tian !  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  trespassed  again  upon 
your  attention;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation  —  I  feel  myself 
impelled  by  every  duty  to  proclaim  it.  As  members  of  this  House, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  we  are  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  bar- 
barous proposition.  "  That  God  and  Nature  put  into  our  hands  ! " 
What  ideas  that  noble  Lord  may  entertain  of  Gt)d  and  Nature,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such  abominable  principles  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  to  humanity.  What !  attribute  the  sacred 
sanction  of  God  and  Nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping- 
knife, — to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims  I  Such  horrible  notions  shook 
every  precept  of  religion,  revealed  or  natural ;  every  sentiment  of 
honor,  every  generous  feeling  of  humanity ! 

These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of 
them,  demand  most  decisive  indignation !  I  call  upon  that  Right 
Beverend  Bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  Grospel,  and  pious  pastora 
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of  om  Churoh;  I  ocmjure  them  to  joiii  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  ybdi- 
catetiieroligioiiof  thfiirGod!  Iiqctpesl  to  the  wudom  and  the  law  of 
thk  learned  Beixdi,  to  defend  and  support  the  justioe  of  their  ooontry ! 
I  call  upon  the  BiehopB  to  interpoee  the  tmeallied  sanotitj  of  their 
lawn ;  npon  the  judges,  to  interpose  the  purity  of  th^  ermine,  to  save 
•  us  from  this  pollution !  I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  Lordiahips  to 
Tevereneeihedignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own!  I 
call  upon  the  S{Hrit  and  humanity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the 
national  oharaoter!  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Constitution !  From 
the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  waUs,  the  immortal  ancestor  *  of  the 
noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country ! 
In  vain  did  he  lead  your  victorious  fleets  agamst  the  hoasted  Armada 
of  Spain,  —  in  vain  did  he  defend  and  estuilish  the  honor,  the  liber- 
ties, the  religum,  the  PrctegUmt  EeUgicn  of  his  country,  —  if  these 
more  than  Fopii^  cruelties  and  Inquisitonal  practices  are  let  loose 
amongiBt  us  !  Turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  con- 
nections, friends  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  &r  the 
blood  of  man,  woman  and  diild?  Send  forth  the  infidel  savage? 
Against  whom  ?  Against  your  Protestant  brethren !  To  lay  waste 
tt^  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  raoe  and 
name,  wUh  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war !  Spain  aimed 
heroelf  with  Uood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Amer- 
ica ;  and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish  cru- 
elty ;  —  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren 
and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and 
religion, — endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity! 
My  Lords,  this  awftd  su^ect,  so  important  to  our  honor,  our  Con- 
stitution, and  our  religion,  demands  the  most  solemn  and  dSectual 
inquiry.  And  I  again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the  united  powers 
of  tiie  State,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp 
upon  it  an  inddible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  And  I  a«un 
implore  those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  fhose  iniqmties 
fkmi  among  us.  Let  them  perform  a  lustration ;  let  than  purify  this 
House  and  this  country  irom  this  sin.  My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  my  indigna- 
tion were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this 
night  in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giv- 
ing this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enor- 
mous prindples.  

45.  BUINOUS  OONSBQUENCIS  OV  THE  AMmtlCAN  WAB.— Jar/e/OtaOlam. 

Ton  cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  present  measures;  you 
cannot  mbdue  her  by  your  present,  or  by  any  measures.  What,  then, 

*  Lord  Howstd  of  Effingham,  who  eommanded  the  ^j^ish  fleet  oj^wsed  to  tho 
Spanish  Armada,  and  from  whom  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  deaoended.  The  tapestry 
in  the  Honse  of  Lords  represented  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
in  1588.  In  Ootober,  1834,  this  tapestry  was  bnmed  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  two  Honses  of  Parliament. 
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can  70a  do  ?  Y<m  cannot  conquer,  70a  cannot  eun,  bat  yon  can 
addreu.  In  a  just  and  neoaearj  war,  to  maintain  &e  rights  or  honor 
of  my  country,  I  woold  strip  tlie  shirt  from  my  back  m  its  behalf. 
But,  in  such  a  war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  prindnle,  impraeticaUe  in  its 
means,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  I  would  not  contribute  a  sin^^ 
efifort,  nor  a  single  shilling. 

My  Lords,  I  have  submitted  to  you  with  the  freedom  and  truth  * 
which  I  think  my  duty,  my  sentiments  on  your  present  awM  situa* 
tion.  I  have  kid  before  you  the  ruin  of  your  power,  the  disgrace  of 
your  reputation,  the  pollution  of  your  discipline,  the  coutaminatioa  of 
your  morals,  the  complication  of  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic,  that 
overwhelm  your  sinking  country.  Your  dearest  interests,  your  own 
liberties,  the  Constitution  itself,  totter  to  the  foundation.  All  this 
difigraoeM  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is  the  monstrous  ofipring 
of  this  unnatural  war.  We  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  too  long. 
Let  us  now  stop  short.  This  is  the  crisis,  —  it  may  be  the  (mly  crisis, 
—  of  time  and  situation,  to  give  us  a  possibility  of  escape  from  Hie 
fatal  ef^ts  of  our  delusions.  But  if,  in  an  obstinate  and  in&tuated 
perseverance  in  folly,  we  meanly  echo  back  the  peremptory  words  this 
day  presented  to  us,  —  words  expressing  an  unalterable  determination 
to  persist  in  the  measures  against  America, — nothing  can  save  this 
devoted  country  from  complete  and  final  ruin.  We  madly  rush  into 
multiplied  miseries,  and  plunge  into  "  confusion  worse  confounded.*' 


40.  AMJEBIGA  TTNCONQUER ABLE.  —  £ar/  of  CAo/ton,   Jfotwni^r  18,  1777,  M  th» 
Address  of  Thanks  to  the  King. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment.  It  is  no 
time  for  adulation.  The  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us,  in  this 
rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  Throne, 
in  the  language  of  Truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion 
and  darkness  which  envelop  it ;  and  display,  in  its  Adl  danger  and 
genuine  colors,  the  ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors.  Can  Minis- 
ters still  presume  to  expect  support  in  their  in&tuation  ?  Can  Par- 
liament be  so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  duty  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into 
the  loss  of  the  one,  and  the  violation  of  the  other ;  —  as  to  give  an 
unlimited  support  to  measures  which  have  heaped  disgrace  and  mis- 
fortune upon  us  ',  measures  which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing 
empire  to  rum  and  contempt  ?  But  yesterday^  and  England  might 
have  stood  against  the  world :  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  rever- 
ence I  France,  my  Lords,  has  insulted  you.  She  has  encouraged 
and  sustained  America ;  and,  whether  America  be  wrong  or  ri^t,  the 
dignity  of  this  country  ought  to  spurn  at  the  officious  insult  of  French 
interference.  Can  even  our  Ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating  dis- 
grace ?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it  ?  Do  they  presume  even  to  hint  a 
vindication  of  their  honor,  and  the  dignity  of  the  State,  by  requiring 
the  dismissal  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America  ?  The  People,  whom 
they  afibcted  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but  whose  growing  power  has 
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at  last  obtuned  the  name  of  enemies,  —  the  People  with  whom  they 
have  engaged  this  ooontry  in  war,  and  against  whom  the j  now  eommand 
oar  im^dt  support  in  every  measure  of  desperate  hostility,  — this 
People,  despised  as  rebels,  or  acknowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted 
against  yon,  supplied  widi  every  military  store,  their  interests  con- 
sdted,  and  tiieir  Ambassadors  entertained,  by  your  inveterate  enemy ! 
—  and  oor  Ministers  dare  not  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect ! 

My  Lords,  this  minoos  and  ignominious  situation,  where  we  cannot 
act  with  success  nor  suffer  with  honor,  calls  upon  us  to  remonstrate 
in  the  strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth,  to  rescue  the  ear  of 
Majesty  from  the  delusions  which  surround  it.  You  cannot,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in 
three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing,  and  suffered  much.  You  may 
swell  every  expense,  and  stnun  every  effort,  still  more  extravagantly ; 
accumulate  every  assistance  yon  can  beg  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  bar- 
ter with  every  little  pitiful  German  Pnnce,  that  seUs  and  sends  his 
subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country :  your  efforts  are  forever 
vain  and  impotent,  —  doubly  so  fi^m  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  yon 
rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your 
eo^nies,  to  overrun  them  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine  and  of 
plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hire* 
nng  cruelty !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Knglishman,  while 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  counl^,  I  never  would  lay  down  mj 
arms!  —  nev»!  never!  never! 


47.    ON  PREQUENT  EXECUTIONS,  1777— 5»r  W.  Meredith, 

Whether  hanging  ever  did,  or  can,  answer  any  good  purpose,  1 
doubt :  but  the  cruel  exhibition  of  every  execution-day  is  a  proof  that 
hanging  carries  no  terror  with  it.  The  multiplicity  of  our  hanging 
laws  has  produced  these  two  things :  frequency  of  condemnation,  and 
freq[uent  pardons.  If  we  look  to  the  executiqns  themselves,  what  exam- 
ples do  they  give  ?  The  thief  dies  either  hardened  or  penitent.  All 
that  admiration  and  contempt  of  death  with  which  heroes  and  martyrs 
inspire  good  men  in  a  good  cause,  the  abandoned  villain  feels,  in  seeing 
a  desperado  like  himsdf  meet  death  with  intrepidity.  The  penitent 
thief,  on  the  other  hand,  often  makes  the  sober  villain  think,  that  by 
robbery,  forgery  or  murder,  he  can  relieve  all  his  wants ;  and,  if  he  be 
brought  to  justice,  the  puidshment  will  be  short  and  trifling,  and  the 
rewu*d  eternal. 

When  a  member  of  Parliament  brings  in  a  new  hanging  law,  he 
b^ns  with  mentioning  some  injury  that  maybe  done  to  private  prop- 
erty, for  which  a  man  is  not  yet  liable  to  be  hanged ;  and  then  pro- 
poses the  gallows  as  the  specific  and  infallible  means  of  cure  and  pre- 
vention.    One  Mary  Jones  was  executed,  whose  case  I  shall  just 
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mentioa.  She  was  vety  young,  and  moet  lemaikaUy  handsome.  Sha 
weat  to  a  linen-draper's  ^p,  took  some  ooarse  linen  off  the  ooontec, 
and  slipped  it  under  her  doak ;  the  shopmaii  saw  her,  aad  she  laid  it 
down :  for  this  she  was  hanged.  Her  defence  was  (I  have  the  trial 
in  mj  pocket),  "  that  she  had  lived  in  credit  and  wanted  for  nothing, 
till  a  press-gang  came  and  stole  her  husband  from  her ;  but,  since  then, 
she  had  no  bed  to  lie  on ;  nothing  to  give  her  children  to  eat ;  and 
they  were  almost  naked :  and  perhaps  she  mi^t  have  done  something 
wrong,  for  she  hardly  knew  what  she  did."  The  parish  officers  testi- 
fied the  truth  of  this  story :  but  it  seems  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  shop-lifting  about  Ludgate ;  an  example  was  thought  necessary ; 
and  this  woman  was  hanged  for  the  comfort  and  satis&ction  of  some 
shopkeepers  in  Ludgate-street! 

And  for  what  cause  was  GKkL's  creatbn  robbed  of  this  its  noUest 
work  ?  It  was  for  no  injury;  but  for  a  mere  attempt  to  clothe  two 
naked  children  by  unlawiul  means!  Compare  this  with  what  the 
State  did,  and  wiUi  what  the  law  did !  The  State  bereaved  the  woman 
of  her  husband,  and  the  children  of  a  &ther,  who  was  all  thdr  sup- 
port ;  the  law  deprived  the  woman  of  her  life,  and  the  children  of 
their  remaining  parent,  exposing  them  to  every  danger,  insnlty  and 
merciless  treatment,  that  dfistitute  and  helpless  or|dians  can  saflfer. 
Take  all  the  circumstances  together,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  foul^  mui^ 
der  was  ever  committed  tigainst  the  law  than  the  murder  of  this  wcnnan 
by  the  law !  Some  who  hear  me  are  perhaps  blaming  the  judges,  tha 
jury,  and  the  hangman ;  but  neither  judge,  jury  nor  hangman,  are  to 
blame ;  —  they  are  but  ministerial  agents :  the  true  hangman  is  the 
member  of  Parliament.  Here,  here  are  the  guilty ;  he  who  frames 
the  bloody  law  is  answerable  for  the  bloody  deed,  —  for  all  the  injustice, 
all  the  wretchedness,  all  the  sin,  that  proceed  from  it ! 


48.  ON  PARTJAMKNTABY  INNOVATIONS.  —  Jfr.  Beou/oy. 

To  calumniate  innovation,  and  to  decry  it,  is  preposterous.  Have 
there  never  been  any  innovations  on  the  CJonstitution  ?  Can  it  be  for- 
gotten, for  one  moment,  that  all  the  advantages,  civil  and  political, 
which  we  enjoy  at  this  hour,  are  in  reality  the  immediate  and  fortunate 
effects  of  innovation?  It  is  by  innovations  that  the  English  Constitu- 
tion has  grown  and  flourished.  It  is  by  innovations  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  risen  to  importance.  It  was  at  different  eras  that  the 
counties  and  towns  were  empowered  to  elect  representatives.  Even  the 
office  of  Speaker  was  an  innovation ;  for  it  was  not  heard  of  tall  the 
time  of  Richard  the  Second.  What  was  more,  the  freedom  of  speech, 
now  so  highly  valued,  was  an  innovation ;  for  there  were  times  when* 
no  member  dared  to  avow  his  sentiments,  and  when  his  head  must 
have  answered  for  the  boldness  of  his  tongue.  To  argue  against  inno- 
vations, is  to  argue  against  improvements  of  every  kmd.  When  the 
followers  of  Wickliffe  maintained  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
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against  absurdity  and  superstition,  "  No  innovation,"  was  the  cry ;  and 
the  fires  of  persecution  blazed  over  the  Elingdom.  "  Let  there  be  no 
innoyation,"  is  ever  the  maxim  of  the  ignorant,  the  interested,  and  the 
worthless.  It  is  the  favorite  tenet  of  ti^e  servile  advocate  of  tyranny. 
It  is  the  motto  which  Bigotry  has  inscribed  on  her  banners.  It  is  the 
barrier  that  opposes  every  improvement,  political,  civil,  and  religious. 
To  reprobate  all  innovations  on  the  Constitution,  is  to  suppose  that  it 
is  periect.  But  perfection  was  not  its  attribute  either  in  the  Saxon 
or  Norman  times.  It  is  not  its  attribute  at  the  present  moment. 
Alterations  are  perpetually  necessary  in  every  Constitution ;  for  the 
Government  should  be  accommodated  to  the  times,  to  the  circum- 
stances, to  the  wants  of  a  People,  which  are  ever  changing. 


48.   THB  JOLLY  OV  RELIGIOUS  l^SBSECVnOV.  — Compilation, 

Mb.  Speaker,  it  behoves  the  piety  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment to  disappoint  these  endeavors  to  make  religion  itself  an  en^e 
of  sedition.  Sir,  the  very  worst  mischief  that  can  be  done  to  religion 
is  to  pervert  it  to  the  purposes  of  &ction.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not 
more  distant  than  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Grospel  and  the  malig- 
oant  spirit  of  party.  The  most  impious  wars  ever  made  were  those 
odled  holy  wars.  He  who  hates  another  man  for  not  being  a  Chris- 
tian is  himself  not  a  Christian.  Toleration  is  the  basis  of  all  publio 
Joiet.  It  is  a  charter  of  freedom  given  to  the  mind,  more  valuable, 
think,  than  that  which  secures  our  persons  and  estates.  Indeed, 
they  are  inseparably  connected ;  for,  where  the  mind  is  not  free,  where 
the  conscience  is  enthralled,  there  is  nd  freedom.  I  repeat  it ;  perse- 
cution is  as  impious  as  it  is  cruel  and  unwise.  It  not  only  opposes 
every  precept  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  invades  the  prerogative  of 
God  Himpelf.  It  is  a  usurpation  of  the  attributes  which  belong  exclu- 
sivdy  to  the  Most  High.  It  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  ascend  into  His 
Throne,  to  wield  His  sceptre,  and  to  hurl  His  thunderbolts. 

And  then  its  own  history  proves  how  tiselets  it  is.  Truth  is  immor- 
tal ;  the  sword  cannot  pierce  it,  fire  cannot  consume  it,  prisons  cannot 
incarcerate  it,  &mine  cannot  starve  it ;  all  the  violence  of  men,  stirred 
Qp  by  the  power  and  subtlety  of  hell,  cannot  put  it  to  death.  In  the 
person  of  its  martyrs  it  bids  defiance  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant  who  per- 
secutes it,  and  with  the  martyr's  last  breath  predicts  itspwn  full  and 
final  triumphs.  The  Pagan  persecuted  the  Christian,  but  yet  Chris- 
tianity lives.  The  Koman  Catholic  persecuted  the  Protestant,  but  yet 
Protestantism  lives.  The  Protestant  persecuted  the  Roman  Catholic, 
but  yet  Catholicism  lives.  The  Church  of  England  persecuted  the 
Nonconformists,  and  yet  Nonconformity  lives.  Nonconformists  perse- 
cuted Episcopalians,  yet  Episcopacy  lives.  When  persecution  is  car- 
ried to  ita  extreme  length  of  extirpating  heretics.  Truth  may  be  extin- 
guished in  one  place,  but  it  will  break  out  in  another.  If  opinions 
cannot  be  put  down  by  argument,  they  cannot  by  power.  Truth  gains 
14 
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th^  victory  in  the  end,  not  only  by  its  own  oTidences,  bat  by  the  sofo- 
jngB  of  its  oonfeesors.  Therefore,  Sir,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  establish 
peace  among  the  People,  we  must  allow  men  to^  judge  freely  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  to  embrace  that  opinion  they  tlunk  ri^t,  without  any 
hope  of  temporal  reward,  without  any  fear  of  temporal  punishment. 


60.  AMERICA'S  OBUGATIONS  TO  ENGLAKD,  1766.  —  CoZ.  Barri,in  replff  to  Chart f 
TowntktnA^  a  member  of  (Ac  Minietrp. 

Thb  honorable  member  has  asked :  —  "  And  now  will  these  Amer- 
icans, children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indnlg^ioe,  and 
protected  by  our  arms,  —  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  ?  ** 
They  planted  by  your  care  !  —  No,  your  oppressions  planted  th^n  in 
Amenca!  They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated  and 
inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the 
hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and,  among  others,  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  savsjffd  foe  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say  the  most  formiaable,  of  any  People  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth ; 
and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  ESoglish  liberty,  our  American 
brethren  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  those  they 
suffered  in  their  own  country  from  the  hands  of  those  that  should 
have  been  their  friends. 

They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  I  —  They  grew  by  your 
neglect  of  them!  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that 
care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  them,  in  one  department 
and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their 
actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them ;  men  whose  behavior,  on  many  occa- 
sions, has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within 
them ;  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice,  some  who,  to 
my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape 
b^^  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own. 

They  protected  by  yowr  arms  !  —  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms 
in  your  defence !  —  have  exerted  a  valor,  amidst  their  constant  and 
laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  coxmtry  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings 
to  your  emolument.  And,  believe  me,  —  remember  I  this  day  told 
you  so,  —  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that  People  at 
first  will  accompany  them  still ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain 
myself  further.  Gcd  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  ^peak  from  motives 
of  party  heat.  What  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  However  superior  to  me,  in  general  knowledge  and  exp&- 
nence,  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to 
know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been 
conversant  in  that  country.  The  People,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
loyal  as  any  subjects  the  King  has ;  but  they  are  a  People  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  if  they  should  ever  be  violated. 
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8L  REPLY  TO  lORD  NORTH,  1W4.  —  Col.  Barri.    Bwn,  1T27  j  died,  1802. 

^fbea  inteIHgenee  of  the  destnictloa  of  the  te*  at  Boston,  Deo.  18, 1773,  reached  Englaad,  !l 
««•  made  the  ralijeet  of  a  messaffe  flnon  the  Throne  to  both  Hooaea  of  ParUament  The  bill 
riiutUog  ap  the  port  of  Boston  fSi^owed.  Then  Bucceeded  two  more  measures,  by  one  of  which 
the  eharter  of  Maasachosefcta  Bay  was  entirely  sabroted,  and  the  nomfauition  of  conndUora. 
magiatratea,  aod  all  cirQ  oflieers,  vested  In  the  Crown ;  and  Iqr  the  other  it  was  provided,  that 
If  any  person  were  indicted  in  the  Prorince  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  murder,  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  it  should  appear  to  the  Governor,  by  taiftimation  on  oath,  that  the  act  waa 
eommitted  in  the  exercise  or  aid  of  the  maglstraiQy  Ui  aappresaing  tumulU  and  riots,  and  that 
a  bfr  tolal  eould  not  be  had  in  the  proyinee,  he  shook!  send  ttte  person  so  indicted  to  any  other 
odony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  flbr  ferlaL  While  the  two  meaancaa  last  named  weca  pending,  tha 
floOowing  remarks  were  made  in  ParUament  by  GoL  Barr^. 

Sir,  tills  proposition  is  so  glaring ;  so  unprecedented  in  any  former 
proceedings  of  Parliament ;  so  unwarranted  by  any  delay,  denial  or 
provocation  of  justice,  in  America;  so  big  with  misery  and  oppression 
to  that  country,  and  with  danger  to  this,  —  that  the  first  blush  of  it 
18  sufficient  to  abirm  and  rouse  me  to  opposition.  It  is  proposed  to 
stigmatize  a  whole  People  as  persecutors  of  innocence,  and  men  inca^ 
pable  of  doing  justice ;  yet  yoil  have  not  a  single  fact  on  which  to 
ground  that  imputation !  I  expected  the  noble  Lord  would  have  sup- 
ported this  motion  by  producing  instances  in  which  officers  of  Govern- 
ment in  America  had  been  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vengeance, 
and  brought  to  cruel  and  dishonorable  deaths,  by  the  violence  and 
injostioe  of  American  juries.  But  he  has  not  produced  <me  such 
instance ;  and  I  will  tell  you  more.  Sir,— he  cannot  produce  one !  The 
instances  which  have  happened  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  proper 
sition.  Ool.  Preston  and  the  soldiers  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  Peo- 
ple were  Mrly  tried,  and  fully  acquitted.  It  was  an  American  jury, 
a  New  Enghind  jury,  a  Boston  jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  Uiem. 
CoL  Preston  has,  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  very  town  in  which  their  fellow-citizens  had  been  sacrificed  were 
his  advocates  and  defenders.  Is  this  the  return  you  make  them  ?  Is 
this  the  encouragement  you  give  them  to  persevere  in  so  laudable  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  moderation?  But  the  noble  Lord  says,  "  We 
most  now  show  the  Americans  that  we  will  no  longer  sit  quiet  under 
their  insults."  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  declamation,  unbe- 
coming the  character  and  place  of  him  who  utters  it.  In  what 
moment  have  you  been  quiet  ?  Has  not  your  Government,  fi)r  many 
years  past,  been  a  series  of  irritating  and  ofiensive  measures,  without 
policy,  principle  or  moderation  ?  Have  not  your  troops  and  your 
ships  made  a  vam  and  insulting  parade  in  their  streets  and  in  tiieir 
harbors  ?  Have  you  not  stimulated  discontent  into  disaffection,  and 
are  you  not  now  goading  disaffection  into  rebellion  ?  Can  you  expect 
to  be  well  informed  when  you  listen  only  to  partisans  ?  Can  you 
expect  to  do  justice  when  you  will  not  hear  the  accused  ? 

Let  the  banners  be  once  spread  in  America,  and  you  are  an  undone 
People.  You  are  ur^ng  this  desperate,  this  destructive  issue.  In 
assenting  to  your  late  Bill,"^  I  resisted  the  violence  of  Am|rica  at  Hie 
hazard  of  my  popularity  there.  I  now  resist  your  frenzy  at  the  same  risk 

*  The  Boston  Pbrt  Bill ;  for  his  vote  in  &yor  of  which  the  portrait  of  Barr6  wae 
reaooTod  from  Fkuwoil  Hall. 
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here.  I  know  the  vaet  saperiority  of  yoar  disdplined  troospa  oyer  the 
Provincials ;  but  beware  how  jou  sappl  j  the  want  of  discipline  by  da^ 
peration !  What  madness  is  it  that  prompts  you  to  attempt  obtaining 
that  by  force  which  you  may  more  certainly  procure  by  requiaiion  ? 
The  Ajnericans  may  be  flattered  into  anything;  but  they  are  too  much 
like  yourselves  to  be  driven.  Have  some  indulgence  for  your  own 
likeness;  respect  their  sturdy  English  virtue;  retract  your  odious 
exertions  of  authority,  and  remember  that  the  first  step  towards  mak- 
ing them  contribute  to  your  wants  is  to  reconcile  them  to  your  Gov- 
ernment. 


^  BOLD  PREDICnOlCS,  1116.— JokH  Wilk—.    Bom,  1717 ;  dictf,  1797. 

Mb.  Spsakjsr  :  The  Address  to  the  King,  upon  the  disturbances 
in  North  America,  now  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  appears  to  be  unfounded,  rash,  and  sanguinary.  It  draws 
the  sword  unjustly  against  America.  It  mentions.  Sir,  the  par- 
ticular Province  of  Ma»chusett8  Bay  as  in  a  state  of  actual  rebdlion. 
The  other  Provinces  are  held  out  to  oar  indignation  as  aidine  and 
abetting.  Arguments  have  been  empbyed  to  involve  them  in  2l  the 
consequences  of  an  open,  declared  rebdlion,  and  to  obtain  the  fullest 
orders  for  our  ofi&cers  and  troops  to  act  against  them  as  rebels. 
Whether  their  present  state  is  tlmt  of  rebellion,  or  of  a  fit  and  just 
resistance  to  unkwftd  acts  of  power,  —  resistance  to  our  attenwis  to 
rob  them  of  their  property  and  liberties,  as  they  ima^ne,  —  I  shall 
not  deckre.  This  I  know :  a  tuccenful  resistance  is  a  revolution,  not 
a  rebellion !  Bebellion  indeed  appears  on  the  back  of  VkJUfing  enemy ; 
but  Hevoluttonflames  on  the  hrecut-plate  of  the  victorious  tporrior. 
Who  can  tell,  ^,  whether,  in  consequence  of  this  day's  violent  and 
mad  Address  to  his  Majesty,  the  scabbard  may  not  be  thrown  away 
by  them  as  well  as  by  us ;  and,  should  success  attend  them^  whether, 
in  a  fow  years,  the  independent  Americans  may  not  celebrate  the 
glorious  era  of  the  Revolution  of  1775,  as  we  do  that  of  1688  ? 

The  policy,  Sir,  of  this  measure,  I  can  no  more  comprdiend,  than  I 
can  acknowledge  the  justice  of  it.  Is  your  force  adequate  to  the 
attempt  ?  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not.  Boston,  indeed,  you  may  lay  in 
ashes,  or  it  may  be  made  a  strong  garrison ;  but  the  Province  will  be 
lost  to  you.  Boston  will  be  like  Gibraltar.  You  will  hdd,  in  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  you  do  in  Spain,  a  single  town, 
while  the  whole  country  remains  in  the  power  and  possefiaon  of  the 
enemy.  Where  your  fleets  and  armies  are  stationed,  the  poaseseion 
will  be  secured,  while  they  continue ;  but  all  the  rest  will  be  lost  In 
the  great  scale  of  empire,  you  will  decline,  I  fear,  £rom  the  decisicm 
of  this  day;  and  the  Americans  will  rise  to  independence,  to  power, 
to  all  the  gfeatness  of  the  most  renowned  States !  For  they  bculd  on 
the  solid  basis  of  general  public  liberty. 

I  tremble.  Sir,  at  the  almost  certain  consequences  of  Boxh  an 
Address,  founded  in  cruelty  and  injustice,  equally  contrary  to  the 
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SDQiid  maxixiis  of  trae  policy,  and  the  unerring  nile  of  natural  right 
The  Americans  will  oertainly  defend  their  property  and  their  liberties 
vith  the  spirit  whioh  our  anoestors  exerted,  and  whioh,  I  hope,  we 
should  exert,  on  a  like  occaoon.  They  will  sooner  declare  themselves 
independent,  and  risk  every  consequence  of  such  a  contest,  than  submit 
to  the  galling  yoke  which  Administration  is  preparing  for  them.  An 
Address  of  this  sanguinary  nature  cannot  &il  of  driving  them  to 
despair.  Thej  will  see  that  you  are  preparing,  not  only  to  draw  the 
sword,  but  to  bum  the  scabbard.  In  the  most  harsh  manner  you  are 
declaring  them  rebels!  Every  idea  of  a  reconciliation  inll  now 
vanish.  They  will  pursue  the  most  vigorous  course  in  their  own 
defence.  The  whole  continent  of  North  America  will  be  dismembered 
in>m  Great  Britain,  and  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  Empire  will  fal]. 
But  may  the  just  vengeance  of  the  People  overtake  the  authors  of 
these  pernicious  Counsels !  May  the  loss  of  the  first  Province  of  the 
Empire  be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  those  Ministers 
who  have  persisted  in  these  wicked,  these  &tal,  these  most  disastrous 


93.  CONQUEST  OV  THE  AMERICANS  IMFRACnC ABLE,  1776— /oAk  Wilkes. 

Sir,  it  ill  becomes  the  duty  and  dignity  of  Parliament  to  lose  itself 
in  such  a  fulsome  adulatory  Address  to  the  Throne  as  that  now  pro- 
posed. We  ou^t  rather.  Sir,  to  approach  it  with  sound  and  whole- 
some advice,  and  even  witii  remonstrances,  against  the  Ministers  who 
have  precipitated  the  Nation  into  an  unjust,  ruinous,  murderous  and 
fekmious  war.  I  call  the  war  with  our  brethren  in  America  an  unjust 
and  felonious  war,  because  the  primary  cause  and  confessed  origin  of 
H  is  to  attempt  to  take  their  money  from  them  without  their  consent, 
contrary  to  the  common  rights  of  id  mankind,  and  those  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  En^ish  Constitution  for  which  Hampden 
bled.  I  assert,  Sir,  ^t  it  is  a  murderous  war,  because  it  is  an  effort 
to  deprive  men  of  their  lives  for  standing  up  in  the  defence  of  their 
property  and  their  clear  rights.  Such  a  war,  I  fear,  Sir,  will  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  this  devoted  Eangdom.  Sir,  is  any 
Minister  weak  enough  to  flatter  himself  with  the  conquest  of*  the 
Americans  ?  You  cannot,  with  all  your  allies,  —  with  all  the  mer- 
cenary ruffians  of  the  North,  —  you  cannot  effect  so  wicked  a  purpose. 
The  Americans  will  dispute  every  inch  of  territory  with  you,  every 
narrow  pa«,  every  strong  defile,  every  Thermopylse,  every  Bunker's 
HiH !  More  than  half  we  Empire  is  already  lost,  and  almost  all  the 
rest  is  in  confurion  and  anarchy.  We  have  appealed  to  the  sword  ; 
and  what  have  we  gained  ?  Bimker's  Hill  only,  —  and  that  with  the 
loss  of  twelve  hun£ed  men !  Are  we  to  pay  as  dear  for  the  rest  of 
America  ?  The  idea  of  the  conquest  of  that  immense  country  is  as 
romantic  as  unjust 

The  honorable  Gentleman  who  moved  this  Address  says,  <^The 
Americans  have  been  treated  with  lenity."     Will  fiicts  justify  the 
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assertion?  Was  your  Boston  Port  Bill  a  measure  of  lenity?  Was 
your  Fishery  Bill  a  measure  of  lenity  ?  Was  your  Bill  for  taking 
away  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  a  measure  of  lenity,  or  even 
of  justice?  I  omit  your  many  other  gross  provocations  and  insalts, 
by  which  the  brave  Amerioans  have  be^  driven  to  their  present  state. 
Sir,  I  disaf^rove,  not  only  the  evil  ^xit  of  this  whole  Address,  but 
likewise  the  wretched  adulation  of  aim  st  every  part  of  it.  My  wish 
and  hope,  therefore,  is,  that  it  will  be  rejected  bj  this  Bouse ;  and  thai 
another,  dutiful  yet  decent,  manly  Address,  will  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  sheathe  the  sword,  prevent  the  farther 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-snbjeots,  and  adopt  some  mode  of 
negotiation  with  the  general  Congress,  in  compliance  with  their 
repeated  petition,  thereby  restoring  peace  and*  harmony  to  this  dis* 
tracted  £knpire. 

54.  REPLY  TO  THB  DUKB  OF  QliASTOai.^LordThurlow. 

Bdward  Thurlow,  who  roM  to  be  Lord  High  Ghancenor  of  Great  Britain,  was  bora  in  VI9S, 
and  died  Ln  180&  Butler,  in  his  "  Reminiaoenoes,"  saya :  **  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  his 
celebrated  reply  to  the  Duke  ofOrafton,  who  reproached  Lord  Thtirlow  with  bis  ptebeian  extrac- 
tion, and  his  recent  admiflsion  into  the  peerage.  His  Lordship  had  spoken  too  often,  and  began 
to  be  beard  with  a  civil  but  riaible  impatience ;  and,  under  these  dicumstaooes,  he  was  ^tttHfiit 
in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  Lord  ^urlow  rose  fh>m  the  woolsack,  and  advanoed  slowly 
to  the  place  tfom  which  the  Chancelkv  generally  addresses  the  House  of  liordbB,  and  then,  fix- 
ing on  the  Duke  the  look  of  Jove  when  he  has  grasped  the  thunder,  be  taid  Qn  a  levd  tooe  of 
Toioe),  *  I  am  aaiased  at  the  attack  which  the  noble  Doke  has  made  on  me.'  Then,  raising  his 
Toioe,—  *  Yes,  my  Loids,  I  am  amaaed,*  &c." 

I  AM  amazed  at  the  attack  whidi  the  noble  Duke  has  made  on  me. 
Yes,  my  Lords,  I  am  amaaed  at  his  Grace's  speech.  The  noble  Dnke 
cannot  look  before  him,  behind  him,  or  on  dther  side  of  him,  without 
seeing  some  noble  Peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  House  to  his  snooesa- 
fnl  exertions  in  the  profession  to  ^ich  I  belong.  Does  he  not  feet^ 
that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these,  as  to  b^ng  the  accident  ^an 
accident  ?  To  all  these  noble  Lords  the  language  of  the  noUe  Duke 
is  as  applicable,  and  as  insulting,  as  it  is  to  mysdbf.  But  I  do  not  fear 
to  meet  it  single  and  alone. 

No  one  venerates  the  Peerage  more  than  I  do ;  but^  my  Lords,  I 
must  say  that  the  Peerage  solicited  mej  — not  I  the  Peerage.  Nay, 
more,  —  I  can  say,  and  wiU  say,  that,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  as 
Speaker  of  this  right  honoraUe  House,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
as  guardian  of  his  Majesty's  conscience,  as  Lord  Hi^  Chancellor 
of  England,  —  nay,  even  in  that  character  alone  in  wluch  the  noble 
Duke  would  think  it  an  afifront  to  be  considered,  but  which  charac- 
ter none  can  deny  me,  —  as  a  man,  —  I  am,  at  this  moment,  as  respect- 
able, —  I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  as  much  reqx^eted,  — as  the  proudest 
Peer  I  now  look  down  upon ! 


65.  WOBTH  OF  PRESENT  POPULARITT.  -  Lord  Man^eU.    Bttm,  1705 ;  died,  1198. 
Against  Parliamentary  exemption  from  arrest  for  debt.  May  0, 1770. 

It  has  been  imputed  to  me  by  the  noble  Earl  *  on  my  left,  that  I, 
too,  am  running  the  race  of  popularity.     If  the  noble  Earl  means,  by 

*  Tho  Barl  of  Chatham. 
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fopulartiy,  that  applaoBe  bestowed  by  afler  ages  on  good  and  yirta- 
ons  aotiooB,  I  have  long  been  struggling  in  that  race :  to  what  pnrpoee, 
all-trying  Time  cao  alnie  determine.  But  if  he  means  that  mushroom 
popularity,  which  is  raised  withoat  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he 
is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion^  I  defy  the  noble  Earl  to  point  out  a 
single  action  of  my  lijfe  in  whioh  the  popularity  of  the  times  ever  had 
the  smallest  influonoe  on  my  determination.  I  thank  God  I  have  a 
more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for  my  conduct  —  the  dictates  of  my 
own  breast  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasing  advice,  and  given 
ap  their  minds  to  the  slavery  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity :  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  vanity  leads  them  to  mistake  the  shouts 
of  a  mob  G>t  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Experience  might  inform  them 
that  many,  who  have  been  saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day, 
have  received  its  execrations  the  next ;  and  many,  who,  by  the  popular- 
ity of  their  own  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots,  have, 
nevertheless,  appeared  on  the  historian's  page,  when  truth  has  triumphed 
over  d^usion,  the  assassins  of  liberty.  Why,  then,  the  noble  Earl  can 
think  1  am  ambitious  of  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly  and 
shadow  of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

Besides,  I  do  not  know  that  the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships 
will  be  popular ;  it  depends  much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.  It 
may  not  be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts ;  and,  in  that 
ease,  the  present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  Bill.  It  may  not  be  pop- 
ular, neither,  to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament ;  for  I 
very  well  remember,  and  many  of  your  Lordships  may  remember, 
that,  not  long  ago,  the  popular  ery  was  for  the  extension  of  privilege ; 
and  so  far  did  they  carry  it  at  tfaAt  time,  that  it  was  said  the  privi- 
lege protected  members  even  in  criminal  actions ;  nay,  such  was  the 
power  of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minds,  that  the  very  decisions 
of  some  of  the  courts  were  tinctured  with  that  doctrine.  It  was, 
undoubtedly,  an  abominable  doctrine ;  I  thought  so  then,  and  I  think 
so  still ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popular  doctrine,  and  came  imme- 
diately from  those  who  are  called  the  friends  of  liberty,  —  how  deserv- 
edly, time  will  show.  True  liberty,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  exist 
when  justice  is  equally  iBdministered  to  all,  —  to  the  king  and  to  the 
beggar.  Where  is  the  justice,  then,  or  where  is  the  law,  that  protects 
a  member  of  Parliament,  more  than  any  other  man,  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  crimes  ?  The  laws  of  this  country  allow  of  no  place, 
nor  any  employment,  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  crimes ;  and,  where  I  have 
the  honor  to  sit  as  judge,  neither  royal  favor  nor  popular  applause 
shall  ever  protect  the  gmlty. 


M.  HAGNANmiTV  IS  POLITICS^  ITTS.  ^Edmund  Bwkt.    Bom,  1790  $  dUd,  1797. 

A  BEVENUX  from  America,  transmitted  hither  ?  INl  not  delude 
yourselves !  You  never  can  receive  it — no,  not  a  shilling !  Let  the 
Colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associate  with  your 
Government,  and  they  will  ding  and  grapple  to  you.    These  are  ties 
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winch,  thoogh  ligbt  as  air»  are  strong  as  lii^  of  iron.  But  kt  it 
onoe  be  understood  that  your  Govenunent  may  be  one  thing  and  their 
TOivileges  another, — the  cement  is  gone,  the  ooheeion  is  loosened  I 
Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagmation  as  that  your  reg^ters  and 
youri>bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  sufiferanoes,  your  oockets  and 
your  clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  securities  of  your  oomraeroe. 
These  thin^  do  not  make  your  Govemment  Dead  instruments, 
passive  tools,  as  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  oommuniou 
that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  which,  infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  per- 
vades, feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies,  every  part  of  the  Em|»re,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  the  land  tax  whidi  raises  your  revenue  ? 
that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  committee  of  supply  which  gives  yoa 
your  army  ?  or  that  it  is  the  mutiny  bill  whidi  inspires  it  with  bravery 
and  discipline  ?  No !  Surely  no !  It  is  the  love  of  the  People  ;  it  is 
their  attachment  to  their  Grovemment  firom  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake 
they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your  army 
and  your  navy,  and  inftises  into  both  that  liberal  obedience,  without 
which  your  army  would  be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  bat 
rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  weU  enough,  will  sound  wild  and  diimerical  to  the 
pro&ne  herd  of  those  vulgar  and  mechanical  poUtidans,  who  have  do 
place  among  us;  a  sort  of  people  who  think  that  nothing  exists  bat 
what  is  gross  and  mateipal ;  and  who,  therefore,  &r  from  heing  quali- 
fied to  be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of  Empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But,  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightJy 
taught,  these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  substantial  existence,  are,  in 
truth,  everything,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  sel- 
dom the  truest  wisdom ;  and  a  great  Empire  and  little  minds  go  ill 
together.  Let  us  get  an  American  revenue,  as  we  have  got  an  Amer- 
ican Empire.  English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is ;  English 
privileges  alone  will  make  it  afi  it  can  be ! 


M.  KNTERPUSE  OF  AMERICAN  GOLONISIS,  1715. —Edmmui  Burke. 

Bnrke.  the  greateat  of  Irtoh  itatesmen,  and  tmsnrpassed  as  a  writer  of  English  prose,  im- 
paired his  Immediate  snocew  aa  a  speaker  by  a  badly-regulated  voice,  and  an  inf^citDiis  deliv* 
ery.  Qrattan,  his  countryman  and  contemporary,  wrote  of  him:  "  Burke  b  unquestionably  the 
fliBt  orator  of  the  Commons  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  energy,  the  want  ot  grace, 
and  the  want  of  elegance,  in  his  manner."  "  He  was  a  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  aoquisition. 
He  read  erorythlng — he  saw  everything.  His  knowledge  of  history  amounted  to  a  power  of 
f«etelling ;  and,  when  he  perceived  the  wild  work  that  was  doing  In  France,  that  great  poUtl> 
oal  physidan,  cognisant  of  sympUxns,  distinguished  between  the  acoesa  of  fever  and  the  focoe 
of  health,  aiui  what  others  conceived  to  be  the  vigor  of  her  constitution  he  knew  to  be  the 
paroxysm  of  ner  madness  ;  and  then,  i>rophetrlike,  he  pronounced  the  destinlea  of  France,  and 
In  his  praphetlo  ftuy  admonished  nattoos." 

Fob  some  ^lime  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Old  World  been  fed 
from  the  New.  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a 
desolating  famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age, -^  if  America, — 
with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  full 
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YnemA  of  its  jonthM  exnberanoe  to  tbe  moath  of  its  ezhaostod  par^l 
Tonung  firom  the  agrioultural  resoorces  of  the  Colonies,  oonsider  the 
wealth  which  they  have  drawn  from  the  sea  hy  their  fisheries.  The 
fl|xiTit  in  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  ezerciBed 
oo^t  to  raise  your  esteem  and  idmiration.  Pray,  Sir,  what  ii|  the 
world  is  eqnal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  People  of  New  England  haye  of  late  carried  on  the 
whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains 
of  iQe,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Davis'  Straits,  whilst  we  are  looking  for 
them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into 
the  opposite  region  of  Polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and 
eogsged  under  the  frosen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Idand, 
whidi  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of 
national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of 
their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discour* 
agbg  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  Poles.  We 
know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game,  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by 
thmr  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toik.  Neither 
the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dex- 
terous and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
poshed  by  this  recent  People ;  a  People  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but 
in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone,  of  manhood. 

When  I  contemplate  these  things,  —  when  I  know  that  the  Colonies 
in  general  owe  littie  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are 
not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  a  watch^l 
and  suspicious  Government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neg- 
lect, a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  per- 
fection, —  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see  how  profitable 
tibey  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  pre- 
sumption in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivance  melt,  and  die  away 
witlun  me.  My  rigor  relents.  I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

68.  ON  AMEBICAN  TAXATION,  Ann.  19,  1*774.— /(f. 

Could  anything  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm  to  America,  than 
to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain  high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your 
most  certain  revenues  and  your  dearest  interests,  merely  fi)r  the  sake 
of  insulting  your  Colonies  ?  No  man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity 
of  tea  could  bear  an  imposition  of  three-pence.  But  no  commodity 
will  bear  three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feelings 
of  men  are  irritated,  and  two  millions  of  men  are  resolved  not  to  pay. 
The  feelings  of  the  Colonies  were  fi)rmerly  the  feelings  of.  Great 
Britain.    ^Hieirs  were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden,  when 
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oaUed  upon  for  the  paymant  of  tweatj  riiiUings.  Would  twenty 
shillmgB  haye  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune?  No!  bat  the  pay- 
ment of  half  twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  donanded, 
would  have  made  him  a  daye !  It  is  the  weight  of  that  preamble,  of 
which  you  are  so  fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  duty,  that  the 
Americans  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear.  You  are,  therefore,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  awkward  situation  of  fighting  for  a  phantom  r  a 
quiddity;  a  thing  that  wants,  not  only  a  substance,  but  even  a 
name ;  for  a  thing  which  is  neither  abstract  right,  nor  profitable 
^jojment. 

They  tell  you.  Sir,  that  your  dignity  is  tied  to  it  I  know  not  bow 
it  happens,  but  this  dignity  of  yours  is  a  terrible  incumbrance  to  you; 
for  it  has  of  late  been  ever  at  war  with  your  interest,  your  equity, 
and  eveiy  idea  of  your  policy.  Show  the  thing  you  contend  for  to  be 
reason,  dliow  it  to  be  common  sense,  show  it  to  be  the  means  cf 
obtaining  some  useM  end,  and  then  I  am  content  to  allow  it  what 
dignity  you  please.  But  what  dignity  is  derived  firom  the  perse- 
verance in  absurdity,  is  more  than  I  ever  could  discern !  Let  ns.  Sir, 
anbraoe  some  system  or  other  before  we  end  this  session.  Do  you 
mean  to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a  productive  revenue  from  thence  ? 
K  you  do,  speak  out:  name,  fix,  ascertain  this  revenue;  settle  its 
quantity ;  d^ne  its  objects ;  provide  for  its  collection ;  and  then  fight, 
when  you  have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder,  rob ;  if  you 
kill,  take  possession :  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of  madmen, 
as  well  as  assassins,  — violent,  vindictive,  bloody  and  tyrannical,  with* 
out  an  object.     But  may  better  counsels  guide  you  ! 


60.  DESPonau  inoobcpatiblb  with  maHT,  iras.— /(f. 

Mt  Lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  British  empire.  Here 
he  has  declared  lus  opinion,  that  he  is  a  despotic  prince ;  that  ho  is  to 
use  arbitral^  power ;  and,  of  course,  all  his  acts  are  covered  with  that 
shield.  "  1  blow,"  sd^ys  he,  "  the  Constitution  of  Asia  only  from  its 
practice."  "Will  your  Lordships  Submit  to  hear  the  corrupt  practices 
of  mankind  made  the  principles  of  Government  ?  JTe  have  arbitrary 
power! — My  Lords,  the  East-India  Company  have  not  arbitrary 
power  to  give  him ;  the  King  has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ; 
your  Lordships  have  not ;  nor  the  Commons ;  nor  the  whole  L^iala- 
ture.  We  have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give,  because  arbitrary  power 
is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold  nor  any  man  can  give. 
No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  aooording  to  his  own  will, — much 
less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will  of  another.  We  are  all 
born  in  subjection,  —  all  born  equally,  high  and  low,  governors  and  gov« 
emed,  in  subjection  to  one  great,  immutable,  preexistent  law,  prior  to 
all  our  devices,  and  prior  to  all  our  contrivances,  paramount  to  all  our 
ideas  and  to  all  our  sensations,  antecedent  to  our  very  existence,  by 
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which  we  are  knit  and  ooniieoted  in  the  eternal  fiame  <^  the  uniyenei 
oat  of  which  we  cannot  stir.  ^ 

Thifl  great  law  does  not  ariflo  from  our  oonventionB  or  compacts ;  on 
the  eontrarj,  it  ^tcb  to  our  conventiong  and  oompeota  all  the  force  and 
aanotian  they  can  have ;  — it  does  not  arise  from  oar  vain  institutiona. 
Every  good  gift  is  of  God;  all  power  is  of  God;  —  and  He  who  has  given 
the  power,  and  from  whom  alone  it  ori^nates,  will  never  suffer  the 
exercise  of  it  to  be  practised  upon  any  Tees  solid  foundation  than  the 
power  itself.  If,  then,  all  dominion  of  man  over  man  is  the  effect  of  the 
divine  disposition,  it  is  bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of  Him  that  gave  it, 
with  whidi  no  human  anthority  can  dispense ;  neither  he  that  exer- 
cises it,  nor  even  those  who  are  subject  to  it ;  and,  if  they  were 
mad  enough  to  make  an  express  compact,  that  should  release  their 
magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives,  liberties  and 
properties,  dependent  upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but  his  mere  capricious 
will,  that  covenant  would  be  void. 

This  arbitrary  power  is  not  to  be  had  by  conquest.  Nor  can  toy 
sovereign  have  it  by  succession;  for  no  man  can  succeed  to  fraud, 
rapine,  and  violence.  Those  who  ffive  and  those  who  receive  arbi* 
trary  power  are  alike  criminal ;  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to 
resist  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show  its  fiice  to 
the  world. 

Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name  me  a  magis* 
trate,  and  I  will  name  property ;  name  me  power,  and  I  will  name 
protection.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  blasphemy  in  reli^on, 
it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to  say  that  any  man  can  have  arbitrary 
power.  In  every  patent  of  office  the  duty  is  included.  For  wh^ 
else  does  a  magistrate  exist  ?  To  suppose  for  power,  is  an  absurdity 
in  idea.  Jud^  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may  bite  our  chains,  if  we 
will ;  but  we  shall  be  made  to  Imow  ourselves,  and  be  taught  that  man 
is  bom  to  be  governed  by  law  ;  and  he  that  will  substitute  will  in  the 
place  of  it  is  an  enemy  to  GK)d. 


flO.  lUPEAGIQIENT  OV   WABREN  HASIINaS,  1788.  — /d. 

The  unremitting  energy  of  Barke*8  appeals,  In  the  proBecation  of  HaeUngs,  was  a  satijeoC 
cf  wonder  al  the  time,  and  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  seal  in  what  he  believed  an  honest 
cause,  fbr  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Hastings  himself  has  said  of  Burke's  eloquence  agnlnsfe 
him, — **  For  the  first  half-hour,  I  looked  up  to  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder;  and,  during 
that  time,  I  ftlt  myself  the  xoost  culpable  man  on  earth.*'  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  com- 
menced in  We^minster  HaU,  IM).  18, 1788.  The  whole  process  occupied  ten  yean,  from  1786 
to  179&    On  the  23d  of  AprO,  1798,  Hastings  was  acquitted  by  a  laige  miyjarity  of  the  Peers. 

Mv  LoBDB,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further  than  just  to  remind 
your  Lordships  of  this,  —  that  Mr.  Hastings'  government  was  one 
whole  system  of  oppressiim,  of  robbery  of  individuals,  of  spoliation 
of  the  public,  and  of  supersession  of  the  whole  system  of  the  English 
Government,  in  order  to  vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the 
power  that  could  possibly  exist  in  any  Government ;  in  order  to  de&at 
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tii6  ends  which  all  Oovermneata  ought,  m  common,  tx)  have  in  view. 

^In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  chai^  all  this  Tillany 

upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment  of  my  applicatitm  to  jon. 

My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here,  to  a  great  act  of  national 
justice  ?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords  ?  You  have  the  cause  of 
oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the  first  rank,  of  desolated 
Provinces,  and  of  wasted  Kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  f  When  was  there  so  much 
iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  ? —  No,  my  Lords,  you 
must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent  from  India. 
Warren  Hastinffs  has  not  left  substance  enough  in  Lidia  to  nourish 
such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  3ron  want  ?  You  have  before  you  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors ;  and  I  believe,  my  Lords, 
that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  prepress  round  the  world,  does  not 
behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than  that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote 
people  by  the  material  bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the 
bond  of  a  social  and  moral  community ;  —  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land resenting,  as  their  own,  the  inddgnitiee  and  cruelties  that  are 
oflfered  to  all  the  people  of  Lidia. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal  ?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  antiquity, 
nothing  in  the  modem  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of  human  imagin- 
ation, can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  We  commit  safely  the 
interests  of  India  and  humanity  into  your  hands.  Therefbro,  it  is 
with  confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britun  in 
Parliament  assembled,  whose  Parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws, 
rights  and  liberties,  he  has  subverted;  whose  properties  he  has 
destroyed ;  whose  country  he  has  hud  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal  laws  of 
justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  naturo  itself,  which  he  has 
cruelly  outraged,,  injured  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes,  in  every  age, 
rank,  situation,  and  ooAdition  of  life. 


61.  PERORATION  AGAINST  WARREN  HASTCNGS Edmund  Burke. 

My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  and 
surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest  the  advancing  gener- 
ations, between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we 
stand.  We  call  this  Nation,  we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Com- 
mons have  shrunk  from  no  labor ;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  pre- 
varication; that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with  crime;  that  we  have 
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nDt  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  waifiire  whidi  we  have 
carried  on  with  tJie  crimes,  with  the  vices,  with  the  exorbitant  wealth, 
with  the  enormoQS  and  overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  corruption. 

My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state 
that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  some  great 
mutations.  There  is  one  thing,  and  (me  thing  only,  which  defies  all 
mutation :  that  which  existed  before  the  worl^  and  will  survive  tho 
£ibric  of  the  world  itself,  —  I  mean  justice ;  that  justice  which,  ema- 
nating from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  In'east  of  every  one  of  us, 
given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  wiUi  regard  to 
others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our 
advocate  or  our  accuser,  before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call 
upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Comnums  will  share  in  every  fate  with  your  Lord- 
ships ;  there  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to  you,  in  which  we 
shall  not  aU  be  involved ;  and,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  we  shall  be 
subjected  to  some  of  those  frishtM  changes  which  we  have  seen,  — 
if  it  should  happen  that  your  Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decdrous 
distinctions  of  human  society,  should,  by  hands  at  once  base  and  cruel, 
be  led  to  those  scafiblds  and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great 
kings  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood,  amidst  the  prdates, 
amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the  magistrates,  who  supported  their  thrones, 
—  may  you  in  those  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I  am  per- 
suaded they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of  their  dreadM  agony ! 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fell,  may  you  so  fell !  but,  if  you  stand,  — 
and  stand  I  trust  you  will, — toother  with  the  fortune  of  this  ancient 
monarchy,  together  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great 
and  illustrious  Kingdom,  may  you  stand  as  unimpeached  in  honor  as 
in  power ;  may  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  fer  virtue,  hut  as  an 
ornament  of  virtue,  as  a  security  fer  virtue ;  may  you  stand  long,  and  . 
long  stand  the  terror  of  tyrants ;  may  you  stand  tbd  refuge  of  afflicted 
Nations ;  may  you  stand  a  sacred  temple,  fer  the  perpetual  resid^ce 
of  an  inviolable  justice ! 


«2.  TO  THB  ET4EGTOBS  OF  VKOMiL.'' Edmund  Burke, 

Gentlxmbn,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never  sufficiently  express 
my  gratitude  unto  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place  wherein  I  could 
lend  the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I  have  had 
my  share  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property  and  private 
conscience ;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  femilies  the  best 
possession,  peace ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  king^  to  their  sub- 
jects, and  subjects  to  their  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the 
foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him  to  look  for  his  protec- 
tion to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  ffood  will  of 
his  countrymen ;  if  I  have  dius  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men 
in  the  best  of  thebr  actions,  —  I  can  shut  the  book ;  —  I  might  wbh 
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to  read  a  page  or  two  more, — bat  this  is  e&oa^  fbr  mj  measure.    I 
have  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  oome,  as  it  were, 
to  make  up  m j  aoeonnt  with  yoa,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  d^ree 
of  honest  pride,  on  the  natore  of  the  charges  that  are  against  me.  I 
do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  dnty . 
It  is  not  said  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  angle 
instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  yoar  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to 
my  fbrtone.  It  is  not  alleged  that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge 
of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppress 
ing  any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No  I 
the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  —  that  I  have  poshed  the 
principles  of  general  justice  and  benevolence  too  fiur,  —  further  than  a 
cautious  policy  would  warrant,  and  ftirther  than  the  opinions  of  many 
would  go  along  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen 
through  life,  —  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression  and  distress,  —  I  will 
call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be  comforted. 


68.  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  1790.*    —  Edmund  Burke, 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  dnce  I  saw  the  Queen  of 
France,  then  the  Dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  sorely  never  lifted 
on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  toudi,  a  more  delightful  vision. 
I  saw  her  just  above  the  horison,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,  —  glittering  like  the  morning  star, 
full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy.  0 !  what  a  revolution]  and  what 
a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevatian 
and  that  Ml !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  venerap 
tion  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectM  love,  that  Ae  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed 
in  that  bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  shoidd  have  lived  to  see  such 
disasters  &llen  upon  her,  in  a  Nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  Nation  of  men 
of  honor,  and  of  cavaliers !  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  fVom  their  scabbards,  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her 
with  insult. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophisters,  economists  and 
calculators,  has  succeeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
forever.  Never,  never  more,  shall  we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to 
rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  that 
subordinatioD  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom !  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the 
cheap  defence  of  Nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise,  is  gone !  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that 
chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired 
courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all 
its  grossness. 

•  Born,  1756  ;  beheaded,  1792. 
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9%.  BSCLAXAXION  OV  mSH  BIOHTB,  1780.— JTenry  Grattan, 

"Baxrj  Gnttan,  one  of  the  moat  renovned  of  Irish  oraton,  was  bom  In  Dublin,  on  the  8d  of 
Jol7, 174A,  and  died  in  isao.  In  December,  1776,  he  took  his  wnt  In  the  Irish  House  of 
CommoDS  •,  and  llrom  that  time  till  1800,  he  flgnied  politically  in  that  body  chiefly.  The  Irish 
BcTotaition  of  1782  was  canried  mainly  by  his  efRnrts.  Although  a  Protestant,  he  was  a  most 
earnest  adTooate  of  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  fipom  all  inridioos  distinctions  and 
disabilities.  In  1805  Grattan  took  his  seat  hi  the  British  Parliament,  where  he  became  the 
Ifding  Champion  of  Catholic  rights.  The  passages  from  his  speeches  in  this  collection  bearing 
date  anterior  to  1806  were  pronounced  in  the  Irish  Pariiament  *,  those  of  a  subsequent  date 
were  delivered  before  the  popular  branch  of  the  Imperial  Pariiament.  Of  Qrattan  we  may  add, 
in  the  words  of  the  Rer.  Sydney  Smith  :  —  ** Mo  OoTemment'eTer  dismayed  hhn;  the  wortd 
ooold  not  bribe  him :  he  thought  only  of  Ireland ;  lived  fbr  no  other  ol^ect }  dedicated  to  her 
Us  beaatiftd  flmey,  his  manly  eourage,  and  all  the  splendor  of  his  astonishing  eloquence.** 

Sib,  I  have  entreated  an  attendance  on  tbis  day,  that  jou  might,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  deny  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
make  law  for  Ireland,  and  with  one  voice  lift  np  your  hands  against 
it  £ngland  now  smarts  under  the  lesson  of  the  American  war ;  her 
enemies  are  a  host,  pouring  upon  her  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth ; 
her  armies  are  dispersed ;  the  sea  is  not  hers ;  she  has  no  minister,  no 
ally,  no  admiral,  none  in  whom  she  long  oonfides,  and  no  general  whom 
she  has  not  disgraced ;  the  balance  of  her  &te  is  in  the  hands  of  Ire- 
land; you  are  not  only  her  List  connection, — you  are  the  only  Nation 
in  Europe  that  is  not  her  enemy.  Let  corruption  tremble ;  but  let 
the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means  of  safety,  and  this  hour  of 
redemption.  You  have  done  too  much  not  to  do  more ;  you  have  gone 
too  &r  not  to  go  on ;  you  have  brought  yourselves  into  that  situation 
in  which  you  must  silently  abdicate  the  rights  of  your  country,  or 
publicly  restore  them.  Where  is  the  freedom  of  trade  ?  Where  ia 
the  security  of  property  ?  Where  is  the  liberty  of  the  People  ?  I 
therefore  say,  nothing  is  safe,  satisfactory  or  honorable,  nothing  except 
a  declaration  of  rights.  What !  are  you,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men  at  your  back,  with  charters  in  one  hand  and  arms  in  the  other, 
afraid  to  say  you  are  a  free  People  ?  If  England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  you 
have  made  her  so ;  it  is  the  slave  that  makes  the  tyrant,  and  then 
murmurs  at  the  master  whom  he  himself  has  constituted. 

The  British  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  character ;  had  he  intended 
to  make  Ireland  a  slave,  he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is 
no  middle  policy :  win  her  heart  by  the  restoration  of  her  rights,  or 
cot  off  the  Nation's  right  hand ;  greatly  emancipate,  or  fundamentally 
destroy.  We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England,  but  so  long  as  she 
exercises  a  power  to  bind  this  country,  so  long  are  the  Nations  in  a 
state  of  war ;  the  claims  of  the  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the  other, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  ktter  go  to  oppose  those  claims  to  the  last 
drop  of  her  blood.  The  English  opposition,  .therefore,  are  right ; 
mere  trade  will  not  satisfy  Ireland.  Thej  judge  of  us  by  other  great 
Nations ;  by  the  Nation  whose  political  life  has  been  a  stru^le  fbr 
liberfy,  —  America!  They  judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowledge  and 
just  aeferenGe  fer  our  character ;  that  a  country  enlightened  as  Ire- 
land, chartered  as  Ireland,  armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as  Irehind, 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  liberty. 

I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar  and  demand  my  liberty. 
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I  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  tiie  land  and  tiieir  Tioilation,  by  the 
instruction  of  eighteen  centuries,  by  the  arms,  inspiration  and  provi- 
dence of  the  present  moment,  tell  ns  the  rule  by  which  we  shall  go ; 
assert  the  law  of  Ireknd;  declare  the  liberty  of  the  land.  I  will  not 
be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shi^  of  an  amendment ;  ndther, 

r iking  for  the  subject's  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  Action.  I  wish 
nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our  island,  in  common  with  my  fel- 
low-subjects, the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the 
ambition  to  break  your  chain,  and  contemplate  your  glory.  I  never 
will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireknd  has  a  link 
of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags.  He  may  be  naked,— he  shall 
not  be  in  iron.  And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone 
forth,  the  declaration  is  planted ;  and  though  great  men  should  apos- 
tatize, yet  the  cause  will  live ;  and  though  the  public  speaker  should 
die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  conveyed  it, 
and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die 
with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him. 


65.  REPLY  TO  MR.  FLOOD,  1783.— fl^snry  Qrottan. 

At  the  time  of  this  speech  In  the  Lriah  Parliament,  Hood  and  Grattan,  althoogh  prerioualy 
MendB,  stood  before  the  British  public  as  rival  leaders.  A  bitter  animosity  had  arisen  betireon 
them ;  and  Grattan  having  unftnrtanately  led  the  way  in  personality,  by  speaking  of  his  oppo> 
neot*s  **  affectation  of  infirmity,"  Flood  replied  with  great  asperity,  denouncing  Grattan  aa^'a 
mendicant  patriot,"  who,  **  bought  by  his  country  for  a  sum  of  money,  then  sold  his  oountiy  for 
prompt  payment."  He  also  sneered  at  Grattan's  "  aping  the  style  of  Lord  Chatham."  To  these 
taunts  Grattan  replied  in  a  speech,  an  abridgment  of  which  we  here  give.  An  arrangement  kr 
a  hostile  meeting  between  the  parties  was  the  consequence  of  this  speech ;  but  Flood  was 
arrested,  and  the  crime  of  a  duel  was  not  added  to  the  ofllence  (^vindictive  personality,  of  which 
both  had  been  guilty.  Grattan  lived  to  regret  his  harshness,  and  speak  in  generous  tenns  of  his 
rival. 

It  is  not  the  slander  of  an  evil  tongue  that  can  de&me  me.  I 
maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private  life.  No  man,  who 
has  not  a  bad  character,  can  ever  say  that  I  deceived.  No  country 
can  call  me  a  cheat.  But  I  will  suppose  such  a  public  character.  1 
will  suppose  such  a  man  to  have  existence.  I  will  be^  with  his 
character  in  his  political  cradle,  and  I  will  follow  him  to  2ie  last  sta^ 
of  political  disBolution.  I  will  suppose  him,  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  intemperate;  in  ^e  second,  to  have  been  corrupt; 
and  in  the  last,  seditious ; — that,  after  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  per- 
sons and  measures  of  a  succession  of  yiceroys,  and  a^r  much  declama- 
tion against  tiieir  illegalities  and  their  profiision,  he  took  office,  and 
became  a  supporter  of  Grovemment,  when  the  proftision  of  ministers  had 
greatly  increased,  and  their  crimes  multiplied  beyond  example. 

With  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which  were  inseparable 
from  ours,  I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have  been  an  enemy 
decided  and  unreserved  ;  that  he  voted  against  her  liberty,  and  voted, 
moreover,  for  an  address  to  send  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Americans;  that  he  called  these  butchers  "  armed  nego- 
tiators," and  stood  with  a  metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe  in  his 
pocket,  a  champion  against  the  rights  of  America,  —  of  America,  the 
only  hope  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  reftige  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
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TtaiB  defectiTe  in  erenr  relatioiiship,  whether  to  oonstitution,  oom* 
meroe,  and  toleration,  I  will  sappose  this  man  to  have  added  mooh 
private  improlnty  to  public  crimes;  that  his  probity  was  like  his 
patriotism,  and  his  honor  on  a  level  with  his  oath.  He  loves  to 
deliver  pan^yrics  on  himself.     I  will  interrapt  him,  and  say  : 

Sir,  yoQ  are  mnch  mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been 
as  great  as  your  life  has  been  reprehensible.  You  began  your  parlia- 
mentary career  with  an  acrimony  and  personality  which  could  have 
been  justified  only  by  a  supposition  of  virtue ;  after  a  rank  and  clamor- 
ous opposition,  you  became,  on  a  sudden,  silent ;  you  were  silent  for 
seven  years ;  you  were  silent  on  the  greatest  questions,  and  you  were 
silent  fbr  money!  You  supported  the  unparalleled  protoion  and 
jobbing  of  Lord  Haroourt's  scandalous  ministry.  You,  Sir,  who 
manu&cture  stage  thunder  against  Mr.  Eden  fbr  his  anti-American 
principles,  —  you.  Sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  immor- 
tai  Hampden ;  —  you,  Sir,  approved  of  the  tyranny  exercised  against 
America,  —  and  you.  Sir,  voted  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Americans  fighting  for  their  freedom,  fighting  fi)r  your 
freedom,  fighting  for  tiie  great  principle,  liberty  !  But  you  fi)und,  at 
last,  that  the  Court  had  bought,  but  would  not  trust  you.  Mortified 
at  the  discovery,  you  try  the  sorry  game  of  a  trimmer  in  your  progress 
to  the  acts  of  an  iocendiary ;  and  obierving,  with  regard  to  Prince  and 
People,  the  most  impartial  treachery  and  desertion,  you  justify  the  sus- 
pidon  of  your  Sovereign  by  betraying  the  Government,  as  you  had 
sold  the  People.  Such  has  been  your  conduct,  and  at  such  conduct 
every  order  of  your  fellow-subjects  have  a  right  to  exclaim !  The 
merchant  may  say  to  you,  the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you,  the 
American  may  say  to  you, —  and  I,  I  now  say,  and  say  to  your  beard. 
Sir,  —  you  are  not  an  honest  man ! 


66.  NATIONAL  GKATITUnB,  1T80.  —  fl«inf  Gro^ten. 

I  SHALL  hear  of  ingratitude.  I  name  the  argument  to  despise  it, 
and  the  men  who  make  use  of  it.  I  know  the  men  who  use  it  are  not 
grateM :  they  are  insatiate ;  they  are  public  extortioners,  who  would 
stop  the  tide  of  public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel  of  their 
own  emolument.  I  know  of  no  species  of  gratitude  which  should 
prevent  my  country  from  being  free;  no  gratitude  which  should 
oblige  Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England,  ik  cases  of  robbery  and 
usurpation,  nothing  is  an  object  of  gratitude  except  the  thing  stolen,  the 
charter  spoliated.  A  Nation's  liberty  cannot,  like  her  treasure,  be 
meted  and  parcelled  out  in  gratitude.  No  man  can  be  grateful  or  lib- 
eral of  his  conscience,  nor  woman  of  her  honor,  nor  Nation  of  her  lib- 
erty. There  are  certain  unimpartable,  inherent,  invaluable  properties, 
not  to  be  alienated  from  the  person,  whether  body  politic  or  body  nat- 
ural. With  the  same  contempt  do  I  treat  that  charge  which  says  that 
Ireland  is  insatiable ;  saying  that  Ireland  asks  nothing  but  that  which 
Great  Britain  has  robbed  her  of,  —  her  rights  and  privileges.  To  say 
15 
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that  Ireland  ^11  not  be  satisfied  with  Eberty,  because  she  is  not  astia- 
fied  with  slavery,  is  folly.  I  laugh  at  that  man  who  supposes  that 
Ireland  will  not  be  oontent  with  a  free  trade  and  a  free  Constitution; 
and  would  any  man  advise  her  to  be  oont^t  with  less  ? 


67.  DISQUAUFIGATION  OF  BOHAN  CATHOLICS,  1798.— fTenry  Grattan, 

You  are  struggling  with  difficulties,  you  ima^ne ;  you  are  mis- 
taken, —  you  are  struggling  with  impossibilities.  In  maJdng  laws  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  legislators  forget  mankind,  until  their  own  dis- 
traction admonishes  them  of  two  truths ; — the  one,  that  there  is  a  God ; 
the  other,  that  there  is  a  People !  Never  was  it  permitted  to  any 
Nation,  —  they  may  perplex  their  understandings  with  various  apolo- 
gies, —  but  never  was  it  long  permitted  to  exclude  from  essential,  — 
mm  what  they  themselves  have  pronounced  essential  blessings, — a 
great  portion  of  themselves  fi)r  a  period  of  time ;  and  for  no  reason,  or, 
what  is  worse,  for  such  reasons  as  you  have  advanced. 

Conquerors,  or  tyrants  prooeeding  from  conquerors,  have  scarcely 
ever  for  any  length  of  time  governed  by  those  partial  disabilities ;  but 
a  People  so  to  govern  itself,  or,  rather,  under  the  name  of  Government, 
so  to  exclude  itself,  —  the  industrious,  the  opulent,  the  useful,  —  that 
part  that  feeds  you  with  its  industry,  and  supplies  you  with  its  taxes, 
weaves  that  you  may  wear,  and  ploughs  that  you  may  eat,  —  to  exclude 
a  body  so  useful,  so  numerous,  and  that  forever !  —  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  tax  them  ad  Ubttum,  and  occasionally  to  pledge  their  lives 
and  fortunes !  —  for  what  ?  —  for  their  disfranchisement !  —  it  can- 
not be  done !  Continue  it,  and  you  expect  from  your  laws  what  it 
were  blasphemy  to  ask  of  your  Maker.  Such  a  policy  always  turns 
on  the  inventor,  and  bruises  him  under  the  stroke  of  the  sceptre  or  the 
sword,  or  sinks  him  under  accumulations  of  debt  and  loss  of  dominion. 
Need  I  go  to  instances  ?  What  was  the  case  of  Ireland,  enslaved  for 
a  century,  and  withered  and  blasted  with  her  Protestant  ascendency, 
like  a  shattered  oak  scathed  on  its  hiU  by  the  fires  of  its  own  intol- 
erance? What  lost  England  America,  but  such  a  policy?  An 
attempt  to  bind  men  by  a  Parliament,  wherein  they  are  not  repre- 
sented !  Such  an  attempt  as  some  would  now  continue  to  practise  on 
the  Catholics  !  Has  your  pity  traversed  leagues  of  sea  to  sit  down  by 
the  black  boy  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  —  and  have  you  forgot  the  man  at 
home  by  your  side,  your  brother  ? 


«8.  HEAVEN  FIGHTS  ON  THE  SIDB  OF  A  GEEAT  PRINOIPLB.  —  Grafton. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  her  imperial  crown,  stands  at  your 
Bar.  She  applies  for  the  civil  liberty  of  three-fourths  of  her  children. 
Will  you  dismiss  her  without  a  hearing  ?  You  cannot  do  it !  I  say 
you  cannot  finally  do  it !  The  interest  of  your  country  would  not  sup- 
port you ;  the  feelings  of  your  country  would  not  support  you :  it  is 
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a  piooeeding  that  oannot  long  be  persisted  in.  No  oonrtier  so  devoted, 
no  poLitieiaQ  so  hardened,  no  oonsoience  so  oapadooB !  I  am  not  a&aid 
of  oocasonal  majoritieB.  A  majority  eannot  overlay  a  great  prind- 
pla  God  will  goard  His  own  cause  against  rank  majorities.  In  vain 
shall  men  appeal  to  a  ohnroh-cry,  or  to  a  mock*thunder ;  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  bolt  is  on  the  side  of  the  People. 

It  was  the  expectation  of  the  repeal  of  Gatholio  disability  which  car- 
ried the  Union.  Should  you  wish  to  support  the  minister  of  the  crown 
against  the  People  of  Ireland,  retain  the  Union,  and  perpetuate  the 
disqualification,  the  consequence  must  be  something  more  than  aliena- 
tion. When  you  finally  decide  against  the  Catholic  question,  you 
abandon  the  idea  of  governing  Ireland  by  affection,  and  you  adopt  the 
idea  of  coercion  in  its  place.  You  are  pronouncing  the  doom  of  Eng- 
land. If  you  ask  how  the  People  of  Ireland  feel  towards  you,  ask 
yourselves  how  you  would  feel  towards  us,  if  we  disqualified  three- 
fourths  of  the  People  of  England  forever.  The  day  you  finally  ascertain 
the  disqualification  of  the  Catholic,  you  pronounce  the  doom  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  just  it  should  be  so.  The  King  who  takes  away  the 
liberty  of  his  subjects  loses  his  Crown ;  the  People  who  take  away  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects  lose  their  empire.  The  scales  of  your 
own  destinies  are  in  your  own  hands;  and  if  you  throw  out  the  dvil 
liberty  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  depend  on  it,  Old  England  will  be  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting :  you  will  then  have  dug  your  own 
giaye,  and  you  may  write  your  own  epitaph  thus:  —  *'  England  died, 

BXCAUSB  SUB  TAXED   AMERICA,   AND   DISQUALIFIED  IRELAND.'' 


60.    INVECnVB  AGAINST  MR.  CORRY,  1800.  —Hmry  Oraitan. 

A  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Corry  was  woanded  in  the  ana,  was  the  leqnel  to  thii  ipeech.  The 
Immwiiafi*  provocation  of  the  speech  was  a  remark  from  Corry,  that  Qrattan,  instead  of  having 
a  voice  in  the  ooandls  of  hia  country,  should  have  been  Btaodlng  as  a  culprit  at  her  Bar. 

Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely  done?  He  was 
unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There 
was  scarce  a  word  that  he  uttered  ^t  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order.  Why  ?  Because 
the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
severe  without  being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I  rit  down  I  shall 
show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same  time.  On 
any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in  treating  with 
silent  contempt  anything  which  might  &11  from  that  honorable  member  ; 
but  there  are  times  when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  aocusatbn.  I  know  the  difficulty  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman labored  under  when  he  attacked  me,  conscious  that,  on  a  com- 
parative view  of  our  characters,  public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he 
could  say  which  would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe  the 
charge.  I  despise  the  fiilsehood.  If  such  a  charge  were  made  by  an 
honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit 
down.     But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 
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The  right  honorable  geatleman  ha0  called  me  "  an  ummpeached  trai- 
tor." I  ask,  why  not  "  traitor,"  unqualified  by  any  epithet  ?  I  will 
tell  him ;  it  was  because  he  dare  not !  It  was  the  act  oi  a  coward,  who 
raises  his  arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  oourage  to  give  the  blow !  I  will 
not  call  him  villun,  because  it  would  be  unparlmmentary,  and  he  is  a 
privy  councillor.  I  will  not  call  him  fool,  because  he  happens  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  I  say  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  and  freedom  of  debate,  to  the  uttering  lan- 
guage, which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should  answer  only  wiUi  a 
blow !  I  care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how 
contemptible  his  speech ;  whether  a  privy  councillor  or  a  parasite,  my 
answer  would  be  a  blow  !  He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected 
with  the  rebels.  The  charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  Mse ! 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the 
committee  there  was  a  physical  impossibility  of  that  report  being  true. 
But  I  scorn  to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a  polit- 
ical coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  by  a  &lse 
gkre  of  courage  or  not 

I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  ri^t  honorable  member  has  said,  to 
raise  another  storm,  — I  have  returned  to  discharge  an  honorable  debt 
of  gradtude  to  my  country,  that  conferred  a  great  reward  for  post 
services,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert. 
I  have  returned  to  protect  that  Constitution,  of  which  I  was  the  parent 
and  the  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such  men  as  the  honorable 
gentleman  and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  corrupt  —  they  are 
seditious  —  and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  country !  I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  &lse  as  it  is  mali- 
cious, given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand  ior  impeachment  or  trial !  I 
dare  accusation !  I  defy  the  honorable  gentleman !  I  defy  the  Gov- 
ernment !  I  defy  their  whole  phalanx !  —  let  them  come  fi>rth !  I  tell 
the  ministers  I  shall  neither  give  them  quarter  nor  take  it !  I  am 
here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  my  country. 


70.    UNION  WITH  OBEAT  BRITAIN,  19W.  —  Benry  Grattan. 

Thb  minister  misrq)resents  the  sentiments  of  the  People,  as  he  has 
•efore  tradiused  their  reputation.  He  asserts,  that  after  a  calm  and^ 
mature  consideration,  they  have  pronounced  their  judgment  in&vorof ' 
ui  Union.  Of  this  assertion  not  one  syUable  has  any  existence  in 
fact,  or  in  the  appearance  of  &ct.  I  appeal  to  the  petitions  of  twenty- 
one  counties  in  evidence.  To  affirm  that  the  judgment  of  a  Nation 
against  is^br  ;  to  assert  that  she  has  said  ay  when  she  has  pronounoed 
no ;  to  midce  tJie  falsification  of  her  sentiments  the  foundation  of  her 
ruin,  and  the  ground  of  the  Union ;  to  affirm  that  her  Parliament, 
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CoDBtitatioii,  libert^)  honor,  property,  are  taken  away  by  her  own 
aathi»rity,  —  there  is,  in  suc^  artifice,  an  effrontery,  a  hardihood,  an 
insensibility,  that  can  best  be  answered  by  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  disgust 

The  Constitation  may  be  for  a  time  so  lost.  The  character  of  the 
ooontry  cannot  be  so  lost.  The  ministers  of  the  Crown  will,  or  may, 
perhaps,  at  length  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy,  by  abilities  however  great, 
and  by  power  and  corruption  however  irresistible,  to  pat  down  forever 
an  ancient  and  respectable  Nation.  Liberty  may  repair  her  golden 
beams,  and  with  redoubled  heat  animate  the  country.  The  cry  of  loy* 
alty  will  not  long  continue  ag^unst  the  principles  of  liberty.  Loyalty 
is  a  noble,  a  judicious,  and  a  capacious  principle ;  but  in  these  coun- 
tries loyalty,  distinct  firom  liberty,  is  corruption,  not  loyalty. 

The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against  the  princi- 
ple of  liberty.  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I  see  her  in  a  swoon. 
Dot  she  is  not  dead.  Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motion- 
less, still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow 
of  beauty : 

'*  llion  ftrt  not  oonqnored;  lieaaty's  esmga  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  oheolu. 
And  Death's  pale  fltg  is  not  adTanoM  then." 

While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let 
the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of  his 
&ith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind ;  I  will  remain  anchored  here, 
with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  fiuthM  to  her  freedom, 
fiuthfiil  to  her  &11 ! 


71.  THE  GATHOIJO  QUESTION,  1805 — Henry  Orattem, 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland !  — of  that  assembly  I  have  a  parental 
reooUectioiL.  I  sate  by  her  cradle,  —  I  followed  her  hearse !  In  four- 
teen years  she  acquir^  for  Ireland  what  you  did  not  acquire  for  Eng- 
land m  a  century,  —  freedom  of  trade,  independency  of  the  Legislature, 
independency  of  the  judges,  restoration  of  the  final  judicature,  repeal 
of  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  habeas  oorpus  act,  nullum  tempus  act,  —  a 
great  work  !  You  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice.  I  c»ll  my  coun- 
trymen to  witness,  if  in  that  business  I  compromised  the  claims  of  my 
country,  or  temporixed  with  the  power  of  England ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  baffled  the  effort  of  the  patriot,  and  defeated  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate,  —  it  was  the  folly  of  the  theologian !  When  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catholic  petition,  and  assented  to  the 
calumnies  then  uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on  that  day  she 
voted  the  Union :  if  you  d^ould  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  on  that  day 
joa  will  vote  the  separation.  Many  good  and  pious  reasons  you  may 
give ;  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she  gave;  and  she  lies  there,  with 
her  many  good  and  pious  reasons  I  That  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
ahoold  have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am  not  astonished ;  but  that  you, 
—  that  you,  who  have,  as  individuals  and  as  conquerors,  visited  a  great 
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part  of  the  globe,  and  haye  seen  men  in  all  iheir  modBfieations,  and 
Providence  in  all  her  ways,  —  that  joa,  now,  at  this  time  of  day,  shoold 
throw  up  dikes  against  the  Pope,  and  barriers  against  the  Gathdie, 
instead  of  uniting  with  that  Catholic  to  throw  up  barriers  a^nst  the 
French,  this  surprises ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  you  should  have 
set  up  the  Pope  in  Italy,  to  tremble  at  him  in  Irdand ;  and,  further^ 
that  you  should  have  professed  to  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of 
a  Christian,  not  a  Protestant  league,  to  defend  the  civil  and  rdigious 
liberty  of  Europe,  and  should  deprive  of  their  (nvil  liberty  one-filfih  of 
yourselves,  on  account  of  their  religion, —  this  —  this  surorises  me ! 

This  prescriptive  system  you  may  now  remove.  "Wnat  the  best 
men  in  Ireland  wished  to  do,  but  could  not  do,  you  may  accomplish. 
Were  it  not  wise  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  Iri^  now  ? 
The  franchises  of  the  Constitution !  —  your  ancestors  were  nursed  in 
that  cradle.  The  ancestors  of  the  petitioners  were  leas  fortunate. 
The  posterity  of  both,  bom  to  new  and  strange  dangers,  — let  them 
agree  to  renounce  jealousies  and  proscriptions,  in  order  to  oppose  what, 
without  that  agreement,  will  overpower  both.  Half  Europe  is  in 
battalion  against  us,  and  we  are  devoting  one  another  to  perdition  on 
account  of  mysteries, — when  we  should  form  agiunst  the  enemy,  and 
march! 


72.  BEUaiON  mnSPENDENT  OF  OOVERNMSMT,  1811. —J7«n7y  Qrattan. 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  necessary  limits  of  all  human  legislation.  No 
Legislature  has  a  right  to  make  partial  laws ;  it  has  no  right  to  make 
arbitrary  laws  —  I  mean  laws  contrary  to  reason ;  because  that  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Deity.  Nether  has  it  a  right  to  institute 
any  inquisition  into  men's  thoughts,  nor  to  punish  any  man  merely  fer 
his  religion.  It  can  have  no  power  to  make  a  religion  fer  men,  since 
that  would  be  to  dethrone  the  Almighty.  I  presume  it  will  not  be 
arrogated,  on  the  part  of  the  British  L^islature,  that  his  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  &c.,  can 
enact  that  he  will  appoint  and  constitute  a  new  reli^on  for  the  Peo- 
ple of  this  empire ;  or,  that,  by  an  order  in  Council,  the  consciences 
and  creeds  of  his  subjects  might  be  suspended.  Nor  will  it  be  con- 
tended, I  apprehend,  that  any  authoritative  or  legislative  measure 
could  alter  the  law  of  the  hypothecuse.  Whatever  belong  to  the 
authority  of  God,  or  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  necessarily  beyond  the 
province  and  sphere  of  human  institution  and  government.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  when  you  disqualify  him  on  the  ground  of  his  reli- 
gion, may,  with  great  justice,  tell  you  that  you  are  not  his  God,  that 
he  cannot  mould  or  fashion  his  feith  by  your  decrees.  When  once 
man  goes  out  of  his  sphere,  and  says  he  will  legislate  fer  God,  he 
would,  in  feet,  make  himself  Crod. 

But  this  I  do  not  charge  upon  the  Parliament,  because,  in  none  of 
the  penal  acts,  has  the  Parliament  imposed  a  religious  creed.  Tbe 
qualifying  oath,  as  to  the  great  number  of  offices,  and  as  to  seats  in 
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F^liamentB,  florapaloafiijr  67ade8  reli^oas  diBtanotions.  A  Dnsenter 
of  any  class  maj  take  it  A  Deist,  an  Atheist,  may  likewise  take  it 
The  Catholics  are  alone  excepted ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  K  a  Deisi 
be  fit  to  sit  in  Parliament,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that  a  Christian  is 
unfit !  If  an  Atheist  be  competent  to  legislate  for  his  country,  surely 
this  privileffe  cannot  be  denied  to  the  believer  in  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour !  If  it  be  contended  that,  to  support  the  Chun^,  it  is  expe- 
dioit  to  continue  these  disabilities,  I  dissent  from  that  opinion.  If  it 
could,  indeed,  be  proved,  I  should  say  that  you  had  acted  in  defiance 
of  all  the  principles  of  human  justice  and  freedom,  in  having  taken 
away  their  Church  firom  the  Iri^,  iu  order  to  establish  your  own ;  and 
in  afterwards  attempting  to  secure  that  establishment  by  disqualifying 
the  People,  and  compelling  them  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for  its  sup- 
port. This  is  to  fly  directly  in  the  &ce  of  the  plainest  canons  of  the 
Almighty.  For  the  benefit  of  eleven  hundred,  to  disqualify  four  or 
five  millions,  is  the  insolent  effort  of  bigotry,  not  the  benignant  pre- 
cept of  Christianity ;  and  all  this,  not  fi>r  the  preservation  of  their 
property, —  fi)r  that  was  secured, —  but  for  bigotry,  for  intolerance,  for 
avarice,  for  a  vile,  abominable,  ille^timate,  and  atrocious  usurpation. 
The  laws  of  God  cry  out  against  it ;  the  spirit  of  Christianity  cries 
out  against  it ;  the  laws  of  !]^land,  and  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
its  Constitution,  cry  out  against  such  a  system. 


73.  8KCTABIAN  TTHANNT,  1812.  —Henry  Qraitan. 

Whenevxe  one  sect  degrades  another  on  account  of  religion,  such 
degradation  is  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  When  you  enact  that,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  no  Catholic  shall  sit  in  Parliament,  you  do 
what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a  sect  When  you  enact  ^t  no 
Catholic  shall  be  a  sheriff,  you  do  what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
sect  When  you  enact  that  no  Catholic  shall  be  a  general,  you  do 
what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  There  are  two  descriptions 
of  laws,  —  the  municipal  law,  which  binds  the  People,  and  t^e  law  of 
Qod,  which  binds  the  Parliament  and  the  People.  Whenever  you  do 
any  act  which  is  contrary  to  His  laws,  as  expressed  in  His  work,  which 
is  the  world,  or  in  His  book,  the  Bible,  you  exceed  your  right ;  when- 
ever you  rest  any  of  your  establishments  on  that  excess,  you  rest  it  on 
a  finiodation  which  is  weak  and  ^llacious ;  whenever  you  attempt  to 
establish  your  Government,  or  your  property,  or  your  Church,  on 
religious  restrictions,  you  establish  them  on  that  fidse  foundation,  and 
you  oppose  the  Almighty ;  and  though  you  had  a  host  of  mitres  on 
your  aide,  you  banish  G^  finom  your  ecclesiastical  CoQsiitution,  and 
freedom  f^m  your  political.  In  vain  shall  men  endeavor  to  make 
this  the  cause  of  the  Church;  they  aggravate  the  crime,  by  the 
endeavor  to  make  their  God  their  fellow  in  the  injustice.  Such  rights 
are  the  rights  of  amMtion ;  they  are  the  rights  of  conquest ;  and,  in 
your  case,  they  have  been  the  rights  of  suicide.  They  begin  by 
attacking  liberty ;  they  end  by  the  loss  of  empire ! 
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7i.  THE  AMKRIGAN  WA&  DEK0X7K0BD,  mi. —WilUtm  Fitt. 

WQUam  PitL  Moood  son  of  the  great  Eirl  of  Chathttn,  entoed  Puliiment  in  hb  tvoity* 
second  year.  He  was  born  the  28th  of  May.  1760 ;  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  on  the  aSd  of  Jannary,  1781.  He  made  his  first 
oraUNTlcal  effort  In  that  body  the  2Bth  of  February  following ;  and  displayed  great  and  astonisl^ 
ing  powers  of  eloquence.  Burke  said  of  him,  **  He  is  not  merely  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  bat  he 
Is  the  old  block  itaeU:**  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Pitt  became  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Bouse 
of  Commons,  and  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  died  January  23»  1800>.  The  subjoined 
remarks  were  made  in  reference  to  a  resolution  declaring  that  immediate  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  concluding  peace  with  tha  Anserkan  CokNoles. 

Qestixmes  have  paased  the  highest  eulogiams  on  the  American  war. 
Its  justice  has  been  defended  in  the  most  fervent  manner.  A  noble 
Lord,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal,  has  called  it  a  holy  war.  For  my  part, 
although  the  honorable  Grentleman  who  made  this  motion,  and  some 
other  Gentlemen,  have  been;  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
severely  reprehended  &r  calling  it  a  wicked  and  accursed  war,  I  am 
persuaded,  and  would  affirm,  uiat  it  wad  a  most  accursed,  wicked, 
barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust  and  diabolical  war !  It  was  con- 
ceived in  injustice;  it  was  nurtured  and  brought  forth  in  folly;  its 
foolsteps  were  marked  with  blood,  slaughter,  persecution  and  devasta- 
tion ;  —  in  truth,  everything  which  went  to  constitute  moral  depravity 
and  human  turpitude  were  to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  pregnant  with 
misery  of  every  kind. 

The  mischief,  however,  recoiled  on  the  unhappy  People  of  this 
country,  who  were  made  the  instruments  by  which  the  wicked  purposes 
of  the  authors  of  the  war  were  effected.  The  Nation  was  drained  of 
its  best  blood,  and  of  its  vital  lesoorces  of  men  and  money.  The 
expense  of  the  war  was  enormous,  —  much  beyond  any  former  experi- 
ence. And  yet,  what  has  the  British  Nation  received  in  return  ? 
Nothing  but  a  series  of  ineffective  victories,  or  severe  defeats ;  —  vic- 
tories celebrated  only  by  a  temporary  triumph  over  our  brethren, 
whom  we  would  trample  down  and  destroy ;  victories,  which  filled  the 
land  with  mourning  for  the  loss  of  dear  and  valued  relatives,  slain  in 
the  impious  cause  of  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  or  with  narra- 
tives of  the  glorious  exertions  of  men  strug^ing  in  the  holy  cause 
of  liberty,  though  struggling  in  the  absence  of  all  the  facilities  and 
advanta^  which  are  in  general  deemed  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
victory  and  success.  Where  was  the  Englishman,  who,  on  reading  the 
narratives  of  t^ose  bloody  and  well-fought  contests^  could  refrain  from 
lamenting  the  loss  of  so  much  British  blood  spilt  in  such  a  cause ;  or 
from  weeping,  on  whatever  side  victory  might  be  declared  ? 


75.  ON  A  MOnON  TO  CENSURE  THB  MINISTET.  ~  ITiZ/tan  IH'tt. 

This  noble  and  dignified  reply  to  the  anhnadverslons  of  Mr.  Vox  was  made  In  1783,  when 
Mr.  ntt,  then  Prime  Minister,  was  only  twenty-four  yean  okU 

8iB,  revering,  as  I  do,  the  great  abilities  of  the  honorable  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  I  lam^t,  in  common  with  the  House,  when  those 
abilities  are  misemployed,  as  on  the  present  question,  to  inflame  the 
ima^mation,  and  mislead  the  judgment.     I  am  told,  Sir,  **  he  does  not 
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exkYj  me  the  irimnph  of  my  ataation  on  this  daj  ;*'  a  sort  of  language 
which  becomes  the  candor  of  that  honorable  Gentleman  as  ill  as  his 
present  principles.  The  triumphs  of  party,  Sir,  with  which  this  self- 
i^pcHnted  Mimster  seems  so  highly  elate,  dball  never  seduce  me  to  any 
inconsistency  which  the  busiest  suspicion  shall  presume  to  ghmce  at. 
I  will  never  engage  in  political  enmities  without  a  public  cause.  I 
will  never  forego  such  enmities  without  the  public  approbation ;  nor 
will  I  be  questioned  and  cast  off  in  the  fece  of  the  House,  by  one  vir- 
tuous and  dissatisfied  friend.  These,  Sir,  the  sober  and  durable 
triumphs  of  reason  over  the  weak  and  profligate  inconsistencies  of  party 
violence,  —  these,  Sir,  the  steady  triumphs  of  virtue  over  success  itself, 
—  shall  be  mine,  not  only  iu  my  present  situation,  but  through  every 
future  condition  of  my  life ;  triumphs  which  no  length  of  time  shall 
diminish,  which  no  change  of  principles  shall  ever  suUy. 

My  own  share  in  the  censure  pointed  by  the  motion  before  the 
House  against  his  Majesty's  Ministers  I  will  bear  with  fortitude, 
because  my  own  heart  tells  me  I  have  not  acted  wrong.  To  this 
monitor,  who  never  did,  and,  I  trust,  never  will,  deceive  me,  I  will 
confidently  repair,  as  to  an  adequate  asylum  from  all  the  clamor  which 
interested  faction  can  raise.  I  was  not  very  eager  to  come  in ;  and 
shall  have  no  great  reluctance  to  go  out,  whenever  the  public  are 
disposed  to  dismiss  me  from  their  service.  It  is  impos^ble  to  deprive 
me  of  those  feelings  which  must  always  spring  from  the  sincerity  of  my 
endeavors  to  ftJfil  with  integrity  every  official  engagement.  You  may 
take  from  me,  Sir,  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  place ;  but  you  can- 
not, and  you  shall  not,  take  from  me  those  habitual  and  warm  regards  for 
the  prosperity  of  my  country,  which  constitute  the  honor,  the  happiness, 
the  pride  of  my  life ;  and  which,  I  trust,  death  alone  can  extinguish. 
And,  with  this  consolation,  the  loss  of  power.  Sir,  and  the  loss  of 
fortune,  though  I  affect  not  to  despise  th^,  I  hope  I  soon  shall  be 
able  to  forget : 

"Laado  manentem;  ri  oSleres  qaatlt 
Pennaa,  redgno  qiU9  dedit  — 
Probam  que 
Paaperiem  sine  dot6  qusBro." 


7a.  ON  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  COSBCE  HIM  TO  RESIGN.-  Id. 

Certain  molutioos  were  pasted  by  the  Hoose,  in  1784,  for  ttw  removal  of  his  Majesty's  min- 
isters,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pitt.  These  resolutions,  however,  his  Majesty  had  not 
tboaghtpiroper  to  comply  with.  A  reference  having  been  made  to  them,  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  as 
follows,  in  reply  to  Mr.  fox. 

Can  anything  that  I  haye  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  subject  me  to  be 
branded  with  the  imputation  of  preferring  my  personal  situation  to 
the  public  happiness  ?  Sir,  I  have  declared,  again  and  again,  Only 
prove  to  me  that  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  —  show  me  but  the 
most  distant  prospect — that  my  resignation  will  at  all  contribute  to 
restore  peace  and  happiness  to  the  country,  and  I  will  instantly  remgn. 
But,  Sir,  I  declare,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  be  induced  to  resign 
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as  a  preliminaiy  to  negotiation.  I  will  not  abandon  this  mtuation,  in 
order  to  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  that  ri^t  honorable  gentle- 
man. He  calls  me  now  a  mere  nominal  minister,  the  mere  pnppet  of 
secret  influence.  Sir,  it  is  because  I  will  not  become  a  mere  nominal 
minister  of  his  creation, — it  is  because  I  disdain  to  become  the  puppet 
of  that  right  honorable  gentleman,  —  that  I  will  not  resign  ;  neither 
shall  his  contemptuous  expressions  provoke  me  to  resignation:  my 
own  honor-and  reputation  I  never  will  resign. 

Let  this  House  beware  of  suffering  any  individual  to  involve  his 
own  cause,  and  to  interweave  his  own  interests,  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  dignity  of  t^e  House  is  forever 
appealed  to.  Let  us  beware  tiiat  it  is  not  the  dignity  of  any  set  of 
men.  Let  us  beware  that  personal  prejudices  have  no  share  in 
deciding  these  great  constitutional  questions.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  is  po^essed  of  those  enchanting  arts  whereby  he  can  give 
grace  to  deformity.  He  holds  before  your  eyes  a  beautiM  and  delu« 
sive  image ;  he  pushes  it  forward  to  your  observation ;  but,  as  sure  as 
you  embrace  it,  the  pleasing  vision  will  vanish,  and  this  fair  phantom 
of  liberty  will  be  succeeded  by  anarchy,  confusion,  and  ruin  to  the 
Constitution.  For,  in  truth.  Sir,  if  the  constitutional  independence  of 
the  Crown  is  thus  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  annihilation,  where  is 
the  boasted  equipoise  of  the  Constitution  ?  Dreadful,  therefore,  as 
the  conflict  is,  my  conscience,  my  duty,  my  fixed  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  ancestors,  maintain  me  still  in  this  arduous  situation. 
It  is  not  any  proud  contempt,  or  defiance  of  the  constitutional  resolu- 
tions of  this  House,  — it  is  no  personal  point  of  honor,  —  much  less  is  it 
any  lust  of  power,  that  makes  me  still  cling  to  office.  The  situation 
of  the  times  requires  of  me  —  and,  I  will  add,  the  country  calls 
aloud  to  me  —  that  I  should  defend  this  castle ;  and  I  am  determined, 
therefore,  I  will  defend  it ! 


77.  BABBABISM  OF  OUB  BBHISH  ANCE9I0BS.— /d. 

There  was  a  time,  Sir,  which  it  may  be  fit  sometimes  to  revive  in 
the  remembrance  of  our  countrymen,  when  even  human  sacrifices  are 
said  to  have  been  ofiered  in  this  island.  The  very  practice  of  the 
slave-trade  once  prevailed  among  us.  Slaves  were  formerly  an  estab- 
lished article  of  our  exports.  Great  numbers  were  exported,  like 
cattle,  from  the  British  coast,  and  were  to  be  seen  exposed  for  gale  in 
the  Eoman  market.  The  circumstances  that  furnished  the  alleged 
proo&  that  Africa  labors  under  a  natoral  incapacity  for  civilization 
mi^t  also  have  been  asserted  of  ancient  and  uncivilized  Britain. 
Why  might  not  some  Boman  Senator,  reasoning  upon  the  principles 
of  some  honorable  members  of  this  House,  and  pointing  to  British 
barbarians,  have  predicted,  with  equal  boldness,  "  There  is  a  People 
that  will  never  rise  to  civilization !  —  There  is  a  People  destined  never 
to  be  free!" 
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We,  Sir,  h^Te  long  mnoe  emerged  ^m  barbarism ;  we  bare  almost 
fergotten  i^t  we  were  once  barbarians;  we  are  now  raised  to  a  situ- 
ation which  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  every  mrcumstance  by 
which  a  Soman  might  have  characterized  ns,  and  by  whioh  we  now 
characterize  Africa.  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  contrast,  and  to  dear  ns  altogether  from  the  imputation  of  acting, 
even  to  this  hour,  as  barbarians ;  for  we  continue  to  this  hour  a  bar- 
barous traffic  in  slaves,  — we  continue  it  even  yet,  in  spite  of  all  our 
great  and  undeniable  pretensions  to  civilization.  We  were  once  as 
obscure  among  the  Nations  of  the  earth,  as  savage  in  our  manners,  as 
debased  in  our  morals,  as  degraded  in  our  understandings,  as  these 
unhappy  Africans  are  at  present  But,  in  the  lapse  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  by  a  progression  slow,  and,  for  a  time,  almost  imperceptiHe, 
we  have  become  rich  in  a  variety  of  acquirements,  favored  above 
measure  in  the  gifts  of  Providence,  unrivalled  in  commerce,  preem- 
inent in  arts,  foremost  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  science,  and 
established  in  all  the  blessings  of  dvil  society.  From  all  these 
blessings  we  must  forever  have  been  shut  out,  had  there  been  any 
truth  in  those  principles  which  some  gentlemen  have  not  hesitated  to 
lay  down  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Africa.  Had  those  principles 
been  true,  we  ourselves  had  languished  to  this  hour  in  that  miserable 
state  of  ignorance,  brutality  and  degradation,  in  which  history  proves 
our  ancestors  to  have  been  immersed.  Had  other  Nations  adopted  these 
principles  in  their  conduct  towards  tis,  had  other  Nations  applied  to 
Great  Britain  the  reasoning  which  some  of  the  Senators  of  this  very 
island  now  apply  to  Africa,  ages  might  have  passed  without  our 
emerging  from  Imrbarism ;  and  we,  who  are  enjoying  the  blessmgs  of 
British  liberty,  might,  at  this  hour,  have  been  little  superior,  either 
in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  refinement,  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of 

the  Coast  of  Guinea. 

♦ 

78.  BESUI/TS  OT  THE  AMERICAN  WAB,  1780.  —  Cftor/ef  Jamet  Fos. 

ChAriefl  James  Fox  was  born  in  England,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1749.  He  made  hia  flnfc 
speech  in  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  April,  1760.  In  the  style  of  his  oratory  he  has  been  com- 
pared, by  come  critics,  to  Demosthenes.  **  A  certain  sincerity  and  open-heartedness  of  man* 
Dfr ;  an  apparently  entire  and  thorough  conviction  of  being  in  tiie  right }  an  abrupt  tone 
of  Tdiemenoe  and  indignation ;  a  stead&st  love  of  freedom,  and  corresponding  hatred  of 
oppressioa  in  all  its  forms ;  a  natural  and  idiomatic  style,  —  vigor,  argument,  power,  —  these 
were  characteristics  equally  of  the  Greek  and  English  orator."  Vox  died  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ber, 1806,  in  the  iifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

We  are  charged  with  expresEdng  joy  at  the  triumphs  of  America. 
True  it  is  that,  in  a  former  session,  I  proclaimed  it  as  my  sincere 
opinion,  that  if  the  Ministry  had  succeeded  in  their  first  scheme  on 
the  liberties  of  America,  the  liberties  of  this  country  would  have  been 
at  an  end.  Thinkiog  this,  as  I  did,  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest 
heart,  I  rejoiced  at  the  resistance  which  the  Ministry  luul  met  to  their 
attempt.  That  great  and  glorious  statesman,  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, feeling  fi)r  the  liberties  of  his  native  country,  thanked  Gh>d  that 
America  had  resisted.     But,  it  seems,  "  all  the  calamities  of  the 


coantry  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Trlshes,  and  the  joy,  and  the  apeedies, 
of  Opposition."  0,  miserable  and  iinfi>rtanate  Ministry !  0,  blind 
and  incapable  men !  whose  measures  are  framed  with  so  little  fore- 
sight, and  executed  with  so  little  firmness,  that  they  not  only  crumble 
to  pieces,  but  bring  on  the  ruin  of  their  country,  merely  because  one 
rash,  weak,  or  wicked  man,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  miakeB  a  speech 
against  them  I 

But  who  is  he  who  arraigns  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
with  causing,  by  their  inflammatory  speeches,  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country?  The  accusation  comes  from  one  whose  inflammatory 
harangues  have  led  the  Nation,  step  by  step,  from  violence  to  violence, 
in  that  inhuman,  unfeeling  system  of  blood  and  massacre,  which  every 
honest  man  must  detest,  which  every  good  man  must  abhor,  and  every 
wise  man  condemn  I  And  this  man  imputes  the  guilt  of  such  meas- 
ures to  those  who  had  all  along  foretold  the  consequences ;  who  had 
prayed,  entreated  and  supplicated,  not  only  for  America,  bat  for  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  and  its  eventual  welfare,  to  arrest  the  hand  of 
Power,  meditating  slaughter,  and  directed  by  injustice ! 

What  was  the  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  measures  recommended 
in  those  bloody,  inflammatory  speeches  ?  Though  Boston  was  to  be 
starved,  though  Hancock  and  Adams  were  proscribed,  yet  at  the  feet  of 
these  very  men  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  kneel, 
flatter,  and  cringe ;  and,  as  it  had  the  cruelty  at  one  time  to  denounce 
veneeance  against  these  men,  so  it  had  the  meanness  afterwards  to 
implore  their  forgiveness.  Shall  he  who  called  the  Americans  '*  Han- 
cock and  his  crew,"  —  shall  he  presume  to  reprehend  any  set  of  men 
for  inflammatory  speeches  ?  It  is  this  accursed  American  war  that 
has  led  us,  step  by  step,  into  all  our  present  misfortunes  and  national 
disgraces.  What  was  Uie  cause  of  our  wasting  forty  millions  of  money, 
and  sixty  thousand  lives  ?  The  American  war !  What  was  it  that 
produced  the  French  rescript  and  a  French  war?  The  American 
war !  What  was  it  that  produced  the  Spanish  manifesto  and  Spanish 
war?  The  American  war!  What  was  it  that  armed  forty-two 
thousand  men  in  Ireland  with  the  arguments  carried  on  the  points 
of  forty  thousand  bayonets  ?  The  American  war  !  For  what  are  we 
about  to  incur  an  additional  debt  of  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  ? 
This  accursed,  cruel,  diabolical  American  war  ! 


79.  THE  FOREIGN  POUOT  OF  WASniNQTON,  Vl9i.  —  Charltt  Jcanes  Fox. 

How  infinitely  superior  must  appear  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
General  Washington,  in  his  late  address  to  Congress,  compared  with 
the  policy  of  modem  European  Courts !  Illustrious  man !  —  deriving 
honor  less  from  the  splendor  6f  his  situation  than  from  the  dignity  of 
)us  mind !  Grateful  to  France  for  the  assistance  received  from  her,  in 
that  great  contest  which  secured  the  independence  of  America,  he  yet 
did  not  choose  to  give  up  the  system  of  neutrality  in  her  fiivor.  Hav- 
ing once  laid  down  the  line  of  conduct  most  proper  to  be  pursued,  not 
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an  iSie  insults  and  provocations  of  the  Frenoh  minister,  Genet,*  ooold 
at  all  pat  him  oat  of  his  way,  or  bend  him  fix>m  his  porpose.  It  most, 
indeed,  create  astonishment,  that,  placed  in  oircomstances  so  critical, 
and  filling  a  station  so  oonspicnoas,  the  character  of  Washington  shoold 
never  once  have  been  called  in  qaestion ;  —  that  he  should,  in  no  one 
instance,  have  been  accused  either  of  improper  insolence,  or  of  mean 
sabmisraon,  in  his  transactions  with  fi>reign  Nations.  It  has  been 
reserved  fer  him  to  run  the  race  of  glory  without  experiencing  the 
smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career.  The  breaSi  of 
censure  has  not  dared  to  impeach  the  parity  of  his  conduct,  nor  the 
eve  of  envy  to  raise  its  malignant  gbince  to  the  elevation  of  his  virtues. 
^och  has  been  the  transcendent  merit  and  the  unparalleled  &te  of  this 
illustrious  man ! 

How  did  he  act  when  insulted  by  Genet  ?  Did  he  omsider  it  as  neoes* 
sary  to  avenge  himself  for  the  misconduct  or  madness  of  an  individual, 
by  involving  a  whole  conidnent  in  the  horrors  of  war  ?  No ;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  procuring  satis&ction  for  the  insult,  by  causing 
Genet  to  be  recalled ;  and  thus,  at  once,  consulted  his  own  dignity  am 
the  interests  of  his  country.  Happy  Ainericans !  while  the  whirlwind 
flies  over  one  quarter  of  tiiie  globe,  and  spreads  everywhere  desolation, 
you  remain  protected  from  its  banefiil  effects  by  your  own  virtues, 
and  the  wisdom  of  your  Government.  Separated  from  Europe  by  an 
immense  ocean,  you  feel  not  the  efiect  of  those  prejudices  and  passions 
which  convert  the  boasted  seats  of  civilization  into  scenes  of  horror  and 
bloodshed.  Tou  profit  by  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  contending 
Nations,  and  afford,  in  your  more  congenial  dime,  an  asylum  to  those 
blessings  and  virtues  which  they  wantonly  contemn,  or  wickedly 
ezolude  from  their  bosom  !  Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  under  the 
influoioe  of  freedom,  you  advance,  by  rapid  strides,  to  opulence  and 
distinction ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  you  should  be  oompeUed  to  tako 
part  in  the  present  unhappy  contest,  —  if  you  should  find  it  necessary  to 
avenge  insult,  or  repel  injury, — the  world  will  bear  witness  to  the  equity 
of  your  sentiments  and  the  moderation  of  your  views ;  and  the  success 
of  your  arms  will,  no  doubt,  be  proportioned  to  the  justice  of  your 
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Opinions  become  dangerous  to  a  State  only  when  persecution  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  People  to  communicate  itneir  ideas  under  the  bond 
of  secrecy.  Publicity  makes  it  impossible  for  artifice  to  succeed,  and 
designs  of  a  hostile  naturo  lose  their  danger  by  the  certainty  of  expos- 
ure. But  it  is  said  that  these  bills  wiU  expire  in  a  few  years ;  that 
they  will  expire  when  we  shall  have  peace  and  tranquillity  r^tored  to 
us.  What  a  sentiment  to  inculcate !  Yoa  tell  the  People  that,  when 
everything  goes  well,  —  when  they  are  happy  and  comfortable,  —  then 
they  may  meet  freely,  to  recognize  thdr  happiness,  and  pass  eulogiums 
*  PronowiMd  Zjtnnay, 
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oa  their  Qoyemment ;  bat  tiiat,  in  a  moment  of  war  and  calamity, — of 
distrust  and  misoonduot, —  it  is  not  permitted  to  meet  together ;  because 
then,  instead  of  enlogiziDg,  thej  mkht' think  proper  to  condemn  Minia- 
ters.  What  a  mockery  is  this !  W  hat  an  iDsolt,  to  say  that  this  is 
preserving  to  the  People  the  right  of  petition !  To  tell  them  that  they 
shall  have  a  right  to  applaod,  a  right  to  rejoice,  a  right  to  meet  when 
they  are  happy ;  but  not  a  right  to  condemn,  not  a  right  to  deplcnre 
their  misfortunes,  not  a  right  to  suggest  a  remedy  I 

Liberty  is  order.  Lib^y  is  strength.  Look  round  the  world,  and 
admire,  as  you  must,  the  instructive  spectacle.  You  will  see  that 
liberty  not  only  is  power  and  order,  but  that  it  is  power  and  order  pre- 
dominant and  invincible,  —  that  it  derides  all  other  sources  of  strength. 
And  shall  the  preposterous  imagination  be  fostered,  that  men  bred  in 
liberty  —  the  first  of  human  kioMl  who  asserted  the  glorious  distinctioD 
of  forming  for  themselves  theur  social  compact — can  be  condenmed  to 
silence  upon  their  rights  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  men,  who  have 
enjoyed,  for  such  a  length  of  days,  the  light  and  happiness  of  fireedom, 
can  be  restrained,  and  shut  up  again  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  ?  As  well.  Sir,  might  you  try,  by  a  miserable  dam,  to 
shut  up  the  flowing  of  a  rapid  river !  The  rolling  and  impetuous  tide 
would  burst  through  every  impediment  that  man  might  throw  in  its 
way ;  and  the  only  consequence  of  the  impotent  attempt  would  be,  that, 
having  collected  new  force  by  its  temporary  suspension,  enforcing 
itself  through  new  channels,  it  would  spread  devastation  and  ruin  cm 
every  side.  The  progress  of  liberty  is  like  the  progress  of  the  stream. 
Kept  within  its  bounds,  it  is  sure  to  fertilize  the  country  through 
which  it  runs ;  but  no  power  can  arrest  it  in  its  passage ;  and  short- 
sighted, as  well  as  wicked,  must  be  the  heart  of  the  projector  that 
would  strive  to  divert  its  course. 


81.  TIOOB  OF  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNIIEMTS,  IIVI. -^  Charles  Jamf9  Fox. 

WuEN  wo  look  at  the  Democracies  of  the  ancient  world,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  oppressions  to  their  dependencies ;  their 
horrible  acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude  to  their  own  citizens ;  but 
they  compel  us,  also,  to  admiration,  by  their  vigor,  their  constancy, 
their  spirit,  and  their  exertions,  in  every  great  emergency  in  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  act.  We  are  compelled  to  own  that  the 
democratic  form  of  government  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other  form 
is  capable.  Why?  Because  it  incorporates  every  man  with  the 
State.  Because  it  arouses  everything  that  belongs  to  the  soul,  as  well 
as  to  the  body,  of  man.  Because  it  makes  every  individual  feel  that 
he  is  fighting  for  himself;  that  it  is  his  own  cause,  his  own  safety,  his 
own  dignity,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  he  is  asserting.  Who,  that 
reads  the  history  of  the  Persian  War,  —  what  boy,  whose  heart  is 
warmed  by  the  grand  and  sublime  actions  which  the  democratio  spirit 
produced,  —  does  not  find,  in  this  principle,  the  key  to  all  the  wondera 
which  were  achieved  at  ThermopylaB  and  elsewhere,  and  of  which  the 
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Feoent  and  marreUoafl  aote  of  the  Fraooh  People  are  pregnant  exam- 
ples ?  Without  diflgnudng  the  vioes  of  France,  —  without  overlooking 
the  horrors  that  have  been  conunitted,  and  that  haye  tarnished  the 
glory  of  the  Bevolution,  —  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  haye  exempli- 
fied the  doctrine,  that,  if  ycu  wish  for  powers  you  mutt  look  to  liberty  > 
If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this  maxim  ought  to  be  dear  to  us, 
it  is  the  present.  We  have  tried  all  other  means.  We  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  all  the  base  passions  of  the  People.  We  have  tried  to 
terrify  them  into  exertion ;  and  all  has  been  unequal  to  our  emergency. 
Let  us  try  them  by  the  only  means  which  experience  demonstrates  to 
be  invincible.  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  their  love !  Let  us  identify 
them  with  oorselvee ;  —  let  us  make  it  their  own  cause,  as  well  as 
ours! 


83.    THE  PARTITION  Or  POLAND,  1900.  — ChwrUt  Janus  Fox. 

Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  conduct  of  your  own  allies  to  Poland  ?  Is 
there  a  single  atrocity  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Egypt, 
if  you  please,  more  unprincipled  and  inhuman  than  that  of  Russia,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  in  Poland  ?  What  has  there  been  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French  to  foreign  powers ;  what 'in  the  violation  of  solemn  trea- 
ties ;  what  in  the  plunder,  devastation,  and  dismemberment  of  unof- 
fending countries ;  what  in  the  horrors  and  murders  perpetrated  upon 
the  subdued  victims  of  their  rage  in  any  district  which  they  have  over- 
run, — worse  than  the  conduct  of  those  three  great  powers  in  the  misera- 
ble, devoted,  and  trampled-on  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  who  have  been, 
or  are,  our  allies  in  this  war  for  religion,  social  order,  and  the  rights 
of  Nations?  0,  but  you  "  regretted  the  partition  of  Poland !  "  Yes, 
regretted!  — you  regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  aU  you  did.  You 
united  yourselves  with  the  actors ;  you,  in  fact,  by  your  acquiescence, 
confirmed  the  atrocity.  But  they  are  your  allies  ;  and  though  they 
overran  and  divided  Poland,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  which  stamped  it  with  peculiar  infamy  and  disgrace.  The 
hero  of  Poland,  perhaps,  was  mercL^  and  mild  !  He  was  "  as  much 
superior  to  Bonaparte  in  bravery,  and  in  the  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained, as  he  was  superior  in  virtue  and  humanity  !  He  was  animated 
by  the  purest  principles  of  Christianity,  and  was  restrained  in  his 
career  by  the  benevolent  precepts  which  it  inculcates ! "     Was  he  ? 

Let  unfortunate  Warsaw,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
suburb  of  Praga  in  particular,  tell !  What  do  we  understand  to  have 
been  the  conduct  of  this  magnanimous  hero,  with  whom,  it  seems, 
Bonaparte  is  not  to  be  compared  ?  He  entered  the  suburb  of  Praga, 
the  most  populous  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  there  he  let  his  soldiery  loose 
on  the  miserable,  unarmed  and  unresisting  people !  Men,  women  and 
children,  —  nay,  infants  at  the  breast,  —  were  doomed  to  one  indiscrim- 
inate massacre !  Thousands  of  them  were  inhumanly,  wantonly  butch- 
ered !  And  for  what  ?  Because  they  had  dared  to  join  in  a  wish  to 
meliorate  their  own  condition  as  a  People,  and  to  improve  their  Con- 
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stitntion,  which  had  been  oonfeBaed,  by  their  own  sovereign,  to  be  in 
want  of  amendment.  And  such  is  the  hero  upon  whom  the  cause  of 
"  religion  and  social  order  "  is  to  repose !  And  soch  is  the  man  whom 
we  praise  for  his  discipline  and  his  virtae,  and  whom  we  hold  oat  as 
our  boast  and  our  dependence ;  while  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  unfits 
him  to  be  even  treated  with  as  an  enemy ! 


83.    AN  ATHEISTICAL  GOYBBNMENT  IMP0B8IBLB,  1794 — R.  B.  Sh€Hd4m. 

Richard  Brinslej  Sheridaa  was  born  In  Doblln,  September,  1761,  and  died  July  7,  ISM,  In 
London.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly,  in  company  with  Burke.  In  the  proeeci^on  against 
Warren  Hastings  }  bnt  the  reports  of  his  speeches  at  the  trial  are  imperfect  and  conflictiDg. 
Sheridan's  fiune  as  a  dramatist  is  quite  equ^  to  his  Parilamantaiy  reputation. 

The  noble  Lord's  purpose  is  to  prove  that  France  began  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  This  he  appeaiti  to  think  he  has  established,  the 
moment  he  has  shown  that  Brissot  *  and  others  have  promulgated  in 
print  a  great  many  foolish  and  a  great  many  wicked  general  principles* 
mischievous  to  all  established  Governments.  But  what  was  the  sum 
of  all  that  the  noble  Lord  told  the  House  ?  What  did  it  all  prove? 
What,  but  that  eternal  and  unalterable  truth,  that  a  long-established 
despotism  so  far  degraded  and  debased  human  nature,  as  to  render  its 
subjects,  on  the  first  recovery  of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  exerdse  of 
them ;  but  never  have  I,  or  will  I,  meet,  but  with  reprobation,  that 
mode  of  argument  which  goes,  in  fiict,  to  establish,  as  an  inference  from 
this  truth,  that  those  who  have  been  long  slaves  ought,  therefi)re,  to 
remain  so  forever. 

It  is  contended  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  France  cannot 
stand.  Without  disputing  any  of  his  premises,  fi)r  the  present,  I  will 
grant  the  noble  Lord  not  only  his  nrinciple,  but  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  builds  it.  I  agree  with  nim,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  eter- 
nal and  unalterable  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  Maker  of 
man  and  of  Nations,  that  a  Government,  finmded  on  and  maintained 
by  injustice,  rapine,  murder  and  atheism,  can  have  a  fixed  endurance 
or  a  permanent  success ;  that  there  are,  self-sown  in  its  own  bosom,  the 
seeds  of  its  own  inevitable  dissolution.  But  if  so,  whence  is  our  mis- 
sion to  become  the  destroying  angd  to  guide  and  hasten  the  anger  of 
the  Deity  ?  Who  calls  on  us  to  offer,  with  more  than  mortal  arro- 
gance, the  alliance  of  a  mortal  arm  to  the  Omnipotent  ?  or  to  snatch 
the  uplifWl  thunder  &om  His  hand,  and  point  our  erring  aim  at  the 
devoted  fabric  which  His  origmal  will  haa  fitted  to  fidl  and  crumble  in 
that  ruin  which  it  is  not  in  the  means  of  man  to  accelerate  or  prevent  ? 
I  accede  to  the  noble  Lord  the  piety  of  his  principle  :  let  him  accede 
to  me  the  justice  of  my  conclusion ;  or  let  him  attend  to  experience, 
if  not  to  reason ;  and  must  he  not  admit  that  hitherto  all  the  attempts 
of  his  apparently  powerful,  but  certainly  presumptuous,  crusade  of 
vengeance,  have  appeared  unfavored  by  fortune  and  by  Providence ; 
that  they  have  hitherto  had  no  other  effect  than  to  strengthen  the 
powers,  to  whet  the  rapacity,  to  harden  the  heart,  to  inflame  the  fiiry, 
and  to  augment  the  crimes,  of  that  Government,  and  that  People,  whom 
we  have  rashly  sworn  to  subdue,  to  chastise,  and  to  reform  ^ 
*  Pronoonoed  Breetw. 
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84.  AOAINfla*  VOLUnOAL  JOBBINa^  V19L^R,  B.  Skeridmi. 

Is  this  a  time  for  selfish  intrigaes,  and  the  little  dirty  traffic  &r 
luere  and  emdument  ?  Does  it  salt  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  to  ask 
at  such  a  moment  ?  Doee  it  become  the  honesty  of  a  minister  to 
grant  ?  What  i  in  sooh  aa  hoar  as  this,  —  at  a  moment  pr^nant  with 
the  national  &te,  when,  pressing  as  the  exigaocy  may  be,  the  hard 
task  of  squeezing  the  money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoYerished 
People,  £Eom  the  toil,  the  drudgery  of  the  shiyering  poor,  most  make 
the  most  practised  collector's  heart  ache  while  he  tears  it  fiom  them, 

—  can  it  be  tiiat  people  of  high  rank,  and  profesdng  lugh  prindpke, 

—  that  they  or  their  fiumiljes  shoold  seek  to  thrive  on  the  spoils  of 
nusery,  and  fatten  on  the  meals  wrested  from  indnstrions  poverty  ? 
O,  shame !  shame  F  Is  it  intended  to  confirm  the  pernicious  doctrine 
80  industriously  propagated,  that  all  public  men  are  imposttMrs,  and 
that  every  politician  hu  his  price  ?  Or,  even  where  th»e  is  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  bosom,  why  does  not  prudence  hint  to  the  mercenary  and 
the  vain  to  abstain  a  while,  at  least,  and  wait  the  fittii^  of  the  times  ? 
Improvident  impatience  \  Nay,  even  ftom  those  who  se^oa  to  have 
no  direct  object  of  office  or  profit,  what  is  the  langoagp  which  their 
actions  speak? 

''The  Throne  is  in  danger !  we  will  suppmrt  the  Throne;  but  let  us 
share  the  smiles  of  royalty ! "  *^  The  order  of  notnUty  is  in  danger ! 
I  will  fi^t  fi>r  nobility,"  says  tiie  Yisoount ;  *  ^  but  my  seal  would  be 
greater  if  I  were  made  an  Earl ! "  ^*  Boose  aU  tiie  Marquis  within 
me,"  exclaims  the  Eail,  *'  and  the  Peerage  never  turned  fi>rth  a  more 
undaunted  champion  in  its  cause  than  1  shall  prove ! "  "  Stain  my 
green  ribbon  blue,"  cries  out  the  illustrious  Kni^t, "  and  the  fountain 
^  honor  will  have  a  &st  and  fidthful  servant ! " 

What  are  the  People  to  thii^  of  our  sincerity?  What  credit  are 
they  to  ^ve  to  our  prafiassioiis?  Is  ^aaa  ffjnstem  to  be  persevered  in  ? 
Is  there  nothing  that  whispess  to  that  right  hfmorable  gentleman  that 
the  crisis  is  too  big,  that  tiie  times  are  too  gigantic,  to  be  ruled  by  the 
littie  hackneyed  and  every-day  means  of  orcunary  corruption  ?  Or, 
are  we  to  believe  that  he  has  within  himself  a  consekms  feeling  that 
disqualifies  him  finmi  rebuking  the  ill-timed  sdfishness  of  his  new 
allies  ? .  Let  him  take  care  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Government 
shall  not  have  lost  it  the  public  heart ;  that  the  example  of  selfishness 
in  ^aefew  has  not  extinguished  public  spirit  in  the  many! 


85.  FOFULAB  AND  KINGLY  EXAMPLES,  n^t.^R.B.  Sheridan. 

We  are  told  to  look  to  the  example  of  France.  From  the  excesses 
of  the  French  People  in  the  French  Bevdution,  we  are  warned  against 
giving  too  much  liberty  to  our  own.  It  is  reechoed  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  by  every  description  of  persons  in  office,  firom  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  exdseman,  —  "Look  to  the  exaniple  of  France!" 
The  implication  is  a  libel  upon  the  character  of  Ureat  Britain.  I 
will  not  admit  the  inference  or  the  argument,  that,  because  a  People, 
*  Plnmoimoed  Wkouni. 
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bred  under  a  proud,  inBolent  and  grinding  despotism,  — maddened  by 
the  recollection  of  former  injuries,  and  made  savage  by  the  observation 
of  former  cruelties,  —  a  People  in  whose  minds  no  sincere  respect  for 
property  or  law  ever  could  have  existed,  because  property  had  never 
been  secured  to  them,  and  law  had  never  protected  them, — that  ike 
actions  of  such  a  People,  at  any  time,  much  less  in  the  hour  of  fteuzy 
and  iarjy  should  furnish  an  inference  or  ground  on  whidi  to  estimate 
the  temper,  character  or  feelings,  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain. 

What  answer  would  gentlemen  give,  if  a  person,  affectedly  or  an- 
oerely  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  British  liberty,  were  to  say : 
**  Britons,  abridge  the  power  of  your  Monarch ;  restrain  the  exercise 
of  his  just  prerogative;  withhold  all  power  and  resources  &om  his 
government,  or  even  send  him  to  his  Electorate,  firom  whence  your 
voice  exalted  him ;  —  for,  mark  what  has  been  doing  on  the  Continent  \ 
Look  to  the  example  of  Kings  I  Kings,  believe  me,  are  the  same  in 
nature  and  temper  everywhere.  Trust  yours  no  longer;  see  how  that 
shameless  and  perfidious  despot  of  Prussia,  that  trickster  and  tyrant, 
has  violated  every  principle  of  truth,  honor  and  humanity,  in  his  mur- 
derous though  impotent  attempt  at  plunder  and  robbery  in  Poland ! 
He  who  had  encouraged  and  even  guaranteed  to  them  their  Constitu- 
tion,—see  him,  with  a  scandalous  pro&nation  of  the  resources  which  he 
had  wrung  by  fraud  from  the  credulity  of  Great  Britain,  trampling  on 
the  independence  he  was  pledged  to  maintain,  and  seudng  for  himself 
the  countries  he  had  sworn  to  protect!  Mark  the  still  more  sanguin- 
ary efforts  of  the  despot  of  Eussia,  foithless  not  to  us  only,  and  the 
cause  of  Europe,  as  it  is  called,  but  craftily  outwitting  her  perjured 
coadjutor,  profiting  by  his  disgrace,  and  grasping  to  heraelf  the  victim 
which  had  been  destined  to  glut  their  joint  rapacity.  See  her  thank- 
ing her  favorite  General,  Suwarrow,  and,  still  more  impious,  thanking 
Heaven  for  the  opportunity;  thanking  him  for  the  most  iniquitous  act 
of  cruelty  the  bloody  page  of  history  records,  —  the  murderous  scene 
at  Praga,  where,  not  in  the  heat  and  friry  of  action,  not  in  the  first 
impatience  of  revenge,  but  after  a  cold,  deliberate  pause  of  ten  hours, 
with  temperate  barbarity,  he  ordered  a  considerate,  methodical  massacre 
of  ten  thousand  men,  women  and  children !  These  are  the  actions  of 
monarchs !    Look  to  the  example  of  Kings  I " 


88.  NEOBSamr  OT  BEFORM  nr  parliament. —Lom  Orey.    Bom,  1764 ;  died,  1S45. 

I  AM  aware  of  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encounter  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  business;  I  am  aware  how  ungracious  it  would  be  ,for  this 
House  to  show  that  they  are  not  the  real  representatives  of  the  People; 
I  am  aware  that  the  question  has  been  formerly  agitated,  on  different 
occasions,  by  great  and  able  characters,  who  have  deserted  the  cause 
from  despair  of  success ;  and  I  am  aware  that  I  must  necessarily  go 
into  what  may  perhaps  be  supposed  trite  and  worn-out  arguments.  I 
come  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  make  a  serious  and  important  motion,  which,  I  am  ready  fiiirly 
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to  admit,  inTolves  no  less  a  consideration  than  a  ftmdamental  change  in 
the  Goyemment.  At  the  Bevolntion,  the  necessity  of  short  Parlia- 
ments was  asserted ;  and  every  departure  from  these  principles  is,  in 
some  shape,  a  departure  from  die  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  yet,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  present  state  of  the  rep- 
resentation, how  does  the  matter  stand?  Are  the  elections  free?  or 
are  Parliaments  free  ?  Has  not  the  patronage  of  peers  increased  ?  Is 
not  llie  patronage  of  India  now  vested  in  the  Crown  ?  Are  all  these 
innoTations  to  be  made  in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Execu- 
tive power,  and  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  &vor  of  the  popular  part  of 
the  Constitution,  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  really  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  People,  because,  on  great  emergencies,  they  never  fail 
to  speak  the  sense  of  the  People,  as  was  the  case  in  the  American  war, 
and  in  the  Russian  armament ;  but,  had  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
real  representation  of  the  People,  they  would  have  interfered  sooner 
on  these  occasions,  without  the  necessity  of  being  called  upon  to  do  so. 
I  fear  much  that  this  House  is  not  a  rail  representation  of  the  People, 
and  that  it  is  too  much  influenced  by  pasaon,  prejudice  or  interest. 
This  may,  for  a  time,  give  to  the  Executive  €k)vemment  apparent 
strength ;  but  no  Government  can  be  either  lasting  or  free  which  is 
not  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  that  independence  of  mind  and  conduct 
among  the  People  which  creates  energy,  and  leads  to  everything  that 
is  noUe  and  generous,  or  that  can  conduce  to  the  strength  and  safety 
of  a  State. 

"  VThat  oonsiifciites  a  State  1 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  torrets  crowned  ; 

Not  l»78  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  proud  navies  ride  ; 

Nor  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
"Where  low-browed  Baseness  wafts  perfiime  to  Pride ! 

No  !  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  &r  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

In  forest,  brake  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude;  — 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain.'*  * 


87.  THE  00N3ERVATIVS  INNOVATOB,  1829.— ITm.  Huikiagon.  Bom,  IWO }  dted,1830. 

I  HAVx  been  charged  with  being  the  author  in  some  instances,  and 
tlie  promoter  in  others,  of  innovations  of  a  rash  and  dangerous  nature. 
I  deny  the  charge.  I  dare  the  authors  of  it  to  the  proof.  Gentlemen, 
when  they  talk  of  innovation,  ought  to  remember,  with  Lord  Ba<!on, 
tliat  "  l^e  has  been  and  is  tiie  great  Innovator."  Upon  that  Inno- 
vator I  have  felt  it  my  duty  cautiously  to  wait,  at  a  becoming  dis- 
tance and  with  proper  circumspection ;  but  not  arrogantly  and  pre- 
sumptuously to  go  before  him,  and  endeavor  to  outstrip  his  course. 

•  By  Sir  Wm.  Jones.    Bom,  1746  ;  died,  1794. 
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Time  has  fused  these  great  intorests,  and  it  is  the  bosineas  of  a  stated* 
man  to  move  onwards  with  the  new  oombinations  which  have  giown 
around  him.  This,  Sir,  is  the  prindple  bj  which  my  feelingjs  have 
been  oonstandy  r^dated,  daring  a  long  nimlic  life ;  tmd  by  which  I 
shall  continue  to  ^  goyemed,  so  long  as  I  take  any  part  in  the  paUio 
afiaiTS  of  this  ooontary.  It  is  well  said,  by  Ihe  most  poetieal  genius, 
perhaps,  of  oar  own  times,  — 

»  A  thousand  yeuB  scaroe  Berre  to  fonn  a  State,  — 
An  hour  migr  laj  it  in  the  diut.*' 

Iliis  is  the  feding  which  has  regulated,  which  will  continue  to  reg- 
ulate, my  conduct.  I  am  no  advocate  for  changes  upon  mere  abstract 
theory.  I  know  not,  indeed,  which  is  the  greater  folly,  that  of  resist- 
ing aU  improvement,  because  improvement  implies  innovation,  or  that 
of  referring  everything  to  first  principles,  and  to  abstract  doctrines. 
The  busbess  of  the  practical  man  is,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
facts ;  to  watch  events ;  to  understand  the  actual  situation  of  affairs, 
and  the  course  of  time  and  circumstances,  as  bearing  upon  the  nresent 
state  of  his  own  country  and  the  world.  These  are  the  grounds  by  a 
reference  to  which  his  reason  and  judgment  must  be  formed ;  aocord- 
ing  to  which,  without  losing  sight  of  first  principles,  he  must  know 
how  to  apply  them,  and  to  temper  their  inflexibility.  This  b  the 
task  of  practical  legislation. 


88.    SATIBB  ON  THB  PENSION  SISTBM,  1780.  —  C«TT«a. 

John  Fhllpot  Comm  mu  born  In  NeircMtle,  Trekmd,  July  TMk.  17S0.  His  Senatorial 
career  was  oonflned  to  the  Irif h  PvUament^  and  was  entirely  eclipsed  bj  his  reputation  at  tbe 
bar.  "Thore  never  lived  a  greater  advoorte,**  says  Charles  PhOUps  j  "  oertatnlj  never  one 
more  suited  to  the  oounlvy  in  whlofa  his  lot  wm  oast.  His  eloqoeaoe  was  copious,  n^id  and 
ornate,  and  his  powers  of  mimicry  beyond  all  description.'*  In  his  boyhood  he  had  a  conftisioa 
in  his  utterance,  firam  which  he  was  called  by  his  schoot-fellows  ^  stuttering  Jack  Ourian."  H« 
employed  every  means  to  correct  his  elocution,  and  render  it  perfect.  "•  He  accustomed  him* 
sel^"  soys  one  of  his  biographers,  **  to  speak  very  slowly,  to  correct  his  precipitate  utterance.  He 
practised  beftire  a'glass,  to  make  his  gestures  graoelbl.  He  apoke  alood  the  moat  celebrated 
orations.  Oneplece,— the  speech  of  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Onsar,— he  was  never  weaxy 
of  repeating.  This  he  recommended  to  his  young  friends  at  the  bar,  as  a  model  of  doqueooe. 
And  while  he  thus  used  art  to  smooth  a  channel  Ibr  his  thoughts  to  flow  in,  no  man*s  eloquence 
ever  issued  more  freshly  and  spontaneously  from  the  heart  It  was  always  the  heart  of  the  man 
that  spoke."  Under  our  Porensic  department  several  choice  specfanens  of  Gurran's  speeches 
will  be  found.    Curran  died  October  14th,  1817. 

This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  cariosities,  the  Penaon 
List,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain,  ev^  description  of  men, 
women  and  children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a  Hawke  or  a 
Eodney,  to  the  debased  situation  of  the  Lidy  who  humbleth  herself  that 
she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its  matest^ 
perfection :  It  teacheth,  that  Sloth  and  Vice  may  oat  that  bread  wlueh 
Virtue  and  Honesty  may  starve  for  afler  they  have  earned  it  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they 
are  too  proud  to  stoop  and  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an 
entire  reliance  on  the  ruling  Power  of  the  State,  who  feeds  the  ravens 
of  the  Boyal  aviary,  that  cry  continually  for  food.  It  teadies  them  to 
imitate  those  Saints  on  the  Pension  List,  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the 


field ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  e^in,  bhA  yet  aie  arrayed  like 
Soionion  in  hia  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches  a  leeson,  which,  indeed,  they 
mi^t  have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  xb  sometames  good  not  to  be 
over-yirtuous ;  it  shows,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  distresses  increase, 
the  miQiificenoe  of  Ihe  Grown  increases  also ;  in  proportion  as  our 
clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended  oyer  ns. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Pension  List,  like  charity,  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins,  giye  me  leaye  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House ;  —  ^ye  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown,  in  extend- 
ing its  charity,  iis  liberality,  its  proi^on,  is  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  independence  of  Parliament ;  for,  hereafter,  instead  of  orators  or 
patriots  acoountii^  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy 
persons  as  freeholders,  they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the 
first  man  in  the  State ;  and  they  will,  by  so  doing,  have  this  security 
for  theu:  independence,  —  that  while  any  man  in  the  Eongdom  has  a 
shilling,  they  will  not  want  one ! 


S9.  SEPLT  TO  THREATS  Or  VIOLENCS,  1790— Cwrron. 

Wb  have  been  told  this  night,  in  express  words,  that  the  man  who 
dares  to  do  his  duty  to  his  oountry  in  this  House  may  expect  to  be 
attacked  without  these  walk  by  the  military  gentlemen  of  the  Castle. 
If  the  army  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  this  extraordinary  declaration  might  be  attributable  to 
the  eonfosioa  of  a  mistaken  charge,  or  an  absurd  vindication ;  but, 
without  oonneetion  with  the  subject,  a  new  principle  of  government  is 
advanced,  and  that  is  —  the  bayonet !  And  this  is  stat^  in  the  fbll- 
est  house,  and  the  most  crowded  audience,  I  ever  saw.  We  are  to  be 
dleneed  by  corruption  within,  or  quelled  by  force  of  arms  without.  If 
the  strength  of  numbers  or  corruption  should  fail  a^nst  the  cause  of 
the  publie,  it  is  to  be  backed  by  assassination.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
Chat  those  avowed  principles  of  bribery  and  arms  should  come  from 
any  high  personal  authority ;  they  have  been  delivered  by  the  known 
retainers  of  Administration,  in  the  foce  of  that  bench,  and  heard  even 
without  a  murmur  of  dissent  or  disapprobation. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  my  destiny  to  fidl ;  —  it 
may  bo  by  chanoe,  or  malady,  or  violence ;  but,  should  it  be  my  &te 
to  perish  the  yiotim  of  a  bold  and  honest  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  will 
not  shun  it.  I  will  do  that  duty ;  and,  if  it  should  expose  me  to  sink 
under  the  blow  of  the  assassin,  and  become  a  victim  to  the  public 
cause,  the  most  sensible  of  my  regrets  would  be,  that  on  such  an  altar 
there  should  not  be  immolated  a  more  illustrious  sacrifice.  As  to 
myself,  while  I  live,  I  shall  despise  the  peril.  I  feel  in  my  own  spirit 
the  safety  of  my  honor,  and  in  my  own  and  the  spirit  of  the  People 
do  I  feel  strength  enough  to  hold  that  Administration,  which  can  give 
a  sanction  to  m^iaces  like  these,  responsible  for  their  consequences  to 
the  Nation  and  the  indiyiduaL 
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OM.  AOAINSr  BSUGIOnS  BISnNCnONS,  1796.  — C«mnt. 

Gentlemen  say  the  Catholics  have  got  everything  bat  seats  in 
Parliament.  Are  we  really  afraid  of  giving  them  ^t  privilege? 
Are  we  seriously  afraid  that  Catholic  venality  might  pollute  the 
immaculate  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  —  that  a  Catholio 
member  would  be  more  accessible  to  a  promise,  or  a  pension^  or  a  bribe, 
than  a  Protestant  ?  Lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  look  in  one 
another's  faces,  and  say  Yes,  and  I  will  vote  against  this  antendment ! 
But  is  it  the  fact  that  they  have  everything  ?  Is  it  the  fiujt  that 
they  have  the  common  benefit  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  oommoa  pro- 
tection of  the  law  ? 

Another  gentleman  has  said,  the  Catholics  have  got  much,  and 
ought  to  be  content.  Why  have  they  got  that  much  ?  Is  it  from 
the  minister  ?  Is  it  from  the  Parliament,  which  threw  their  petition 
over  its  bar  ?  No,  —  they  got  it  by  the  great  revolution  of  human 
affiiirs ;  by  the  astonishing  march  of  the  human  mind ;  a  march  that 
has  collected  too  much  momentum,  in  its  advance,  to  be  now  stopped 
in  its  progress.  The  bark  is  still  afloat ;  it  is  freighted  with  the  hopes 
and  liberties  of  millions  of  men  ;  she  is  already  under  way;  the  rower 
may  &int,  or  the  wind  may  sleep,  but,  rely  upon  it,  she  has  already 
acquired  an  energy  of  advancement  that  wiU  support  her  course,  and 
bring  her  to  her  destination ;  rely  upon  it,  whether  much  or  little 
remains,  it  is  now  vain  to  withhold  it ;  rely  upon  it,  you  may  as  weli 
stamp  your  foot  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  prevent  its  revolution. 
You  cannot  stop  it !  You  will  only  remain  a  silly  gnomon  upon  its 
surface,  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  rotation,  until  you  are  forced  round 
and  buried  in  the  shade  of  that  body  whose  irre^atible  course  you 
would  endeavor  to  oppose ! 


01.  mniTS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  FRANCE.— George  Cmnih^. 

George  Canning  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770.  He  entered  into  pnblk  VSb 
the  avowed  pupil  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  hia  maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract,  in  1794.  He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  and  became  Premier 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1S27.  Sir.  Canning  meditated  his  speecbea  care- 
ftdly,  and  they  are  models  of  Parliamentary  style.  ^  No  English  speaker,"  says  &  Jam» 
Mackintosh,  "  used  the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  of  wit  so  long,  so  often,  or  so  dfisctlTely,  as 
Mr,  Canning.** 

Wb  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  war  into  which  we  hxve  been  har- 
ried by  clamor  and  prejudice ;  in  short,  that  it  is  a  war  of  passion. 
An  appeal  is  made  to  our  prudence  ;  and  we  are  asked,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  what  are  we  to  get  by  this  war  ?  Sir,  that  we  have  still 
a  Government;  that  the  functions  of  this  House  have  not  been  usurped 
by  a  oorresponding  society,  or  a  Scotch  Convention ;  that,  instead  of 
sitting  in  debate  here,  whether  or  not  we  shall  subsidize  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  we  are  not  rather  employed  in  devising  how  to  raise  a  forced 
loan  for  some  proconsular  deputy,  whom  the  banditti  of  Paris  might 
have  sent  to  receive  our  contributions ;  —  Sir,  that  we  sit  here  at  all, 
these  are  the  fruite  of  the  war  ! 
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Bat,  when  netther  oar  reaaon  nor  oar  pmdenoe  can  be  set  against 
the  war,-  an  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  oar  apprehensions.  The  £Vench 
are  stated  to  be  an  invincible  People ;  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  madness 
with  the  holy  enthosiasm  of  freedom,  there  is  nothing  that  they  cannot 
accomplish.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow  that  the  French  are 
enthosiastically  animated,  be  it  how  it  may,  to  a  state  of  absolate 
insanity.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  their  being  mad,  than  to  see 
them  homing  themselves  in  a  system  of  slavery  so  gross  and  grinding 
as  their  present,  and  calling,  at  the  same  lime,  aload  upon  all  Europe, 
to  admire  and  envy  their  freedom.  But,  before  their  plea  of  madness 
can  be  admitted  as  conclusive  against  our  right  to  be  at  war  with 
them.  Gentlemen  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  of  madness  there  are 
several  kinds.  If  theirs  had  been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy,  which  had 
contented  itself  with  playing  its  tricks  and  practising  its  fooleries  at 
home, —  with  dressing  up  shameless  women  in  oak-leaves,  and  inventing 
nick-names  for  the  calendar, — I  should  have  been  ^  ilrom  desiring  to 
interrupt  their  innocent  amusements ;  we  might  have  looked  on  with 
hearty  contempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  contempt  not  wholly  unmixed 
with  commiseration.  But,  if  theirs  be  a  madness  of  a  different  kind, 
— a  moody,  mischievous  insanity,  —  if,  not  contented  with  tearing  and 
wounding  themselves,  they  proceed  to  exert  their  unnatural  strength 
fi)r  the  annoyance  of  their  neighbors,  —  if,  not  satisfied  with  weaving 
straws  and  wearing  fetters  at  home,  they  attempt  to  carry  their  sys- 
tems and  their  slavery  abroad,  and  to  impose  tkem  on  the  Nations  of 
Europe,  —  it  becomes  necessary,  then,  that  those  Nations  should  Iw 
roused  to  resistance.  Such  a  disposition  must,  for  the  safety  and  peace 
of  the  world,  be  repelled ;  and,  if  possible,  be  eradicated. 


«L  BAIIK-NOTES  AKJ)  COIN,  ISll.-^Otorge  Canning. 

Are  bank-notes  equivalent  to  the  legal  standard  coin  of  the  realm  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  divides  and  agitates  the  public  opinion. 
Says  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  "  I  will  devise  a  mode  of  settling 
this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public."  By  advising  a  procla- 
mation ?  No.  By  bringing  a  bill  into  Parliament  ?  No.  By  pro- 
posing to  declare  the  joint  opinion  of  both  Houses,  or  the  separate 
opinion  of  one  ?  No.  By  what  process,  then  ?  Why,  simply  by 
telling  the  disputants  that  they  are,  and  have  been  all  along,  however 
unconsciously,  agreed  upon  the  subject  of  their  variance ;  and  gravely 
resolving  &r  them,  respectively,  an  unanimous  opinion !  This  is  the 
Yery  judgment,  I  should  imagine,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  the  vener* 
able  Anarch,  whom  he  represents  as  adjusting  the  disputes  of  the 
conflicting  element : 

'*  Chaos  umpire  sits. 
And  by  deoision  more  embroils  the  fray." 

*'  In  public  estimation,''  says  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  Reso- 
lution, '*  bank-notes  and  coin  are  equivalent."    Indeed !   What,  then, 
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18  become  of  all  those  penotis  who,  for  tiie  last  six  months,  have  been, 
by  every  outward  and  yicdble  indication,  evincing,  maintaining,  and 
inookating  an  oinnion  diametrically  0{^x)6ite  ?  Who  wrote  that  mul- 
titude of  pamphlets,  with  the  recollection  of  which  one's  head  is  still 
dizzy  ?  Poes  the  honorable  gentleman  apprehend  that  his  argumoits 
most  have  wnraght  their  conversion  ? 

When  Bonaparte,  not  long  ago,  was  dearoos  of  reoond^ing  the 
Nations  under  his  dominion  to  the  privations  resulting  from  the 
exolnsion  of  all  colonial  produce,  he  paUished  an  edict,  which  oom- 
menoed  in  something  like  the  following  manner,  —  ^  Whereas,  sugar 
made  fiom  beet-root,  or  the  maple-tree,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
of  the  sugarcane,''  —  and  he  then  proceeded  to  denounce  penalties 
against  those  who  should  persist  in  tJ]^  use  of  the  inferior  commodity. 
Gftie  denunciation  might  be  more  efiectoal  than  the  right  honorable 
gendeman's  Resolution ;  but  the  preamble  did  not  go  near  so  ikr ;  for, 
Siough  it  assoted  the  superiority  of  the  maple  and  beet-root  sugar,  it 
rested  that  assertion  merely  on  &e  authority  of  the  State,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  sanction  it  by  '*  public  estimation." 

When  Galileo  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  turned 
round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  remained  stationary  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  the  holy  fatliers  of  the  Inquiffltion  took  alarm  at  so  dar- 
ing an  innovation,  and  forthwith  declared  the  first  of  these  propositions 
to  be  fidse  and  heretical,  and  the  other  to  be  erroneous  in  point  of 
&ith.  The  Holy  Office  " pledged  itsdf  to  believe"  that  the  earth  was 
stationary,  and  tiie  sun  movable.  This  pledge  had  little  effect  in  chang- 
ing the  natural  course  of  things ;  the  sun  and  the  earth  continued,  in 
spite  of  it,  to  preserve  their  aocustcmied  relations  to  eac^  other,  just  as 
the  coin  and  the  bank-note  will,  in  spite  of  the  right  honorable  gentle^ 
man's  Besolution. 

Let  us  leave  the  evO,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  the  dianoe  of  a  gradual 
and  noiseless  c(»rreotion.  But  let  us  not  resolve,  as  law,  what  is  an 
incorrect  and  imperfect  exposition  of  the  law.  Let  us  not  resolve,  as 
fiict,  what  is  contradictory  to  universal  experience.  Let  us  not  expose 
ourselves  to  ridicule  by  resolving,  as  the  opinions  of  the  People,  opin- 
ions which  the  People  do  not,  and  which  it  is  imposeible  they  should, 
entertain. 


98.  AQAUfSX  LORD  JOHN  BUBBELLH  MOTtON,  ijWL2ft^l829L— M. 

There  are  wild  theories  abroad.  I  am  not  disposed  to  impute  an 
iU  motive  to  any  man  who  entertains  them.  I  will  believe  such  a  man 
to  be  as  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  realizing  his 
notions  of  change,  without  risking  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  as  I 
am  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  impracticability,  and  of  the  tremendous 
danger  of  attempting  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  for  our  own  safety,  let  us  be  cautious  and  firm. 
Other  Nations,  excited  by  the  example  of  the  liberty  which  this 
country  has  long  possessed,  have  attonpted  to  copy  our  Constitution ; 
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andaome  of  them  have  ahot  beyond  it  in  the  fierceneaaof  their  pnfsnit 
I  gnidge  not  to  other  Nationa  that  duLie  of  liberty  which  they  maj 
acquire ;  — in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  them  enjoy  it !  But  let  ua  warn 
tiiem,  that  they  lose  not  the  object  of  their  desire  by  the  very  eager- 
neas  with  which  they  attempt  to  grasp  it  Inheritors  and  oooBervators 
pf  rational  fi-eedom,  let  ns,  while  others  are  seeking  it  in  restlessness 
and  tnmble,  be  a  steady  and  shining  light  to  guide  then:  eonzae,  not 
a  wandering  meteor  to  bewilder  and  mi^ead  them. 

A  search  after  abstract  perfection  in  government  may  produce,  in 
generous  minds,  an  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  to  be  reoorded  by  the 
historian,  and  to  be  celebrated  by  the  poet ;  bat  such  perfection  is  not 
an  object  of  reaaonable  pursuit,  because  it  is  not  one  of  possible  attain* 
ment ;  and  never  yet  did  a  passionate  struggle  after  an  absolutely  unat- 
tainable object  &il  to  be  productive  of  misery  to  an  individual,  of  mad- 
neas  and  ooa&sion  to  a  People.  As  the  inhabitants  of  those  burning 
f}\mAtM  which  lie  beneath  die  tropical  sun  sigh  for  the  coolness  of  the 
mountain  and  the  grove,  so  (all  history  instructs  us)  do  Natitms  which 
have  basked  for  a  time  in  tlra  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmitigated  libertj 
loo  often  call  upon  the  shades  of  despotism,  even  of  military  despotism, 
to  oover  them : 

*'0  qnis  me  gelldii  ia  T&lllbiu  HsBmi 
Sutat,  et  ingenti  nmunun  protegat  umbra ! " 

A  protection  which  bli^ts  while  it  shelters ;  which  dwar&  the  intellect 
and  stunts  the  energies  of  man,  but  to  which  a  wearied  Nation  will- 
inglj  resorts  from  intolerable  heats,  and  from  perpetual  danger  of  con- 
vulsion. 

Our  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the  temperate  zone  of  freedom,  -—  the  clime 
best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  human 
race,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ftcultiee,  and  to  the  security  as  well 
as  the  improvement  of  their  virtues ; — a  clime  not  exempt,  indeed, 
fiom  variations  of  the  elements,  but  variations  which  purify  while  they 
agitate  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  Let  us  be  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  it  is  our  hairiness  to  enjoy.  Let  us  guard,  with 
pious  gratitude,  the  flame  of  genuine  liberty,  that  fire  firom  Heaven,  of 
which  our  Constitution  is  the  holy  depositoiy ;  and  let  ns  not,  for  the 
chance  of  renderbg  it  more  intense  and  more  radiant,  impair  its  purity, 
or  hazard  its  eztinotion ! 


M.  ON  UR.  TIEBNST*S  MOnON,  nwnMBBE  11, 1708.— Geor^t  Cmninf. 

The  friendship  of  Holland !  The  independence  of  Spain !  Is  there 
a  man  so  besotted  as  to  suppose  that  there  is  one  hour  of  peace  with 
France  preserved  by  either  of  these  unhappy  countries,  that  there  is 
one  syllable  of  friendship  uttered  by  them  towards  France,  but  what 
is  extorted  by  the  immediate  pressure,  or  by  the  dread  and  terror,  of 
French  arms  ?  — 


-  '*  Month-honor,  hreath, 


Which  the  poor  heart  ironld  fiua  lafnw,  b«t  dart  aolt' 
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Have  the  regenerated  Eepablic  of  HoUand,  the  degraded  Monarchy 
of  Spain,  sach  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  protection  of  the  French  Repub* 
lie,  that  the  J  would  voluntarily  throw  themselves  between  her  and  any 
blow  which  might  menace  her  existence  ? 

Bat  does  the  honorable  Gentleman  intend  his  motion  as  a 
motion  &r  peace  ?  If  he  really  thinks  this  a  moment  lor  opening  a 
negotiation,  why  has  he  not  the  candor  and  manliness  to  say  so? 
Mark,  I  entreat  you,  how  delicately  he  manages  it!  He  will  not 
speak  to  France,  Imt  he  would  speak  at  her.  He  will  not  propose  — 
not  he  —  that  we  shonld  say  to  the  Directoiy,  '*Will  you  make 
peace  ? ''  No,  Sir ;  we  are  merely  to  say  to  ourselves,  loud  ^lough  fer 
the  Directory  to  overhear  us,  *'  I  wish  these  French  Gentlemen  would 
make  an  overture  to  us."  Now,  Sir,  does  this  save  the  dignity  of  tbe 
country  ?  or  is  it  only  a  sneaking,  shabby  way  of  doing  wluit,  if  fit  to 
be  done  at  all,  must,  to  have  any  serious  effisct,  be  done  openly,  un- 
equivocally, and  directly?  But  I  beg  the  honorable  Gentleman's 
pardon ;  —  I  misrepresent  him ;  I  certamly  do.  His  motion  does  not 
amount  even  to  so  much  as  I  have  stated.  He  begins  further  cff. 
The  soliloquy  which  he  prompts  us,  by  his  motion,  is  no  more  than 
this —  <*  We  must  continue  to  make  war  against  France,  to  be  sure ;  — 
and  we  are  sorry  for  it ;  but  we  will  not  do  it  as  if  we  bore  malice. 
We  will  not  make  an  ill-natured,  hostile  kind  of  war  any  longer, —  that 
we  won't.  And  who  knows  but,  if  they  should  happen  to  overhear 
this  resolution,  as  the  Directory  are  good-natured  at  bottom,  their 
hearts  may  soften  and  grow  kind  towards  us — and  then  they  will 
offer  to  make  a  peace ! "  And  thus,  Sir,  and  thus  only,  is  the  motion 
a  motion  for  peace. 

Since,  then,  Sir,  this  motion  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  no 
principle  of  policy  or  necessity ;  since,  if  it  be  intended  for  a  censure 
on  ministers,  it  is  unjust,  —  if  for  a  control,  it  is  nugatory ;  as  ita 
tendency  is  to  impair  the  power  of  prosecuting  war  with  vigor,  and  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  negotiating  peace  with  dignity,  or  concluding  it 
with  safety ;  as  it  contracUcts,  without  reason,  and  without  advantage, 
the  established  policy  of  our  ancestors;  as  it  must  degrade  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  the  character  of  this  countiy ;  as  it  must  carry  dismay 
and  terror  throughout  Europe ;  and,  above  all,  as  it  must  administer 
consolation,  and  hope,  and  power,  and  confidence,  to  France,  —  I  shall 
give  it  my  most  hearty  and  decided  negative. 


96.  VINDICATION  07  MB.  Vm.-^  George  Canning. 

It  appears  to  be  a  measure  of  party  to  run  down  tbe  &me  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  I  could  not  answer  it  to  my  consdence  or  to  my  feelings,  if  I 
had  suffered  repeated  provocations  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Pitt, 
it  seems,  was  not  a  great  man.  Is  it,  then,  that  we  live  in  such  heroic 
times,  that  the  present  is  a  race  of  such  gigantic  talents  and  qualities,  as 
to  render  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  comparison,  ordinary  and  contempt- 
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iUe  ?  Who,  then,  is  the  man  now  living,  — is  there  any  man  now 
flittiiig  in  this  House,  —  who,  by  taking  the  measoie  of  his  own  mind, 
or  of  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  can  feel  himself  justified  in 
pronooncing  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  ?  I  admire  as  much 
as  any  man  the  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  promulgated  this  opinion.  I  do  not  deny  to  him  many 
of  the  aualities  which  go  to  ccmstitute  the  character  which  he  has 
described.  But  I  think  I  may  defy  all  his  ingenuity  to  frame  any  • 
definition  of  that  character  which  shall  not  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  —  to 
trace  any  cirole  of  greatness  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  shall  be  excluded. 
.  I  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  see  placed  on  the  same  pedestal 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  admiration  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity, 
other  distingdshed  men ;  and  amongst  them  his  great  rival,  whose 
memory  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  dear  to  the  honorable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site, as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  those  who  loved  him  living,  and  who 
revere  him  dead.  But  why  should  the  admiration  of  one  be  incom- 
patible with  justice  to  the  other  ?  Why  cannot  we  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  the  respective  objects  of  our  veneration,  leaving  to  each  other 
a  similar  freedom  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  such  a  spirit  of 
intolerance.  Be  it  the  boast  and  ^e  characteristic  of  the  school  of 
Pitt,  that,  however  provoked  by  illiberal  and  unjust  attacks  upon  his 
memory,  whether  in  speeches  in  this  House  or  in  calumnies  out  of  it, 
they  will  never  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  him  or  to  themselves, 
as  to  be  betrayed  into  reciprocal  illiberality  and  injustice,  —  that  they 
disdain  to  retaliate  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt's  great  rival ! 


9e.  *<  MEASURES  NOT  HEN,*>  18Q2.  — George  Canning. 

If  I  am  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  speak  my  opinion,  I  have 
no  disguise  nor  reservation :  —  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  time  when  the 
administration  of  the  government  ought  to  be  in  the  ablest  and  fittest 
hands ;  I  do  not  think  the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed  answer  to 
that  description.  I  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  in  what  quarter  I  think 
that  fitness  most  eminently  resides ;  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced,  that,  in  times  like  the  present,  the  fitness 
of  individuals  fi)r  their  political  situation  is  no  part  of  the  consideration 
to  which  a  member  of  Parliament  may  &irly  turn  his  attention.  I 
know  not  a  more  solemn  or  important  duty  that  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment can  have  to  discharge,  than  by  giving,  at  fit  seasons,  a  free 
opinion  upon  the  character  and  qualities  of  public  men.  Away  with 
the  cant  of  "  measures,  not  men  ! "  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the 
harness,  and  not  the  horses,  that  draw  the  chariot  along !  No,  Sir ;  if 
the  comparison  must  be  miade,  if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men 
are  everything,  measures  comparatively  nothing.  I  speak,  Sir,  of  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger ;  of  times  when  systems  are  shaken,  when  pre- 
cedents and  general  rules  of  conduct  iail.  Then  it  is,  that  not  to  this 
or   that  measure,  —  however  prudently  devised,  however  blameless  in 
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ezecation,  —  bnt  to  the  energy  and  ebaraoter  of  individaals,  a  State  most 
be  indebted  ibr  its  salvation.  Then  it  ia  that  kingtioms  riae  or  fidl  in 
proportion  as  thej  are  upheld,  not  by  wdl-meant  endeayon  (laudable 
though  they  may  be),  but  by  eommanding,  overawing  talents, — by  aide 
men. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  ?  Look  at 
France,  and  see  what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and  consider  what  has  made 
her  what  she  is.  A  man !  Yon  will  tell  me  that  she  was  great,  and 
poweriul,  and  formidable,  before  the  days  of  Bonaparte's  government; 
that  he  feund  in  her  great  physical  and  moral  resources ;  that  he  had 
but  to  turn  them  to  account  Tme,  and  he  did  so.  Compare  ihrn 
situation  in  which  he  found  France  with  that  to  which  he  has  raised 
her.  I  am  no  panegyrist  of  Boni^rte ;  bat  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amasing  ascendency  of  hia 
genius.  Tell  me  not  of  his  measures  and  his  policy.  It  is  his  genius, 
his  character,  that  keeps  the  world  in  awe.  Sir,  to  meet,  to  check,  to 
curb,  to  stand  up  against  him,  we  want  arms  of  the  same  kind.  I  am 
&r  from  objecting  to  the  hirge  military  establishments  which  are  pro- 
posed to  you.  I  vote  for  them,  with  all  my  heart.  But,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coping  with  Bonaparte,  one  great,  commanding  spirit  is  worth 
them  all. 

07.  THE  BALANCE  OJf  POWER,  1S».  —  Qtorge  Cwninf. 

But,  then,  Sir,  the  balance  of  power !  Gentlemen  assert  that  the 
entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  war  to  restore  it !  Were  there  no  other  means 
than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of  power  ?  Is  the  balance  of  power 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  standard  ?  Or,  is  it  not  a  standard  perpetu- 
ally varying,  as  civilization  advances,  and  as  new  Nations  spring  up, 
and  take  their  place  among  established  political  communities  ?  The 
balance  of  power,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  to  be  adjusted  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria  and  England.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Bussia  assumed  her  high  station  in  European  poli- 
tics. Some  years  after  that,  again,  Prussia  became  not  only  a  sub- 
stantive, but  a  preponderating  monarchy.  Thus,  while  the  balance 
of  power  continued  in  principle  the  same,  the  means  of  adjusting  it 
became  more  varied  and  enlarged.  To  look  to  the  policy  of  Europe  in 
the  times  of  William  and  Anne  to  regulate  the  b^ance  of  power  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and 
to  conAise  dates  and  ^ts  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other. 

I  admit.  Sir.  that  the  entry  of  a  French  army  into  Spain  was  a 
disparagement  to  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  stand  up  here  to  deny  that 
i^t.  One  of  the  modes  of  redress  was  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France, 
— by  a  war  upon  the  soil  of  Spain.  Was  there  no  other  mode  of 
redress?  If  France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  m  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that  we  should  blockade 
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CSudis?  No.  I  looked  aDofter  way.  I  sou^t  materials  of  oompen* 
aatkm  in  another  hemisphere,  Gontemfdatmg  Spain  sooh  aa  oar 
anoeaton  had  known  her,  I  reaolyed  that,  if  France  had  Spam,  it  i^uld 
not  be  Spam  ''foith  ths  Jui»ef."  I  ealled  the  New  World  into  ezist- 
enoe,  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old !  Thus,  Sir,  I  answer  the 
qnestipn  of  the  oooopatioa  of  Spain  by  the  army  of  France.  That 
oocupation  is  an  unpaid  and  nnredeemed  borden  to  France.  France 
woold  be  gkd  to  get  rid  of  the  possession  of  Spain.  France  would 
be  very  gM  ^  England  were  to  assist  her  to  g^  rid  of  that  posses* 
skm ;  aiKl  the  only  way  to  rivet  France  to  the  possesion  of  Spain  is 
to  make  that  possession  a  point  of  honor.  The  object  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  is  not  war.  It  is  to  take  the  last  chance  of  peace. 
If  you  do  not  go  forth,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  Por- 
tugal will  be  trampled  down,  to  your  irreooveraUe  disgrace;  and  then 
war  will  come,  and  come,  too,  in  the  train  of  degndation.  K  you 
wait  until  Spain  have  courage  to  mature  her  secret  machinations  into 
open  hostility,  you  will,  in  a  little  while,  have  the  sort  of  war  required 
by  the  padficators :  and  who  shall  say  where  that  war  shall  end  ? 

06.  ▲  OOCUQSION  OV  VICEBi  Vm.^Q«argt  Cmmtmg. 

My  honorable  and  learned  friend  *  began  by  telling  us  that,  after 
all,  hatred  is  no  bad  thing  in  itself.  "  I  hate  a  tory,"  says  my  honor- 
able friend ;  ''and  another  man  hates  a  oat ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  would  hunt  down  the  cat,  or  I  the  toiy."  Nay,  so  &r  from  it, 
hatred,  if  it  be  properly  managed,  is,  according  to  my  honorable 
friend's  theory,  no  bad  prefoce  to  a  rational  esteem  and  affection.  It 
prepares  its  votaries  for  a  reoonciHation  of  difGanencee ;  for  lying  down 
with  liidr  most  inveterate  enemies,  like  the  leopard  and  the  kid  in  the 
visioift  of  the  prc^^iet.  This  dc^ma  is  a  little  startling,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  without  precedent,  it  is  borrowed  from  a  character  in  a 
pUy,  which  is,  I  dare  say,  as  great  a  fovorite  with  my  learned  friend 
as  it  is  with  me, — I  mean  the  comedy  of  the  Bivals;  in  whi<^  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  giving  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  marriage  to  her  niece 
(who  K  unreasonable  enough  to  talk  of  liking,  as  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary  to  such  a  union),  says,  "  What  have  yon  to  do  with  your  likings 
and  your  preforenoes,  o&ildl  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  safest  to  begm 
with  a  litde  aversion.  I  am  sure  I  hated  your  poor  dear  uncle  like  a 
Uadoonoor  before  we  were  married ;  and  yet,  you  know,  my  dear, 
what  a  good  wife  I  made  him."  Such  is  my  learned  friend's  argu- 
ment, to  a  hair.  But,  finding  that  this  doctrine  did  not  appear  to  go 
down  witli  tiie  House  so  glibly  as  he  had  expected,  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  presently  changed  his  tack,  and  pot  forward  a  theory, 
which,  whether  for  novelty  or  for  beauty,  I  prowmnoe  to  be  incom- 
parable ;  and,  in  short,  as  wanting  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  a 
slight  foundation  in  truth.  '^  Tr^  philosophy,"  says  my  honorable 
friend,  ^*  will  always  continue  to  lead  men  to  virtue  by  the  instrument- 
•  Sir  James  HaokixitoBh. 
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alitj  of  their  oonflioting  vioes.  The  Tirtaes,  where  more  than  one 
exists,  may  live  harmonioosly  together;  hut  the  vices  bear  mortal 
antipathy  to  one  another,  and,  therefore,  jl^imish  to  the  moral  engineer 
the  power  by  which  he  can  make  each  keep  the  other  under  control." 
Admirable !  but,  upon  this  doctrine,  the  poor  man  who  has  but  one 
single  vice  must  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  No  fulcrum,  no  moral  power, 
for  effecting  his  cure !  Whereas,  his  more  fortunate  neighbor,  who 
has  two  or  more  vices  in  his  composition,  is  in  a  &ir  way  of  becoming 
a  very  virtuous  member  of  society.  I  wonder  how  my  learned  friend 
would  like  to  have  this  doctrine  introduced  into  his  domestic  establish- 
ment. For  instance,  suppose  that  I  discharge  a  servant  because  he  is 
addicted  to  liquor,  I  could  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  my  honor- 
able and  learned  fViend.  It  might  be  the  poor  man's  only  fault,  and 
therefore  clearly  incorrigible ;  but,  if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
out  that  he  was  also  addicted  to  stealing,  might  I  not,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, send  him  to  my  learned  i&iend  with  a  strong  recommendation, 
saying,  "  I  send  you  a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  a  drunkard ;  but  I 
am  happy  to  assure  you  he  is  also  a  thief:  you  cannot  do  better  than 
employ  him ;  you  will  make  his  drunkenness  counteract  his  thievery, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  bring  him  out  of  the  conflict  a  very  moral  per- 
sonage!" 


99.  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA,  —^tr  Jama  Mackintoth.    Borriy  1765 ;  died,  1832. 

The  laws  of  England,  founded  on  principles  of  liberty,  are  still,  in 
substance,  the  code  of  America.  Our  writers,  our  statutes,  the  most 
modern  decisions  of  our  judges,  are  quoted  in  every  court  of  justice, 
from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  English  law,  as  well  tiB 
English  liberty,  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  legislation  of  Amer- 
ica IS  founded.  The  authority  of  our  jurisprudence  may  survive  the 
power  of  our  G  overnment  for  as  many  ages  as  the  laws  of  Rome  com- 
manded the  reverence  of  Europe,  after  the  subversion  of  her  empire. 
Our  language  is  as  much  that  of  America  as  it  is  that  of  England. 
As  America  increases,  the  glory  of  the  great  writers  of  Ei^land 
increases  with  it ;  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton  are  mul- 
tiplied ;  the  fame  of  every  future  Englishman  of  genius  is  more  widely 
spread.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  hope  that  these  ties  of  birth,  of 
liberty,  of  laws,  of  language  and  of  literature,  may  in  time  prevail 
over  vulgar,  ignoble,  and  ruinous  prejudices  ?  Their  ancestors  were 
as  much  the  countrymen  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  of  Hampden  and  Sid- 
ney, as  ours.  They  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  that  inheritance 
of  glory  which  has  descended  from  our  common  forefathers.  Neither 
the  liberty  of  England,  nor  her  genius,  nor  the  noble  language  which 
that  genius  has  consecrated,  is  worthy  of  their  disregard.  All  these 
honors  are  theirs,  if  they  choose  to  preserve  them.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land, till  the  adoption  of  counsels  adverse  to  liberty,  is  their  history. 
We  may  still  preserve  or  revive  kindred  feelings.  They  may  claim 
noble  ancestors,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  renowned  descendants, 
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imleas  adverse  prejndioes  shonld  dispose  them  to  reject  those  honors 
which  thej  have  lawfully  inherited,  and  lead  us  to  enyy  that  greatness 
which  has  arisen  firom  our  institutions  and  will  perpetuate  our  fiune ! 


100.  THE  FATE  01  THE  REFORMER,  1880.  — Lonf  Brougham. 

I  HATE  heard  itmd  that,  when  one  lifts  up  his  Yoioe  against  thing? 
that  are,  and  wishes  for  a  change,  he  is  raising  a  clamor  against  exist- 
ing institutions,  a  clamor  against  oiur  venerable  establishments,  a 
clamor  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  this  is  no  clamor  against  the 
one  or  the  other,  —  it  is  a  clamor  agsdnst  the  abuse  of  them  all.  It 
is  a  clamor  raised  against  the  grievances  that  are  felt  Mr.  Burke, 
who  was  no  friend  to  popular  excitement,  —  who  was  no  ready  tool  of 
agitation,  no  hot-headed  enemy  of  existing  establishmenta,  no  under- 
valuer  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  no  scoffer  against  institu- 
tions as  they  are, — has  said,  and  it  deserves  to  be  fixed,  in  letters  of 
gold,  over  the  hall  of  every  assembly  which  calls  itself  a  legislative  body, 

—  <<  Where  there  is  abuse,  there  ought  to  be  clamor  ;  because  it 

IS  better  to  have  our  slumber  broken  by  THE  FIRft>BELL,  THAN  TO 

PERISH,  AMIDST  THE  FLAMES,  IN  OUR  BSD."  I  havo  been  told,  by  some 
who  have  little  objection  to  the  clamor,  that  I  am  a  timid  and  a  mock 
reformer ;  and  by  others,  if  I  go  on  firmly  and  steadily,  and  do  not 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  aside  by  either  one  outcry  or  another,  and 
care  £)r  neither,  that  it  is  a  rash  and  dangerous  innovation  which  I 
propound ;  and  that  I  am  taking,  for  the  subject  of  my  reckless  experi- 
ments, things  which  are  the  objects  of  all  men's  veneration.  I  disr^ 
gard  the  one  as  much  as  I  disregard  the  other  of  these  charges. 

**  False  honor  charms,  and  lying  slander  Bcares, 
Whom,  but  the  false  and  fibulty  r '  • 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  who  have  aspired  at  the 
honor  of  guiding,  instructing,  or  mending  mankind,  to  have  their  paths 
beset  by  every  persecution  from  adversaries,  by  every  misconstruction 
from  friends ;  no  quarter  from  the  one,  —  no  charitable  construction 
from  the  other  !  To  be  misconstrued,  misrepresented,  borne  down,  till 
it  was  in  vain  to  bear  down  any  longer,  has  been  their  &te.  But  truth 
will  survive,  and  calumny  has  its  day.  I  say  that,  if  this  be  the  fate 
of  the  reformer,  —  if  he  be  the  object  of  misrepresentation,  —  may  not 
an  inference  be  drawn  favorable  to  myself?  Taunted  by  the  enemies 
of  reform  as  being  too  rash,  by  the  over-zealous  friends  of  reform  as 
being  too  slow  or  too  cold,  there  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  I 
have  chosen  the  right  course.  A  reformer  must  proceed  steadily  in 
his  career ;  not  misled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  panegyric,  nor  discouraged 
by  slander,  on  the  other.     He  wants  no  praise.     I  would  rather  say, 

—  "  Woe  to  him  when  all  men  speak  well  of  him  !  "  I  shall  go  on 
in  the  course  which  I  have  laid  down  for  myself;  pursuing  the  foot- 

*  Falsus  honor  jnvat  et  mendaz  infamla  terret 
Qaem,  nisi  mcndosum  et  mendaoom  1 
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^epe  of  those  vho  hare  gone  be&reus,  who  have  left  ub  tiieir  inrtnuO' 
tioQs  and  success,  —  Uieir  instructioDS  to  guide  our  walk,  and  their  soo- 
cess  to  cheer  our  spirits. 

101.    PARLIAMENTABT  REFORM,  1831.— Ikmffirov^Aam. 

Mr  Lords,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense  solicitude  which  I  feel  for 
the  event  oi  this  debate,  because  I  know  full  well'  that  the  peace  of 
the  country  is  inyolyed  in  the  issue.  I  cannot  lod^  without  dismay  at 
the  rejection  of  this  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  But,  grievous 
as  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  temporary  defeat,  temporary  it  can 
only  be ;  £)r  its  ultimate,  and  even  speedy  success,  is  certain.  Noth* 
ing  can  now  stop  it.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  persuaded  that, 
even  if  the  present  Ministers  were  driven  from  the  helm,  any  one  could 
steer  you  through  the  troubles  which  surround  you,  without  reform. 
But  our  successors  would  take  up  the  task  in  drcumstances  far  less 
auspicious.  Under  them,  you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a  bill,  compared 
with  which,  the  one  we  now  proffer  you  is  moderate  indeed.  Hear  the 
parable  of  the  Sibyl ;  for  it  conveys  a  wke  and  wholescHne  moral.  She 
now  appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you  mildly  the  volumes  —  the 
precious  volumes  —  of  wisdom  and  peaee.  The  price  she  asks  is  rear 
soni^le;  to  restore  the  fhmchise,  which,  without  any  bargain,  yon 
ought  voluntarily  to  give.  Yon  reftise  her  terms  —  her  moderate 
terms ;  —  she  darkens  Sie  pon^  no  longer.  But  soon  —  for  you  cannot 
do  without  her  wares — you  call  her  Inck.  Again  she  comeB,  but  with 
diminished  treasures ;  the  leaves  of  tlie  book  are  in  part  torn  away  by 
lawless  hands,  in  part  defi&oed  with  characters  of  Mood.  But  the 
prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her  demands ;  —  it  is  Parliaments  by  the 
Year — it  is  Vote  by  the  Ballot  —  it  is  suffisce  by  the  million! 
From  this  you  turn  away  indignant;  and,  for  Uie  second  time,  she 
departs.  Beware  of  her  third  coming !  for  the  treasure  you  must 
have ;  and  what  price  she  may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may 
even  be  the  mace  which  rests  upon  that  woolsadc !  What  may  follow 
your  course  of  obstinacy,  if  persisted  in,  I  cannot  takenpon  me  to  pre« 
diet,  nor  do  I  wisl(  to  conjecture.  But  this  I  know  ftdl  well ;  mat, 
as  sure  as  man  is  mortal,  and  to  err  is  human,  justice  deferred  enlianoes 
the  price  at  which  you  must  purchase  safety  and  peace ;  —  nor  can 
you  expect  to  gather  in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went  before 
you,  if  yon  persevere  in  tiieir  utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of  sowing 
injustice  and  reaping  rebellion. 

But,  among  the  awful  considerations  that  now  bow  down  my  mind, 
tiiere  is  one  that  stands  preeminent  above  the  rest.  You  are  the 
highest  judicature  in  the  realm ;  you  sit  here  as  judges,  and  decide  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  without  appeal.  It  s  a  judge's  first  duty 
never  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  in  the  most  trifling  case,  without  hear- 
ing. Will  you  make  this  the  exception  ?  Are  you  really  prepared  to 
determine,  but  not  to  hear,  the  mighty  cause,  upon  which  a  Nation's 
hopes  and  fears  hang  ?  You  are  ?  Then  beware  of  your  decision ! 
Bouse  not,  I  beseech  you,  a  peace-loving  but  a  resolute  People !  alien- 
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8te  noi  Aom  yoor  body  the  alBfeotioiifl  of  a  whole  Empire !  As  yoar 
friend,  as  th6  fiiend  of  mj  order,  as  the  friend  of  my  oountrj,  as  the 
fidthfol  servant  of  my  Mvereign,  I  counsel  3roa  to  assist,  with  your 
uttermost  efibhs,  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  upholding  and  perpeta- 
ating  the  Gonstikition.  Therefore,  I  pray  and  exhort  you  not  to 
reject  ihis  measure.  By  all  you  hold  most  dear,  by  all  the  ties  that 
bind  every  one  of  ns  to  our  common  order  and  our  common  country,  I 
solemnly  adjure  you,  I  warn  you,  I  implore  you,  —  yea,  on  my  bended 
knees,  I  supplicate  you,  —  reject  not  this  biU! 


102.  UNIVEBSAL  BBUGI0X7S  LIBEBTT.  ^Daniel  (yCmnelL 

Bttiiel  O^ConneU,  the  great  lirlih  "  agltfttor,*'  or  "  Ubentor,"  as  he  wm  freqaeDtiy  called,  wm 
bora  in  the  coanty  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  1775.  He  died  in  1847.  "  His  was  that  marreUous 
admixture  of  mirth,  pathoa,  drollery^  earneatnees,  and  deJectioD,"  mjb  Charlea  PhflUpa, "  which, 
weU  compoonded,  farm  the  trae  Milesian.  He  ooold  whine  and  wheedle,  and  wink  wltb  one 
eye  while  he  wept  with  the  other.  His  tan  was  inexhaustible."  CCoonell  was  apt  to  be  too 
Tiolent  and  Tituperative  in  his  denmieiatloni,  and  they  consequently  Adled  of  their  effect.  The 
abuse  that  is  palpably  exaggerated  is  not  much  to  be  feared. 

Can  anything  be  more  absurd  and  untenable  than  the  ai^ument  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  when  you  see  it  stripped  of  the  fidse  coloring 
he  has  given  to  it  ?  fW,  he  alleges  that  the  Catholics  are  attached 
to  their  religion  with  a  bigoted  zeal.  I  admit  the  seal,  but  I  utterly 
deny  the  bigotry.  He  proceeds  to  insist  that  these  feelings,  on  our 
part,  justify  the  apprehensions  of  Protestants.  The  Catholics,  he  Bays, 
are  alarmed  for  their  Church;  why  should  not  the  Protestants  be 
alarmed,  also,  fi)r  theirs  ?  The  Catholic  desires  safety  for  his  religion ; 
why  should  not  the  Protestant  require  security  for  his  ?  Hence  he 
concludes,  that,  merely  because  the  Catholic  desires  to  keep  his  religion 
free,  Uie  Protestant  is  thereby  justified  in  seeking  to  enslave  it.  He 
says  that  our  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  our  Church  vindicates 
those  who  deem  the  proposed  arrangement  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  theirs  ;  —  a  mode  of  reasoning  perfectly  true,  and  perfectly  applica* 
ble,  if  we  sought  any  interference  with,  or  control  over,  the  Protestant 
Church,  —  if  we  adced  or  required  that  a  single  Catholic  should  be 
consulted  upon  the  management  of  the  Protestant  Church,  or  of  its 
revenues  or  privileges. 

But  the  fact  does  not  bear  him  out ;  for  we  do  not  seek  nor  desire, 
nor  would  we  accept  of,  any  kind  of  interference  with  the  Protestant 
Church.  We  disdaim  and  disavow  any  kind  of  control  over  it.  We 
ask  not,  nor  would  we  allow,  any  Catholic  authority  over  the  mode  of 
appointment  of  their  clergy.  Nay,  we  are  quite  content  to  be  exdnded 
forever  from  even  advising  his  Majesty  with  respect  to  any  matter 
relating  to  or  concerning  the  Protestant  Church,  —  its  rights  its  prop- 
erties, or  its  privileges.  I  will,  for  my  own  part,  go  much  further ; 
and  I  do  declare,  most  solemnly,  that  I  would  feel  and  express  equal, 
if  not  stronger  repugnance,  to  the  int^erenoe  of  a  CathoHo  with  the 
Protestant  Church,  than  that  I  have  expressed  and  do  feel  to  any 
Protestant  interference  with  ours.  In  opposing  their  inteiference  with 
us,  I  content  myself  with  the  mere  war  of  words.  But,  if  the  case 
17 
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-were  revereed,  —  if  the  Catholic  sooght  this  oontrol  over  the  reli^oo 
of  the  Protestant,  —  the  Protestaat  should  oommand  my  heart,  mj 
tongue,  mj  arm,  in  opposition  to  so  unjust  and  insulting  a  measure. 
So  help  me  God !  I  would,  in  that  case,  not  only  feel  for  the  Protestant, 
and  speak  for  him,  but  I  would  fight  for  him,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice 
my  life  in  defence  of  the  great  principle  for  which  I  have  ever  con- 
tended, —  the  principle  of  universal  and  complete  religious  liberty ! 


103.  ON  THB  IKISH  DIBTUBBANCE  BILL.  —Daniel  O'ConneU. 

I  DO  not  rise  to  fiiwn  or  cringe  to  this  House ;  —  I  do  not  rise  to 
supplicate  you  to  be  merciful  toward  the  Nation  to  which  I  belong,  — 
toward  a  Nation  which,  though  subject  to  England,  yet  is  distinct  from 
it.  It  is  a  distinct  Nation :  it  has  been  treated  as  such  by  this  country, 
as  may  be  proved  by  history,  and  by  seven  hundred  years  of  tyranny. 
I  call  upon  this  House,  as  you  value  the  liberty  of  England,  not  to 
allow  the  present  nefarious  bill  to  pass.  In  it  are  involved  the  liberties 
of  Enghmd,  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  of  every  other  institution 
dear  to  Englishmen.  Against  the  bill  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  People,  and  in  the  &oe  of  Heaven.  I  treat  with  scorn  the  puny 
and  pitiful  assertions,  that  grievances  are  not  to  be  complained  of,  — 
that  our  redress  is  not  to  be  agitated ;  for,  in  such  cases,  remonstrances 
cannot  be  too  strong,  agitation  cannot  be  too  violent,  to  show  to  the 
world  with  what  injustice  our  fidr  claims  are  met,  and  under  what 
tjrranny  the  People  suffer. 

The  clause  which  does  away  with  trial  by  jury,  —  what,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  is  it,  if  it  is  not  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary 
tribunal?  It  drives  the  judge  from  his  bench;  it  does  away  with 
that  which  is  more  sacred  than  the  Throne  itself,  —  that  for  which  your 
king  reigns,  your  lords  deliberate,  your  commons  assemble.  If  ever  I 
doubted,  before,  of  the  success  of  our  agitation  for  repeal,  this  bill,  — 
this  in&mous  bill,  —  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  received  by  the 
House ;  the  manner  in  which  its  opponents  have  been  treated ;  the  per- 
sonalities to  which  they  have  been  subjected ;  the  yells  with  which 
one  of  them  has  this  night  been  greeted,  —  all  those  things  dissipate 
my  doubts,  and  tell  me  of  its  complete  and  early  triumph.  Do  you 
think  those  yells  will  be  forgotten  ?  Do  you  suppose  their  echo  will 
not  reach  the  plains  of  my  injured  and  insulted  country ;  that  they 
will  not  be  whispered  in  her  green  valleys,  and  heard  from  her  lofty 
hills  ?  O,  they  will  be  heard  there !  —  yes ;  and  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  youth  of  Ireland  will  bound  with  indignation ;  —  they 
will  say,  "  We  are  eight  millions ;  and  you  treat  us  thus,  as  though  we 
were  no  more  to  your  country  than  the  isle  of  Guernsey  or  of  Jersey ! '' 

I  have  done  my  duty.  I  stand  acquitted  to  my  conscience  and  my 
country.  I  have  opposed  this  measure  throughout ;  and  I  now  pro- 
test against  it,  as  harsh,  oppressive,  uncalled  for,  unjust ;  —  as  estab- 
lishing an  infiunous  precedent,  by  retaliating  crime  against  crime ;  -^ 
as  tyrannous,  —  cruelly  and  vindictively  tyrannous ! 
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lOi.  THB  DEATH  FENALTT  TOR  NEW  OEFENGES,  1812.— Lord  Byron.  B.  1178  ;  d.  1824. 

SsTTiNa  afiide  the  palpable  injustice  and  the  certain  inefficiency  of 
this  Bill,  are  there  not  capital  pnnishmenta  sufficient  in  your  statutes  ? 
Is  there  not  blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that  more  must  be 
poured  forth,  to  ascend  to  Heaven  and  testify  against  you  ?  How  will 
you  carry  this  Bill  into  effect  ?  Can  you  commit  a  whole  country  to 
their  own  prison  ?  Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and  hang  up 
men  like  scarecrows  ?  or  will  you  proceed  (as  you  must,  to  bring  this 
measure  into  effect)  by  decimation ;  place  the  country  under  martial 
law ;  depopulate  and  lay  waste  all  around  you ;  and  restore  Sherwood 
Forest  as  an  acoeptable  gift  to  the  Crown,  in  its  former  condition  of  a 
royal  chase,  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws  ?  Are  these  the  remedies  for 
a  starving  and  desperate  populace  ?  Will  the  famished  wretch  who 
h^  braved  your  bayonets  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  ?  When  death 
is  a  relief,  and  the  only  relief,  it  appears,  that  you  will  afford  him,  will 
he  be  dragooned  into  tranquillity  ?  Will  that  which  could  not  be 
effected  by  your  grenadiers  be  accomplished  by  your  executioners  ? 

If  you  proceed  by  the  forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence  ?  Those 
who  have  refused  to  impeach  their  accomplices  when  transportation  only 
was  the  punishment,  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  against  them  when 
death  is  the  penalty.  With  all  deference  to  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
I  think  a  little  investigation  —  some  previous  inquiry  —  would  induce 
even  them  to  change  their  purpose.  That  most  favorite  State  measure, 
so  marvellously  efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances,  —  tempariz" 
ing,  —  would  not  be  without  its  advantage  in  this.  When  a  proposal 
is  made  to  emancipate  or  relieve,  you  hesitate,  you  deliberate  for  years, 

—  you  temporize  and  tamper  with  the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  death-bill 
must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the  consequences.  Sure 
I  am,  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  &om  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass 
the  Bill,  under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  without  inquiry,  with* 
out  deliberation,  would  only  be  to  add  injustice  to  irritation,  and  bar- 
barity to  neglect. 

The  framers  of  such  a  Bill  must  be  content  to  inherit  the  honors  of 
that  Athenian  lawgiver,*  whose  edicts  were  said  to  be  written  not  in 
ink,  bat  in  blood.  But  suppose  it  passed,  —  suppose  one  of  these 
men,  as  I  have  seen  them,  meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair, 
careless  of  a  life  which  your  Lordships  are,  perhaps,  about  to  value  at 
something  less  than  the  price  of  a  stocking-frame,  —  suppose  this  man 
surrounded  by  those  children,  for  whom  he  is  unEible  to  procure  bread 
at  the  hazard  of  ^is  existence,  about  to  be  torn  forever  from  a  &mily 
which  he  lately  supported  in  peaceful  industry,  and  which  it  is  not  his 
fiiult  that  he  can  no  longer  so  support ;  —  suppose  this  man,  —  and 
there  are  ten  liiousand  such,  from  whom  you  may  select  your  victims, 

—  dragged  into  Court,  to  be  tried,  for  this  new  offence,  by  this  new 
law,  —  still,  there  are  two  things  wanting  to  convict  and  condemn  him ; 
and  these  are,  in  my  opinion,  twelve  butchers  for  a  Jury,  and  a  Jeffiries 
for  a  Judge  I 

*  Draoon,  the  aathor  of  the  lint  written  oode  of  laws  for  Athens. 
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106.  ON  CHAAOK  A0AIN8I  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  182S.-.£lkea. 

Richurd  lalor  Shell  was  bom  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  Angnat  16th,  1791,  and  died  at  FtoreDce, 
Italy,  where  he  held  the  poet  of  British  Hlnlater,  Hay  26th,  1851.  Be  was  returned  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1829,  and  for  twenty  years  waa  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hooae  of 
Commons.  A  contemporary  says  of  him :  "His  great  earnestness  and  apparent  sincerity,  his 
unrivalled  felicity  of  illustmtion,  bis  extraotdinary  power  of  poshing  the  meaning  of  words  to 
the  utmost  extent,  and  wringing  from  them  a  force  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  expression, 
were  such,  that,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  members  took  their  places,  and  the  hum  of  private  coo- 
rersatioD  was  hushed,  in  order  that  the  House  might  enjoy  the  performances  ot  an  accomplished 
artist.**  Hia  style  of  speaking  was  peculiar  ;  his  gesticulation  rapid,  fierce,  and  incessant ; 
his  enonciation  remarkably  quick  and  impetuous.  His  matter  was  uniformly  wdl  arranged 
and  logicaL    He  careftdly  prepared  himself  before  speaking. 

Calumniators  of  Catholicism,  have  you  read  the  history  of  joar 
country  ?  Of  the  charges  against  the  religion  of  Ireland,  the  annals 
of  England  afford  the  oonihtation.  The  body  of  your  common  law  was 
givenby  the  Catholic  Alfi-ed.  He  gave  yon  your  judges,  your  magis- 
trates, your  hiffh-sherifl^  your  courts  of  justice,  your  elective  system, 
and,  the  great  bulwark  of  your  liberties,  the  trial  by  jury.  Who  cob- 
fened  upon  the  People  the  right  of  self-taxation,  and  fixed,  if  he  did 
not  create,  their  representation?  The  Catholic  Edward  the  First; 
while,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  llurd,  perfection  waa  given  to  the 
representative  system,  Parliaments  were  annually  called,  and  the 
statute  against  constructive  treason  was  enacted.  It  is  fiJse,  —  feully, 
in&moualy  fidse,  —  that  the  Catholic  relidon,  the  religion  of  your 
fore&thers,  the  reli^on  of  seven  millions  of  your  fellow-subjects,  has 
been  the  auxiliary  of  ddbasonent,  and  that  to  its  influence  the  sup- 
pression of  Britiidi  freedom  can,  in  a  single  instance,  be  referred.  I 
am  loath  to  say  that  which  can  give  you  cause  to  take  offence ;  but, 
when  the  fiiith  of  my  country  is  made  the  object  of  imputation,  I 
cannot  help,  I  cannot  refrain,  from  breaking  into  a  retaliatory  inter* 
rogation,  and  from  asking  whether  the  overthrow  of  ihe  old  religion  of 
England  was  not  effected  by  a  tyrant,  with  a  hand  of  iron  and  a  heart 
of  stone ;  —  whether  Henry  did  not  trample  upon  freedom,  while  upon 
Catholicism  he  set  his  foot ;  and  whether  Elizabeth  herself,  the  virgin 
of  the  Befermation,  did  not  inherit  her  despotism  with  her  creed ; 
whether  in  her  reign  the  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  not  committed ; 
— whether  torture,  in  violation  of  the  Catholic  common  law  of  England, 
was  not  politically  inflicted,  and  with  the  shrieks  of  agpny  the  ^wers 
of  Julius,  in  the  dead  of  night,  did  not  reecho  ? 

You  may  suggest  to  me  that  in  the  larger  portion  of  Catholic 
Europe  freedom  does  not  exist ;  but  you  should  hour  in  mind  that,  at 
a  penod  when  the  Catholic  religion  was  in  its  most  palmy  state,  free- 
dom flourished  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  now  extinct.  False,  —  I 
repeat  it,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  indignant  asseveration,  —  utterly  | 
false  18  the  charge  habitually  preferred  against  the  religion  wlii<^ 
Englishmen  have  laden  with  penalties,  and  have  marked  witii  degrada- 
tion. I  can  bear  with  any  other  charge  but  this — to  any  other  charge 
I  can  listen  with  endurance.  Tell  me  that  I  prostrate  myself  before  a 
sculptured  marble;  tell  me  that  to  a  canvass  glowing  with  the 
imagery  of  Heaven  I  bend  my  knee ;  tell  me  that  my  faith  is  my 
permtion ;  —  and,  as  you  traverse  the  church-yards  in  wblch  your  fere- 
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ftthers  are  boried,  pronoimoe  upon  thoee  yiho  have  lain  tiiere  fer  many 
hondfed  jears  a  fearM  and  appalling  sentence,  —  yes,  call  what  £ 
regard  as  the  trath  not  only  an  error,  bat  a  sin,  to  which  mercy  shall 
not  be  extended,  — all  this  I  will  bear,  —  to  all  this  I  will  submit,  — 
nay,  at  all  this  I  will  but  smile,  —  but  do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  in 
heart  and  creed  a  sUve !  —  Thatf  my  countrymen  cannot  brook !  In 
their  own  bosoms  they  carry  the  high  consciousness  that  never  was 
imputation  more  foully  fiilse,  or  more  detestably  calumnioos ! 


106.  ISISH  ALIENS  AND  SNOLISH  VICTORIES.— 5Aeif. 

This  iMrilHantappeal — one  of  the  most  eloquent  in  the  annuls  of  BriUah  oratory — Is  from  Shei]> 
Speech  on  the  Irish  Mnnlclpal  BUI,  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  February  22d,  1837.  Tlie  epi- 
sode ra  called  forth  by  an  unfortunate  expression  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  employed,  some 
time  before,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  alluding  to  the  Irish  as  "  aliens,  in  blood  and  religion.** 
During  Shell's  q>eedx,  his  Lordship  vas  sitting  under  the  gallery ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Shell 
fliMMk  his  head  indignantly  at  him,  as  he  spoke.  The  effect  upon  the  House  was  Yery  marked. 
Hearly  all  the  membov  turned  towards  Lord  lomdhurst ;  and  the  shouts  of  the  MinisteriaUsts, 
euoountered  by  the  rehement  outcrlea  of  the  Conaerratires,  eontinued  for  some  minutes.  The 
latter  half  of  this  speech  demands  great  rapidity  of  utterance  in  the  delivery. 

I  SB017LD  be  surprised,  indeed,  if,  while  you  are  doing  us  wrong,  you 
did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice.  From  the  day  on  which 
Btrcmgbow  set  his  foot  upon  the  shore  of  Irehind,  Englishmen  were 
never  wanting  in  protestations  of  their  deep  anxiety  to  do  us  justice ; 
— even  Strafford,  the  deserter  of  the  People's  cause,  —  the  renegade 
Wentworth,  who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  ihe  spirit  of  instinctive 
tyranny  which  pred<Hninated  in  his  character,  —  even  StraflK)rd,  while 
he  trampled  upon  our  rights,  and  trod  upon  the  heart  of  the  country, 
protested  his  sdicitude  to  do  justice  to  Ireland !  What  marvel  is  it, 
then,  tiiat  Gentlemen  opposite  should  deal  in  such  vehement  protesta^ 
tions  ?  There  is,  however,  one  man,  of  great  abilities,  —  not  a  member 
of  this  House,  but  whose  talents  and  whose  boldness  have  pkeed  him 
in  ike  ta|miost  place  in  his  party, — who,  disdaining  all  imposture,  and 
thinking  it  the  best  course  to  appeal  <Hreotly  to  the  religious  and 
national  antipathies  of  the  People  of  this  country, — abandoning  all 
reserve,  and  flin^ng  off  the  slender  veil  by  which  his  political  associ- 
ates affect  to  cover,  although  they  cannot  hide,  thefr  motives, — dis- 
tinctly and  audaciously  tells  the  Irish  People  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Englishmen ;  and  pronounces  them, 
in  any  particular,  which  could  enter  his  minute  enumeration  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  fellow-citizenship  is  created,  in  race,  identity 
and  religion,  to  be  aliens; — to  be  aliens  in  race,  to  be  alieus  in 
country,  to  be  aliens  in  religion !  Aliens !  good  God !  was  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  —  and  did  he  not  start  up 
and  exckdm,  "  Hold  !  I  havs  sxkn  tbh  aliens  do  thbir  butt  ! " 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable  temperament. 
His  mind  la  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  easily  moved  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  inflexibility,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  when  he 
heard  his  Koman  Catholic  countrymen  (for  we  are  his  countrymen) 
designatea  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant  vocabulary  of  his 
eloquent  confederate  could  supply,  —  I  cannot  help  thmking  that  he 
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oaght  to  have  recollected  fbe  nuuiy  fields  of  fight  in  which  we  hav9 
been  contributors  to  his  renown.  '*  The  battles,  sieges^  fortunes  thai 
he  has  passed/'  ought  to  have  oome  back  upon  him.  He  ought  to 
have  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest  achievemeot  in  which  he 
displayed  that  military  genius  which  has  pkcod  him  foremost  in  the 
annals  of  modem  warfiire,  down  to  that  laist  and  surpassing  combat 
which  has  made  his  name  imperishable,  —  from  Assaye  to  Waterloo, 

—  the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are  filled,  were  the 
inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his  unparalleled 
successes  have  been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  arms  that  drove 
your  bayonets  at  Vimiera  through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled 
m  the  shock  of  war  before?  What  desperate  valor  climbed  the 
steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajos  ?  *  All  his  victories  should  have 
rushed  and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory,  —  V imi^  Badajos,  Sal- 
amanca, Albuera,  Toulouse,  and,  last  of  sdl,  the  greatest .    Tell 

me,  —  for  you  were  there,  —  I  appeal  to  the  jallant  soldier  before  me 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge),  firom  whose  opinions  1  difier,  but  who  bears, 
I  know,  a  gcneroas  heart  in  an  intrepid  breast ;  —  tell  me,  —  for  yoa 
must  needs  remember,  — on  that  day  when  the  destinies  of  mankind 
were  trembling  in  the  balance,  while  death  fell  in  showers,  when 
the  artillery  of  France  was  levelled  with  a  precimon  of  the  most  deadly 
science,  —  when  her  legions,  incited  by  the  voice  and  inspired  by  the 
example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again  and  again  to  the  onset, 

—  tell  me  if,  fi)r  an  instant,  when  to  heratate  fi>r  an  instant  was  to  be 
lost,  the  '*  aliens  "  blenched  ?  And  when,  at  length,  the  moment  for 
the  last  and  decided  movement  had  arrived,  and  the  valor  which  had 
80  long  been  wisely  checked  was,  at  last,  let  loose,  —  when,  with  words 
fiimiliar,  but  immortal,  the  great  captiun  commanded  the  great  assault, 

—  tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland  with  less  heroic  valor  than  the  natives 
of  this  your  own  glorious  country  precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe  ? 
The  blood  of  England,  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same 
stream,  and  drenched  the  saVne  field.  When  the  chill  morning 
dawned,  their  dead  lay  cold  and  stark  together ;  —  in  the  same  deep 
pit  their  bodies  were  deposited ;  the  green  com  of  spring  is  now 
breaking  from  their  commingled  dust;  the  dew  faUs  from  Heaven 
upon  their  union  in  the  grave.  Partakers  in  every  peril,  in  the 
glory  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  participate ;  and  sbJl  we  be  told, 
as  a  requital,  that  we  are  estranged  from  the  noble  country  fi)r  whose 
8al\ration  our  life-blood  was  poured  out  ? 


107.  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHUBCH  OF  IBELAlfD.  — /tf. 

I  LAY  down  a  very  plain  proposition,  and  it  is  this, — however  harsh 
the  truth,  it  must  be  told,  —  it  is  this :  —  Whatever  may  be  your 
inclination,  you  have  not  the  ability  to  maintain  the  Irish  establish- 
ment.    At  first  view,  the  subject  seems  to  be  a  wretehed   dispute 

*  Pronoonoed  Bordak'yhdt. 
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belrween  Catbolic  and  Protestant — a  miserable  sectarian  oontroversj. 
It  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  the  struggle  for  complete  political  equality 
OB  the  part  of  the  overwhelming  majority  upon  the  one  hand,  and  for 
political  ascendency  on  the  part  of  the  minority  on  the  other.  Can 
that  ascendency  be  maintained  ?  Taught  so  long,  but  uninstmcted 
still,  wherefore,  in  the  same  &tal  policy,  with  an  infiituated  perti- 
nacity, do  you  disastrously  persevere  ?  Can  you  wish,  and,  if  you 
wish,  can  you  hope,  that  this  unnatural,  galling,  exasperating  ascend- 
ency should  be  mdntained  ?  Things  cannot  remidn  as  they  are.  To 
what  expedient  will  you  fly  ?  Would  you  drive  the  country  into 
insurrection,  cut  down  the  People,  and  bid  the  yeomanry  draw 
forth  the  swords  cbtted  with  the  blood  of  1798,  that  they  may  be 
brandished  in  massacre,  and  sheathed  in  the  Nation's  heart?  For 
what,  into  these  terrific  possibilities,  are  we  madly,  desperately, 
impiously,  to  plunge  1  For  the'  Irish  Church !  —  the  Church  of  the 
minority,  long  the  Church  of  the  State,  never  the  Church  of  the 
Peoi^e ;  the  Church  on  which  a  &ction  fattens,  by  which  a  Nation 
starves ;  the  Church  from  which  no  imaginable  good  can  flow,  but 
evil  after  evil,  in  such  bkck  and  continuous  abundance,  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  is  to  this  day,  ^ured  out;  the  Church  by  which 
religion  has  been  retarded,  morality  has  been  vitiated,  atrocity  has 
been  engendered;  which  standing  armies  are  requisite  to  sustain, 
which  h^  cost  England  millions  of  her  treasure,  and  Ireland  torrents 
of  her  blood ! 

To  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  let  there  be  an 
end.  Let  there  be  an  end  to  national  animosities,  as  well  as  to  secta- 
rian detestations.  Perish  the  bad  theology,  which,  with  an  impious 
converse,  makes  God  according  to  man's  image,  and  with  infernal 
passions  Alls  the  heart  of  man  !  Perish  the  bad,  the  narrow,  the  per- 
nicious sentiment,  which,  for  the  genuine  love  of  country,  institutes  a 
feeling  of  despotic  domination  upon  your  port,  and  of  provincial 
turbulence  upon  ours ! 


108.  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION,  1834.  — W. 

The  population  of  Ireland  has  doubled  since  the  Union.  What  is 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  People  ?  Has  her  capital  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  ?  Behold  the  famine,  the  wretchedness  and 
pestilence,  of  the  Irish  hovel,  and,  if  you  have  the  heart  to  do  so, 
mock  at  the  calamities  of  the  country^  and  proceed  in  your  demon- 
strations of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  mass  of  the  People  are 
in  a  condition  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  Nation  in  Europe ; 
they  are  worse  housed,  worse  covered,  worse  fed,  than  the  basest  boors 
in  the  provinces  of  Russia ;  they  dwell  in  habitations  to  which  your 
swine  would  not  be  committed;  they  are  covered  with  rags  which 
your  beggars  would  disdain  to  wear;  and  not  only  do  they  never 
taste  the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  crowd  into  your  markets,  but. 
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while  the  sweat  dropa  &cm  tbeir  Ihtows,  thej  never  touch  the  braafl 
into  which  their  hanrests  are  converted.  For  jon  they  toil,  Ibr  joa 
they  delve;  they  reclaim  the  bog,  and  drive  the  plough  to  the 
mountain's  top,  for  you.  And  where  does  all  this  misery  exist?  In 
a  country  te^nine  with  fertility,  and  stamped  with  the  benefic^t 
intents  of  God !  When  the  famine  of  Ireland  prevailed,  —  when  her 
cries  crossed  the  Channel,  and  pierced  your  ears,  and  reached  your 
hearts,  —  the  granaries  of  Ireland  were  bursting  with  their  contents; 
and,  while  a  People  knelt  down  and  stretched  out  their  hands  £ot 
food,  the  business  of  deportation,  the  absentee  tribute,  was  going  on ! 
Talk  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland !  Talk  of  the  eKtenuJ  magnifi- 
cence of  a  poor-house,  gorged  with  misery  within ! 

But  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  exclaims :  "  If  the  agitators 
would  but  let  us  alone,  and  allow  Iieiand  to  be  tranquil!"  —  The 
agitators,  fcrsooth!  Does  he  venture — has  he  the  intrepidity — to 
speak  thus?  A^tators!  Against  deep  potations  let  the  drunkard 
rail ;  —  at  Orockford's  let  there  be  homilies  against  the  dice4}ox ;  — 
let  every  libertine  lament  the  progress  of  hoentioosness,  yrhaa  his 
Majesty's  ministers  deplore  the  influence  of  demagogues,  knd  Whigs 
complain  of  agitation !  How  did  you  carry  the  Reform  ?  Was  it  not 
by  impelling  the  People  almost  to  the  verge  of  revolution  ?  Was 
there  a  stimulant  for  their  passions,  was  there  a  provocative  for 
their  excitement,  to  which  you  did  not  resort  ?  If  yon  have  for- 
gotten, do  you  think  that  we  shall  foil  to  remember  your  meetings  at 
Edinbur^,  at  Paisley,  at  Manchester,  at  Birmingham?  Bid  not 
three  hundred  thousand  men  assemble?  Did  they  not  pass  resolu- 
tions against  taxes?  Did  they  not  threaten  to  march  on  London? 
Did  not  two  of  the  cabinet  ministers  indite  to  them  epistles  of  grati- 
tude and  of  admiration?  and  do  they  now  dare — have  they  the 
audacity  —  to  speak  of  a^tation  ?  Have  we  not  as  good  a  title  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  our  Parliament,  as  the  ministers  to  insist 
on  the  reform  of  this  House  ? 


109.  ENGLAND'S  BOHBUI^B  Of  IRELAND.  —Id. 

If  in  Ireland,  a  country  that  ought  to  teem  with  abundance,  there 
prevails  wretchedness  without  example, — if  millions  of  paupers  are 
there  without  employment,  and  often  without  food  or  raiment,  —  where 
is  the  feult  ?  Is  it  in  the  sky,  which  showers  verdure  ?  —  is  it  in  the 
soil,  which  is  surprisingly  fertile  ?  —  or  is  it  in  the  fetal  course  which 
you,  the  arbiters  of  her  destiny,  have  adopted  ?  She  has  for  centuries 
belonged  to  England.  England  has  used  her  for  centuries  as  she  has 
pleased.  JSbto  has  she  used  her,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  A 
code  of  laws  was  in  the  first  place  established,  to  which,  in  the  annals 
of  legislative  atrocity,  there  is  not  a  parallel ;  and  of  that  code  — 
those  institutes  of  unnatural  ascendency  —  the  Irish  Church  is  a  rem- 
nant. In  Heaven's  name,  what  useftd  purpose  has  your  gorgeous 
Establishment  ever  promoted?    You  cannot  hope  to  proselytize  us 
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ikroagh  ifa  means.  Ton  bave  pnt  the  experiment  to  the  test  of  tlnee 
oentorieB.  You  haye  tried  everything.  If  the  truth  be  with  ycm,  it 
may  be  great ;  bat  in  this  instance  it  does  not  sustain  the  aphorism — 
for  it  does  not  prevail.  If,  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  the  Estab- 
lishment cannot  conduce  to  the  interests  of  religion,  what  purpose  does 
it  answer?  It  is  said  that  it  cements  the  Union  —  cements  the 
Union !  It  furnishes  the  great  argument  acainst  the  Union ;  it  is 
the  most  degrading  incident  of  all  the  incidents  of  degradation  by 
which  that  measure  was  accompanied ;  it  is  the  yoke,  the  brand,  the 
shame  and  the  exasperation,  of  Ireland ! 

Public  opinion  and  public  feeling  have  been  created  in  Ireland. 
Men  of  all  dasses  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  on  which  tiie 
ri^ts  of  Nations  depend.  The  humblest  peaasnt,  amidst  destitution 
the  most  abject,  has  learned  to  respect  himself.  I  remember  when,  if 
joa  etrxuk  him,  he  cowered  beneath  the  blow ;  but  now,  lift  up  your 
hand,  the  cqpirit  of  insulted  manhood  will  start  up  in  a  bosom  covered 
with  rags,- — his  Celtic  blood  will  boil  as  yours  would  do,  —  and  he 
will  feel,  a^d  he  wiU  act,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  where  the  person  of 
every  citizen  is  sacred  fh)m  afiBronts,  and  from  his  birth  had  breathed 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  you  are  accustomed  to  inhale.  In  the 
name  of  millions  of  my  countrymen,  assimilated  to  yourselves,  I 
demand  the  reduction  of  a  great  abuse,  —  the  retrenchment  of  a  mon« 
stroos  sinecure,  —  I  demand  justice  at  your  hands!  "Justice  to 
Ireland  *'  is  a  phrase  which  has  been,  I  am  well  aware,  treated  as  a  topic 
&r  derision ;  but  the  tune  will  come,  — nor  is  it,  perhaps,  remote,— > 
when  you  will  not  be  able  to  extract  much  matter  for  ridicule  from  those 
trite  but  not  trivial  words.  "  Do  justice  to  America,"  exclaimed  the 
&ther  of  that  man  by  whom  the  Irish  Union  was  accomplished ;  "  do 
it  to-night,  —  do  it  before  you  sleep."  In  your  National  Gallery  is  a 
picture  on  which  Lord  Ljmdhurst  should  look:  it  was  painted  by 
Oopley,^  and  represents  the  death  of  Chatham,  who  did  not  live  long 
after  the  celebrated  invocation  was  pronounced.  **  Do  justice  to 
America,  —  do  it  to-night, — do  it  before  you  sleep ! "  There  were  men 
by  whom  that  warning  was  heard  who  laughed  when  it  waa  uttered. 
Have  a  care  lest  injustice  to  Ireland  and  to  America  may  not  be 
followed  by  the  same  results,  —  lest  moum^ness  may  not  succeed  to 
mirth,  and  another  page  in  the  history  of  England  may  not  be  writ 
in  her  heart's  blood ! 


no.    Civn.  WAB  TBB  GBXATESt  NAXIONAL  EVIL,  18S9. --Z.an{  PttAn^ftfon. 

TaaN  come  we  to  the  last  remedy,  — civil  war.  Some  gentlemen 
saj  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  fight  for  it,  and  the  sword  must 
decide.  They  tell  us  that,  if  blood  were  but  shed  in  Ireland,  Catholic 
emancipation  might  be  avoided.    Sir,  when  honorable  members  shall 


•  Lord  Lyndhnnt's  father.    John  Singleton  Ooplej  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mm 
ohvsettB,  1738,  and  died  in  1815.    Many  of  hia  best  paintings  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  much  esteemed.  ^ 


ram  siaitdaxd  spiakik. 

be  a  little  deeper  read  in  the  history  of  IiehiDd,  they  will  find  that  in 
Ireland  blood  has  been  shed, — that  in  Ireland  leaders  have  been  seued, 
trials  have  been  had,  and  ponishments  have  been  inflicted.  They  will 
find,  indeed,  almost  every  page  of  the  history  of  Ireknd  darkened  by 
bloodshed,  by  seizures,  by  trials,  and  by  punishments.  But  what  baa 
been  the  effect  of  these  measures  ?  They  have,  indeed,  been  snooessfiil 
in  quelling  the  disturbances  of  the  moment;  but  they  never  have  gone 
to  their  cause,  and  have  only  fixed  deeper  the  poisoned  baib  that 
rankles  in  the  heart  of  Ireland.  Can  one  believe  one's  ears,  when  one 
hears  respectable  men  talk  so  lightly  —  nay,  almost  so  wishfully — of 
civil  war  ?  Do  they  reflect  what  a  countless  multitude  of  ills  those 
three  short  syllables  contain  ?  It  is  well,  indeed,  for  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  who  live  secure  under  tiie  protecting  shadow  of  the  law, 
whose  slumbers  have  never  been  broken  by  the  clashing  of  angry 
swords,  whose  harvests  have  never  been  trodden  down  by  the  oonffict 
of  hostile  feet,  —  it  is  well  for  them  to  talk  of  civil  war,  as  if  it  were 
some  holiday  pastime,  or  some  sport  of  children : 

«  They  jest  at  soan  who  never  felt  a  wound." 

But,  that  gentlemen  from  unfortunate  and  ill-etarred  Ireland,  who 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ears,  the  mis- 
eries which  civil  war  produces, — who  have  known,  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, the  barbarism,  ay,  the  barbarity,  which  it  engenders, —  that 
such  persons  should  look  upon  civil  war  as  anything  short  of  the  last 
and  greatest  of  national  calamities,  —  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unmixed  astonishment.  I  will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  the 
success  of  such  a  war  with  Ireland  would  be  as  signal  and  complete 
as  would  be  its  injustice ;  I  will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  resistance 
would  soon  be  extinguished  with  the  lives  of  those  who  resisted ;  I 
will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  tlie  crimsoned  banner  of  England  would 
soon  wave,  in  uncUsputed  supremacy,  over  the  smoking  ashes  of  their 
towns,  and  the  blood-stained  solitude  of  their  fields.  But  I  tell  you 
that  England  herself  never  would  permit  the  achievement  of  such  a 
conquest;  England  would  reject,  with  disgust,  laurels  that  were  dyed 
in  fraternal  blood ;  England  would  recoil,  with  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence, from  the  bare  contemplation  of  so  devilish  a  triumph  ! 


Ul.    ON  PARIIAMBZniABT  BE]IOSM.~jLof^JaiknJliiM«/^Jiiii«M,183L 

I  AH  not  one  of  those.  Sir,  who  would  hold  out  to  the  People  vain 
hopes  of  immediate  benefit,  which  it  could  not  realize,  from  this 
measure.  Neither  am  I  one  of  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  theory, 
such  as  is  well  expressed  in  a  well-known  couplet, — 

«  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  ean  cause  or  cure !  *' 

Far  am  I  from  agreeing  in  the  opinion  which  the  poet  has  so  well 
expressed  in  those  lines.    They  are  very  pretty  poetry,  but  they  are 
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not  true  in  poHldcs.  When  I  look  to  one  conntry  as  compared  to 
another,  at  tiie  different  epochs  of  their  historj,  I  am  forced  to  believe 
that  it  is  upon  law  and  goyemment  that  the  proeperitj  and  morality, 
the  power  and  intelligence,  of  every  Nation  depend.  When  I  compare 
Spain  (in  which  the  traveller  is  met  by  the  stUetto  iq  the  streets,  and 
by  the  carbine  in  the  high  roads)  to  ^gland,  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
which  the  traveller  passes  without  fo^ar,  I  think  the  difference  is 
occasioned  by  the  different  Governments  under  which  the  People  live. 
At  least,  Sir,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  end  attained  by  the  two 
Governments  of  these  respective  countries  is  essentiaUy  different.  Is 
it  possible,  indeed,  £>r  any  intelligent  person  to  travel  through  coun^ 
tries,  and  not  trace  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
nature  of  their  Institutions  and  Governments?  When  I  propose, 
therefore,  a  Beform  of  Parliament,  —  when  I  propose  that  the  People 
shall  send  into  this  House  real  Representatives,  to  deliberate  on  their 
wants  and  to  consult  for  their  interests,  to  consider  their  griev- 
ances and  attend  to  their  desires,  —  when  I  propose  that  they  shall 
in  £ict,  as  they  hitherto  have  been  said  to  do  in  theory,  possess  the 
vast  power  of  holding  the  purse-strings  of  the  monarch,  —  I  do  it  under 
the  conviction  that  I  am  laying  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  comforts  and  well-being  of  the  People. 


112.    THE  ESTABLISHED  GHUKCH  OF  IBELAN1),  1846. --T.  B.  Maeaula^, 

Of  all  the  institutions  now  existing  in  the  civilized  world,  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most  absurd.  Is  there 
anything  else  like  it  ?  Was  there  ever  anything  else  like  it  ?  The 
world  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  But  such  a  portent  as 
this  Church  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Look  round  the  codt 
tinent  of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  White  Se* 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  Wolga  to 
the  Atlantic ;  but  nowhere  the  church  of  a  small  minority  enjoying 
exdosive  establishment.  Look  at  America.  There  you  have  all  forms 
of  Christianity,  from  Mormonism — if  you  call  Mormonism  Christianity 
—  to  Romanism.  In  some  places  you  have  the  volimtary  system.  In 
some  you  have  several  religions  connected  with  the  State.  In  some 
you  have  the  solitary  ascendency  of  a  single  Church.  But  nowhere, 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  Church  of  a 
small  minority  exclusively  established.  In  one  country  alone  —  in 
Ireland  alone  —  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  community  of  eight 
millions  of  human  beings,  with  a  Church  which  is  the  Church  of  only 
eight  hundred  thousand ! 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at  work. 
What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  authority,  privileges, 
endowments,  which  has  not  been  done  ?  Did  any  other  SQt  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  so  much  for  doing  so  little  ? 
Nay,  did  any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive 
half  as  much  for  doing  twice  as  much  ?    And  what  have  we  to  show 


fer  all  this  l&yisli  erpoiditare  ?  WEiat,  bat  the  most  xealcnis  Bomm 
Oatiidic  populatkm  on  the  fiioe  of  the  euih?  On  the  great,  eolid 
mssB  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  jcm  hare  made  no  imprrnrinn 
whatever.  There  thej  are,  as  they  were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one  i^aiiiflt 
the  members  of  your  Eetablidied  Chnrdi.  Eiq^ain  this*  to  me.  I 
^eak  to  yon,  the  zealous  Protestants  on  the  other  side  of  the  flbnse. 
Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant  prineii^es.  If  I  were  a  Roman 
Gatholic,  I  conld  easily  aooount  for  the  phenomenon.  If  I  were  a 
Boman  Catholic,  I  shonld  content  myadf  with  saying  that  the  mighty 
hand  and  the  ontstretohed  arm  had  been  pat  forth  aooordmg  to  the 
promise,  in  defence  of  the  tmchangeable  Church ;  that  He,  who,  in  the 
old  time,  turned  into  blessings  the  corses  of  J^aam,  and  smote  the 
host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confomided  the  arts  and  the  power 
of  heretic  statesmen.  But  what  is  the  Protestant  to  say  ?  Is  this  a 
miracle,  that  we  should  stand  aghast  at  it  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  result 
which  human  prudence  ought  to  have  long  ago  foreseen,  and  long  ago 
averted.  It  is  the  natural  saeceaaon  of  efiect  to  cause.  A  Chorck 
exists  for  moral  ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be  reverenced, 
to  be  heard  with  docility,  to  reign  in  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
mm.  A  Chorch  which  is  abhorred  is  useless,  or  worse  than  nsdess ; 
and  to  quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  conquered  Pec^le,  as  you  would 
quarter  a  soldiery,  is,  therefore,  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes. 


U3.  ON  LmrriNQ  the  HOUBS  OV  labor,  1840.  ~T.  B.  Macauiay. 

If  we  consider  man  simply  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  simply 
as  a  machine  for  productive  labor,  let  us  not  forget  what  a  piece  of 
mechanism  he  is,  —  how  "  fearfully  and  wonderfidly  made."  If  we 
have  a  fine  horse,  we  do  not  use  him  exactly  as  a  steam-engine ;  and 
still  less  should  we  treat  man  so,  more  especially  in  his  earlier  years. 
The  depressing  labor  that  begins  early  in  Ufe,  and  is  continued  too 
long  every  day,  enfeebles  his  body,  enervates  his  mind,  weak&as  his 
spirits,  overpowers  his  understanding,  and  is  incompatible  with  any 
good  or  useM  degree  of  education.  A  state  of  society  in  whidi  such 
a  system  prevails  will  inevitably,  and  in  no  long  space,  feel  its  baneful 
effects.  What  is  it  which  makes  one  community  prosperous  and  floor- 
ishing,  more  than  another  ?  You  will  not  say  that  it  is  the  soil ;  yoa 
will  not  say  that  it  is  its  climate ;  you  will  not  say  that  it  is  its  min- 
eral wealth,  or  its  natural  advantages,  —  its  ports,  or  its  great  rivers. 
Is  it  anything  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  that  makes  Scotland  a  richer 
country  than  Egypt ;  or,  Batavia,  with  its  marshes,  more  proeperoos 
th(m  Sicily  ?  No ;  but  Scotchmen  made  Scotland  what  she  is,  and 
Dutchmen  raised  their  marshes  to  such  eminence.  Look  to  America. 
Two  centuries  ago,  it  was  a  wilderness  of  buffaloes  and  wolves.  What 
has  caused  the  change  ?  Is  it  her  rich  mould  ?  Is  it  her  mighty 
rivers  ?  Is  it  her  broad  waters  ?  No ;  her  plains  were  then  as  fertile 
as  they  are  now, — her  rivers  were  as  numerous.    Nor  was  it  any  great 
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amoant  of  oapital  that  the  emigrants  oarried  oat  with  tliem.  They 
took  a  mere  pittaDoe.  What  is  it,  then,  that  haa  effected  the  ofaange  ? 
It  IS  flimplj  this, — yoa  placed  the  Engliahman,  instead  of  the  red 
mail,  upon  the  soil ;  and  the  Knglishman,  intelligent  and  energetic,  cut 
down  the  forests,  tamed  them  into  cities  and  fleets,  and  ooyered  the 
land  with  harvests  and  orchards  in  their  (dace. 

I  am  convinoed,  Sir,  that  this  question  of  limiting  the  hoars  of  labor, 
being  a  question  connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  persons  of  tender 
years, — a  question  in  whic^  public  health  b  concerned,  and  a  question 
relating  to  public  morality,  —  it  is  one  with  which  the  State  may  prop- 
erly interfere.  Sir,  as  lawgivers,  we  have  errors  of  two  different  kinds 
to  repur.  We  have  done  that  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done ;  we 
have  left  uodone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  We  have  regu« 
lated  that  which  we  ought  to  have  left  to  regulate  itself;  we  have  left 
unregulated  that  which  it  was  our  especial  buaness  to  have  regulated. 
We  have  given  to  certain  branches  of  industry  a  protection  which  was 
their  bane.  We  have  withheld  from  public  health,  and  from  public 
morality,  a  protection  which  it  was  our  duty  to  have  given.  We  have 
prevented  the  laborer  from  getting  his  loaf  where  he  could  get  it 
cheapest,  but  we  have  not  prevented  him  from  prematurely  destroying 
the  health  of  his  body  and  mind,  by  inordinate  toil.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  a  vicious  system  of  inter- 
ferenoe,  and  of  a  vidous  system  of  non-interference. 


114.  ltEfOB3f,  CHAT  YOU  MAT  PBEBERVE,  Uarob  2,  1831 — 7.  B.  Maeaulag. 

Turn  where  we  may,  —  within,  around, — the  voice  of  great  events 
is  prockdming  to  us,  "  Reform,  that  you  may  preserve !  *'  Now,  there- 
fore, while  everything  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those  who 
perost  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  roirit  of  the  age ;  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  Throne  of  the  Continent  is  still  resoandiug 
m  our  ears ;  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace  affords  an  igno- 
minious shelter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  &rty  Kings  ;*  now,  while  we  see 
on  every  ade  ancient  institutions  subverted,  and  great  societies  dis- 
solved ;  now,  while  the  heart  of  England  is  still  sound ;  now,  while 
the  old  feelings  and  the  old  associations  retain  a  power  and  a  charm 
which  may  too  soon  pass  away ;  now,  in  this  your  accepted  time,  — 
now,  m  this  your  day  of  salvation,  —  take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not 
of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fiital  consistency,  but 
of  history,  of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this 
most  portentous  time.  Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expect- 
ation with  which  this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the 
long  remembrance  which  it  will  leave  behind.  Renew  the  youth  of 
the  State.  Save  property,  divided  asainst  itself.  Save  the  multitude, 
endangered  by  their  own  ungovernable  passions.  Save  the  aristocnu;y, 
endangered  by  its  own  unpopular  power.     Save  the  greatest,  and  fair- 

•  Caiwles  the  Tenth,  of  Fnnoe. 
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est,  and  most  highly  civiliied  oommimitj  tfa&t  ever  eziBied,fioin  oahm- 
ities  which  maj  in  a  few  days  Bweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  of  eo 
many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory.  The  danger  is  terrible.  &e  time 
is  short.  If  this  ImU  should  be  rejected,  I  pray  to  God  that  none  of 
those  who  concur  in  rejecting  it  may  ever  remember  their  votes  with 
unavailing  regret,  amidst  the  wreck  of  laws,  the  confusion  of  ranks, 
the  spoliation  of  property,  and  the  dissolution  of  social  order. 


116.  HKN  ALWAYS  FTT  FOR  FREEDOM.-  T.  B,  Macautay. 

There  is  only  onejnire  for  the  evils  which  newly-acquirod  freedom 
produces,  —  and  that  cure  is  freedom  !  When  a  prisoner  leaves  his 
cell,  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day ;  he  is  unable  to  discriminate 
colors,  or  recogniie  &ces ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  into 
his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blase 
of  truth  and  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  aiuL  bewilder  Nations  which 
have  become  half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  let  them  gaae  on, 
and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it*  *  In  a  figsw  years  men  learn  to 
reason ;  the  extreme  violence  of  opinion  subsides ;  hostile  theories  cor- 
rect each  other ;  the  scattered  elements  of  truth  oease  to  conflict,  and 
begin  to  coalesce ;  and,  at  Icf^gth^  a  system  of  justice  and  order  is 
educed  out  of  the  chaos.  Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the 
habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no  People 
ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is 
worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim  !  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till 
they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may,  indeed,  wait  forever ! 


116.  THE  REFORM  BILL  A  BEOOIH)  BILL  OF  RIGHTS,  Jult  6,  1S31 — Id. 

The  whole  of  history  shows  that  all  great  Revolutions  have  been 
produced  by  a  disproportion  between  society  and  its  institutions  ;  for, 
while  society  has  grown,  its  institutions  have  not  kept  pace,  and  accom- 
modated themselves  to  its  improvements.  The  history  of  England  is 
the  history  of  a  succession  of  Reforms ;  and  the  very  reason  that  the 
People  of  England  are  great  and  happy  is,  that  their  history  is  the 
history  of  Reform.  The  great  Charter,  the  first  assembling  of  Par- 
liament, the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Revolution,  and,  lastly,  this  great 
measure,  are  all  proofs  of  my  position,  —  are  all  progressive  stages  in 
the  progress  of  society,  —  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  every  argu- 
ment urged  against  the  step  we  are  now  called  upon  to  take  might  have 
been  advanced  with  equal  justice  against  any  of  the  other  changes  I 
have  enumerated.  At  the  present  moment  we  everywhere  see  society 
outgrowing  our  institutions.  Let  us  contrast  our  commerce,  wealth, 
and  perfect  civilization,  with  our  Penal  Laws,  at  once  barbarous  and 
inefficient,  —  the  preposterous  fictions  of  pleading,  the  mummery  of 
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and  reooreries,  iKe  chaos  of  precedents,  and  the  botiomleeB  pit 
of  Chancy.  Here  we  see  the  barbarism  of  the  thirteenth  century 
coapled  wiUi  the  eiyilization  of  the  nineteenth ;  and  we  see,  too,  that 
the  barbarism  belongs  to  the  Groyernment,  and  the  civilization  to  the 
People.  Then  I  say  that  tliis  incongraous  state  of  thing?  cannot  con- 
tinoe ;  and,  if  we  do  not  terminate  it  with  wisdom,  ere  long  we  shall 
find  it  ended  with  violence. 

I  fear,  that  it  may  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  me  to  make  any  appli- 
cation to  tlie  fears  of  Members  of  this  House.  But  surely  I  may, 
without  reproach,  address  myself  to  their  honest  fears.  It  is  well  to 
talk  of  opposing  a  firm  firont  to  sedition.  But  woe  to  the  Qovemmenfe 
that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  Nation  and  a  mob!  woe  to  the 
Crovemment  that  thinks  a  great  and  steady  movement  of  mind  is  to 
be  put  down  like  a  riot !  This  error  has  been  twice  &tal  to  the  Bour- 
bons ;  it  may  be  fatal  to  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  if  they  should 
venture  to  foster  it.  I  do  believe  that  the  irrevocable  moment  has 
arrived.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  passing  of  this  noble  law,  —  this 
second  Bill  of  Bights.  I  do  call  it  the  second  Bill  of  Bights;  and  so 
will  the  country  (»11  it,  and  so  will  our  children.  I  call  it  a  greater 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  is  destined  to  exhibit  the  first  example  of  an  established,  of  a 
deep-rooted  system,  removed  without  bloodshed,  or  violence,  or  rapine, 
—  all  points  being  debated,  every  punctilio  observed,  the  peaceful 
industry  of  the  country  never  for  a  moment  checked  or  compromised, 
and  the  authority  of  the  law  not  for  one  instant  suspended. 


117.  FUBIIOOPIKION  AND  THE  SWORD,  Oct.  10,  1831.— T.  B.  Maeautay. 

At  the  present  moment  I  can  see  only  one  question  in  the  State, 
the  Question  of  Reform ;  only  two  parties  —  the  friends  of  the  Bill,  and 
its  enemies.  No  observant  and  unprejudiced  man  can  look  forward, 
without  great  alarm,  to  the  effects  which  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Lords  may  possibly  produce.  I  do  not  predict,  I  do  not  expect, 
open,  armed  insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is  this  —  that  the  People 
may  engage  in  a  silent  but  extensive  and  persevering  war  against  the 
law.  fi  is  easy  to  say,  "  Be  bold ;  be  firm ;  defy  intimidation ;  let 
the  law  have  its  course  \  the  law  is  strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
seditious."  Sir,  we  have  heard  this  blustering  before ;  and  we  know 
in  what  it  ended.  It  is  the  blustering  of  little  men,  whose  lot  has 
fallen  on  a  great  crisis.  Xerxes  scourging  the  waves,  Canute  com- 
manding the  waves  to  recede  from  his  footstool,  were  but  types  of  the 
folly.  The  law  has  no  eyes ;  the  law  has  no  hands ;  the  law  is  noth- 
ing—  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  printed  by  the  King's  printer,  with 
the  King's  arms  at  the  top  —  till  public  opinion  breathes  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  dead  letter.  We  found  this  in  Ireland.  The  elections  of 
1826  —  the  Clare  election,  two  years  later  —  proved  the  folly  of  thoso 
who  think  that  Nations  are  governed  by  wax  and  parchment ;  and,  at 
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len^;th,mtfaedoBeof  1828,  the  Govenimeiit  bad  only  ODepIuii  alter- 
native before  it  —  conoession  or  civil  war. 

I  know  only  two  ways  in  which  sodetieB  can  permanently  be  gov- 
ecned  —  by  Public  Opinion,  and  by  the  Sword.  A  Government  having 
at  its  command  the  armies,  the  fleets,  and  the  revenues  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, might  possibly  hold  Ireland  by  tilie  Sword.  So  Oliver  Cromwell 
held  Ireland ;  so  William  the  Third  held  it ;  ao  Mr.  Pitt  held  it ;  so 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  might,  perhaps,  have  held  it.  But,  to  govern 
Great  Britain  by  the  Sword  —  so  wild  a  thooght  has  never,  I  wm  veo- 
tore  to  say,  occurred  to  any  public  man  of  any  party ;  and,  if  any  man 
were  firantic  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  find,  befiire  three 
days  had  expired  that  there  is  no  better  Swoid  than  that  which  is 
fikshioned  out  of  a  Ploughshare !  But,  if  not  by  the  Sword,  how  is  the 
people  to  be  governed  ?  I  understand  how  the  peace  is  kept  at  New 
York.  It  is  by  the  assent  and  support  of  the  People.  I  understand, 
also,  how  the  peace  is  kept  at  Milan.  It  is  by  tiie  bayonets  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers.  But  how  the  peace  is  to  be  kept  when  yon  have 
neither  the  popular  assent  nor  the  military  force,  —  how  the  peace  is 
to  be  kept  in  England  by  a  Gk)vemment  acting  on  the  principles  of  the 
present  Opposition,  —  I  do  not  understand. 

Sir,  we  read  that,  in  old  times,  when  the  villeins*  were  driven  to 
revolt  by  oppression, — when  the  castles  of  the  nobility  were  burned  to 
the  ground,  — when  the  warehouses  of  London  were  pilkged, —  whoi 
a  hundred  thousand  insurgents  appeared  in  arms  on  Blaokheath,  — 
when  a  foul  murder,  perpetrated  in  their  presence,  had  raised  their 
passions  to  madness,  —  when  they  were  looking  round  for  some  Ci^ 
tain  to  succeed  and  avenge  him  whom  they  had  lost,  —  just  tJien,  before 
Hob  Miller,  or  Tom  Garter,  or  Jack  Straw,  could  place  himself  at  their 
head,  the  Eang  rode  up  to  them,  and  exclaimed,  "I  will  be  your 
leader ! " —  And,  at  once,  the  infuriated  multitude  laid  down  their 
arms,  submitted  to  his  guidance,  dispersed  at  his  command.  Herein 
let  us  imitate  him.  Let  us  say  to  the  People,  "We  are  your  lead- 
ers, — we,  your  own  House  of  Commons."  This  tone  it  is  our  interest 
and  our  duty  to  take.  The  circumstances  admit  of  no  delay.  Even 
while  I  speak,  the  moments  are  passing  away,  —  the  irrevocable 
moments,  pregnant  with  the  destiny  of  a  great  People.  The  country  b 
in  danger ;  it  may  be  saved :  toe  can  save  it.  This  is  the  way  —  this 
is  the  time.  In  our  hands  are  the  issues  of  great  good  and  great  evil 
—  the  issues  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  State ! 


us.    A  GOVEBinfENT  SHOULD  OBOW  WITH  THB  PBOPLB,  Dm.  10, 183] — Id. 

It  is  a  principle  never  to  be  fi>rgotten,  that  it  is  not  by  absolute,  but 
by  relative  misgovernment,  that  Nations  are  roused  to  madness.  Look 
at  our  own  history.    The  liberties  of  the  English  people  were,  at  least, 


*  A  word  derived  from  the  lAtin  villa  ;  whenoe  villani,  eotmtry  people.    The  i 
WM  given,  in  Anglo-Norman  time?,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  Und,  omnj  of 
whom  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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as  much  respected  by  Oharlee  the  First  as  by  Henry  the  Eighth, — by 
James  the  Seeond,  as  by  Edward  the  Sixth.  Bnt  did  this  save  the 
erown  of  James  the  Second  ?  Did  this  save  the  head  of  Charles  the 
first  ?  Every  person  who  knows  the  history  of  our  civil  dissensions 
knows  that  all  those  arguments  which  are  now  employed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reform  Bill  might  have  been  employed,  and  were  actually 
employed,  by  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  The  reasoning  of  Charles,  and 
of  all  his  apologists,  runs  thus:  "  What  new  grieyanoedoes  the  Nation 
soflfer  ?  Bid  the  People  ever  enjoy  more  freedom  than  at  present  ? 
Did  they  ever  enjoy  so  much  freedom  ?  "  But  what  would  a  wise  and 
honest  counsellor  have  replied  ?  He  would  have  said :  "  Though  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Government  fer  tbe  worse,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  public  mind,  which  produces  exactly  the  same  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  Government  for  the  worse. 
It  may  be  that  the  submissive  loyalty  of  our  Others  was  preferable  to 
that  inquiring,  censuring,  resisting  spirit  which  is  now  abroad.  And 
so  it  may  be  that  in&ncy  is  a  happier  time  than  manhood,  and  manhood 
than  old  age.  But  God  has  decreed  that  old  age  shall  succeed  to  man- 
hood, and  manhood  to  in&ncy.  Even  so  have  societies  their  law  of 
growth.  As  their  strength  becomes  greater,  as  their  experience 
becomes  more  extensive,  yon  can  no  longer  confine  them  within  the 
swaddlmg-bands,  or  lull  them  in  the  cradles,  or  amuse  liiem  vdth  the 
rattles,  or  terrify  them  with  the  bugbears,  of  their  infency.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  are  better  or  happier  than  they  were ;  but  -Ais  I  say,  — 
they  are  different  from  what  they  were ;  you  cannot  again  make  them 
what  they  were,  and  you  cannot  safely  treat  them  as  if  they  continued 
to  be  what  they  were." 

This  was  the  advice  which  a  wise  and  honest  Minister  vrould  have 
given  to  Charles  the  First.  Th^e  were  the  principles  on  which  tiiat 
unhappy  prince  should  have  acted.  But  no.  He  would  govern,  —  I 
do  not  say  ill  —  I  do  not  say  tyrannically ;  I  say  only  this,  —  he  would 
govern  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  if  they  had  been  the 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  all  his  talents, 
and  an  his  virtues,  did  not  save  him  from  unpopularity  —  from  civil 
war  —  from  a  prison  —  from*  a  bar — from  a  scaffold ! 


119.  REFORM  IRRESXHTIBLB.  —  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Dec,  18, 1831. 

Sib,  I  have,  from  the  begmning  of  these  discussions,  supported 
Beforra,  on  two  grounds :  first,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  in  itself  a 
good  thing ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  think  the  dangers  of  withholding 
it  to  be  so  great,  that,  even  if  it  were  an  evil,  it  would  be  the  less  of 
two  evils.  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope  that  this  great  contest  may 
be  conducted,  by  lawful  means,  to  a  happy  termination.  But,  of  this 
I  am  assured,  that,  by  means  lawfiil  or  unlawful,  to  a  termination, 
happy  or  unhappy,  this  contest  must  speedily  come.  All  that  I  know 
of  ^e  history  of  past  times,  all  the  observations  that  I  have  been 
18 
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able  to  make  on  the  present  state  of  the  ooontiy,  have  oODvinoed  me 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  great  oonoeesion  must  be  made  to 
the  Democraej  of  England ;  that  the  question,  whether  the  change  be 
in  itself  good  or  bad,  has  become  a  question  of  seoondarj  importance ; 
that,  good  or  bad,  the  thing  must  be  done ;  that  a  law  as  strong  as 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  motion  has  decreed  it.  I  well  know  that 
history,  when  we  look  at  it  in  small  portions,  may  be  so  oonstmed  as 
to  mean  anything ;  that  it  may  be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  a 
Delphic  oracle.  "  The  French  Revolution,"  says  one  expositor,  "  was 
the  effect  of  concession."  "Not  so,"  cries  another;  "the  French 
Revolution  was  produced  by  the  obstinacy  of  an  arbitrary  Grovem- 
ment."  These  controversies  can  never  be  brought  to  any  deci^ve  test, 
or  to  any  satasfiictory  concluifflon.  But,  as  I  believe  that  history, 
when  we  look  at  it  in  small  fragments,  proves  anything  or  nothing,  so 
I  believe  that  it  is  full  of  useful  and  precious  instruction  when  we 
eontemplate  it  in  large  portions,  —  when  we  take  in,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  life-time  of  great  societies.  We  have  heard  it  said  a  hundred 
times,  during  these  discussions,  that  the  People  of  EngLmd  are  more 
free  than  ever  they  were ;  that  the  Government  is  more  Democratic 
than  ever  it  was ;  and  this  is  urged  as  an  argument  against  Reform. 
I  admit  the  &ct,  but  I  deny  the  inference.  The  history  of  England 
is  the  history  of  a  (lovemment  constantly  giving  way,  —  sometimes 
peaceably,  sometimes  after  a  violent  struggle,  —  but  constantly  giving 
way  before  a  Nation  which  has  been  constantly  advancing.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  (lOvemment.  We  must  look 
to  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  worst  tyrant  that  ever  had  his 
neck  wrung  in  modern  Europe  might  have  passed  for  a  paragon  in 
Persia  or  Morocco.  Our  Indian  subjects  submit  patiently  to  a  monop- 
oly of  salt.  We  tried  a  stamp-duty  —  a  duty  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  — on  the  fierce  breed  of  the  old  Puritans :  and  we  lost  an 
Empire !  The  Government  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  certainly  a 
much  better  and  milder  Government  than  that  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth :  yet  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  admired,  and  even  loved,  by  his 
People ;  Louis  the  Sixteenth  died  on  the  scaffold !  Why  ?  Because, 
though  the  Government  had  made  many  steps  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, it  had  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  the  Nation. 

These  things  are  written  ^  our  instruction.  There  is  a  change  in 
society.  There  must  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  Government. 
You  may  make  the  change  tedious ;  you  may  make  it  violent ;  you 
may — God,  in  his  mercy,  forbid !  —  you  may  make  it  bloody ;  but  avert 
it  you  cannot.  Agitations  of  the  public  mind,  so  deep  and  so  long  con- 
tinued as  those  which  we  have  witnessed,  do  not  end  in  nothing.  In 
peace,  or  in  convulsion,  —  by  the  law,  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  —  through 
the  Parliament,  or  over  the  Parliament,  —  Reform  must  be  carried. 
Therefore,  be  content  to  guide  that  movement  which  you  cannot  stop. 
Fling  wide  the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter  through  the 
breach. 
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ISO   BEFLT  TO  THB  VOREQOIMO,  Dao.  16, 1881.  ^Jokn  JfUson  Croker. 

Has  the  learned  gentleman,  who  has  been  so  eloquent  cm  the  neoes- 
mty  of  proceeding  ferward,  —  who  has  told  the  House  that  argument  is 
yam;  that  there  is  no  resisting  the  miffhty  torrent;  that  there  is 
dire  necessity  for  the  whole  measure,  — ^has  he  given  the  slightest 
intimation  of  what  would  be,  even  in  his  opinion,  the  end  of  the 
career,  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  issue  of  the  danger  ?  Has 
he  scanned  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  the  probable  progress  of 
fataie  events  ?  Not  at  all.  Anything  more  vague,  anything  more 
indefinite,  anything  more  purely  declamatory,  than  the  statements  of 
the  learned  gentleman  on  that  point,  has  never  &llen  from  human  lips. 
It  is  true  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  told  the  House  that  the  town 
is  besieged  by  superior  fi)rces,  and  has  advised  them  to  open  the  gates 
of  the  fortress,  lest  it  should  be  stormed  at  the  breach.  But  did  he 
tell  them  that  they  could  open  the  gates  with  safety  ?  —  without  expos- 
ing thmr  property  to  plunder,  and  their  persons  to  massacre  ?  Thej 
were  not,  under  the  learned  gentleman's  advice,  to  attempt  to  make 
any  terms;  but  they  were  at  once  to  throw  open  the  gates,  and  await 
the  consequences,  however  fatal ;  and  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  victors,  even  though  there  should  be  pillage,  bloodshed  and  exter- 
mination. 

The  present  state  of  the  ream  is  unparalleled  in  history.  The  dan- 
ger to  which  the  Government  is  exposed  is  greater  than  the  Ministers 
themselves  have  ever  imagined.  As  the  progress  of  agjitation  may  be 
tracked  through  fire  and  blood,  the  pusillanimity  of  ^nisters  can  be 
also  traced  through  every  act  of  their  administration,  even  those  that 
seemed  the  boldest.  There  is  no  word  that  they  say,  no  act  that  they 
do,  no  act  that  they  abstain  from  doing,  that  is  not  carefully  calculated 
to  ofiend  as  little  as  possible,  when  they  cannot  altogether  conciliate, 
the  Political  Unions,  and  similar  illegal  and  anarchical  associations. 
Ministers  have  raised  a  storm  which  it  is  beyond  their  power,  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  minds,  to  allay.  In  conclusion,  I  can  assure  the 
House  that,  in  the  censures  I  have  passed  on  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  in  the  appalling  prospects  I  have  laid  before  the  House,  I  have 
urged  nothing  but  what  springs  from  the  most  imperious  sense  of  the 
danger  of  the  country ;  a  danger  for  which  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see 
a  remedy,  although  convinced  that  there  are  no  means  so  calculated 
to  aggravate  it  to  a  tremendous  extent  as  passing  a  Befi)rm  Bill. 


12L  PERILS  OF  PARUAMENTABY  REFORM,  KUbch  4,  1831.— JoAn  JFilSM  Croker. 

Sib,  what  is  t(k  be  gained  by  this  change  in  the  Representation  ? 
Are  we  to  throw  away  admitted  and  substantial  benefits,  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  undefined,  inexplicable,  and,  to  my  view,  most  perilous  fiuitasy  ? 
Sir,  the  learned  Lord,  after  exhausting  his  eloquence  in  the  praise  of 
the  general  prospects  of  the  country,  turned  short  round  on  us,  and 
drew  a  frightful  and  metaphorical  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
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country,  and  the  fl4>palling  oonsecpieiioeB  of  refonng  the  ooneeflooDS 
which  the  existing  clamor  demands.  He  told  joo,  Sir,  that  the  stonny 
tides  of  popular  commotion  were  rising  rapidly  around  us ;  that  the 
Stygian  waters  were  rapidly  gaining  upon  us,  and  that  it  was  time  for 
us  —  and  barely  time  —  to  endeavor  to  save  ourselves  frcm  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  devouring  waves.  He  told  you  that  the  deluge 
of  public  opinion  was  about  to  overwhelm  you ;  and  he  invited  you  to 
embark  witli  him  on  this  Arail  and  crazy  raft,  constructed  in  the  blun- 
dering haste  of  terror,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  firom  destruction. 
No,  Sir,  no !  trust  not 

'*  that  fittal  and  perfidioos  bark. 
Boat  in  the  edipee,  and  rigged  with  ounoB  dark!  ** 

No,  Sir !  stand  firm  where  you  are,  and  wait  until  the  threatening 
waters  subside.  What  you  hear  is  not  only  a  fictitious,  but  a  fictitious 
clamor.  Be  you  calm,  steady  and  bold ;  and  the  People,  under  the 
influence  of  your  wisdom  and  courage,  will  recover  their  wonted  judg- 
ment, and  become  sensible  of  the  value  of  what  they  would  lose  by 
this  scheme,  and  of  the  uselessness  of  what  they  might  gain.  Of  the 
Constitution  of  this  country  there  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  better 
theoretical  arrangement ;  but  I  do,  in  my  heart,  firmly  believe  that 
no  human  ingenuity  could,  a  priori^  have  ooncdved  so  admirable  a 
practical  system,  promoting,  in  such  nice  and  just  degrees,  the  wealth, 
happiness  and  liberties,  of  the  community  at  large,  — 

*<  Where  jarring  interests,  reconciled,  create 
The  aooording  muaio  of  a  well-mixed  State; 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  strong,  are  made 
To  serve,  not  soffer, — strengthen,  not  invade; 
More  powerfol  each,  as  needftil  to  the  rest, 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest! " 


182.    EXTENSION  OT  THE  TERM  OF  COFTBIGHI,  1838.  -^  T.  JV.  Tatfourd. 

There  is  something.  Sir,  peculiarly  unjust  in  bounding  the  term  of 
an  author's  property  by  his  natural  Ufe,  if  he  should  survive  so  short 
a  period  as  twenty-eight  years.  It  denies  to  age  and  ezperioice  the 
probable  reward  it  permits  to  youth  —  to  youdi,  sufficiently  full  of 
hq>e  and  joy  to  slight  its  promises.  It  ^ves  a  bounty  to  haste,  and 
informs  the  laborious  student,  who  would  wear  away  his  strength  to 
complete  some  work  which  "  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die," 
that  the  more  of  his  life  he  devotes  to  its  perfection,  the  more  limited 
shall  be  his  interest  in  its  fruits.  When  his  works  assume  their  place 
among  the  classics  of  his  country,  your  law  declares  that  those  works  ^ 
shall  become  your  property ;  and  you  requite  him  by  seizing  the  patri- 
mony of  his  children  !  • 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  petition,  *«  This  bill  has  for  its 
main  object  to  relieve  men  of  letters  from  the  thraldom  of  being 
forced  to  court  the  living  generation  to  aid  them  in  rising  above 
slavish  taste  and  degraded  prejudice,  and  to  encourage  them  to  rely  on 
their  own  impulses."    Surely  this  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  Leg^- 
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tore  of  a  great  Pisople,  eBpeeiidly  in  an  age  where  restlesB  activity 
and  increadn^  knowledge  preecnt  temptations  to  the  slight  and  the 
saperidal  which  do  pot  exist  in  a  ruder  a^e.  Let  those  who  "  to 
begdle  the  time  look  Hke  the  time  '*  have  their  fimr  scope,  —  let  cheap 
and  mnocent  pnhlications  be  multiplied  as  much  as  yon  please,  — still, 
the  character  of  the  age  demands  something  impressed  with  a  nobler 
labor,  and  directed  to  a  hi^er  aim.  "  The  immortal  mind  craves 
objects  that  eadnre.*'  The  printers  need  not  fear.  There  will  not  be 
too  many  candidates  Ibr  ''a  bright  reversion,"  which  only  &]ls  in 
when  the  ear  shall  be  deaf  to  human  praise. 

I  have  been  accosed  of  asking  you  to  legislate  "on  some  sort  of 
seatimeotal  feeling.'*  I  deny  the  charge.  The  living  truth  is  with 
US.  !nie  spectral  phantoms  of  depopukted  printing-houses  and  shops 
are  the  baseless  ftncies  of  our  opponents.  If  I  were  here  beseeching 
indulgence  for  the  frailties  and  excesses  which  sometimes  attend  fine 
talents,  —  if  I  were  here  appealing  to  your  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
cnufaed  hopes  and  irregular  aspirations, — the  aoonsation  would  be  just 
I  plead  not  &r  the  erratic,  but  for  the  sa^ ;  not  for  the  perishing,  but 
ftr  the  eternal:  for  him  who,  poet,  philosopher  or  historian,  girds 
himself  for  some  toil  lasting  as  lifo,  lays  aside  all  frivolous  pursuits 
for  one  virtuous  purpose,  that,  when  encouraged  by  the  distant  hope 
of  that ''  ALL-HAIL  HSBJBAVTKR  "  which  shall  welcome  him  among  the 
hdis  of  fome,  he  may  not  shudder  to  think  of  it  as  sounding  with 
hollow  mookery  in  the  ears  of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  waking  sullen 
echoes  by  the  ude  of  a  cheerless  hearth !  For  such  I  ask  this  boon, 
and  through  them  for  mankind; — and  I  ask  it  with  the  confidence, 
in  the  expression  of  which  your  veteran  petitioner,  Wordsworth, 
dosed  his  appeal  to  you,  "  That  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  justice 
is  capable  of  working  out  itB  own  expeiHency." 


123.  RKALXTT  OV  LITXILA&Y  PBOPSBTT,  1S88.--M. 

It  is,  indeed,  time  that  literature  should  experience  some  of  the 
blessings  of  legii^tion.  If  we  should  now  amply  repeal  all  the 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  under  the  guise  of  encouraging 
learning,  and  leave  it  to  be  protected  only  by  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  remedies  which  the  common  law  would  supply, 
I  believe  the  relief  would  be  welcome.  It  did  not  occur  to  our 
ancestors  that  the  right  of  deriving  solid  benefits  from  that  which 
springs  solely  from  witiiin  us,  —  the  right  of  property  in  that  which 
the  mind  itself  creates,  and  which,  so  for  from  exhausting  the  mate- 
rials common  to  all  men,  or  limiting  their  resources,  enriches  and 
expands  them,  —  a  right  of  property  which,  by  the  happy  peculiarity 
of  its  nature,  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor  in  proportion  as 
it  Messes  mankind,  —  should  be  exempted  from  the  protection  which 
is  extended  to  the  andent  appropriation  of  the  soil,  and  the  rewards 
of  owuneroial  enterprise. 
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"  Bot,"  fSBLj  the  opponents  of  ibis  meaBore,  **  we  thisk  Uiat,  fitan 
the  moment  an  author  puts  his  thoughts  on  paper,  and  deliveni  them 
to  the  world,  his  property  therein  whoUj  ceases.'*  What  I  has  he 
invested  no  capital  ?  embarked  no  fortune  ?  If  human  life  i»  nothing 
in  your  commercial  tables,  —  if  the  sacrifice  of  profession,  of  health, 
of  gain,  is  nothing,  —  surely  the  mere  outlay  of  him  who  has  perilled 
his  fortune  to  instruct  mankind  may  olaim  scHne  regard !  Or  is  the 
interest  itsdf  so  refined,  so  ethereal,  that  you  cannot  regard  it  as 
property,  because  it  is  not  palpable  to  sense  as  to  feeling  ?  Is  there 
any  justice  in  this  ?  If  so,  why  do  you  protect  moral  character  as 
a  man's  most  precious  possession,  and  compensate  the  party  who 
Buffers  unjustly  in  tliat  character  by  damages  ?  Has  this  poeseBBioD 
any  existence  half  so  palpable  as  the  author's  right  in  the  printed 
creation  of  his  brain  ?  I  have  always  thought  it  one  of  the  proodeet 
triumphs  of  human  law,  that  it  is  able  to  recognize  and  to  guard  this 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  moral  action ;  that  it  can  lend  its  aid  in 
sheltenng  that  invisible  property,  which  exists  solely  in  the  admirsr 
tion  and  affection  of  others ;  and,  if  it  may  do  this,  why  may  it  not 
protect  his  interest  in  those  living  words,  which,  as  was  well  observed 
by  that  great  thinker,  Mr.  Hazhtt,  are,  "  after  all,  the  only  things 
which  last  forever  "  ? 


134.  AS  HmsaNATIONAL  OOFIBIOHT.— i& 

In  venturing  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of 
the  law  affecting  the  property  of  men  of  letters  in  the  results  of 
their  genius  and  labors,  I  would  advert  to  one  other  consideration  as 
connected  with  this  subject.  I  would  urge  the  expediency  and 
justice  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  copyright  in  this 
country,  and  of  claiming  it  from  them  for  ourselves  in  rotum.  The 
ffreat  minds  of  our  time  have  an  audience  to  imprefis  far  vaster  than 
It  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  predecessors  to  hope  for ;  an 
audience  increasing  as  population  thickens  in  the  cities  of  America, 
and  spreads  itself  out  through  its  diminishing  wilds ;  an  audience 
who  speak  our  language,  and  who  look  on  our  old  poets  as  their  own 
immortal  ancestry. 

And  if  this,  our  literature,  shall  be  theirs,  —  if  its  difiusion  shall 
follow  the  efforts  of  the  stout  heart  and  sturdy  arm,  in  their  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  of  naturo,  —  if  the  woods,  stretching  beyond  their 
confines,  shall  be  haunted  with  visions  of  beauty  which  our  poets 
have  created,  —  let  those  who  thus  are  softening  the  ruggedness  of 
young  society  have  some  present  interest  about  which  affection  may 
gather ;  and,  at  least,  let  them  be  protected  firom  those  who  would 
exhibit  them,  mangled  or  corrupted,  to  their  transatlantic  disdples. 
I  do  not,  in  tru&,  ask  for  literaturo  fiivor;  I  do  not  ask  for  it 
charity.  I  do  not  even  appeal  to  gratitude  in  its  behalf.  But  I  adL 
for  it  a  portion,  and  but  a  portion,  of  that  common  justioe  which  the 
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qoMBeet  indoBtry  obtainB  fer  its  natural  reward;  justice,  which 
nothing  but  the  very  extent  of  its  clainiB,  and  the  nobleness  of  the 
aflKxnations  to  which  they  are  akin,  hare  prevented  it  from  reoeiying 
from  our  laws. 


12(.  THE  UBGHSULTiyS  UNION,  mL—Sir  R0b€rtPtel.    Bom,  1788  ;  dfoii,  I860. 

I  WANT  no  array  of  figures,  I  want  no  official  docoments,  I  want  no 
speeches  of  six  hours,  to  establish  to  my  satisfaction  the  public  policy 
ofl  maintaining  the  LegislatiTC  Union.  I  feel  and  know  that  the  repeal 
of  it  must  leid  to  the  dismemberment  of  this  great  empire,  must  make 
Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  of  Europe,  and  Ireknd  a  savage 
inldemess ;  and  I  will  give,  therefore,  at  once,  and  without  hesitation, 
an  emphatic  negative  to  Ihe  motion  for  repeal.  There  are  truths 
which  lie  too  deep  for  argument,  —  truths,  to  the  establishmmit  of 
which  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  have 
contributed  more  than  the  slow  process  of  reasoning ;  —  which  are 
graven  in  deeper  characters  than  any  that  reason  can  either  impress  or 
e&ce.  When  Doctor  Johnson  was  asked  to  refute  the  arguments  for 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  refute  them  thus."  When  Mr.  Canning  heard  the 
fiist  whisper  in  this  House  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  this  was  all  the 
answer  he  vouchsafed, — the  eloquent  and  indignant  answer,  the  tones 
of  which  are  still  familiar  to  my  ear,  —  "  Bep^  the  Union?  Restore 
theHeptarohy!" 

Thirty-three  years  have  now  elapsed  ance  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
Union ; —  a  short  period,  if  you  count  by  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  it  is  a 
period  into  which  the  events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded.  It 
includes  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  most  tremendous  con- 
flict which  ever  desolated  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  then  recent 
convulsions  in  Ireland,  —  notwithstanding  the  dissatis&ction  expressed 
with  the  Union,  —  the  United  Empire,  that  had  been  incorporated  only 
tiiree  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  escaped  the  calami- 
ties to  which  other  Nations  were  exposed.  In  our  gdlant  armies  no 
distinction  of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  was  known ;  none  of  the  vile 
jealousies,  which  thb  motion,  if  successful,  would  generate,  impaired 
the  energies  which  were  exerted  by  all  in  defence  of  a  common  coun- 
try. Thai  country  did  not  bestow  its  rewards  with  a  partial  hand. 
It  did  not,  because  they  were  Irishmen,  pay  a  less  sincere  or  less  will- 
ing homage  to  the  glorious  memory  of  a  Ponsonby  and  a  Pakenham. 
Castlereagh  and  Canning  fought  in  the  same  ranks  with  Pitt ;  and 
Grattan  took  his  place,  in  the  great  contests  of  party,  by  the  side  of 
Fox«  The  majestic  oak  of  the  forest  was  transplanted,  but  it  shot  its 
roots  deep  in  a  richer  and  more  congenial  soil.  Above  all,  to  an  Irish- 
man —  to  that  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Shoil),  *'  eclipsed  his  military  victories  by  the 
splendor  of  his  civil  triumphs''  —  to  him  was  committed,  with  the 
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qiMmimona  aasent  and  oMifidenoe  of  a  generous  country,  ihe  great  and 
glorious  task  of  effecting  the  deliyeranoe  of  the  world.  Who  is  that 
Irishman,  who,  reooUecting  these  things,  has  the  ^irit  and  the  heart 
to  propose  that  Ireland  shall  be  defranded  for  the  future  of  her  share 
of  such  high  achieTemento ;  that  to  her  the  wide  avenues  to  dvil  and 
military  glory  shall  be  her^ifter  closed ;  that  the  Acuities  and  ener- 
gies of  her  sons  shall  be  forever  stunted  by  being  cramped  within  the 
paltry  limito  of  a  small  island  ?  Surely,  Sir,  we  owe  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  brave,  who  died  in  defending  this  great  £m{»re  from 
dismemberment  by  the  force  and  genius  of  Napoleon,  at  least  to  save 
it  from  dismembcKTment  by  the  ignoble  enemies  that  now  aasail  it ! 


UO.    AMBUGAN  HEELCHAMT  VESSEI^  1800.  -^Richard  Cobden, 

1 80METIMS8  quotc  the  United  States  of  America ;  and,  I  think,  in  this 
matter  of  national  defence,  they  set  us  a  very  good  example.  Does 
anybody  dare  to  attack  that  Nation  ?  There  is  not  a  more  formidable 
Power,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  — -  although  you  may  talk  of  France 
and  Russia,  —  than  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  there  b  not  a 
statesman  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  who  does  not  know  it ;  and  yet 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  keep  a  very  small  amoont 
of  armed  force  in  existence.  At  the  present  moment,  they  have  not  a 
line-of-batUe  ship  afloat,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  their 
commercial  marine.  Last  year  she  recalled  the  last  ship^f-war  from 
the  Pacific ;  and  I  shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  you  see  another. 
The  People  are  well  employed,  and  her  taxation  is  l^ht,  which  conn- 
tries  cannot  have  if  they  burden  themselves  with  the  expense  of  these 
enormous  armaments. 

Now,  many  persons  appeal  to  the  English  Nation  under  the  impres- 
sdon  that  they  are  a  very  pugnacious  People.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  are  not.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  opponents  do  not  sometimes 
have  the  advantage  over  me  in  appealing  to  the  ready-primed  pug- 
nacity of  our  fellow-countrymen.  I  believe  I  am  pugnadous  myself ; 
but  what  I  want  is,  to  persuade  my  countrymen  to  preserve  their 
pugnaciousness  until  somebody  comes  to  attack  them.  Be  assured^ 
if  you  want  to  be  prepared  for  ftiture  war,  you  will  be  better  prepared 
in  the  way  that  the  United  States  is  prepared,  —  by  the  enormona 
number  of  merchant  ships  of  large  tonnage  constantly  building ;  in 
the  vast  number  of  steamers  turning  out  of  the  building-yards  at  New 
York,  —  those  enormous  steamers,  finer  than  any  to  be  found  in  t^e 
royal  navies  of  any  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  commonly 
extending  from  fifteen  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  tons.  If  the  spirit 
of  America  were  once  aroused,  and  her  resentment  excited,  her  mercan- 
tile marine. alone, —  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  result  of  a  low  taxa- 
tion, and  a  prosperous  People,  —  her  mercantile  marine  alone  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  any  war  navy  that  exists  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 


m. 


127.    RESISrANCB  TO  BRITISH  AQORESSION.  —  Patn'cJS;  Benry. 


Pttriok  Beory  wu  boni,  Maj  2MJu  1736,  in  Haoorer  coun^,  Tirgiola.  .Hla  Iktber  was  a 
nttt^e  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland.  Patrtck^s  edacation  was  scanty,  and  he  entered  upon  the  prac- 
llM  of  Ike  lair  after  only  alxwoaks  of  prepantton.  But  hit  poirsn  of  alMiaiaaH  were  remark- 
able. He  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  nKMt  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  People  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oonrendon  which  met  there  to  consider  tlie  GonsUtntlon 
of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  faimaelfalrenuoafllyaffainst  its  adoptioo.    Hediedhil7W. 

The  Yirgioia  Convention  having  before  them  resolutlona  of  a  temporizing  character  towards 
Qnat  Britain,  Mareh  23d,  1776,  llr.  Henry  Intvodoced  ottiers,  mazdy  and  decided  in  their  toofe, 
and  providing  that  the  Colony  ahonld  be  immediately  pot  in  a  state  of  defence.  Theee  oounter 
resolutions  he  supported  in  the  IbUowtng  memorable  speech,  the  resolt  of  which  was  their  adop- 
tloD.  or  the  «lEtot  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Wirt  says,  that,  when  Henry  took  hia  seat,  at  itadaae, 
**  No  murmur  ot  applaase  was  heard.  The  effect  was  too  deep.  After  the  trance  of  a  moment* 
•everal  members  started  from  their  seats.  The  cry  to  arma  I  seemed  to  quiver  on  evefy  Itp,  and 
glBon  from  wvjf  «ye.  Th^  beoama  Impatient  of  apeech.  Xheir  aoiils  were  on  flee  ftir 
action.** 

ME.PREBn>ENT  it  18  BatHi^ltomantouidiil^intheilluBionaof  Hopo. 
We  are  apt  to  skat  oar  eyes  agaiiwt  a  pakifid  truth,  and  Ikten  to  the 
Bcnig  of  that  sireD,  till  she  traosforiBs  os  into  henats.  Is  this  the  part 
of  W106  men,  en^iged  in  a  great  and  arduous  straggle  for  liberty  ? 
Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who^  haying  eyes,  see 
not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  conoem 
onr  temporal  salvation  ?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it 
may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth,  —  to  know  the  worst, 
and  to  provide  for  it ! 

I  have  but  one  lamp,  by  which  my  feet  are  guided ;  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  foture  but 
by  the  past  And,  judging  by  the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there 
has  been  in  the  oondud  of  the  British  ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been  jdeased  to 
solace  themsdves  and  the  House?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with 
which  our  petition  has  been  ktely  received  ?  Trust  it  not.  Sir ;  it  will 
prove  a  snare  to  your  feet!  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed 
with  a  kiss !  Adc  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  peti- 
tion comports  with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters 
and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of 
k>ve  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  oursdves  so  unwilling  to  be 
leooncOed,  that  force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  Sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war 
and  subjugation,  —  the  last  arguments  to  which  Kings  resort  I  ask 
Gentlemen,  Sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to 
foroe  us  to  submission?  Oan  Gentlemen  assign  any  other  possiUe 
motive  for  it  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies?  No,  Sir, 
she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the 
British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to 
oppose  to  them  ?  ~  Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying 
that,  for  the  lest  ten  years,  l^ve  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the 
subject  ?  Nothing.  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  Bght  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. 

Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication  ?    What  terms 
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shall  we  find  wldoh  have  not  alieady  been  ezhansied?  Let  ns  not,  I 
beaeeoh  jou,  Sir,  deceive  oarselTee  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  every- 
tlung  that  could  be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming  on. 
We  have  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  supplicaied,  we 
have  prostrated  onrsdves  before  the  Throne,  and  have  implored  its 
interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  Ministry  and  Parlia* 
ment.  Oar  petitions  have  been  slighted,  our  remonstrances  havl  pro- 
duced additional  violence  and  insult,  our  su|^ticatioDS  have  been  disre- 
nurded,  and  we  have  been  spumed,  with  amtempt,  firom  the  foot  of  the 
Throne. 

In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fimd  hope  of  peaoe 
and  recondliaticm.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  lu^  If  we 
wish  to  be  free,  —  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable 
privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending,  —  if  we  mean 
not  basely  to  abandon  the  noUe  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so 
kng  engG^^,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon 
until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtuned,  — we  most 
fight ;  I  repeat  it,  Sir,  we  must  fight !  An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the 
God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us! 


128.  TSB  WAR  INEVITABLE,  Maboe,  ms.  —  Potrjdfc  ITmry. 

Thxt  tell  us,  Sir,  that  we  are  weak, -^unable  to  cope  with  so  formi- 
dable an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the 
next  week,  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  dis- 
armed, and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  we 
acquire  the  means  of  effectual  reustance  by  lying  supinely  on  our 
backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  untU  our  enemies 
shall  have  boimd  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make 
a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  pkumi  in 
our  power. 

Three  millions  of  People,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invindble  by  any  fopoe 
which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  Sir,  we  shall  not  fight 
our  batties  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for 
us.  The  battie.  Sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  Sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were 
base  enoi]^  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are 
forged !  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston !  The 
war  is  inevitable ;  and  let  it  come !     I  repeat  it.  Sir,  let  it  come ! 

It  is  in  vain.  Sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry, 
peace,  peaoe! — but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun!  The 
next  ^e  that  sweeps  fix>m  the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms  I  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why 
stand  we  here  idle  ?    What  is  it  that  GenUemen  wish  ?    What  would 
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they  have?  Is  life  so  dour,  or  peaoe  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  skyerj  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take;  bat  as  &r  me,  give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death! 


129.  RETUBN  OP  BRITISH  FUGITIVES,  1782.  —  Patrick  Henry. 

I  TXEfTURB  to  prophesy,  there  are  those  now  living  who  will  see  this 
&vored  land  amongst  the  most  powerM  on  earth,  —  able.  Sir,  to  take 
care  of  herself,  without  resorting  to  that  policy,  which  is  always  so 
dangerous,  thoogh  sometimes  unavoidable,  of  calling  in  foreign  aid. 
Yes,  Sir,  ^ej  will  see  her  great  in  arts  and  in  arms,  —  her  golden 
harvests  waving  over  fields  of  immeasurable  extent,  her  commerce 
penetrating  the  most  distant  seas,  and  her  cannon  silendng  the  vain 
boaste  of  those  who  now  proudly  aiffect  to  rule  the  waves.  But,  Sir, 
you  must  have  men,  —  you  cannot  get  along  without  them.  Thoae 
heavy  forests  of  valuable  timber,  under  which  your  lands  are  groaning, 
must  be  cleared  away.  Those  vast  riches  which  cover  the  face  of  your 
soil,  as  well  as  those  which  lie  hid  in  its  bosom,  are  to  be  developed 
and  gathered  cmly  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  men.  Your  timber, 
Sir,  must  be  worked  up  into  ships,  to  transport  the  productions  of  the 
soil  firom  which  it  has  been  deared.  Then,  you  must  have  commercial 
men  and  commercial  capital,  to  take  off  your  productions,  and  find  the 
best  markets  for  them  abroad.  Your  great  want.  Sir,  is  the  want  of 
men ;  and  these  you  must  have,  and  will  have  speedily,  if  you  are 
wise. 

Bo  you  ask  how  you  are  to  get  them  ?  Open  your  doors.  Sir,  and 
they  will  come  in !  The  population  of  the  Old  World  is  fail  to  over- 
flowing. That  population  is  ground,  too,  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
Governments  under  which  they  live.  Sir,  they  are  already  standing 
on  tiptoe  upon  their  native  shores,  and  looking  to  your  coasts  with  a 
wistfiil  and  longing  eye.  They  see  here  a  land  blessed  with  natural 
and  political  advantages,  which  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country  upon  earth ;  —  a  land  on  which  a  gracious  Providence  hath 
emptied  the  horn  of  abundance,  —  a  land  over  which  Peace  hath  now 
stretched  forth  her  white  wings,  and  where  Content  and  Plenty  lie 
down  at  every  door ! 

Sir,  they  see  something  still  more  attractive  than  all  this.  They 
see  a  land  in  which  Liberty  hath  taken  up  her  abode,  —  that  Liberty 
whom  they  had  considered  as  a  fabled  goddess,  existing  only  in  the 
fiincies  of  poets.  They  see  her  here  a  real  divinity,  —  her  altars  nsing 
on  every  hand,  throughout  these  happy  States ;  her  ^ories  chanted  by 
three  millions  of  tongues,  and  the  whole  region  smiling  under  her 
blessed  influence.  Sir,  let  but  this,  our  celestial  goddess.  Liberty, 
stretch  forth  her  fidr  hand  toward  the  People  of  the  Old  World, — 
tell  them  to  come,  and  bid  them  welcome,  —  and  you  will  see  them 
pouring  in  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  from  the  East,  and  from 
the  West.     Your  wildernesses  will  be  cleared  and  settied,  your  deserts 
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win  smfle,  par  ranks -will  be  filled,  and  yoairm  soon  be  in  a  coodilkm 
to  defy  the  powers  <^any  adyersary. 

Bat  Gentlem^  object  to  any  aooessicm  from  €h«at  Britain,  and  par- 
ticolarly  to  the  retom  of  the  British  refugees.  Sir,  I  leel  no  objection 
to  ihe  retom  of  those  deluded  pec^.  l£ey  have,  to  be  sore,  mistaken 
their  own  interests  most  wofuUy ;  and  most  wofolly  have  they  soffered 
the  ponishment  due  to  their  ofifenoes.  Bat  the  relations  which  we  bear 
to  them,  and  to  their  native  ooontty,  are  now  changed.  Their  Eling 
hadi  acknowledged  oar  independence;  the  qoarrd  is  over,  peace  hath 
returned,  and  found  us  a  free  People.  Let  us  have  the  magnanimity, 
Sir,  to  lay  aside  oar  antipathies  and  prejudices,  .and  conader  the  sub- 
ject in  a  political  light  Those  are  an  enterprising,  moneyed  people. 
They  will  be  servic^le  in  taking  off  the  surplus  pnduce  of  our  lands, 
and  sapplying  us  with  necessaries,  daring  the  in&nt  state  of  oar  manu- 
fiiotures.  £ven  if  they  be  inimical  to  us  in  point  of  feeling  and  prin^ 
oiple,  I  can  see  no  objection,  in  a  political  view,  in  making  t^em  trib- 
utary to  our  advantage.  And,  as  I  have  no  prejudices  to  prevent  my 
making  this  use  of  them,  so.  Sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  any  mischief  tiitft 
they  can  do  us.  Afraid  of  them  !  —  What,  Sir,  shall  we^  who  have 
laid  the  proud  British  lion  at  our  feet,  now  be  afraid  of  kis  whelpB  f 
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Enoland  may  as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile -with  bulrushes 
as  fetter  the  step  of  Freedom,  more  proud  and  firm  in  this  youthful 
land  than  where  she  treads  the  sequestered  glens  of  Scotland,  or 
couches  herself  among  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
Arbitrary  principles,  like  those  against  which  we  now  contend,  have 
cost  one  King  of  England  his  life,  —  another,  his  crown,  —  and  they 
may  yet  cost  a  third  his  most  flourishing  colonies. 

We  are  two  millions,  —  one-fifth  fighting  men.  We  are  bold  and 
vigorous,  —  and  we  call  no  man  master.  To  the  Nation  from  whom 
we  are  proud  to  derive  our  origin  we  ever  were,  and  we  ever  will  be, 
ready  to  yield  unforced  assistanoe ;  but  it  must  not,  and  it  never  can 
be,  extorted.  Some  have  sneeringly  asked,  "  Are  the  Americans  too 
poor  to  pay  a  few  pounds  on  stamped  paper  ?  "  No !  America,  thanks 
to  Ck)d  and  herself,  is  rich.  But  the  right  to  take  ten  pounds  implies 
the  right  to  take  a  thousand ;  and  whi^t  must  be  the  wealth  that  avarice, 
aided  by  power,  cannot  exhaust  ?  True,  the  spectre  is  now  small ;  but  the 
shadow  he  casts  before  him  is  huge  enough  to  darken  all  this  &ir  land. 
Others,  in  sentimental  style,  talk  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  owe  to  England.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  this  debt  ? 
Why,  truly,  it  is  the  same  that  the  young  lion  owes  to  the  dam,  which 
has  brought  it  forth  on  the  solitude  of  the  mountain,  or  left  it  amid  the 
winds  and  storms  of  the  desert. 

We  plunged  into  the  wave,  with  the  great  charter  of  freedom  in  our 

•  Born,  1726  ;  kiUod  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  1773. 
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toeih,  baoMue  the  fiigo*  and  tondi  were  behiiid  as.  We  have  waked 
this  new  world  from  its  savage  lethargy ;  Areata  hare  been  pioatrated 
in  oar  path ;  towna  and  oUiea  have  grcnm  up  aaddenlj  as  the  fiowen 
of  the  tK^cSy  and  the  firea  in  oar  automnal  woods  are  aoaroel j  more 
xapid  than  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  population.  And  do  we  owe 
all  this  to  the  kind  suooor  of  the  mother  ooontry?  No !  we  owe  it  to 
the  tynumy  (hat  drove  as  firom  her, — to  the  pelting  storms  whidi 
invigorated  oar  helpless  in&noy. 

Bat  perhi^M  others  will  say,  *^  We  ask  no  money  from  yoar  grati* 
tode, — we  only  demand  that  yoa  should  pay  yoar  own  expenses.'* 
And  who,  I  pray,  is  to  judge  of  their  necessity?  Why,  the  mng, — 
and,  with  all  doe  reverence  to  his  sacred  majesty,  he  understands  the 
real  wants  of  his  distant  sabjeotsas  litde  as  he  don  the  language  of  the 
Choctaws !  Who  is  to  judce  conoeming  the  frequency  of  these 
demands  ?  The  Ministry.  Who  is  to  jucqy^  whether  the  money  is 
properly  expended?  The  Cabinet  belund  the  Throne.  In  every 
instance,  those  who  take  are  to  judge  for  those  who  pay.  If  this  sys- 
tem is  suffered  to  go  into  operation*  we  shall  have  reason  to  esteem  it 
a  great  privilege  &a,t  rain  and  dew  do  not  depend  upon  Parliament ; 
otherwise,  they  would  soon  be  taxed  and  dried.  But,  thanks  to  God, 
there  is  freedom  enough  left  upon  earth  to  resist  such  monstrous  injus- 
tice !  The  flame  of  Uberty  is  extinguished  in  Greece  and  Home ;  bat 
the  light  of  its  glowing  embera  is  s^  bright  and  strong  on  the  riiores 
of  America.  Aetoat^  by  its  sacred  ii^uence,  we  inll  resist  unto 
death.  But  we  will  not  countenance  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
wronfls  that  a  desperate  community  have  heaped  upon  their  enemies 
shall  be  amply  and  speedily  repaired.  Still,  it  may  be  well  for  some 
proud  men  to  remember,  tlwt «  fire  is  lighted  in  these  Colonies  which 
one  breath  of  their  King  may  kindle  into  such  friry  that  the  blood  of 
all  England  cannot  extinguish  it ! 
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The  time  will  certainly  come  when  the  &ted  separation  between  the 
mother  country  and  these  Colonies  must  take  place,  whether  you  will 
or  no ;  for  so  it  is  decreed  by  the  very  nature  cf  things,  —  by  the  pro- 
gressiye  increase  of  our  population,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  immensity 
of  the  ocean  which  separates  Uie  two  countries.  And,  if  this  be  true,  — 
as  it  is  most  true, — who  does  not  see  that  the  sooner  it  takes  place,  the 
better ;  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  not  to  seize  the  present  occa- 
sion, when  British  injustice  has  nUed  all  hesurts  with  indignation,  inspired 
all  minds  with  courage,  united  all  opinions  in  one,  and  put  arms  in 
every  hand  ?  And  how  long  must  we  traverse  three  thousand  miles 
of  a  stormy  sea,  to  solicit  of  arrogant  and  insolent  men  either  counsels 
or  commands  to  regulate  our  domestic  a&irs?  From  what  we  have 
already  achieved,  it  is  easy  to  presume  what  we  shall  hereafter  accom* 
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pUcAu  Experience  is  tiie  soaFoe  of  sage  coonseLs,  and  EbeHy  is  the 
mother  of  mat  men.  Have  yoa  not  seen  the  enemy  driven  from 
Lexington  oy  dtizens  armed  and  assembled  in  one  day  ?  Already 
their  most  celebrated  generals  have  yielded  in  Boston  to  the  skill  of 
oniB.  Already  their  seamen,  repulsed  from  oar  coasts,  wander  over  the 
ocean,  the  sport  of  tempests,  and  the  prey  of  famine.  Let  us  hail  the 
&vorable  omen,  and  fight,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  on  what  terms 
we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  England,  bat  to  secore  to  oorselves  a  free 
existence,  to  Iband  a  just  and  independent  Government 

Why  do  we  longer  delay,  —  why  still  deliberate  ?  Let  this  most 
happy  day  give  birth  to  the  American  Republic.  Let  her  arise,  not 
to  devastate  and  conquer,  but  to  reestablish  the  reign  of  peace  and  of 
the  laws.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us ;  she  demands  of  us 
a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  contrast,  by  the  felicity  of  the 
citizens,  with  the  ever-increasing  tyranny  which  desolates  her  polluted 
shores.  She  invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum  where  the  unhappy  may 
find  solace,  and  the  persecuted  repose.  She  entreats  us  to  cultivate  a 
propitious  soil, -where  that  generous  plant  which  first  sprang  up  and 
grew  in  England,  but  is  now  withered  by  the  poisonous  blasts  of  Scot- 
tish tyranny,  may  revive  and  flourish,  dieltering  under  its  salubrious 
and  interminable  shade  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race.  This 
is  the  end  presaged  by  so  many  omens : — by  our  first  victories ;  by  the 
present  ardor  and  union ;  by  the  flight  of  Howe,  and  the  p^tilence 
which  broke  out  among  Dunmore's  people;  by  the  very  winds  which 
baffled  the  enemy's  fleets  and  transports,  and  that  terrible  tempest 
which  engulfed  seven  hundred  vessek  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land. If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty  to  oountiy,  the 
names  of  the  American  L^islators  will  be  placed,  by  posterity,  at  the 
side  of  those  of  Th^eus,  of  Lycurgus,  of  Romulus,  of  Numa,  of  the 
•  three  Williams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has  been, 
and  will  be,  forever  dear  to  virtuous  men  and  good  citizens  ! 


132.  THE  FEDERAL  CONiJTiTLTlON,  V!%1. —Benjamin  Franklin.  Bom,  1706 ;  tfte(f,lT9Q. 

The  Mlowing  ifl  strongly  marked  by  the  leading  traits  of  Franklin^  chazacter,— hii  Uberality, 
practical  wisdom,  and  spirit  of  oompramlse. 

Sir,  I  agree  to  this  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults,  —  if  they  are 
such,  —  because  I  think  a  general  €k)vemment  necessary  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  form  of  Government  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
People,  if  well  administered ;  and  I  believe,  ftirther,  that  this  is  likely 
to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when  the  People  shall 
beoome  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  Government,  being  incapable 
of  any  other.  I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  convention  we  can 
obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a  better  Constitution.  For,  when  you 
assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  joint  wis- 
dom, you  inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  t&eir  prejudices,  their 
passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their  selfish 
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TiewB.  From  saoh an  mi&aMy  oan  a  perfeet  prodoctaon  be  ezpeoted? 
It,  thersfoie,  astonishfis  me,  Sir^  to  find  this  system  iqpproaGlikig  so 
near  to  perfbotdon  as  it  does ;  and  I  think  it  will  astonish  oar  enemies, 
who  are  waiting  with  oonfidenoe  to  hear  that  our  coonsels  are  oon- 
&iinded,  like  those  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on 
the  point  of  separation,  only  to  meet  hereaher  for  the  purpose  of  out- 
ting  one  another's  throats. 

Thus  I  consent,  Sir,  to  this  Constitalion,  because  I  expect  no  better, 
and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  the  best  The  opinions  I 
have  had  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I  have  never 
whirred  a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  mese  walls  they  were 
bom,  and  here  they  shall  die.  K  every  one  of  us,  in  returning  to  his 
constituents,  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has  had  to  it,  and  endeavor 
to  gEun  partisans  in  support  of  them,  we  might  prevent  its  being  gener- 
ally received,  and  thereby  lose  all  the  salutary  effects  and  great  advan- 
tages resulting  naturally  in  our  favor  among  fi)reign  Nations,  as  well 
as  among  ourselves,  from  our  real  or  apparent  mianimity.  Much  of 
the  strength  and  efficacy  of  any  Government,  in  procuring  and  secur- 
ing happiness  to  the  People,  depends  on  opinion, — on  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  goodness  of  that  Qovemment,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  its  Qovemors.  I  hope,  therefore,  that,  for  our  own  sakes, 
as  a  part  of  the  People,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  we  shall  act 
heartily  and  unanimously  in  reconmiending  this  Constitution,  wherever 
our  influence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and  endeavors 
to  the  means  of  having  it  well  administered. 


133.  QOB  00VJERN8.  — Bet^omin  FronJlZrn,  1787,  m  Convention, 

In  this  situation  of  this  Assembly, — groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark, 
to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distii^uish  it  when  presented 
to  us,  —  how  has  it  happened.  Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  ouce 
thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Light  to  illuminate  our 
understanding  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the 
divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  Sir,  were  heard,  —  and  they  were 
graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence 
in  our  &vor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future 
national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  fergotten  that  powerful  Friend  ? 
or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance  ?  I  have  lived. 
Sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  —  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  rnen.  And, 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  ML  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  proba- 
ble that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured, 
Sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  "  except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
thepr  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also 
believe  that,  without  His  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  poUt- 


ical  tmilding  no  better  than  the  boSders  of  Bttbel ;  we  duJl  be  divided 
by  OUT  little,  partial,  local  interests ;  our  piqjeetB  will  be  oonfimnded, 
and  we  ounelveB  shall  become  a  reproaoh  and  a  by-word  down  to  ftttnre 
ages.  And,  what  is  worse^  mankind  may  hereid^er,  &om  this  nn&p- 
tnnato  inatonce,  despair  of  establishing  Goyemment  by  hunan  wisdom, 
and  leave  it  to  chanoe,  war,  and  conquest ! 


184.  IN  VAYOB  OF  A  DECLARATION  OV  INDlEFEimKNCX.  —  5ti;>pMe((  Speech  of 
John  Jidam»t  in  tht  Continental  Congrttt^  JtUjf^  1774. 

The  subjoined  two  extracts  are  flrom  "A  Disooorse  InooiiimemoratloB  of  thelites  aadSerrloes 
of  J<din  Adams  and  Thomas  JeflSerson,  by  Daniel  Webst^,  dellTeied  in  Faneoil  Hall,  Boston, 
Angost  2, 1826."  The  sentiment  and  spirit  of  this  ** supposed"  speech  appear  to  be  partiallr 
taken  from  a  letter  irhioh  John  Adams  wrote  to  a  friend,  the  day  after  the  Dedaratioo,  nod  in 
which  he  said :  **  Testerday  the  greatest  question  was  decided  that  was  ever  debated  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  greater,  perhaps,  never  was  or  win  be  decided  by  men.  A  resohiHon  was  passed,  wHb* 
out  one  dissenting  colony,  *that  these  United  States are,and  of  ric^ton^t  to  be,flree  and  inde- 
pttident  States.*  The  day  is  passed.  The  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epocha  in 
the  history  of  America.  I  am  apt  to  bdieve  it  will  be  o^brated,  by  sooeeeding  generatlans,  aa 
the  great  anniversary  festivaL  It  on^t  to  be  oommeoMrated  as  the  day  of  d^iveraooe,  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  Gkid.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp,  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illumlnatians,  flrom  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  fhxn 
this  time  forward,  forever.  Tou  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  wOI  cost  to  maintain  this  declaration, 
and  support  and  defend  tneae  States ;  yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and 
glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than  aU  the  means }  and  that  posterity  will  triumph, 
although  you  and  I  may  rue,— which,  I  hope,  we  shall  not.'* 

By  a  felicitous  coincidenee,  Adsms  and  JeflSerson  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  annlfer- 
sary  of  the  occasion  which  they  had  done  so  much  to  render  memorable. 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and 
my  heart  to  this  vote !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  beginning,  we 
aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there  is  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded 
to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till 
independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  readi  forth 
to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why,  then,  sbould  we  defer  the  Declaration  ? 
Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  En^^d, 
which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or 
safety  to  his  own  life,  and  his  own  honor  ?  Are  not  you,  Sir,  who  sit 
in  that  chair, — is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you, — are  not 
both  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  puni^mient  and 
of  vengeance  ?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are 
you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  out- 
laws? 

If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  cany  on,  or  ^ve  up, 
the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Parliament, 
Boston  port-bill  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  omsent  that 
we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  nd^ 
trodden  down  in  the  mist  ?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We 
never  shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion ever  entered  into  by  men,  —  that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our 
sacred  honor  to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the 
dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  prom- 
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ised  to  ftdheie  to  him,  in  every  eztxemity,  witk  our  fertunes  and  oar 
liyea? 

I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general 
oonflagraUon  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  &ith  fill  to  the  ground.  For  myself, 
haying,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  plaoe,  moved  you  that  George 
Washington  be  appomted  commander  of  ihe  foroes  raised,  or  to  be 
raised,  for  defence  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  its 
canning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate 
or  waver  in  the  support  I  give  him !  The  war,  ^en,  must  go  on.  We 
must  fight  it  through. 

And.  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will  give  us 
character  abroad.  The  Nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  whi(£  they 
never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects  in  arms  against 
our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintAin  £at  En^nd  herself  will  sooner  treat 
for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence,  than  consent,  by 
repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  otmduct  towards  us 
has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less 
wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predesti- 
nates our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  pdLats  in  controversy  to 
her  rebellioQs  subjects.  The  ibrmer  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of 
fortune ;  the  latter,  she  would  &el  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why, 
then.  Sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  dvil  to  a 
national  war  ?  And,  since  we  must  fight  it  tluough,  why  not  put  our- 
selves in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  vic- 
tory ?    If  we  fiiil,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.    But  we  shall  not  &il ! 


135.  CONCLTTSION  OF  THB  FRBCEDINa. 

The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  —  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
The  people,  —  the  people,  —  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us, 
and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously  through  this  struggle.  I  care 
not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  fi)und.  I  know  me  people  of 
these  colonies ;  and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep 
and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,, 
indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead. 
Sir,  the  Declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage. 
Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privile;^,  for 
redress  of  grievances,  fi)r  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British 
kii^,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it 
will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  Declaration 
at  the  head  of  the  army;  —  every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scab- 
bard, and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the 
bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  Pulpit ;  —  religion  will  approve  it, 
and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand 
with  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ; 
let  them  hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  —  let 
19 
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thffln  see  it  who  saw  ihea  brothers  and  their  sons  fiill  on  the  field  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  —  and  the 
very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support ! 

Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiEurs ;  but  I  see  clearly 
through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We 
may  not  lire  to  see  the  time  when  this  Deokration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die,  —  die  colonists ;  die  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignonunioualy, 
and  on  the  soaffi>ld !  Be  it  so !  be  it  so !  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  ofiFering  of  my  life,  the 
victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when 
that  hour  may.  But,  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  —  or,  at 
least,  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

But,  whatever  may  be  our  fiite,  be  assured  that  this  Declaration 
will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will 
stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick 
gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in 
Heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we 
are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They  wiU  celebrate  it 
with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations. 
On  its  annual  return,  they  will  shed  tears,  —  copious,  gushing  tears, 
—  not  of  subjection  and  skvery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  —  but  of 
exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  befi>re  God,  I  believe  the 
hour  is  come!  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole 
heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope, 
in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off,  as 
I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration  I 
It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my 
dying  sentiment,  —  Injdspsndsngb  now,  and  Independence  fobeveb  ! 


136.  the  QENERAL  QOVERNM^rr  AND  THE  STATISS,  ^  Alexander  HamiUon. 

Alexander  Hamaton  was  born  in  NeHa,  one  of  the  Wett  India  Islands,  in  1757.  After  aome 
military  experience,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
oooncUs  of  the  Nation.  With  Madison  and  Jay,  he  wrote  the  "Federalist,**  and  labored  stren- 
uously in  belialf  of  the  Constitution.  Ho  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Ho  was  shot  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  a  duel,  in  1804.  The  two  following  speeches  were  deliv- 
ered in  the  ConTention  of  New  York,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  1788. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  it  has  been  advanced  as  a  principle,  that  no  Gov- 
ernment but  a  Despotism  can  exist  in  a  very  extensive  country.  This 
is  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed.  If  it  were  founded  on  truth, 
we  ought  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  a  Bepublican  Government,  even  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  But  the  position  has  been  misapprehended. 
Its  application  relates  onl^  to  democracies,  where  the  body  of  the  Peo- 
ple meet  to  transact  busmess,  and  where  representation  is  unknown. 
The  application  is  wrong  in  respect  to  all  representative  Governments ; 
but  especially  in  relation  to  a  Confederacy  of 'states,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Legislature  has  only  general  powers,  and  the  civil  and  domes* 
tic  concerns  of  the  People  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  I  insist  that  it  never  can  be  the  interest  or  desire  of  the 
national  Legislature  to  destroy  the  State  Governments.     The  blow 
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aimed  at  ihe  members  must  give  a  &tal  wound  to  the  head ;  and  the 
destraction  of  the  States  most  be  at  onoe  a  political  suicide.  But 
imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a  political  frenzy  should  seize  the  Grovem- 
mant;  suppose  they  should  make  the  attempt.  Certainly,  Sir,  it 
would  be  forever  impracticable.  This  has  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  reason  and  experience.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Bepublics  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  stronger  than  the  head. 
Let  us  attend  to  one  general  historical  example. 

In  the  ancient  feudal  Oovemments  of  Europe,  there  were,  in  the 
first  place,  a  Monarch ;  subordinate  to  him,  a  body  of  Nobles ;  and 
Bttbject  to  these,  the  vassals,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  People.  The 
authority  of  the  Kings  was  limited,  anJ  that  of  the  Barons  considera- 
bly independent.  The  histories  of  the  feudal  wars^  exhibit  little  more 
than  a  series  of  successful  encroachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  Mon- 
archy. 

Here,  Sir,  ra  one  great  proof  of  the  superiority  which  the  members 
in  limited  Governments  possess  over  their  head.  As  long  aa  the 
Barons  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  People,  they  had 
the  strength  of  the  country  on  their  side,  and  were  irresistible.  I  may 
be  told  in  some  instances  Uie  Barons  were  overcome ;  but  how  did  this 
happen  ?  Sir,  they  took  advantage  of  the  depression  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  establishment  of  their  own  power,  to  oppress  and 
tyrannize  over  their  vassals.  As  commerce  enlarged,  and  wealth  and 
civilization  increased,  the  People  b^an  to  foel  their  own  weight  and 
ODosequence  ;  they  grew  tired  of  their  oppressions ;  united  their 
strength  with  that  of  their  Prince,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Aris- 
tocracy. These  very  instances  prove  what  I  contend  for.  They  prove 
that  in  whatever  direction  the  popular  weight  leans,  the  current  of 
power  will  flow ;  whatever  the  popular  attachments  be,  there  will  rest 
the  political  superiority.  Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  State  Gov- 
ernments will  become  the  oppressors  of  the  People  ?  Will  they  forfeit 
their  affections  ?  Will  they  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-citizens,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  involving  them- 
selves in  ruin  ?  God  forbid !  The  idea.  Sir,  is  shocking !  It  outrages 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  every  dictate  of  common  sense  ! 


137.  OONSirrunON  of  the  UNITEI)  SIATEa  —JUMOtder  HamiUon, 

AvTEK  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  speculations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Government,  we  must  return,  at  last,  to  this  important  truth, 
—  that,  when  we  have  formed  a  Constitution  upon  free  principles, 
when  we  have  given  a  proper  balance  to  the  different  branches  of 
Administration,  and  fixed  Representation  upon  pure  and  equal  princi- 
ples, we  may,  with  safety,  fxumish  it  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
answer,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  the  purposes  of  Government.  The 
great  desiderata  are  a  free  Kepresentation,  and  mutual  checks.  When 
these  are  obtained,  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  extent  of  powers  are 
tmjust  and  imaginary.     What,  then,  is  the  structure  of  this  Conslitu- 
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tion  ?  One  braadi  of  iihe  Le^datore  is  to  be  elected  by  the  People, 
—  by  the  same  People  who  ohoose  your  State  BepresentatiyeB.  Its 
members  are  to  hold  their  office  two  years,  and  then  return  to  th^r 
oonstitaents.  Here,  Sir,  the  People  govern.  Here  they  act  by  their 
immediate  Bepresentatiyes.  You  haye  also  a  Senate,  constitated  by 
your  State  Legislatares, — hymen  in  whom  you  place  the  hi^est  con- 
fidence,—  and  ferming  another  Bepresentatiye  branch.  Then,  a^in, 
you  have  an  Exeoutiye  Magistrate,  created  by  a  form  of  dection  which 
merits  universal  admiration. 

In  Ihe  form  of  this  Government,  and  in  the  mode  of  Legislation, 
you  find  all  the  checks  which  the  greatest  pdliticians  and  the  best 
writers  have  ever  conceived.  What  more  can  reasonable  men  desire  ? 
Is  there  any  one  branch  in  which  the  whole  Legislative  and  Ezecntive 
powers  are  lodged?  No!  The  Le^ative  authority  is  lodged  in 
three  distinct  branches,  properly  balanced ;  the  Executive  authority  is 
divided  between  two  branches ;  and  the  Judicial  is  still  reserved  &r  an 
independent  body,  who  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior.  This 
organisation  is  so  complex,  so  skilfully  contrived,  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  an  impolitic  or  wicked  measure  shoold  pass  the  great 
scrutiny  with  success.  ^Now,  what  do  Gentlemen  mean,  by  coming  for- 
ward and  declaiming  against  this  Government  ?  Why  do  they  say  we 
ought  to  limit  its  powers,  to  disable  it,  and  to  destroy  its  capacity  of 
blessing  the  People?  fHas  philosophy  suggested,  has  experi^ice 
taught,  that  such  a  Government  ought  not  tobe  trusted  with  every- 
thi^  necessary  for  the  good  of  society  ?  Sir,  when  you  have  divided 
and  nicely  balanoed  the  departments  of  Government ;  when  you  have 
stron^y  connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  thdr  interests ;  when, 
in  short,  you  have  rendered  your  systems  ^^3*^  ^  human  forms  can 
be,  —  you  must  place  confidence ;  you  mua^ji  power. 


138.    ABISIOCBAOY,  1788.  —Robert  R.  Ldvingtton.    Bom^  1748  •,  ditd^  1813. 

Thb  gentleman,  who  has  so  copiously  declumed  against  all  dedama* 
tion,  has  pointed  his  artillery  against  the  rich  and  groat.  We  are  told 
that,  in  every  country,  there  is  a  natural  Aristocracy,  and  that  this 
Aristocracy  consists  of  the  rich  and  the  great.  Nay,  the  gentleman 
goes  further,  and  ranks  in  this  class  of  men  the  wise,  the  learned,  and 
those  eminent  for  their  talents  or  great  virtues.  Does  a  man  possess 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  having  done  them  important 
services?  He  is  an  Aristocrat !  Has  he  great  integrity  ?  He  ia  an^ 
Aristocrat !  Indeed,  to  determine  that  one  is  an  Aristocrat,  we  need 
only  to  be  assured  that  he  is  a  man  of  merit.  But  I  hope  we  hate 
many  such.  So  sensible  am  I  of  that  gentleman's  talents,  int^rity, 
and  virtue,  that  we  might  at  once  hail  hun  the  first  of  the  Nobles,  the 
very  Prince  of  the  Senate  ! 

But  whom,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  would  the  gratleman 
have  to  represent  us  ?    Not  the  rich,  for  they  are  sheer  Aristoerats. 
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Noi  tike  learned,  the  wise,  the  virtooos;  for  they  are  all  Aristoerata. 
Whom  then  ?  Why,  thoae  who  are  not  yirtoous ;  those  who  are  not 
wise ;  those  whoare  not  learned ;  —  these  are  the  men  to  whom  alone 
we  can  tmst  oaiMiberties !  He  says,  farther,  we  ought  not  to  choose 
Aristocrats,  because  the  People  inll  not  have  confidence  in  them ! 
That  is  to  say,  the  People  will  not  have  confidence  in  those  who  best 
deserre  and  most  possess  their  confidence !  He  would  have  his  Gov- 
ernment composed  of  other  classes  of  men.  Where  will  he  find  them  ? 
^Vliy,  he  must  go  forth  into  the  highways,  and  pick  up  the  rogujp  and 
the  robber.  He  must  20  to  the  h^ges  and  the  ditches,  and  bring  in 
the  poor,  the  blind,  and  the  lame.  As  the  g^tleman  has  thus  settled 
the  defiidtiott  of  Aristocracy,  I  trust  that  no  man  will  think  it  a  term 
of  reproach ;  for  who,  among  us,  would  not  be  wise  ?  who  would  not 
be  virtuous  ?  who  would  not  be  above  want  ?  The  truth  is,  in  these 
Republican  Governments,  we  know  no  such  ideal  distinctions.  We 
are  all  equally  Aristocrats.  Offices,  emoluments,  honors,  the  roads  to 
preferment  and  to  wealth,  are  alike  open  to  alL 


139.  XZXSar  Of  OOUNTRT  ho  BAK  to  union — Edmund  Randolph.   Died,  ISO, 
Jn  ihb  Vlrginift  CoBvaiiaoD  oa  the  Vedenl  GonMltalloo,  1788. 

ExTKST  of  country,  in  my  conception,  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the 
adoption  of  a  good  Government.  No  extent  on  earth  seems  to  me  too 
great,  provided  the  laws  be  wisely  made  and  executed^  The  principlc$ 
of  representation  and  responsibility  may  pervade  a  large,  as  well  as  a 
snull  territory ;  and  tyranny  is  as  easily  introduced  into  a  small  as 
into  a  large  district  Union,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  rock  of  our  sal- 
vation«  Our  safety,  our  political  happiness,  our  existence,  depend  on 
the  Union  of  these  States.  Without  Union,  the  People  of  this  and  the 
other  States  will  undergo  the  unq)eakable  calamities  which  discord, 
&ction,  turbulence,  war  imd  bloodshed,  have  oon^uall/ produced  in 
other  countries.  Without  Union,  we  throw  away  all  those  blessings 
fi>r  which  we  have  so  earnestly  fought  Without  Union,  there  is  no 
peace.  Sir,  in  the  land. 

The  American  spirit  onght  to  be  mixed  with  Ametiean  pride,  ^^ 
pride  to  see  the  Union  magnificently  triumph.  Let  that  glorious  pride 
which  once  defied  the  British  thunder  reanimate  you  again.  Let  it 
not  be  reoorded  of  Americans,  that,  after  having  perfi>nned  the  mo»t 
gallant  exploits,  after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing  difii- 
culties,  and  after  having  gained  the  admiration  of  the  world  by 
their  incomparable  valor  and  policy,  they  lost  their  acquired  repi>^ 
tation,  lost  their  national  consequence  and  happiness,  by  their 
own  indiscretion.  Let  no  ftiture  historian  inform  posterity  that 
Americans  wanted  wisdom  and  virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular,  effi-  j 

dent  Crovemment      Catch  the   present  moment      Seize  it  with  / 

avidity.     It  may  be  lost,  never  to  be  regained ;  and,  if  the  Union  be  / 

lost  now,  I  fear  it  will  remain  so  fi>rev6r !  •' 
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140.  FRANCE  AND  TES  UNITED  SCAIE8.  —  (7eor^  Wa^imgtoH.    11.1732;  iLlTWl 

Reply,  M  President  of  the  United  States,  Jaooaiy  1st,  1796j  to  the  address  of  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic,  on  his  presenting  the  colors  of  France  to  the  United 
States. 

Born,  Sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty ;  having  early  learned  ite  value ; 
having  engaged  in  a  perilous  conflict  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a  word, 
devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  permanent  establishment 
in  my  own  country,  —  my  anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic  feel- 
ings, and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly  excited,  whensoever,  in  any 
country,  I  see  an  oppressed  Nation  un^l  the  banners  of  freedom. 
But,  above  all,  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  have  produeed  the 
deepest  solicitude,  as  well  as  the  highest  admiration.  To  call  your 
Nation  brave,  were  to  pronounce  but  common  praise.  Wonderful 
People !  Ages  to  come  will  read  with  astonishment  the  history  of 
your  brilliant  exploits  !  I  rejoice  that  the  period  of  your  toils  and  of 
your  immense  sacrifices  is  approaching.  I  rejoice  that  the  interesting 
revolutionary  movements  of  so  many  years  have  issued  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Constitution  designed  to  give  permanency  to  the  great  object 
for  which  you  have  contended.  I  rejoice  that  liberty,  which  you  have 
so  long  embraced  with  enthusiasm,  —  liberty,  of  which  you  have  been 
the  invincible  defenders, — now  finds  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  Government ;  —  a  Government,  which,  being  formed 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  French  People,  corresponds  with  the 
ardent  wishes  of  my  heart,  while  it  gratifies  the  pride  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  by  its  resemblance  to  his  own.  On  these 
glorious  events,  accept,  Sir,  my  sincere  congratulations. 

In  delivering  to  you  these  sentiments,  I  express  not  my  own  fed- 
ings  only,  but  those  of  my  fellow-citizens,  in  relation  to  the  commence- 
ment, the  progress,  and  the  issue,  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and 
they  will  cordially  join  with  me  in  purest  wishes  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  the  citizens  of  our  sister  Republic,  our  magnanimous 
allies,  may  soon  enjoy  in  peace  that  liberty  which  they  have  pur- 
chased at  so  great  a  price,  and  all  the  happiness  which  liberty  can 
bestow. 

I  receive.  Sir,  with  lively  senability,  the  symbol  of  the  triumphs 
and  of  the  enfranchisement  of  your  Nation,  the  colors  of  France, 
which  you  have  now  presented  to  the  United  States.  The  transaction 
will  be  announced  to  Congress ;  and  the  colors  will  be  deposited  with 
those  archives  of  the  United  States  which  are  at  once  ^e  evidences 
and  the  memorials  of  their  freedom  and  independence.  May  these  be 
perpetual !  And  may  the  friendship  of  the  two  Republics  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  existence ! 


lil.  AGAINST  FOREIGN  ENTANGL£ai£NTS,  1706.— George  JFaakington. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  me,  fellow-citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  People  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake;   since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign 
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inflnenoe  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Oovernment. 
But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the 
instroment  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence 
against  it,  Ezcesdye  partiality  fer  one  Nation,  and  ezoessiye  dislike 
for  another,  caose  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil,  and  even  second,  the  arte  of  influence  on  the 
other.  Eeal  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  mtrigues  of  the  fiivorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  People,  to  surrender  their 
interests.  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
Nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them 
as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  &ith. 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which/ure  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by 
artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordi- 
nary combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  Our 
detatched  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  If  we  remain  one  People,  under  an  efficient  Govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  for  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected ;  when  belligerent  Nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
makmg  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided 
by  justice,  shall  counsel.  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground  ?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
interest,  humor  or  caprice  ? 


142.  SANCTITY  OV  TBEATIES,  1776, -^  Fither  Amm. 

Flefaer  Ames,  one  of  the  meet  eloqnent  of  American  Statesmen  and  writerSf  waa  bom  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  1758,  and  died  July  4, 1808.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  during 
the  eight  years  of  Washington's  administration,  of  which  he  was  the  earnest  and  able  champion. 

We  are  either  to  execute  this  treaty,  or  break  our  f^th.  To  expa^ 
tiate  on  the  value  of  public  foith  may  pass  with  some  men  for  decla- 
mation :  to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  others,  I  will  urge, 
can  any  circumstance  mark  upon  a  People  more  turpitude  and 
debasement  ?  Can  anything  tend  more  to  make  men  think  themselves 
mean, — or  to  degrade  to  a  lower  point  their  estimation  of  virtue,  and 
their  standard  of  action  ?  It  would  not  merely  demoralize  mankind ; 
it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society ;  to  dissolve  that  mys- 
terious charm  which  attracts  individuals  to  the  Nation ;  and  to  inspire, 
in  its  stead,  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and  disgust. 
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Whftt  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  affectkm  for  the  spot  iriiora  a 
man  was  bom  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this 
ardent  preference,  because  they  are  mener  ?  No,  ^r ;  this  is  not  the 
character  of  the  yirtae.  It  soars  nigher  fbr  its  object.  It  is  an 
extended  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus 
we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of  Tirtue.  In 
their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  but  the 
venerable  image  of  our  country's  honor.  Every  good  citisen  makes 
that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it,  not  only  as  precious>  but  as 
sacred.  Ho  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious 
that  he  sains  protection  while  he  gives  it ;  for  what  rights  of  a  dtisen 
will  be  deemed  inviolable,  when  a  State  renounces  the  prindples  that 
constitute  their  security  ?  Or,  if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what 
would  its  enjoyments  be,  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eye  of  strangers, 
and  dishonored  in  his  own  ?  Could  he  look  with  a£fection  and  venera- 
tion to  such  a  country,  as  his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one 
would  die  within  him :  he  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he 
retained  any,  —  and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a 
banished  man  in  his  native  land.  I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect 
that  is  paid  among  Nations  to  the  law  of  good  fiiith.  It  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  politics,  the  religion  of  Governments.  It  is  observed  by 
barbarians.  A  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads,  gives 
not  merely  binding  force,  but  sanctity,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers, 
a  truce  may  be  bought  for  money ;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Alters  is 
too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and  annul  its  obligatioiL 


14B.  THB  BKHIBH  TRKATT,  17M — Fisher  Amta. 

Abe  the  posts  of  our  frontier  to  remain  forever  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britun  ?  Let  those  who  reject  them,  when  the  treaty  offers 
them  to  our  hands,  say,  if  they  choose,  they  are  of  no  importance. 
Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be  contested  by  any  one  ? 
Experience  gives  the  answer.  Am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
proving  this  point  ?  Certainly  the  very  men  who  charged  the  Indian 
war  on  the  detention  of  the  posts  will  call  for  no  other  proof  than  the 
recital  of  their  own  speeches.  "  Until  the  posts  are  restored,"  they 
exclaimed,  "  the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  must  bleed."  Can  Gentle- 
men now  say  that  an  Indian  peace,  without  the  posts,  will  prove  firm  ? 
No,  Sir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  but  a  sword ;  it  will  be  no  better  than  a 
lure  to  draw  victims  within  the  reach  of  the  tomahawk. 

On  this  theme,  my  emotions  are  unutterable.  K I  could  find  words 
for  them,  if  my  powers  bore  any  proportion  to  my  seal,  I  would  swell 
my  voice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it  should  reach  eveiylog- 
house  beyond  the  mountains.  I  would  say  to  the  inhabitants.  Wake 
fix)m  your  felse  security!  Your  cruel  dangers,  your  more  cruel 
apprehensions,  are  soon  to  be  renewed.    The  wounds,  yet  unhealed. 
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sra  to  be  torn  open  again.  In  the  day-time,  your  path  throagh  the 
woods  will  be  ambushed.  The  darkness  of  midnight  will  glitter  with 
the  blBEe  of  jonr  dwellings.  You  are  a  &ther,  —  the  blood  of  your 
BODS  shall  &tten  your  oom-fields !  You  are  a  mother,  —  the  war- 
whoop  shall  wake  the  sleep  of  the  cradle ! 

Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the  tendencies  of  our  measures  ? 
Will  any  one  answer,  by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching  ?  Will 
any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and,  I  would  hope,  to  good  purpose, 
by  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  duty,  for  the  TOte  we  give  ?  Are 
despots  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  indifference  to  the  tears 
and  bk)od  of  their  subjects?  Are  republicans  irresponsible?  Can 
you  put  the  dearest  interest  of  society  at  risk,  without  guilt,  and 
without  remorse  ?  It  is  vain  to  offer,  as  an  excuse,  that  public  men 
are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evils  that  may  happen  to  ensue  fit)m 
their  measures.  This  is  Tery  true,  where  they  are  unforeseen  or 
inevitable.  Those  I  have  depicted  are  not  unforeseen ;  they  are  so 
fiur  from  inevitable,  we  are  going  to  bring  them  into  being  by  our 
vote.  We  choose  the  consequences,  and  b^me  as  justly  answerable 
&T  them  as  for  the  measure  that  we  know  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires,  we  bind  the  vic- 
tims. This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  whom  our  decisbn  will  make ;  —  to  the  wretches  that  will 
be  roasted  at  the  stake ;  to  our  country,  and,  I  do  not  deem  it  too 
serious  io  say,  to  conscience  and  to  God,  we  are  answerable ;  and,  if 
duty  be  anyti^g  more  than  a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not 
a  bugbear,  we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as  wretched  as  our 
country.  There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case.  There  can  be  none. 
Experience  has  already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of 
our  fiiture  victims  have  already  reached  us.  The  Western  inhabitants 
are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity 
issues  from  the  shade  of  the  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that,  while  one 
hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  treaty,  the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk. 
It  summons  our  imagination  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  events  so  near  are 
already  begun.  I  can  &ncy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage 
veng^ce,  and  the  shrieks  of  torture !  Already  they  seem  to  sigh  in 
the  Western  wind !  Already  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the 
mountains! 


14A.  A  KEPUBIJO  THE  STBONQEST  OOVEBNAQSNT.  -  T.  J^erton,  B.  1743 ;  d.  1826. 
Eromhis  Inangaml  Addreai,  u  President  of  tti«  United  States,  March  4, 1801. 

DuBiNG  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  —  during 
the  agonizing  spasms  of  infiiriated  man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  — it  was  not  wondeiiul  that  the  agitation 
of  the  billows  s^uld  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaoeM  shore,  — 
that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others,  — 
and  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety.    But  every 
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difference  of  opinion  iB  not  a  differenoe  of  principle.  We  hare  called 
by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  Re- 
publicans :  we  are  all  Federalista.  If  there  be  any  among  ns  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand,  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which 
error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  a  republican  (Govern- 
ment cannot  be  strong,  —  that  this  Grovemment  is  not  strong  enough. 
But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
abandon  a  Grovemment  which  has  so  &r  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the 
theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  Government,  the  world's  best 
hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust 
not.  I  believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  Government  on 
earth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call 
of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  pubUo  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with,  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others?  Or 
have  we  found  angels,  in  the  form  of  Kings,  to  govern  him  ?  Let 
history  answer  this  question. 

Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  Federal 
and  Bepublican  principles — our  attachment  to  Union  and  represent- 
ative Government.  Kindly  separated,  by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean, 
finom  the  exterminatm^  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  —  too  high- 
minded  to  endure  the  degradations  of  ^e  others,  —  possessing  a  chosen 
country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thousandth  and 
thousandth  generation,  — entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal  right 
to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  own 
industry,  to  honor  and  confidence  from  our  fellow-citixens,  result- 
ing not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense  of  &em,  — 
enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practised  in 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance, 
gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man,  —  acknowledging  and  adoring  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  tbat  it 
delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here,  and  lus  greater  happiness  here- 
after :  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is  necessary,  to  make  us  a 
happy  and  prosperous  People  ? 

Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens :  a  wise  and  frugal  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  breed 
it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government ;  and  this  is 
necessary  to  dose  the  cirde  of  our  felicities. 


145.    JXTDOES  SHOULD  BB  FREE,  1802.  —Jame9  A.  Bt^ard,    Bom,  17«7  }  died,  181S. 

Lkt  it  be  remembered  that  no  power  is  so  sensibly  felt  by  society 
as  that  of  the  Judiciary.    The  life  and  property  of  every  man  is 
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liable  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges.  Is  it  not  oar  great  interest 
to  place  our  Judges  upon  such  high  ground  that  no  fear  can  intimi- 
date, no  hope  seduce  them  ?  The  present  measure  humbles  them  in 
the  dust.  It  prostrates  them  at  the  feet  of  Action.  It  renders  them 
the  tool  of  every  dominant  party.  It  is  this  effect  which  I  deprecate. 
It  is  this  consequence  which  I  deeply  deplore.  What  does  reason, 
what  does  argument  avail,  when  party  spirit  preddes  ?  Subject  your 
Bench  to  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  and  justice  bids  a  final  adieu  to 
your  tribunals.  We  are  asked,  Sir,  if  the  Judges  are  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  People  ?  The  question  presents  a  false  and  delusive 
view.  We  are  all  the  People.  We  are,  and  as  long  as  we  enjoy  our 
freedom,  we  shall  he,  divided  into  parties.  The  true  question  is. 
Shall  the  Judiciarv  be  permanent,  or  fluctuate  with  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  ?  I  beg,  1  implore  gentlemen  to  consider  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  the  principle  which  they  are  about  to  annihilate.  If  your 
Judges  are  independent  of  political  changes,  they  may  have  their 
preferences,  but  they  will  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  party.  But,  let 
their  existence  depend  upon  the  support  of  a  certain  set  of  men,  and 
they  cannot  be  impartial.  Justice  will  be  trodden  under  foot.  Your 
Courts  will  lose  all  public  confidence  and  respect. 

We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  revolutionary  torrent  which 
deluged  in  blood  one  of  the  fiurest  countries  in  Europe.  France  had 
her  National  Assembly,  more  numerous  and  equally  popular  with  our 
own.  She  had  her  tribunals  of  justice,  and  her  juries.  But  the 
Legislature  and  her  Courts  were  but  the  instruments  of  her  destruc- 
tion. Acts  of  proscription,  and  sentences  of  banishment  and  death, 
were  passed  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  tyrant.  Prostrate  your  Judges  at 
the  feet  of  party,  and  you  break  down  the  mounds  wMch  defend  you 
from  this  torrent !    Are  gentlemen  disposed  to  risk  the  consequences  ? 


140.  ON  THE  JTIDICIABT  ACT,  1802.  —  Qouvemeur  Morriit. 

OoaTcrnctir  Morris,  bom  at  Morrisoniaf  Netr  York,  Jannary  Slst,  1762,  died  November  6th, 
1818.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  from  New  York,  and  subsequently  rep- 
resented that  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  before  which  body  the  following  speeches 
were  delivered.  He  was,  for  some  time,  minister  firom  the  United  States  to  France,  and  durinfc 
his  residence  in  Europe  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  historical  personages,  oooceming 
whom  he  has  given  interesUng  fitcts,  in  his  published  diary  and  letters. 

What  wiH  be  the  situation  of  these  States,  organized  as  they  now 
are,  if,  by  the  dissolution  of  our  national  compact,  they  be  lefl  to 
themselves  ?  What  is  the  probable  result  ?  We  shall  either  be  the 
victims  of  &reign  intrigue,  and,  split  into  factions,  fall  under  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  power,  or  else,  after  the  misery  and  torment 
of  a  civil  war,  become  the  subjects  of  an  usurping  military  despot. 
What  but  this  compact,  what  but  this  specific  part  of  it,  can  save  us 
from  ruin  ?  The  judicial  power,  that  fortress  of  the  Constitution,  is 
now  to  be  overturned.  With  honest  Ajax,  I  would  not  only  throw  a 
shield  before  it,  —  I  would  build  around  it  a  wall  of  brass.  But  I  am 
too  weak  to  defend  the  rampart  against  the  host  of  assailants.    I 
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must  call  to  my  aasistanoe  ihdr  good  sense,  thdr  patriotism,  and  tfadr 
virtae.  Do  not,  Gentlemen,  safer  the  rage  of  passion  to  driye  reason 
firom  her  seat !  If  this  law  be  indeed  be^,  let  ns  join  to  remedy  the 
defects.  Has  it  been  passed  in  a  maimer  which  womided  your  pride, 
or  roused  your  resentment  ?  Haye,  I  oonjore  you,  the  magnanimity 
to  pardon  that  ofiknoe !  I  entreat,  I  implore  you,  to  sacrifioe  those 
angry  pasdons  to  the  interests  of  our  country.  Poor  out  this  pride 
of  opinion  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Let  it  be  an  expiating  liba- 
tion for  the  weal  of  America.  Do  not,  for  Qod's  sake,  do  not  sufibr 
that  pride  to  plunge  us  all  into  the  abyss  of  ruin ! 

Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  but  of  little,  very  little,  avail,  whether 
one  opinion  or  the  other  be  right  or  wrong ;  it  will  heal  no  wounds,  it 
will  pay  no  debts,  it  will  rebuild  no  ravaged  towns.  Do  not  rely  on 
that  popular  will  which  has  brought  us  fir^l  beings  into  political  exist- 
ence. That  opinion  is  but  a  changeable  thing.  It  will  soon  change. 
This  very  measure  will  change  it.  You  will  be  deceived.  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  in  a  reliance  on  a  foundation  so  frail,  commit  the  dignity, 
the  harmony,  the  existence  of  our  Nation,  to  the  wild  wind !  Trust 
not  your  treasure  to  the  waves.  Throw  not  your  compass  and  your 
charts  into  the  ocean.  Do  not  believe  that  its  billows  will  waft  you 
into  port  Indeed,  indeed,  you  will  be  deceived !  Cast  not  away  this 
only  anchor  of  our  safety.  I  have  seen  its  proeress.  I  know  the 
difficulties  through  which  it  was  obtained :  I  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  and  of  the  world ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that,  if  you 
lose  this  charter,  never,  —  no,  never  will  you  get  another  !  We  are 
now,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the  parting  point  Here,  even  here,  we 
stand  on  the  brink  of  fate.  Pause  —  pause!  —  for  Heaven's  sake, 
pause! 

147.    FR£B  NAVIOATION  OV  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  1808.  —Qouvemeur  Morris. 

Sir,  I  wish  for  peace ;  I  wish  the  negotiation  may  succeed ;  and, 
therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  adopt  these  resolutions.  But,  though 
you  should  adopt  them,  they  alone  will  not  insure  success.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  you  ought  to  have  taken  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  the  instant  your  treaty  was  violated.  You 
ought  to  do  it  now.  Your  rights  are  invaded :  confidence  in  negotia- 
tion is  vain ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  force.  You  are 
exposed  to  imminent  present  danger  :  you  have  the  prospect  of  great 
future  advantage :  you  are  justified  by  the  clearest  principles  of  right : 
you  are  urged  by  the  strongest  motives  of  policy :  you  are  commanded 
by  every  sentiment  of  national  dignity.  Look  at  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ica in  her  infant  years.  When  there  was  no  actual  invasion  of  right, 
but  only  a  claim  to  invade,  she  resisted  the  claim,  she  spurned  the 
insult.  Did  we  then  hesitate?  Did  we  then  wait  for  foreign  alliance  ? 
No,  —  animated  with  the  spirit,  warmed  with  the  soul  of  freedom,  we 
threw  our  oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  face  of  our  sovereign,  and  com- 
mitted our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  the  ^Gk)d  of  battles.    We  then  were 
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sabjeots.  We  had  not  then  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
Bepoblie.  We  then  had  no  rank  among  the  Nations  of  the  earth. 
Bat  we  had  the  spirit  whioh  deserved  that  elevated  station.  And,  now 
that  we  have  gained  it,  shall  we  ftll  from  oor  honor  ? 

Sir,  I  repeat  to  yoo,  that  I  wish  fi>r  peace, — real,  lasting,  honorable 
peace.  To  obtain  and  secore  this  blessing,  let  ns,  bj  a  bold  and  deci- 
sive conduct,  convince  the  Powers  of  Europe  that  we  are  determioed 
to  defbnd  oor  rights, — that  we  will  not  submit  to  insult,  that  we  will 
not  bear  degradation.  This  is  the  conduct  which  becomes  a  generous 
People.  This  conduct  will  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  Naj, 
Sir,  it  may  rouse  all  Europe  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  situation. 


148.    AGAINST  FOKEIGN  0ONQUE9T.  -De  Witt  Clinton.    Bamj  1709 }  died,  1828. 

In  1802,  Be  Witt  CUnton  wu  dected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  New  York.  In 
the  month  of  Vebrnaiy,  1808,  a  dttotie  araw  in  that  body  on  oertafai  reiolntions  antborlBiog  the 
President  to  take  immediate  poBsession  of  New  Orleans,  and  empowering  him  to  call  out  thirty 
thousand  militia  to  cflbct  that  object.    The  following  is  an  extract  firom  Clinton's  speech  on  the 


Ir  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  course  of  policy  most  important 
fer  this  country  to  pursue,  it  would  be  to  avoid  European  connections 
and  wars.  The  time  must  arrive  when  we  will  have  to  contend  with 
some  of  the  great  poweis  of  Europe ;  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  cultivate  peace, 
wi&  sincerity  and  good  fiiiih.  As  a  young  Nation,  pursuing  industry 
in  every  channel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every  sea,  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  not  only  have  a  pacific  character,  but  that 
we  should  really  deserve  it.  If  we  manifest  an  unwarrantable  ambi- 
tion, and  a  n^  for  conquest,  we  unite  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
against  us.  The  security  of  all  the  European  possesions  in  our  vicin- 
ity will  eternally  depend,  not  upon  their  strength,  but  upon  our  mod- 
eration and  justice.  Look  at  the  Canadas ;  at  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  South;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French,  Danish  and  Dutch 
West  India  Islands ;  at  the  vast  countries  to  the  West,  as  &r  as  where 
the  Pacific  rolls  its  waves.  Consider  well  the  eventful  consequences 
that  would  result,  if  we  were  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Con- 
sider well  the  impression  which  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit  will  make 
upon  those  who  would  be  affected  by  it. 

If  we  are  to  rush  at  once  into  the  territory  of  a  nei^boring  Nation, 
with  fire  and  sword,  for  the  misconduct  of  a  subordmate  officer,  will 
not  our  national  character  be  greatly  injured  ?  Will  we  not  be  classed 
with  the  robbers  and  destroyers  of  mankind  ?  Will  not  the  Nations 
of  Europe  perceive  in  this  conduct  the  germ  of  a  lofty  spuit,  and  an 
enterprising  ambition,  which  will  level  them  to  the  ear&,  when  ago 
has  matured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our  powers  of  annoyance, 
unless  they  combine  to  cripple  us  in  our  infancy  ?  May  not  the  con- 
sequences be,  that  we  must  look  out  fi>r  a  navaJ  force  to  protect  our 
commerce  ?  that  a  close  alliance  will  result  ?  that  we  will  be  thrown 
at  once  into  the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where,  every  wave  that 
rolls,  and  every  wind  that  Uows,  will  agitate  our  bark  ?    Is  this  a 
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desirable  state  of  things  ?  Will  the  People  of  this  conntry  be  sedaoed 
into  it  by  all  the  oolorings  of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry ;  by 
vehement  appeals  to  their  pride,  and  artful  addresses  to  their  cupidity  I 
No,  Sir !  Three-fourths  o£  the  American  People  —  I  assert  it  boldly, 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction  —  are  opposed  to  this  measure !  And 
would  you  take  up  arms  with  a  mill-stone  han^ng  round  your 
neck  ?  How  would  you  bear  up,  not  only  against  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  but  against  the  irresistible  current  of  publio  opinion  ?  The 
thing,  Sir,  is  impossible ;  the  measure  is  worse  than  madness :  it  is 
wicked  beyond  the  powers  of  description  ! 

■♦ 

149.    AMERICAN  INNOVATIONS.  — JomefJtfANffon.    Bom,  1761 -,  <(<ed,  1838. 

James  Bfadioon,  who  served  tiro  terms  fts  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  Tirpnlaa  tf 
birth.    As  a  writer  and  a  statesman,  he  stands  among  the  first  of  his  times. 

Why  is  the  experiment  of  an  extended  Republic  to  be  rejected, 
merely  because  it  may  comprise  what  is  new  ?  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the 
People  of  America,  that  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  former  times  and  other  Nations,  they  have  not  suffered,  a 
blind  veneration  fi)r  antiquity,  for  custom,  or  for  names,  to  overrule  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  situa- 
tion, and  the  lesson  of  their  own  experience  ?  To  this  manly  spirit, 
posterity  will  be  indebted  for  the  possession,  and  the  world  for  the 
example,  of  the  numerous  innovations  displayed  on  the  American  the- 
atre, in  &vor  of  private  rights  and  public  happiness.  Had  no  import- 
ant step  been  t^en  by  the  leaders  of  the  Bevolution,  for  which  a 
precedent  could  not  be  discovered,  —  no  Government  established,  of 
which  an  exact  model  did  not  present  itself,  —  the  People  of  the  United 
States  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  numbered  among  the  melan- 
choly victims  of  misguided  councils ;  must,  at  best,  have  been  laboring 
under  the  weight  of  some  of  those  forms  which  have  crushed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Happily  for  America,  —  happily,  we  trust, 
for  the  whole  human  race,  —  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  noble 
course.  They  accomplished  a  Revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  human  society.  They  reared  the  fabric  of  Governments 
which  have  no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  formed  the  design 
of  a  great  confederacy,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  their  successors  to 
improve  and  perpetuate.  If  their  works  betray  imperfections,  we 
wonder  at  the  fewness  of  them.  If  they  erred  most  in  the  structure 
of  thi  Union,  this  was  the  most  difficult  to  be  executed ;  this  is  the 
work  which  has  been  new-modelled  by  the  act  of  your  Convention,  and 
it  is  that  act  on  which  you  are  now  to  deliberate  and  to  decide. 


150.  INTEMPERANCE  OF  PABTY,  1815.—  ^m.  Qaaton.    Bom^  1778 }  died,  1844. 

Intesipsbange  of  party,  wherever  found,  never  will  meet  with  an 
advocate  in  me.  It  is  a  most  calamitous  scourge  to  our  country ;  the 
bane  of  social  enjoyment,  of  individual  justice,  and  of  public  virtue  ; 
unfriendly  to  the  b^t  pursuits  of  man,  his  interest  and  his  duty.  Seek 
to  uphold  your  measures  by  the  force  of  argument,  not  of  denundar 
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tion.  Stigmatize  not  oppomtion  to  yoar  notions  with  offenave  epithets. 
These  prove  nothing  but  jonr  anger  or  your  weakness ;  and  they  are 
sore  to  generate  a  spirit  of  moral  resistance,  not  easily  to  be  checked  or 
tamed.  Give  to  Presidential  views  Constitutional  respect ;  but  suffer 
them  not  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  mdependent  inquiry.  Encour- 
age instead  of  suppressing  fiiir  disousedon,  so  that  those  who  approve 
not  may  at  least  have  a  respectM  hearing.  Thus,  without  derogating 
a  particle  fjrom  the  energy  of  your  measures,  you  will  impart  a  tone 
to  political  dissenfiions  which  wOl  deprive  them  of  their  acrimony,  and 
render  them  harmless  to  the  Nation. 

The  nominal  party  distinctions,  Sir,  have  become  mere  cabalistic 
terms.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether,  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  Constitution,  there  is  more  danger  of  tiie  Federal  encroaching  on 
the  State  Grovemments,  or  the  Democracy  of  the  State  Governments 
paralyzing  the  arm  of  Federal  power.  Federalism  and  Democracy 
have  lost  their  meaning.  It  is  now  a  question  of  commerce,  peace 
and  Union  of  the  States.  On  this  question,  unless  the  honesty  and 
intelligence  of  the  Nation  shall  confederate  into  one  great  American 
party,  disdaining  petty  office-keeping  and  office-hunting  views,  defying 
alike  the  insolence  of  party  prints,  the  prejudices  of  fiiction,  and  the 
dominion  of  Executive  influence,  I  fear  a  decision  will  be  pronounced 
fatal  to  the  hopes,  fatal  to  the  existence,  of  the  Nation. 


161.  AGAINST  THB  XHBABQO,  1806.— /otioA  QittecjF. 

I  ASK,  in  what  page  of  the  Constitution  you  find  the  power  of  lay- 
ing an  embargo.  Directly  given,  it  is  nowhere.  Never  before  did 
society  witness  a  total  prolubition  of  all  intercourse  like  this,  in  a  com- 
mercial Nation.  But  it  has  been  asked  in  debate,  "  Will  not  Massa- 
chusetts, the  cradle  of  liberty,  submit  to  such  privations  ?  '*  An 
embargo  liberty  was  never  cradled  m  Massachusetts.  Our  liberty  was 
not  so  much  a  mountain  nymph  as  a  sea  njrmph.  She  was  free  as  air. 
She  could  swim,  or  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our 
&thers  met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the 
waves.  They  caught  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  b^ch.  They 
courted  her  wiiile  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an 
embargo  liberty,  a  hand-cuffed  lij&rty,  liberty  in  fetters,  a  liberty 
traversing  between  the  four  sides  of  a  prison  and  beating  her  head 
against  the  walls,  is  none  of  our  offiipring.  We  abjure  the  monster  ! 
Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

Is  embargo  independence  ?  Deceive  not  yourselves !  It  is  palpable 
submission  !  Gentiemen  exclaim,  "  Great  Britain  smites  us  on  one 
cheek ! "  And  what  does  Administration  ?  "  It  turns  the  other,  also.*' 
Gentlemen  say,  *'  Great  Britain  is  a  robber;  she  takes  our  cloak."  And 
what  says  Administration  ?  **  Let  her  take  our  coat,  also."  France  and 
Great  Britain  require  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of  your  commerce,  and 
you  yield  it  entirely !  At  every  comer  of  this  great  city  we  meet 
some  gentiemen  of  the  majority  wringing  their  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
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''WhAtfihallwedo?  Nothing  bat  an  embaigo  will  save  ns.  Remove  it, 
and  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  uninfiu- 
ential  individual,  at  an  awfiil  distance  firom  the  predominant  influences, 
to  suggest  plans  of  Government.  But,  to  my  eye,  the  path  of  our  duty 
is  as  distinct  as  the  Milky  Way,  —  all  studded  with  living  saf^phires, 
glowing  with  cumulating  light.  It  is  the  path  of  active  preparation ; 
of  dignified  energy.  It  is  the  path  of  1776 !  It  consists  not  in 
aban£)ning  our  rights,  but  in  supporting  them,  as  they  exist,  and 
where  they  exist,  —  on  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  land.  But  I  shall 
be  told,  *<  This  may  lead  to  war."  I  ask,  "  Are  we  now  at  peace  ?" 
Certainly  not,  unless  retiring  fin>m  insult  be  peace ;  unkss  shrinking 
under  the  lash  be  peace !  The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is  not  to  fear 
it.  The  idea  that  nothing  on  earth  is  so  dreadM  as  war  is  inculcated 
too  studiously  among  us.  Disgrace  is  worse !  Abandonment  of  essen- 
tial rights  is  worse ! 

lfi2.  FRXDICnONS  OF  DIBITKION,  1820.  —  JTm,  Pinkntf.    Bom,  1196  ;  dUd,  1822. 

Sir,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  if  I  do  not  wholly  mistake 
their  character,  are  wise  as  well  as  virtuous.  They  know  the  value 
of  that  Federal  association  which  is  to  them  the  single  pledge  and 
guarantee  of  power  and  peace.  Their  warm  and  pious  affections  will 
ding  to  it,  as  to  their  only  hope  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  in  defi- 
ance of  pernicious  abstractions^bv  whomsoever  inculcated,  or  howso- 
ever seductive  and  alluring  in  their  aspect.  Sur,  it  is  not  an  occasion 
like  this,  —  although  connected,  as,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expect- 
ation, it  has  been,  with  fearM  and  disorganizing  theories,  whidi 
would  make  our  estimates,  whether  &nciM  or  sounc^  of  natural  law, 
the  measure  of  civil  ri^ts  and  political  sovereignty  in  the  social  state, 
—  it  is  not,  I  say,  an  occasion  like  this,  that  can  harm  the  nni<xi.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  a  mighty  storm  that  can  push  from  its  moorings  this 
sacred  ark  of  the  common  safety.  It  is  not  every  trifling  breese,  how- 
ever it  may  be  made  to  sob  and  howl  in  imitation  of  the  tempest,  bv 
the  auxiliary  breath  of  the  ambitious,  the  timid,  or  the  discontented, 
that  can  dnve  this  gallant  vessel,  freighted  with  everything  that  is 
dear  to  an  American  bosom,  upon  the  rooks,  or  lay  it  a  sheer  hulk 
upon  the  ocean. 

I  may,  perhaps,  mistake  the  flattering  suggestions  of  hope  (the  greatr 
est  of  idl  flatterers,  as  we  are  told)  for  the  conclusions  of  sober  reason. 
Yet  it  is  a  pleasing  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  and  no  man  shall  take  it 
from  me.  I  wUl  continue  to  cherish  the  belief,  —  ay.  Sir,  in  defiance 
of  the  public  patronage  given  to  deadly  speculations,  which,  invoking 
the  name  of  Deity  to  aid  their  fi&culties  for  mischief,  strike  at  cm 
establishments,  —  I  will  continue  to  cherish  the  belief  that  the  Union 
of  these  States  is  formed  to  bear  up  against  far  greater  shocks  than, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  it  is  ever  likely  to  encounter.  I  will  continue 
to  cherish  the  belief  that,  although,  like  all  other  human  institutions, 
it  may  for  a  season  be  disturbed,  or  suffer  momentary  eclipse  by  the 
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trunit  aoroes  its  disk  of  some  malignant  planet,  it  possesses  a  reeuper- 
atiye  force,  a  redeeming  energy,  in  the  hearts  of  ihe  People,  that  will 
soon  restore  it  to  ita  wonted  calm,  and  give  it  back  its  aooostomed 
splendor.  On  sooh  a  subject  I  will  discuurd  all  hysterical  apprehen- 
sions; I  will  deal  in  no  sinister  auguries ;  I  will  indulge  in  no  hypo« 
chondriacal  forebodings.  I  will  look  forward  to  the  &ture  with  gay 
and  cheeiri^  hope,  and  will  make  the  prospect  smile,  in  fancy  at  least, 
until  overwhelming  reality  shall  render  it  no  longer  possible. 


163.  BRITISH  INILUBNOB,  1811 — John  Randolph,    Bom,  inS)  di§d,  1B38. 

John  Baodolph,  an  eooentrie  Statomnan,  bat  a  man  of  marked  taleots,  was  a  Tirginian  bj 
bUtb,  and  a  desceDdank,  la  the  flerenfchgeoeratian,  flram  tho  odebntod  Pocahontas,  the  dangh- 
ier  of  Powhatan,  a  great  Indian  chleL 

lupuTATiONS  of  British  influence  have  been  uttered  against  the 
opponents  of  this  war.  Against  whom  are  these  charges  brought? 
Against  men  who,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  in  the  Council  of 
the  Nation,  or  fighting  the  battles  of  your  country !  And  by  whom  are 
these  charges  made  ?  By  runaways,  chiefly  from  the  British  dominions, 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  troubles.  The  great  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  receives  the  homage  of  our  high  consideration.  The 
Dey  of  Algiers  and  his  divan  of  Pirates  are  very  civil,  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple, with  whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity.  "Turks,  Jews  and  Infidels,"  —  Melimelli  or  the  Little 
Turtle,  —  barbarians  and  savages  of  every  clime  and  color,  are  welcome 
to  our  arms.  With  ohie&  of  banditti,  negro  or  mulatto,  we  can  treat 
and  can  trade.  Name,  however,  but  England,  and  all  our  antipathies ' 
are  up  in  arms  against  her.  Against  whom  ?  Against  those  whose 
blood  runs  in  our  veins ;  in  common  with  whom  we  clum  Shakspeare, 
and  Newton,  and  Chatham,  for  our  countrymen ;  whose  form  of  govern^ 
ment  is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  own  only  excepted ;  fh)m  whom  every 
valuable  principle  of  our  own  institutions  has  been  borrowed, — repre- 
sentation, jury  trial,  voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  our 
whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  —  against  our  fellow-Protest- 
ants, identified  in  blood,  in  language,  in  religion,  with  ourselves. 

In  what  school  did  the  worthies  of  our  land  —  the  Washingtons, 
Henrys,  Hancocks,  Franklins,  Rutledges,  of  America — learn  those  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  which  were  so  nobly  assorted  by  their  wisdom  and 
valor  ?  American  resistance  to  British  usurpation  has  not  been  more 
warmly  cherished  by  these  great  men  and  their  compatriots, —  not  more 
by  Washington,  Hancock  and  Henry,  —  than  by  Chatham,  and  his  illus- 
trious associates  in  the  British  Parliament  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  heart  of  the  English  people  was  with  us.  It  was  a  selfish 
and  corrupt  Ministry,  and  Sieir  servile  tools,  to  whom  toe  were  not 
more  opposed  than  theif  were.  I  trust  that  none  such  may  ever  exist 
among  us ;  for  tools  wHl  never  be  wanting  to  subserve  the  purposes, 
however  ruinous  or  wicked,  of  kings  and  ministers  of  state.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton  upon  my  im- 
20 
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^^tioQ;  of  a  Locke,  iip<»  my  qnderataiKBng^  of  a  Sdney,  vqpam 
my  p(>liti<»l  principles ;  of  a  Chatham,  upon  qualities  whidi  would  to 
Ood  I  possesBed  in  common  with  that  illostrious  man !  of  a  ^Hllotson,  a 
Sherlock,  and  a  Porteos,  upon  mj  religion.  This  is  a  BritjBh  infiaenoe 
which  I  can  never  shake  off. 


IM.    ON  THK  6BEEK  qfUESHON,  18M.->J»L 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  themes  for  deckmation  ever  presented 
to  a  deliberatiye  assembly  is  this  proposition  in  behalf  of  Greece.  But, 
Sir,  I  look  at  the  measure  as  one  fraught  with  deep  and  deadly  danger 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  People.  Liberty  and  religion 
are  objects  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  to  that  of  any  gentleman  in  this  or 
any  o^er  assembly.  But,  in  the  name  of  these  holy  words,  by  this 
powerful  spell,  is  this  Nation  to  be  conjured  and  persuaded  out  of  the 
highway  of  Heaven,  —  out  of  its  present  comparatiyely  happy  state, 
into  all  the  disastrous  conflicts  arising  finom  ti&e  policy  of  European 
powers,  with  all  the  consequences  whicm  flow  £nom  them  ? 

Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  along  with  some  most  excellent  attributes  and 
qualities,  —  the  love  of  liberty,  jury  trial,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  free  government,  that  we  have  derived  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  —  we  have  got  not  a  little  of  their  John  Bull, 
or,  rather,  buU-dog  spirit  —  ikea  i^idiness  to  fight  for  anybody,  and  on 
any  occasion.  Sir,  England  has  been  for  centuries  the  game-codk  of 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  wars  in  which  she  has  been 
engaged  for  contrary  purposes ;  —  and  she  will,  with  great  pleasure,  see 
us  ti^e  off  her  shoulders  the  labor  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power. 
We  find  her  fighting  now  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  —  then,  for  her 
inveterate  foe,  the  Kine  of  Prusaa ;  now  at  war  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  —  and  now  on  the  eve  of  war  with  them,  for  the 
liberties  of  Spain.  These  lines  on  the  subject  were  never  more  appli- 
cable than  tiiey  have  now  become : 

"Kow  Europe's  balanced — neither  side  prersUs  ; 
For  nothing 's  left  in  either  of  the  soales." 

If  we  pursue  the  same  policy,  we  must  travel  the  same  road,  and 
endure  the  same  burdens  under  which  England  now  groans.  But, 
glorious  as  such  a  design  might  be,  a  President  of  the  United  States 
would,  in  my  apprehension,  occupy  a  prouder  place  in  history,  who,  when 
he  retires  from  office,  can  say  to  the  People  who  elected  him,  I  leave  you 
without  a  debt,  than  if  he  had  fought  as  many  pitched  battles  as  Caesar, 
or  achieved  as  many  naval  victories  as  Nelson.  And  what.  Sir,  is  debt? 
In  an  individual,  it  is  slavery.  It  is  slavery  of  the  worst  sort,  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  West  India  Islands,  —  for  it  enslaves  the  mind  as  well 
as  it  enslaves  the  body ;  and  the  creature  who  can  be  abject  enough  to 
incur  and  to  submit  to  it  receives  in  that  condition  of  his  being  an 
adequate  punishment.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  debt,  with  the  exception 
of  unavoidable  misfortune.  I  spes^  of  debt  caused  by  mismanagement, 
by  unwarrantable  generosity,  by  being  generous  before  being  just    I 
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know  that  this  Bentament  was  ridicaled  by  Sheridftn,  whose  lamentable 
end  was  the  best  eoBunentaiy  upon  its  truth.  No,  Sir :  let  us  abandon 
these  pnyjeets.  Let  us  say  to  these  seven  millions  of  Greeks,  "  We 
defended  onrsolyes,  when  we  were  bat  three  millions,  against  a  power, 
in  comparison  to  which  ^e  Turk  is  but  as  a  lamb.  Go,  and  do  thou 
likewise." 

156.    OK  ALTmONO  THS  TIEOINIA  GONSTITUTION,  1829— Jo*n  Randolph, 

Sir,  I  see  no  wisdom  in  making  this  provision  fbr  fixture  changes. 
Tou  must  give  Governments  time  to  operate  on  the  People,  and  give 
the  People  time  to  become  gradually  assimilated  to  their  institutions. 
Almost  anything  is  better  than  this  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  A 
People  may  have  the  best  form  of  Government  that  the  wit  d  man 
ever  devised,  and  yet,  from  its  uncertainty  alone,  may,  in  effect,  live 
under  the  worst  Government  in  the  world.  Sir,  how  often  must  I 
repeat,  that  change  is  not  reform  ?  I  am  willing  that  this  new  Con- 
stitution diall  stand  as  long  as  it  is  posnble  for  it  to  stand ;  and  that, 
believe  me,  is  a  f ery  short  time.  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  deny  it.  They 
may  say  what  they  please  about  the  old  Constitution,  —  the  defect  is 
not  there.  It  is  not  in  the  f(mn  of  the  old  edifice,  —  neither  in  the 
design  nor  the  elevatbn ;  it  is  in  the  material^  —  it  is  in  the  People 
of  Virginia.  To  my  knowledge,  that  People  are  changed  from  what 
they  have  been.  The  four  hundred  men  who  went  out  to  David  were 
til  debt.  The  partisans  of  Caesar  were  in  debt.  The  fellow-laborers 
of  Catiline  were  in  debt.  And  I  defy  yon  to  show  me  a  desperately 
indebted  People,  anywhere,  who  can  beur  a  regular,  sober  Government. 
I  throw  the  challenge  to  aU  who  hear  me.  I  say  that  the  character 
of  the  good  old  Virginia  planter  —  the  man  who  owned  ^m  five  to 
twenty  slaves,  or  less,  who  lived  by  hard  work,  and  who  paid  his 
debts  —  is  passed  away.  A  new  order  of  things  is  come.  The  period 
has  arrived  of  living  by  one's  wits;  of  living  by  contracting  debts 
that  one  cannot  pay ;  and,  above  all,  of  living  by  office-hunting. 

Sir,  what  do  we  see  ?  Bankrupts  —  branded  bankrupts  —  ^ving 
great  dinners,  sending  their  children  to  the  most  expensive  spools, 

f'ving  grand  parties,  and  just  as  well  received  as  anybody  in  society  \ 
say  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  old  Constitution  was  too 
good  for  them,  —  they  could  not  b»ur  it.  No,  Sir ;  they  could  not 
bear  a  freehold  suffrage,  and  a  property  representation.  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  do  the  People  justice ;  but  I  will  not  flatter  them,  —  I 
will  not  pander  to  their  appetite  for  change.  I  will  do  nothing  to 
provide  for  change.  I  will  not  agree  to  any  rule  of  future  apportion- 
ment, or  to  any  provision  for  future  changes,  called  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  l^ose  who  love  change  —  who  delight  in  public  con- 
fusion —  who  wish  to  food  the  cauldron,  and  make  it  bubble  —  may 
vote,  if  they  please,  for  future  changes.  But  by  what  spell,  by 
what  formula,  are  you  going  to  bind  the  People  to  all  future  time  ? 
The  days  of  Lycurgus  are  gone  by,  when  we  could  swear  the  People 
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not  to  alter  the  Constitation  until  he  should  return.  Ton  may  make 
what  entries  on  parchment  you  please ;  —  giye  me  a  Gonstitutbn  that 
will  last  for  half  a  century ;  diat  is  all  I  wish  for.  No  Constitation 
that  yon  can  make  will  last  the  one-half  of  half  a  century.  Sir,  I  will 
stake  anything,  short  of  my  salvation,  that  those  who  are  malecontent 
now  will  be  more  malecontent,  three  years  hence,  than  they  are  at  this 
day.  I  have  no  &vor  for  this  Constitation.  I  shall  vote  against  its 
adoption,  and  I  shall  advise  all  the  people  of  my  district  to  set  their 
faces  —  ay,  and  their  shoulders,  too  —  against  it. 


166.    IN  FAVOR  OF  A  STATE  LAW  AGAINST  VUSUJUQ.^Compilatiom. 

The  bill  which  has  been  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  claims  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  this  House.  It  is  one  in  which  every  citizen  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. Do  not,  I  implore  you,  confound  the  sacred  name  of  honor 
with  the  practice  of  duelling,  —  with  that  ierodoos  prejudice  which 
attaches  aU  the  virtues  to  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  is  only  fitted  to 
make  bad  men  bold.  In  what  does  this  prejudice  consist  ?  Li  an 
opinion  the  most  extravagant  and  barbarous  that  ever  took  possession 
of  the  human  mind !  —  in  the  opinion  that  all  the  social  duties  are 
supplied  by  courage ;  that  a  man  is  no  more  a  cheat,  no  more  a 
rascal,  no  more  a  (^umniator,  if  he  can  only  fight ;  and  that  steel  and 
gunpowder  are  the  true  diagnostics  of  innocence  and  worth.  And  so 
the  law  of  force  is  made  the  law  of  right ;  murder,  the  criterion  of 
honor !  To  grant  or  receive  reparation,  one  must  kill  or  be  killed ! 
All  offences  may  be  wiped  out  by  blood !  If  wolves  could  reason, 
would  they  be  governed  by  maxims  more  atrocious  than  these  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  public  opinion  —  the  (pinion  of  the  community 
in  which  we  live  —  upholds  the  custom.  And,  Sir,  if  it  were  so,  is 
there  not  more  courage  in  resisting  than  in  fi)llowing  a  fiJse  public 
opinion  ?  The  man  with  a  proper  self-respect  is  little  sensitive  to  the 
unmerited  contempt  of  others.  The  smile  of  his  own  oonscienoe  is 
more  prized  by  him  than  all  that  the  world  can  ffive  or  take  away. 
Is  there  anv  guilt  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  voluntary  homicide  ? 
Could  the  di^ial  recollection  of  blood  so  shed  cease  ever  to  cry  fi)r  ven- 
geance at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  ?  The  man  who,  with  real  or  affected 
gayety  and  coohiess,  goes  to  a  mortal  ^counter  with  a  fellow-being,  is, 
in  ^y  eyes,  an  object  of  more  horror  than  the  brute  beast  who  strives 
to  tear  in  pieces  one  of  his  kind.  True  courage  is  constant,  immuta- 
ble, self-poised.  It  does  not  impel  us,  at  one  moment,  to  brave  murder 
and  death ;  and,  the  next,  to  shrink  pusillanimously  from  an  injurious " 
public  opinion.  It  accompanies  the  good  man  everywhere,  —  to  the 
field  of  danger,  in  his  country's  cause ;  to  the  social  cirde,  to  lift  his 
voice  in  behalf  of  truth  or  of  the  absent ;  to  the  pillow  of  disease,  to 
fortify  him  against  the  trials  of  sickness,  and  the  approach  of  death. 
Sir,  if  public  opinion  is  unsound  on  this  subject,  let  us  not  be  partici- 
pants in  the  guilt  of  upholding  a  barbarous  custom.  Let  us  affix  to 
it  the  brand  of  legislative  rebuke  and  disqualification.     Pass  thb  Inll, 
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and  joa  do  joar  part  in  arresting  it.  Pass  this  bill,  and  you  place  a 
shield  between  the  man  who  refn^  a  challenge  and  the  puDlio  opinion 
that  would  difigraoe  him.  Pass  this  bill,  and  jou  raise  a  barrier  in  the 
road  to  honor  and  preferment,  at  which  the  ambitious  man  will  pause 
and  reflect,  before  engaging  in  a  duel.  As  &thers,  as  brothers,  as 
men,  and  as  legislators,  I  call  on  this  House  to  suppress  an  evil  which 
strikes  at  you  in  all  these  relations.  I  <»11  on  you  to  raise  your  hands 
against  a  crime,  the  disgrace  of  our  land,  and  the  scourge  of  our  peace ! 


167.    THS  DECLARATION  OV  INDEPENDENCE.  —  /.  Q.  Adam$. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  and  son  of  John  Adams,  the 
secofDd  President,  was  bom  at  Qfdnejf  Massachasetts,  Juiy  lltl^  1767.  After  studying  law,  he 
entered  political  life,  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Netherlands  by  Washington,  and  filled  many 
high  offices,  till  he  reached  the  highest,  in  1826.  He  died  in  the  Capitol,  at  Washington,  while 
a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtirea,  1848.  His  last  words,  as  he  fen  in  a  fit,  firom  which 
be  did  not  reoorer,  were,  '^Ihis  is  the  last  of  earth  1 " 

1^  Declaration  of  Independence!  The  interest  which,  in  that 
paper,  has  surviyed  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  issued,  —  the  interest 
which  is  of  every  age  and  CTcry  clime,  —  the  interest  which  quickens 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  spreads  as  it  grows  old,  and  brightens  as  it  re- 
cedes, — is  in  the  principles  which  it  proclaims.  It  was  the  first  solemn 
declaration  by  a  Nation  of  the  only  Intimate  foundation  of  civil  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  fabric,  destined  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  demolished,  at  a  stroke,  the  lawfulness  of 
all  QovemmentB  founded  upon  conquest."  It  swept  away  all  the  rub- 
bish of  accumulated  centuries  of  servitude.  It  announced,  in  practical 
fcrm,  to  the  world,  the  transcendent  truth  of  the  inalienable  sovereignty 
of  the  People.  -  It  proved  that  the  social  compact  was  no  figment  of 
the  imagination,  but  a  real,  s(did,  and  sacred  bond  of  the  social  union. 
From  the  day  of  this  declaration,  the  People  of  North  America  were 
no  longer  the  fragment  of  a  distant  empire,  imploring  justice  and 
mercy  from  an  inexorable  master,  in  another  hemisphere.  They  were 
BO  longer  children,  appealing  in  vain  to  the  sympathies  of  a  heartless 
mother ;  no  bnger  suDJects,  leaning  upon  the  shattered  columns  of 
royal  promises,  and  invoking  the  fiiith  of  parchment  to  secure  their 
rights.  They  were  a  Nation,  asserting  as  of  right,  and  maintaining  by 
war,  its  own  existence.     A  Nation  was  bom  in  a  day. 

'*  How  mftn J  ages  hence 
Shall  thu,  their  lofty  seene,  be  acted  o*er. 
In  States  unborn,  and  aocentB  yet  unknown  1 " 

It  will  be  acted  o'er,  fellow-citizens,  but  it  can  never  be  repeated.  It 
stands,  and  must  forever  stand,  alone ;  a  beacon  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  turn  their 
eyes,  for  a  genial  and  saving  light,  till  time  shall  be  lost  in  eternity, 
and  this  globe  itself  dissolve,  nor  leave  a  wreck  behind.  It  stands  for- 
ever, a  light  of  admoniticm  to  the  rulers  of  men,  a  light  of  salvation 
and  redemption  to  the  oppressed.  So  long  as  this  planet  shall  be 
inhabited  by  human  beings,  so  long  as  man  shall  be  of  a  social 
nature,  so  long  as  Government  shall  be  necessary  to  the  great  moral 
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puposes  of  society,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  abused  to  tlie  parposes  of 
oppression,  —  so  long  shall  this  dedaration  hold  oat,  to  the  soreveigo 
and  to  the  sabject,  i£e  extent  and  the  boimdarieB  of  their  nspecti^ 
rights  and  duties,  fiyonded  in  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  NaturelB  God. 


IW.    WASHINGTON'S  SWORD  AND  VRANIOIN'S  STAIV—/.  C.Aimu,  ihtktU.S. 
Hou99  of  RepreMentativetf  on  reception  o/tkete  memoriaiaby  Congreu. 

Thb  sword  of  Washington !  The  staff  of  Franklin !  O,  Sir,  what 
associations  are  linked  in  adamant  with  these  names !  Washington, 
whose  sword  was  never  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
never  sheathed  when  wielded  in  his  country's  cause !  Franklin,  the 
philosopher  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  printing-press,  and  the  plough- 
share I  —  What  names  are  these  in  tiie  scanty  catalogue  of  tins  bate- 
factors  of  human  kind !  Washington  and  Franklin !  What  other  two 
men,  whose  lives  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  of  Christendom, 
have  left  a  deeper  impression  ci  themsdves  upon  the  aga  in  whidi  they 
lived,  and  upon  all  after  time  ? 

Washington,  the  warrior  and  the  legislator!  In  war,  contending, 
by  the  wager  of  battle,  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  freedom  of  the  human  race,  —  ever  manifesting,  amidst  its  horrora, 
by  precept  and  by  example,  his  reverence  for  the  laws  of  peace,  and 
for  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  humanity ;  in  peace,  soothing  the 
forocious  spirit  of  discord,  among  his  own  countrymen,  into  haiinony 
and  union,  and  giving  to  that  very  0word,  now  presented  to  his  coun- 
try, a  charm  more  potent  than  that  attributed,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus. 

Franklin  !  —  The  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune ;  teaching,  in  eftfly 
youth,  under  the  shackles  of  indigence,  the  way  to  wealth,  imd,  in  the 
shade  of  obscurity,  the  path  to  greatness ;  in  the  maturity  of  laan- 
hood,  disarming  the  thunder  of  its  terrors,  the  lightning  of  its  &tal 
Uast ;  and  wresting  from  the  tyrant's  httid  the  still  more  a£3ietive 
sceptre  of  oppression :  while  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  travers- 
ing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  braving,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  battle  and 
the  breesse,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  Independence,  which  he 
had  contributed  to  form,  and  tendering,  frt>m  the  self-created  Natbn 
to  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  Ikirope,  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  the 
mercurial  wand  of  commerce,  and  the  amulet  of  protection  and  safety 
to  the  man  of  peace,  on  the  pathless  ocean,  fhun  the  inexorable  cruelty 
and  merciless  rapacity  of  war. 

And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  fourscore  winters  upon 
his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incurable  disease,  returning  to  his 
native  land,  dosing  his  days  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  adopted 
commonwealth,  after  contributing  by  his  counsels,  under  the  I^esi* 
dency  of  Washington,  and  recording  his  name,  under  the  sanction  of 
devout  prayer,  invoked  by  him  to  God,  to  that  Constitution  under  the 
authority  of  which  we  are  here  assembled,  as  the  Representatives  oi 
the  North  American  People,  to  receive,  in  their  name  and  for  them, 
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Qien  Yenerable  relios  of  the  wise,  the  TaUant,  and  the  good  fiwndom 
of  ow  great  ooofederated  Eepublic,  —  these  sacred  symbolB  of  our 
golden  age*  May  thej  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment! And  may  every  American,  who  ahall  hereafter  behold 
them,  ejaculate  a  mingled  offisring  of  praise  to  that  Supreme  Bnler  of 
the  Universe,  by  whose  tender  mercies  our  Union  has  been  hitherto 
preserved,  through  all  the  vicissitades  and  revolutions  of  this  torbnlent 
world ;  and  of  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  these  blessings,  by  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  our  beloved  country,  firom  age  to  age, 
tiU  time  shall  be  no  more ! 


ISO.    UNION  UNKBD  WITH  LIBSBTT,  18SS.  —Andrew  Jaelaon.    B.  1767 ;  d.  1845. 

Without  Union,  our  independence  and  liberty  would  never  have 
been  achieved  ^^ without JJnieHj  thnj  rnji  never  be  maintained.  ^  Divided 
into  twenty-fouf ,  or  even  a  smaller  number  of 'separate  communities, 
we  shall  see  our  btemal  trade  burdened  with  numberless  restraints 
and  exactions;  communication  between  distant  points  and  sectioDB 
obstructed,  or  cut  off;  our  sons  made  soldiers,  to  deluge  with  blood  the 
fields  they  now  till  in  peace;  the  mass  of  our  People  borne  down  and 
impoverished  by  taxes  to  support  armies  and  navies;  and  military 
leaders,  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  legions,  becoming  our  lawgivers 
and  judges.  The  loss  of  liberty,  of  all  good  Government,  of  peace, 
plenty  and  happiness,  must  inevitably  follow  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  In  supporting  it,  therefore,  we  support  aU  that  is  dear  to  the 
fireeman  and  the  philanthropist 

The  time  at  which  I  stand  before  you  is  full  of  interest.  The  eyes 
of  all  Nations  are  fixed  on  our  Bepublio.  The  event  of  the  existing 
crisis  will  be  decisive,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  of  the  practicabUity  of 
our  Federal  system  of  Government  Great  is  the  stake  i^aoed  in  our 
hands ;  great  is  the  responsibility  which  must  rest  upon  the  Pe(^  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  realize  the  importance  of  the  attitiMle  in 
which  we  stand  before  the  world.  Let  ns  exercise  forbearance  and 
firmness.  Let  us  extricate  our  country  firom  the  dangers  which  sur« 
round  it,  and  learn  wisdom  firom  the  lessons  they  inculcate.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  that  solemn  oath  which  I  am  about  to  take,  I  shall,  oontinue  to 
exert  all  my  faculties  to  maintain  the  just  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  transmit  ummpaired  to  posterity  the  blessings  of  our  Federal 
Union. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  inculcate,  by  my  official  acts, 
the  necessity  of  exercising,  by  the  General  Government,  those  powers 
only  that  are  clearly  delegate ;  to  encourage  sjnplicity  and  economy 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  Gt)vernment ;  to  raise  no  more  money  ficom 
the  People  than  may  be  requisite  for  these  objects,  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  of  all  portions  of  the  Union.  Constantly  bearing  in  mind  that,  in 
entering  into  society,  "  individuals  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to 
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preBer^e  the  rest,"  it  wOI  be  my  desire  so  to  discharge  my  daties  as  io 
foster  with  our  brethren,  in  all  parts  of  the  eonntry,  a  spirit  of  Hberal 
concession  and  compromise ;  and,  by  reconciling  oar  fellow-citizens  to 
those  partial  sacrifices  which  they  must  nnayoidably  make,  for  the 
preservation  of  a  greater  good,  to  recommend  onr  invaluable  Govern- 
ment and  Umon  to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple. Finally,  it  is  my  most  fervent  prayer  to  that  Almighty  Being 
before  whom  I  now  stand,  and  who  has  kept  ns  in  his  hands  from  the 
infancy  of  our  Republic  to  the  present  day,  that  he  will  so  overrole  all 
my  intentions  and  actions,  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
that  we  may  be  preserved  fn»n  dangers  of  all  kinds,  fuid  continue  for- 
ever a  UNITSD  AND  HAPPT  PEOPLE. 


160.    BESFONBIBIUTnS  OP  A  BECOMKENPATION  Of  WASL— Horace  Bmnty. 

What  are  sufficient  causes  of  war,  let  no  man  say,  let  no  legislator 
say,  until  the  question  of  war  is  directly  and  inevitably  before  him. 
Jurists  may  be  permitted,  with  comparative  safety,  to  pile  tome  upon 
tome  of  interminable  disquisition  upon  the  motives,  reasons  and  causes^ 
of  just  and  unjust  war ;  metaphysicians  may  be  suffered  with  impu- 
nity to  spin  the  thread  of  their  speculations  until  it  is  attenuated  to  a 
cobweb ;  but,  for  a  body  created  for  the  government  of  a  great  nation, 
and  for  the  adjustment  and  protection  of  its  infinitely  diversified  inter- 
ests, it  is  worse  than  folly  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  war,  until 
the  great  question  shall  be  presented  for  immediate  action,  —  until 
they  shall  hold  the  united  question  of  cause,  motive,  and  present  expe- 
diency, in  the  very  palm  of  their  hands.  War  is  a  tremendous  evil. 
Gome  when  it  will,  unless  it  shall  come  in  the  necesBaiy  defence  of 
our  national  security,  or  of  that  honor  under  whose  protection  national 
security  reposes,  it  will  come  too  soon ;  —  too  soon  for  our  national 
prosperity;  too  soon  for  our  individual  happiness;  too  soon  for 
the  fitigal,  industrious,  and  virtuous  habits  of  our  citizens ;  too  soon, 
perhaps,  ibr  our  most  predous  institutions.  The  man  who,  for  any 
cause,  save  the  sacred  cause  of  public  security,  which  makes  all  wars 
defensive,  —  the  man  who,  for  any  cause  but  this,  shall  promote  or 
compel  this  final  and  terrible  resort,  assumes  a  responsibility  second  to 
none,  —  nay,  tranaoendentiy  deeper  and  higher  than  any, — which  man 
cm  assume  before  his  fellow-men,  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  his 
Greater. 

161.  THE  SnPBSMB  00X7RT  07  THE  UinTED  STATES.  -^Hormct  Bfnftey. 

What,  Sir,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is 
the  august  representative  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  and  conscience  of 
this  whole  People,  in  the  exposition  of  their  Constitution  and  laws. 
It  is  the  peaceral  and  venerable  arbitrator  between  the  citizens  in  all 
questions  touching  the  extent  and  sway  of  constitutional  power.  It  is 
the  great  moral  substitute  for  force  in  controversies  between  the 
People,  the  States  and  the  Union.     It  is  that  department  of  Adminis- 
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tration  nrhoee  calm  voice  dispenses  the  blesnngB  of  the  GoDsdtatiaD, 
in  the  overthrow  of  all  improyident  or  unjust  legislatim  by  a  State, 
direoted  against  the  contracts,  the  oarrencj,  or  the  intercourse  of  the 
Peofde,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  lawful  authority  and  institu- 
tk»s  of  the  Union,  against  inroads,  by  color  of  law,  from  all  or  any  of 
the  States,  or  from  Congress  itsdf.  If  the  voiee  of  this  tribunal, 
ereated  by  the  People,  be  not  authoritative  to  the  People,  what  voice 
can  be?  None,  my  fellow-citizens,  absolutely  none,  but  that  voice 
which  speaks  through  the  trumpet  of  the  conqueror. 

It  hs£  been  truly  said,  by  an  eminent  statesman,  "  that  Jif  that  which 
Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  Suprome  Oourt  has  sanctioned,  be  not 
the  law,  then  the  reign  of  the  law  has  ceased,  and  the  roign  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  has  b6^;un."  It  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  if 
that  which  Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  sano- 
tioned,  be  not  the  law,  then  has  this  Government  but  one  department, 
and  it  is  that  which  wields  the  physical  force  of  the  country.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  or  its  authority,  be  taken  away,  what 
remains  ?  Force,  and  nothing  but  force,  if  the  Union  is  to  continue 
at  all.  The  world  knows  of  no  other  powers  of  Government,  than  the 
power  of  the  law,  sostained  hj  public  opinion^  and  the  power  of  the 
iword^  sustained  by  the  arm  that  wields  it.  I  hold  it,  Sir,  to  be  iree 
from  all  doubt,  that  wherever  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  destroy  this 
Union,  if  it  is  imder  the  direction  of  ordinary  understanding,  it  will 
begin  by  prostrating  the  influence  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


102.  THE  OONSirrCTION  Of  THB  UNITBD  SIATIB  NOT  AN  EXPEKHIBNT,  183T.— 

Hugh  S.  Legari.    Bom  in  SoiUk  Carolina,  1797;  died,  ia43. 

Ws  are  told  that  our  Constitution — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — is  a  mere  experiment.  Su:,  I  deny  it  utterly;  and  he  that 
says  80  shows  me  that  he  has  ather  not  studied  at  all,  or  studied  to 
very  little  purpose,  the  history  and  genius  of  our  institutions.  The 
great  cause  of  their  prosperous  results  —  a  cause  which  every  one  of 
the  many  attempts  sbce  vainly  made  to  imitate  them,  on  tlus  conti- 
nent or  in  Europe,  only  demonstrates  the  more  clearly — is  precisely 
the  contrary.  It  is  because  our  &thers  made  no  experiments,  and  had 
no  experiments  to  make,  that  their  work  has  stood.  They  were 
forced,  by  a  violation  of  Iheir  historical,  hereditary  rights  under  the 
old  oommon  law  of  their  race,  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
mother  oountiy.  But  the  whole  constitution  of  society  in  the  States, 
the  ^reat  body  and  bulk  of  their  public  law,  with  all  its  maxims  and 
principles,  —  in  short,  all  that  is  republican  in  our  institutions, — 
remained,  after  the  Revolution,  and  remains  now,  with  some  very 
subordinate  modifications,  what  it  was  from  the  beginning. 

Our  written  constitutions  do  nothing  but  consecrate  and  fortify  the 
**  plain  rules  of  ancient  liberty,"  handed  down  with  Ma^;na  Charta, 
from  the  earliest  history  of  our  race.     It  is  not  a  piece  of  paper,  Sir, 
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it  IB  D0(  a  few  abetnMstioDB  eogroflied  on  parohmait,  that  make  free 
Govenuneiits.  No,  Six ;  the  law  of  liberty  most  be  ioacribed  on  the 
heart  of  the  citizen :  ths  wokp,  if  I  may  use  the  ezpfOHon  withoot 
irrevereDoe,  must  bboomb  vusaH.  Yoa  most  have  a  whole  People 
tndned,  disciplined  bred,  —  yea,  and  bom,  —  as  our  &theiB  were,  to 
institutions  like  ours.  Before  the  Colonies  existed,  the  Petition  of 
Bights,  that  Magna  Oharta  of  a  more  enlightened  age,  had  been  pre- 
sented,  in  1628,  by  Lord  Coke  and  his  immortal  compeers.  Our 
founders  brought  it  with  them,  and  we  have  not  gone  one  step  beyond 
them.  They  brought  these  maxims  of  eiyil  Hberty,  not  in  thdr 
libraries,  h\x€  in  their  souls ;  not  as  philoe(^hical  prattle,  not  a^ 
barren  generalities,  but  as  rules  of  conduct ;  as  a  symbol  of  pnblic 
duty  and  private  right,  to  be  adhered  to  with  religious  fidelity ;  and 
the  very  first  pilgrim  that  set  his  foot  upon  the  rode  of  Plyraoath 
stepped  forth  a  liyino  constitution,  armed  at  all  points  to  de^d  and 
to  perpetuate  the  li|36rty  to  which  he  had  deyoted  his  whole  being. 


163.  EMOTIONS  ON  RETURNINa  TO  THS  X7NITSD  STATES,  1837.— £^artf. 

Sib,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  my  countTy  with  the  rap- 
ture which  I  habitually  fed  when  I  contemplate  her  marvellous  histoiy. 
But  this  I  will  say,  —  that,  on  my  return  to  it,  after  an  absence  of 
only  four  years,  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  ail  I  saw  and  all  I  heard. 
What  is  to  be  compared  with  it  ?  I  found  New  York  grown  jsp  to 
almost  double  its  former  size,  with  the  fdr  of  a  great  capital,  instead  of 
a  mere  flourishing  conunercial  town,  as  I  had  known  it.  I  listened  to 
accounts  of  voyages  of  a  thousand  miles  in  magnificent  steamboats  on  the 
waters  of  those  great  lakes,  which,  but  the  other  day,  I  left  sleeping 
in  the  primeval  silence  of  nature,  in  the  recesses  of  a  vast  wilderness ; 
and  I  felt  that  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  majesty  in  this  irresistible 
onward  march  of  a  race,  created,  as  I  believe,  and  elected,  to  possess 
and  people  a  Continent,  which  belong  to  fow  other  objects,  eidier  of 
the  moral  or  material  world. 

We  may  become  so  much  accustomed  to  such  things  that  they  shaD 
make  as  little  impression  upon  our  minds  as  the  glories  of  the  Heavens 
above  us;  but,  looking  on  them,  lately,  as  with  the  eye  of  the  stranger, 
I  folt,  what  a  recent  English  traveller  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that, 
far  from  being  without  poetry,  as  some  have  vainly  alleged,  our  whole 
cotmtry  is  one  great  poem.  Sir,  it  is  so ;  and  if  there  be  a  man  that 
can  think  of  what  is  doing,  in  all  parts  of  this  most  blessed  of  all 
lands,  to  embeUish  and  advance  it,  —  who  can  contemplate  that  living 
mass  of  intelligence,  activity  and  improvement,  as  it  rolls  on,  in  its 
sure  and  steady  progress,  to  the  uttermost  extremities  of  the  West, — 
who  can  see  scenes  of  savage  desolation  transformed,  almost  with  the 
suddenness  of  enchantment,  into  those  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty, 
crowned  with  flourishing  cities,  filled  with  the  noblest  of  all  popula- 
tions,—  if  there  be  a  man,  I  say,  that  can  witness  all  this,  passing 
under  his  very  eyes,  without  feeling  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his 
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imagiiiatioii  wanned  and  tnnsportod  by  it,  be  sore,  Sir,  that  the 
raptures  of  song  exist  not  for  him ;  he  would  listen  in  Tain  to  Taaso  or 
Camoens,  telling  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  knights  and  crusaders,  or  of  the 
disooTery  and  conquest  of  another  hemisphere. 


164.  nr  WAJOB,  OW  FBOaEOUHNO  tSE  WAB,  ins.— JTmryCtay. 

Whek  the  administration  was  striving,  by  the  operation  of  peaceful 
measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain  back  to  a  sense  of  justice,  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  opposition  were  for  old-fiushioned  war.  And,  now  they 
have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly  shocked,  and 
all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless  inhalntants  of  the 
adjoining  Provinces.  What  does  a  state  of  war  present  ?  The  united 
enerpes  of  one  People  arrayed  against  the  combined  energies  of 
another ;  a  conflict  in  which  each  party  ums  to  inflict  all  the  injuiy 
it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property,  and  citizens 
of  the  other,  —  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  mitigated  war,  practised 
by  civilized  Nations.  The  Gentlemen  would  not  touch  the  continental 
ptovinces  of  the  enen^ ;  nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Lidies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  the 
seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty 
must  not  be  attacked,  for  the  learned  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong. 
Indeed,  Sir,  I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make  war,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  honorable  Gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admiralty, 
who  authorize  and  regulate  the  practice  of  impressment ! 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the  necessity 
of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have  been 
less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  is  not 
because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element, 
organization,  discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties, 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  other,  almost 
everythii^  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the  consolation 
that  our  country  abounds  with  the  ridiest  materials,  and  that  in  no 
instance,  when  engaged  in  action,  have  our  arms  been  tarnished. 

An  honorable  peace  is  attainable  only  by  an  eflScient  war.  My 
plan  would  be,  to  call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  country,  give 
them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and  negoti- 
ate the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at  Halifax.  We  are  told  that 
England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  Nation,  which,  disdaining  to  wait  fer 
danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is,  we  once  triumphed 
over  her ;  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the  councils  of  timidity  and  despair, 
we  shall  again  prevail.  In  such  a  cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence, 
we  must  come  out  crowned  with  success ;  but,  if  we  fidl,  let  us  Mi  like 
men,  —  lash  ourselves  to  our  gallant  tars,  and  expure  together  in  one 
common  stru^le,  fighting  &r  vbeb  ibadb  and  eiAioDr's  biohtb  ! 
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16(.  DETEKCX  Of  JETEBBSON,  1818.  ^JTMiry  Cltj^, 

Nbzt  to  the  notice  which  the  oppodtion  has  found  itself  called  upon 
to  bestow  upon  the  French  emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia, 
formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  has  never  for  a  moment  &iled 
to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  lespectfol  attention.  An  honoraUe 
gentleman  firom  Massachusetts,  of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  beoomes 
necessary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  take  some  notaoe, 
has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Neither  his  retirement 
from  public  office,  his  eminent  services,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can 
exempt  this  patriot  irom  the  coarse  assaults  of  party  malevolence. 
No,  Sir !  In  1801,  he  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usurpataon  the 
violated  Constitution  of  his  country,  —  and  that  is  his  crime.  He  pre- 
served that  instrument,  in  form,  and  substance,  and  spirit,  a  precioua 
inheritance  for  generations  to  come, — and  for  this  he  can  i^ver  be  for- 
given. How  vain  and  impotent  is  party  rage,  directed  against  such  a 
man  !  He  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence,  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  his  own  &vonte  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted,  by  the  serenity  of 
his  mind  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the  malig- 
nant pasdons  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his  own  beloved 
Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  agunst  its  ades, 
than  is  this  illustrious  man,  by  the  bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack, 
let  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
have  been  compelled  to  allude  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of 
his  abused  ancestors,  —  when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion, 
or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  cer- 
tain junto,  —  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his 
memory  honored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties 
of  the  People,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back 
to  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history  ! 


IM.  MHHART  insubordination,  1819.—fl<nry  Clof. 

Wb  are  fighting  a  great  moral  battie,  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in  fixed 
attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  gadng  with 
oontempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy ;  tiie  other  portbn,  with  hope, 
with  confidence,  and  with  affection.  Everywhere  tiie  black  cloud  of 
legitimacy  is  suspended  over  the  world,  save  only  one  bri|^t  spot, 
which  breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  West,  to  en- 
lighten, and  animate,  and  gladden,  the  human  heart.  Obscure  that 
by  the  downfall  of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  enshroudod  in  a 
pall  of  universal  darkness.  To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the  hi^ 
privilege  of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fair  character 
and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do  you  expect  to  execute  this  high  trust, 
by  trampling,  or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  rights  of  the  People  ?  by  exhibiting  examples  of 
inhumamty,  and  crudty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the  minions  of  despot- 
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ism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  iihe  mzare  of  Pensaoola,  bow  did  they 
olMuUe,aiMi  ohide  the  admiren  of  our  institatioDB,  tauntiiigly  pointing 
to  the  demonstntkm  of  a  spirit  of  injnslioe  and  aggrandizement  made 
by  OUT  oonntry,  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  negotia^on !  Behold, 
nid  they,  the  oondoot  of  thoee  who  are  constantly  reproiuhin^  Eangs ! 
Yoa  saw  how  thoee  admirers  were  astounded  and  hung  their  hei^. 
You  saw,  too,  when  that  illustrious  man  who  prendee  over  us  adopted 
his  pacific,  moderate,  and  just  course,  how  they  once  more  lifted  up 
theur  heads,  with  exultation  and  delight  beaming  in  their  countenances. 
And  yoa  saw  how  those  minions  themselves  were  finally  compelled  to 
unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed  upon  our  Qovemment.  Beware 
how  yoa  fiirfeit  this  exalted  character !  Beware  how  yon  f^ve  a  &tal 
suction,  in  this  in&nt  period  of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  twonaoore 
years  old,  to  military  insubordination  !  Remember  that  Greece  had 
her  Alexander,  Bome  her  Caesar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her 
Bonaparte ;  and  that,  if  we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split, 
we  must  avoid  their  errors. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the  awfiil  isthmus  on 
which  we  stand.  They  mav  bear  down  all  opposition ;  they  may  even 
vote  the  General*  the  pubUc  thanks ;  they  may  carry  him  triumph- 
antly thiou^  this  House.  But,  if  they  do,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordination,  a  triumph  of 
the  military  over  the  civil  authority,  a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this 
House,  a  triumph  over  the  Constitution  of  the  land.  And  I  pray  most 
devoutJy  to  Heaven,  that  it  may  not  prove,  in  its  ultimate  efieots  and 
consequences,  a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  People ! 


Ifl7.  THB  HOBUESI  FUBLIO  VIBTUE,  1841.  ~  ITenry  Clay. 

There  is  a  sort  of  courage,  which,  I  firankly  confess  it,  I  do  not 
possess, — a  boldness  to  which  I  dare  not  aspire,  a  valor  which  I  cannot 
covet     I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  wel&re  and  hap- 

?ine8s  of  my  countnr.  That,  I  cannot, — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do. 
cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested — a  power 
conferred,  not  fi)r  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  at^prandicement,  but 
£ir  my  country's  good — to  check  her  onvrard  march  to  greatness  and 
g^ry.  I  have  not  courage  enough.  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I 
would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  threat,  lie  down,  and 
place  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and 
happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different  from  that  which 
a  man  may  display  in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Per- 
sonal or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher  and  nobler 
courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  saorifioe 
to  his  country's  good. 

Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes 
impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.      It  is  the  greatest 

*Genend  Jaoluon. 
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oooragetobeabletobear  fiieimpataticmof  theivaDto^  But 

pride,  TBOstj,  egodsm,  so  niumimMe  and  ofoinTd  in  priyato  li&,  are 
vices  wfaidi  parteke  of  the  eharaoter  of  crimeB,  in  tbe  eondnot  of  poMie 
affiura.  ■  The  ndbrtonate  victim  of  these  pafloonsoamiot  aee  beyond  tlie 
little,  petty,  oomtemptible  eiide  of  his  own  peraoDil  interests.  All  lus 
tfaoQg^ts  are  withdrawn  fiom  kis  eonntry,  and  oonoanlrated  on  his  eon- 
ffistency,  his  irmnesB,  himsdf  1  The  high,  the  exalted,  the  raUime 
emotioDSof  a  palriotisni  which,  soaring  towards  Heaven,  rises  &r  above 
all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  sool-tiaiispcwt- 
ing  thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's  oomitry,  are  never  felt 
in  his  impenetiable  bosom.  That  patnotism  wliich,  oatdiinff  its  inspir- 
ations from  the  immortal  God,  and,  leaving  at  an  immeasaraUe  distuoe 
below  all  lesser,  grovelling,  personal  interests  and  feelings,  ammatas 
and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-saciifice,  of  vakr,  of  devotion,  and  of 
death  itself, — that  is  public  virtue ;  that  is  the  noblest,  the  sobtimest 
of  all  public  virtoes  i 

168.  TEE.  EXPUNGINO  RESOLmON,  1837.— flenry  Cla^. 

The  Senate  having,  in  1834,  passed  resolotions  to  the  effect  that  President  Jackson  had 
assumed  and  exeroiaed  poven  not  granted  by  the  Gonstitation,  notice  was  giren  of  a  motion 
to  expunge  the  same,  which  motion  was  taken  np  and  carried  in  1837,  when  the  tDm^aoSj  oi  the 
Senate  Was  of  a  different  party  complexion. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been  ?  Can  jou 
eradicate  from  memory  and  fiK)m  history  the  fact  that,  in  March,  ISM, 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  resolution 
which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked  object  to 
arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past  which  has 
been  denied  to  Omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  mtend  to  thrust  your 
hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply-rooted  convictions 
which  are  there  ?  Or,  is  it  your  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us  ? 
You  cannot  stigmatize  us ! 

«  Ko'or  yet  did  base  diafaonor  Uni  our  moM.*' 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing  aloft  tlie 
shield  of  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efforts  are  impo- 
tent, and  Y(fi  defy  all  your  power ! 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate,  or  needlessly  waste  my  brea& 
in  fruitless  exertions  ?  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one  of 
urgency,  too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done,  —  that  foul  deed,  which,  like 
the  stain  on  the  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  "will 
never  wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before 
you ;  and,  like  other  skilftd  executioners,  do  it  quickly.  And,  when 
you  have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the  People,  and  tell  them  what 
glorious  honors  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country.  Tell  them 
that  you  have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  lights  that 
ever  burnt  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have 
silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defence  of 
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tbe  OboBtitation,  and  Uiai  yoa  ha^  hravdy  spiked  Uie  oaniioii.  Tdl 
tbem  that,  henoefonrard,  no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageooB  act  aoj 
President  may  perfem,  yoa  have  fbrerer  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth 
of  the  Senate.  TeU  them  tiiat  he  may  ftarlessly  aaermne  what  power 
he  pleases,  —  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  PnUio  Purse,  oom- 
mand  a  military  detaohmoat  to  enter  the  haUa  of  the  Oapitol,  ovorawe 
Congress,  trample  down  the  Constitution,  and  rase  every  bulwark  of 
fireedom,  —  but  that  the  Soiate  must  stand  mute,  in  nlent  snbmisBion, 
and  not  dare  to  lift  an  opposing  vmoe ;  that  it  must  wait  until  a  House 
of  Bepreeentatives,  humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority  of 
it  composed  of  tbe  pariasans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles  of 
impeachment.  Tell  them,  finally,  that  you  haye  restored  the  ^orioos 
doetrine  of  paasiye  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  and,  Tdien  you  have 
told  them  this,  if  the  People  do  not  sweep  you  from  your  places  with 
their  indignation,  I  harve  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  American  free- 
men! 

149.  OSr  BBOOONIZENa  THB  INDXPSNDBNCB  01  QBEECE,  182A.~C£ay. 

Arb  we  80  low,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that  we  may  not  express  our 
horror,  articulate  our  detwtation,  of  the  most  brutal  and  atrocious  war 
that  ever  sttdned  earth,  or  shocked  high  Heaven,  with  the  ferocious  deeds 
of  a  iH^ital  soldiery,  set  on  by  the  clergy  and  followers  of  a  fiinatical  and 
inimical  religion,  rioting  in  excess  of  blood  and  butchery,  at  the  mere 
details  of  which  the  heart  sickens  ?  If  the  great  mass  of  Christendom  can 
look  ooolly  and  calmly  on,  while  all  this  is  perpetrated  on  a  Christian 
People,  in  their  own  vicinity,  in  their  very  presence,  let  us,  at  least, 
show  that,  in  this  distant  extremity,  there  is  still  some  sensibility  and 
sympathy  for  Christian  wrongs  and  sufferings;  that  there  are  still 
feelings  which  can  kindle  into  indignation  at  the  oppression  of  a  Peo- 
ple endeared  to  us  by  every  ancient  recollection,  and  every  modem  tie ! 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  first  and  chiefly  for  Greece  that  I  wish  to  see  this 
measure  adopted.  It  will  give  them  but  little  aid,  —  that  aid  purely 
of  a  moral  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  soothingand  solacing,  in  distress,  to 
hear  the  accents  of  a  friendly  voice.  We  know  tlmi  as  a  People. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  principally  and  miunly  fi>r  America  herself,  for  the  credit 
and  character  of  our  common  country,  that  I  hope  to  see  this  resolu- 
tion paas  ;  it  is  for  our  own  unsullied  name  that  I  feel. 

What  appearance.  Sir,  on  the  page  of  history,  would  a  record  like 
this  make :  — '*  In  the  mcmth  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  1824,  while  all  European  Christendom  beheld  with  cold, 
unfeeling  apathy  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inexpressible  misery  of 
Christaan  Greece,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  —  almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest  repository 
of  human  hope  and  of  human  freedom,  the  representatives  of  a  Nation 
capable  of  bringii^  into  the  field  a  million  of  bayonets,  —  whilo  the 
freemen  of  that  Nation  were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned 
feeling,  its  fervent  prayer,  fi>r  Grecian  success ;  while  the  whole  Con- 
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tment  was  limngt  by  one  smraltaneoos  motkm,  sol^nnl  j  and  amdoosly 
sapplicatbg  and  inyoking  the  ud  of  Heaven  to  epeie  Greece,  and  to 
invigorate  her  arms;  while  temples  and  senato-hooses  were  all  resound- 
ing with  one  burst  of  generous  sympathy ;  — in  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
and  Saviour,  —  that  Saviour  alike  of  Christian  Greeoe  and  of  os,  — a 
propositdon  was  ofifeied  in  the  American  Congress,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  oon&on,  with  an  ezpression 
of  our  good  wishes  and  our  sympathies ; — and  it  was  rejected !  "  Go 
home,  if  you  dare, — go  home,  if  you  can, — to  your  constituents,  and  tell 
them  that  you  voted  it  down !  Meet,  if  you  dare,  the  appalling  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  s^t  you  here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank 
from  the  deolaratbn  of  your  own  sentiments ;  that,  you  cannot  tell 
how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescribable  apprehension, 
some  indefinable  danger,  affirighted  you ;  that  the  spectres  of  cuneters, 
and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  you,  and  alarmed  you ;  and, 
that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble  feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  lib- 
erty, by  National  independence,  and  by  humanity !  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  this 
House. 

♦ 

m.  ON  THE  FBOSPECT  OP  WAB,  ISll.— John  C.  Calhoun,    £om,  1782;  di«i,1850. 

We  are  told  of  the  danger  of  war.  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
its  hazard  and  misfortune,  but  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  any  extraor- 
dinary danger  to  apprehend,  —  at  least,  none  to  warrant  an  aoquies- 
cence  in  the  injuries  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  no 
war  would  be  less  dangerous  to  internal  peace,  or  the  safety  of  tiie 
country. 

In  speaking  of  Canada,  the  gentleman  from  Yirginia  introduced  the 
name  of  Montgomery  with  much  fooling  and  interest  Sir,  there  is 
danger  in  that  name  to  the  gentleman's  argument.  It  is  sacred  to 
heroism !  It  is  indignant  of  sulnnission !  It  calls  our  memory  back 
to  the  time  of  our  Ilevolulion, —  to  the  Congress  of  1774  and  1775. 
Suppose  a  speaker  of  that  day  had  risen  and  urged  all  the  arguments 
which  we  have  heard  on  this  occasion :  had  told  that  Congress,  **  Your 
contest  is  about  the  right  of  laying  a  tax ;  the  attempt  on  Canada  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  war  wm  be  expensive ;  dai^ffer  and  devasta- 
tion wUl  overspread  our  country,  and  the  power  of  ^reat  Britain  is 
irresistible  "  ?  With  what  sentiment,  think  you,  would  such  doctrines 
have  been  received  ?  Happy  for  us,  they  had  no  force  at  that  period 
of  our  country's  glory.  Hsd  such  been  acted  on,  this  hall  would  never 
have  witnessed  a  great  People  convened  to  deliberate  for  the  ^neral 
good ;  a  mighty  Empire,  with  prouder  prospects  than  any  Natacm  the 
sun  ever  shone  on,  would  not  have  risen  in  the  West  No !  we  would 
have  been  vile,  subjected  Colonies ;  eovemed  by  that  imperious  rod 
which  Britain  holds  over  her  distant  Provinces. 

The  Gentleman  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  what  he  calls  our  hatred 
to  Engknd.     He  asks,  How  can  we  hate  the  country  of  Locke,  of 
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NewtOD,  Hampden  and  Chaiham ;  a  ooontry  having  &e  same  language 
and  oastoms  mik  ouiaelTeB,  and  descended  from  a  common  anoestr j  ? 
Sir,  the  ]xwb  of  human  affeotioiis  are  steady  and  nni^Mrm.  If  we  have 
80  much  to  attach  ns  to  that  ooontry,  poweiftd,  indeed,  mnst  be  the 
caose  whidi  has  overpowered  it  Yes,  Sir ;  there  is  a  cause  strong 
eooQ^  Not  that  occoltf  courtly  affection  which  he  has  suj^MMsed  to 
be  entertained  for  France ;  bat  continued  and  unprovoked  insult  and 
injury, — a  cause  so  manifest,  that  the  Gentleman  had  to  exert  nrach 
ingenuity  to  overlook  it.  But,  in  his  eaoer  admiration  of  that  coun- 
try, he  has  not  been  sufficiently  piarded  in  his  argnm^t  Haa  he 
rejected  on  the  cause  of  that  admiration  ?  Has  he  examined  the  rea- 
sons of  our  high  regard  for  her  Chatham  ?  It  Is  his  ardent  patriot- 
ism ;  his  heroic  courage,  which  could  not  brook  the  least  insult  or 
injury  offered  to  his  country,  but  thou^t  that  her  interest  and  honor 
oi:^t  to  be  vindicated,  be  the  hazard  and  expense  what  they  might. 
I  hope,  when  we  are  called  on  to  admire,  we  shall  also  be  asked  to 
imitate. 


in.  AOAIKSr  THE  70BCE  BILL,  1833.  —  John  C.  Calkoun, 

It  is  said  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be 
enforced.  T%«  law  must  be  enforced/  The  imperial  edict  must  he 
executed  I  It)  is  under  sodi  sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  with- 
out looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in  the  practical 
exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and  despotic  acts  ever  have  been 
covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this  that  cast  Daniel  into  the  lions' 
den,  and  the  three  Innocents  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the  same 
sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and  Caligula  were  executed.  The 
Icna  must  be  enforced/  Yes,  the  act  imposing  the  tea-tax  "  must  be 
executed."  Hiis  was  the  very  argument  which  impelled  Iiord  North 
and  his  administration  in  that  mad  career  which  forever  separated  us 
from  the  British  Crown.  Under  a  similar  sophistry,  "  that  reli^on 
must  be  protected,"  how  many  massacres  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
how  many  martyrs  have  been  tied  to  the  stake !  What !  acting  on 
this  vague  abstraction,  aro  you  propared  to  enforce  a  law,  without  con* 
sidering  whether  it  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional ?  Will  you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  is 
not  wanted  ?  He  who  earns  the  money,  who  digs  it  from  the  earth 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it,  against  the  universe* 
No  one  has  a  right  to  touch  it  without  his  conaent,  except  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  only  to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants ;  —  to  take 
more  is  robbery ;  and  you  propose  by  this  bill  to  enforce  robbery  by 
murder.  Yes !  to  this  result  you  must  come,  by  this  miseraUe  soph- 
istry, this  vague  abstraction  of  enforoing  the  law,  without  a  regard  to 
the  fbct  whether  the  law  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional ! 

In  the  same  spirit  we  aro  told  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
without  r^ard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it  pnxxMed  to  preserve  the 
21 


Union?  By  fbroe.  Does  any  man,  in  hiB  senaes,  believe  that  tUi 
beautiftd  stroetiire,  this  harmonioiis  a^^^regate  of  States,  jHtxlnoed  by 
the  joint  consent  of  all,  can  be  pres^yed  by  foroe?  Its  very  intro- 
duction ivould  be  the  certain  destraotion  of  this  Federal  Union.  No^ 
no  I  You  cannot  keep  the  States  united  in  their  constitutional  and  &d* 
oral  bonds  by  fi>rce.  Has  reason  fled  &om  our  borders  ?  Have  we 
ceased  to  reflect  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you,  plidnly,  that  the  Bill,  should  it  pass, 
cannot  be  enforced.  It  will  prove  only  a  blot  upon  your  statute-book, 
a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  American  Senate.  I 
repeat  that  it  will  not  be  executed ;  it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of 
the  People,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  approach  of  despotism.  The 
country  has  sunk  into  avarice  and  political  corruption,  from  which 
nothing  can  arouse  it  but  some  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  jfoUy  and  madness,  such  as  that  now  under  consideration. 


172.    THE  FUBSE  AND  THE  SWORD,  1830. ~/b*n  C.  CallUntn. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  better  days  of  the  Eepublic,  when,  to  dbow 
what  ought  to  be  done,  was  to  insure  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
I^iose  days  have  passed  away,  I  fear,  forever.  A  power  has  risen  up 
in  the  Oovemment  greater  than  the  People  themselves,  consisting  of 
many,  and  various,  and  powerful  interests,  combined  into  one  mass, 
and  held  together  by  ^e  cohesive  power  of  the  vast  surplus  in  the 
banks.  This  mighty  comlnnation  will  be  opposed  to  any  change ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  such  is  its  influence,  no  measure  to  which  it  is 
opposed  can  become  a  law,  however  expedient  and  necessary;  and  that 
the  public  money  will  remam  in  their  possession,  to  be  disposed  of,  not 
as  the  public  interest,  but  as  theirs,  may  dictate.  The  time,  indeed, 
seems  &st  approaching,  when  no  kw  can  p«uBS,  nor  any  honor  can  be  con- 
ferred, from  die  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  tide-waiter,  without  the  assent 
of  this  powerful  and  interested  combination,  which  is  steadily  beooming 
the  Government  itself,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the 
People.  Nay,  I  fear  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  I  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  flite  of  this  measure,  as  the  test  whether  we  are  or  not. 

I£  nothing  should  be  done,  —  if  the  money  which  justly  belcxigs  to 
the  People  m  left  where  it  is,  with  the  many  and  overwhehning  objec- 
tions to  it, — the  &ct  will  prove  that  a  great  and  radical  change  has  been 
effected ;  that  the  Government  is  subverted;  that  the  authority  of  the 
People  is  suppressed  by  a  union  of  the  banks  and  the  Executive,  —  a 
union  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Church  and  State, 
against  which  the  Constitution  has  so  jealously  guarded.  It  would  be 
the  announcement  of  a  state  of  things,  iVom  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
there  can  be  no  recovery, — a  state  of  boundleas  corruption,  and  the 
lowest  and  basest  subserviency.  It  seems  to  be  the  oi^er  of  Provi- 
dence that,  with  the  exception  of  these,  a  People  may  recover  from 
any  other  evil.  Piracy,  robbery,  and  violence  of  every  description, 
may,  as  history  proves,  be  succeeded  by  virtue,  patriotism,  and  nataon- 
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•1  greatnesB ;  bat  where  is  Um  example  to  be  found  of  a  degenerate, 
oormpt,  and  sabeeryient  People,  who  haye  ever  recovered  their  virtue 
and  pabriotism  ?  Their  doom  has  ever  been  the  lowest  state  of  wreteh- 
ednesB  and  misery:  scorned,  trodden  down,  and  obliterated  forever 
liom  the  list  of  nations !  May  Heaven  grant  that  such  may  never  be 
our  doom! 


173.    HBSUTT  the  MSED  OV  IlfTELIJGlSNOS,  1848 John  C.  Calhoun. 

SociETT  can  no  more  exist  without  Government,  in  one  form  or 
another,  than  man  without  society.  It  is  the  political,  then,  which 
includes  the  social,  that  is  his  natural  state.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
his  Creator  formed  him,  into  which  he  is  impelled  irresistibly,  and  in 
which  only  his  race  can  exist,  and  all  his  faculties  be  fully  developed. 
Soch  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form  of  Govem- 
m«it,  is  better  than  anarchy ;  and  that  individual  liberty,  or  freedom, 
must  be  subordinate  to  wl^tever  power  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
Bocicty  against  anarchy  within,  or  destruction  from  without ;  for  the 
eafbty  and  well-being  dT  society  are  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty, 
as  the  safety  and  w3l-being  of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals ;  and, 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society 
n  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  Government  has 
no  right  to  control  individual  liberlh^,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  well-bdng  of  society,  ^ch  is  the  boundary  which  separ- 
ates the  power  of  Cravemment,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  or  sub- 
ject, in  Ihe  political  state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  —  ^e  only  one  in  whidi  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies. 

It  follows,  from  all  this,  that  the  quantum  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  individuals,  instead  of  being 
equal  in  all  cases,  must,  necessarily,  be  very  unequal  among  different 
people,  according  to  their  different  conditions.  For,  just  in  proportion 
as  a  People  are  ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violence 
within  and  danger  without,  the  power  necessary  for  Government  to 
possess,  in  order  to  preserve  society  against  anarchy  and  destruction, 
becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  individual  liberty  less  and  less,  until 
the  lowest  condition  is  reached,  when  absolute  and  despotic  power  b^ 
comes  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Gbvemment,  and  individcud  liberty 
extinct.  So,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  People  rise  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  the  more^  perfectly  they  be- 
come aoqiiainted  with  the  nature  of  Government,  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  ordered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  less  the 
tendency  to  violence  and  disorder  within  and  danger  from  abroad, 
the  power  necessary  for  Government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  having 
the  same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  those  who 
hold  that  they  are  all  bom  free  and  equal,  liberty  is  the  noble  and 
highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  development,  combined 
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mtk  favoirable  oiieaniataiieeB.  lasiead,  then,  of  liberty  and  eqoalkj 
being  bom  witk  man^-^  instead  of  all  men*  and  all  daaeeB  and  deaodp- 
tions,  being  equally  entitled  to  tb«m, — tbey  are  hi|^  prioea  to  be  won  ; 
and  are»  in  their  moat  perfect  state,  not  only  the  hi^iest  reward  that 
can  be  bestowed  <hi  our  nee,  but  the  most  diffionlt  to  be  won,  and, 
when  won,  the  most  difficult  to  be  preserved. 


174.    POPULAR  INTEREST  m  ELECTIONS.  —  Geo.  MeDnffie. 

Qwrge  McBtifBie,  a  distlngalshed  citizen  of  Sonth  Can^izm,  studied  law  wiOi  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, and  entered  Oongresa  in  1821,  where  he  gained  great  Tepaiatioa  aa  a  Spealcor.  Hie  stjle 
Of  elocution  was  passionate  and  impetaoua.    He  died  In  1851. 

We  have  been  frequently  told  that  the  fanner  should  attend  to  his 
plough,  and  the  mechudo  to  his  handicraft,  during  the  canvass  fi>r  the 
Presidency.  Sir,  a  more  dangerous  doctrine  eoiud  not  be  inculcated. 
If  there  is  any  spectacle  from  the  contemplation  of  whidli  I  would 
shrink  with  peculiar  horror,  it  would  be  that  of  ihe  great  mass  of  the 
American  People  sunk  into  a  profound  apathy  on  the  subject  of  their 
highest  political  interests.  Such  a  spectacle  would  be  more  portentous, 
to  the  eye  of  intelligentpatriotism,  than  all  the  monsters  of  the  earth, 
and  fiery  ugns  of  the  Heavens,  to  the  eye  of  trembling  superstition. 
If  the  Peopk  could  be  indifferent  to  the  &te  of  a  contest  for  the  Pres- 
idency, they  would  be  unvrorthy  of  freedom. 

**  Keep  &e  People  quiet !  Peace !  Peace ! "  Such  are  the  whis- 
p««  by  which  the  People  are  to  be  lulled  to  sleep,  in  the  very  crisis 
of  their  highest  concerns.  Sir,  "  you  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it 
peace!"  Peace?  T is  death!  Take  away  all  interest  from  the  Peo- 
ple in  the  election  of  their  Chief  Ruler,  and  liberty  is  no  more. 
What,  Sir,  is  to  be  the  oonaequenoe  ?  K  the  People  do  not  elect  ihe 
President,  somebody  must.  There  is  no  special  Providence  to  dedde 
the  question.  Who,  then,  is  to  make  the  election,  and  how  will  it 
operate  ?  Make  the  People  indifferent,  destroy  thdr  le^timate  influ- 
ence, and  you  communicate  a  morbid  violence  to  the  eflRnrts  of  those 
who  are  ever  ready  to  assume  the  control  of  sueh  afi^rs,  the  nteroe- 
nary  intriguers  and  interested  office-hunters  of  the  country.  Tell  me 
not.  Sir,  of  popular  violence !  Show  me  a  hundred  political  &Gtio&- 
ists,  —  men  who  look  to  the  election  of  a  President  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  their  high  or  their  low  ambition,  —  and  I  will  show  you  tiie 
very  materials  for  a  mob,  ready  for  any  desperate  adventure,  connected 
with  their  conmion  fortunes.  The  People  can  have  no  such  motives ; 
tiiey  look  only  to  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  country. 

There  was  a  law  of  Athens,  which  subjected  every  citizen  to  pun- 
ishment, who  refused  to  take  sides  in  the  political  parties  whidi  divided 
the  Republic.  It  was  founded  in  the  deepest  wis(tom.  The  ambitious 
few  will  inevitably  acquire  the  ascendency,  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affiurs,  if  the  patriotic  many,  the  People,  are  not  stimulated  and 
roused  to  a  proper  activity  and  effort.  Sir,  no  Nation  on  earth  has 
ever  exerted  so  extensive  an  influence  on  human  a&irs  as  this  will 


eartainlj  eEZttoee,  if  we  proBerve  cm  gldriona  BjBtem  of  Goyernment 
in  its  puntj.  The  liberty  of  this  conatry  ib  a  sacred  depository  —  a 
vestal  fiie,  vhieh  Piovidenoe  has  committed  to  us  finr  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  world's  last  hope.  Extinguish  it,  and  the 
earth  will  be  coveied  with  eternal  darkness.  But  onoe  pat  out  that 
fire,  and  I  **  know  not  where  is  the  Promethean  heat  which  oan  that 
li^t  relume." 

17&.    MIIJTAXTQFlIJTICATIONSDISima?   FROM  CIVIL,  1828.— JoJkn  ^er^eont 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  genius  which  constitutes  a  great 
militazy  man  is  a  very  high  quality,  and  may  be  equally  useful  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  that  it  had  a  sort  of  oniTersality  equally 
applicable  to  all  affidrs.  We  have  seen,  undoubtedly,  instances  of  a 
rare  and  wonderful  combination  of  civil  and  military  qualifications 
both  of  the  highest  order.  That  the  greatest  dvil  qualifications  may 
be  found  united  with  the  highest  military  talents,  is  what  no  one  will 
deny  who  thinks  of  Washington.  But  that  such  a  combination  is 
raze  and  extraordinary,  the  &me  of  Washington  sufficiently  attests. 
If  it  were  common,  why  was  he  so  illustrious  ? 

I  would  ask,  what  (tid  Cromwell,  with  all  his  military  genius,  do 
6r  England  ?  He  overthrew  the  Monarchy,  and  he  estabOshed  Dic- 
tatorial power  in  his  own  person.  And  what  happened  next  ?  An- 
other soldier  overthrew  the  Dictatorship,  and  restcnred  the  Monarchy. 
The  sword  e£foeted  both.  Cnmiwell  made  one  revelation ;  and  Monk 
another.  And  what  did  the  People  of  England  gain  by  it? 
Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing !  The  rights  and  liberties  of  English- 
men, as  they  now  exist,  vrere  settled  and  established  at  the  Revolution 
in  1688.  Now,  mark  the  difference !  By  whom  was  that  Bevolu- 
tion  begun  and  conducted?  Was  it  by  soldiers?  by  military 
genius  ?  by  the  sword  ?  No !  It  was  the  work  of  statesmen  and 
of  eminent  lawyers, —  men  never  distinguished  for  military  exploits. 
The  faeuHy  — the  dormant  fiumlty  —  may  have  existed.  That  is  what 
no  one  can  affirm  or  deny.  But  it  would  have  been  thought  an 
absurd  and  extravagant  thing  to  propose,  in  reliance  upon  this  possible 
dormant  fiiculty,  that  one  of  those  eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers 
should  be  sent,  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  command  the 
English  forces  on  the  Continent ! 

Who  achieved  the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  this  our  own 
country  ?  Washington  effected  much  in  the  field ;  but  where  were 
the  fVanklins,  the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  the  JeiSersons,  and  the 
Lees,  —  the  band  of  sages  and  patriots,  whose  memory  we  revere  ? 
They  were  assembled  in  Council.  The  heart  of  the  Revolution  beat 
in  the  Hall  of  Congress.  There  was  the  power  which,  beginning 
with  appeals  to  the  King  and  to  the  British  Nation,  at  length  made 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  world,  and  consummated  the  Revolution 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  Washington  established 
with  their  authority,  and,  luring  theur  commission,  supported  by 
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'  arms.  And  vhat  has  tins  band  of  pstriotey  of  sages,  and  of  states- 
men, ^yen  to  ns  ?  Not  what  Giosar  rare  to  Borne ;  not  what  Crom- 
well g&ye  to  En^and,  oc  Napoleon  to  Franoe :  thej  established  lor  as 
the  great  principles  of  ciyil,  political,  and  rdigioas  liberty,  upon  the 
strong  foundatioDS  on  irhldi  thej  Lave  hitherto  stood.  There  may 
have  been  military  d^woity  in  Gonmss ;  bat  can  any  one  deny  that 
it  is  to  the  wisdom  of  sages,  Washingfam  being  one,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  signal  blesmngs  we  enjoy  ? 


176.    0PP06ITI0N  TO  MOOOYEBlSiSXST,  mi.  —  freMer. 

All  the  evils  which  a£9iet  the  country  are  imputed  to  oppositioo. 
It  is  said  to  be  owing  to  oppodtion  that  the  war  became  necessary,  and 
owing  to  oppotttion,  also,  that  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  no  bett^ 
success.  This,  Sir,  is  no  new  strain.  It  has  been  sonff  a  thousand 
times.  It  is  the  constant  tune  of  every  weak  and  wid^ed  adminis- 
tration. What  minister  ever  yet  acknowledged  that  the  eyils  which 
fell  on  his  coontiy  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  inca^ 
pacity,  his  own  folly,  or  his  own  corruption  ?  What  pofisesscff  of 
political  power  ever  yet  foiled  to  charge  tiie  mischiefo  reraltii^  firom 
his  own  measures  upon  those  who  had  uidformly  opposed  those  meas- 
ures? The  people  of  the  United  States  may  well  remember  the 
administration  of  Lord  North.  He  lost  America  to  his  country,  yet 
he  could  fold  pretences  for  throwing  the  odium  upon  his  Oj^nents. 
He  could  throw  it  upon  those  who  had  forewarned  him  of  conse- 
quences, and  who  had  <^[^xw6d  him,  at  every  stage  of  his  disastrous 
policy,  with  all  the  force  of  truth,  reason  and  talent.  It  was  not  his 
own  weakness,  his  own  ambition,  his  own  love  of  arbitrary  power,  that 
disa£fected  the  Colonies.  It  was  not  the  Tea  Act,  the  Stamn  Act, 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  severed  the  empire  of  Britain.  O,  no ! 
It  was  owing  to  no  foult  of  Administration.  It  was  the  work  of 
Opposition.  It  was  the  impertinent  boldness  of  Chatham,  the  idle 
declamation  of  Fox,  the  unseasonable  sarcasm  of  Barr6.  lliese  men, 
and  men  like  them,  would  not  join  the  minister  in  his  American  war. 
They  would  not  give  the  name  and  character  of  wisdom  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  extreme  of  folly.  They  would  not  pronounce  those 
measures  just  and  honorable  which  th^  principles  led  them  to  con- 
demn. They  declared  the  minister's  war  to  be  wanton.  They  fore- 
saw its  end,  and  pointed  it  out  plainly,  both  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
country.  He  declared  theur  opposition  to  be  selfish  and  foctious.  He 
persisted  in  his  course ;  and  the  result  is  in  history. 

Important  as  I  deem  it,  Sir,  to  discuss,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the 
policy  of  the  measures  at  present  pursued,  it  is  still  more  important 
to  maintain  the  ri^t  of  such  discussion  in  its  fuU  and  just  extent. 
Sentiments  lately  i^rung  up,  and  now  growing  popular,  render  it 
necessary  to  be  explicit  on  this  point.  It  is  the  ancient  and  constitu- 
tional right  of  this  people  to  canvass  public  measures,  and  the  merits 
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tf  pnUio  men.  It  is  a  home-bred  ri^t,  a  fireside  privilege.  It  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cotti^e  and  cabin,  in  £e  Nation. 
It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy.  It  is  as  undoubted  as  the 
light  of  breathing  the  air  and  walking  on  the  earth.  Belon^g  to 
private  life  as  a  ri^t,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty ;  and  it  is 
the  last  duty  which  those  whose  representative  I  am  shall  find  me 
to  abandon.  This  hi^  constitutional  privilege  I  shall  defend  and 
exercise  within  this  House,  and  without  this  House,  and  in  all  phioes ; 
in  time  of  war,  m  lame  oi  peace,  and  at  all  times.  Living,  I  will 
assert  it ;  dying,  I  wiU  assert  it ;  and,  should  I  leave  no  other  legacy  to 
ny  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  leave  them  the  inheritance 
of  free  prindides,  and  the  example  of  a  manly,  independent,  and 
ccmstitatknal  defence  of  them  I 


m.  IfOKAI.  VOBOB  AflAINSr  PHYSICAL,  Jjlv.  10, 18SS.  —  IFetertr. 

TvR  time  has  been.  Sir,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  sub- 
sidies, were  the  principal  reliances,  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  hap- 
pily £>r  mankind,  there  has  come  a  great  change  m  this  respect 
Moral  causes  come  into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of 
knowledge  is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  dvuiz^  world 
is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already 
able  to  oppose  the  most  fi)rmidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
injustice  and  oppression ;  and,  as  it  grows  more  intelligent,  and  more 
intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  fi)Tmidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by 
military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  dastic,  irrepress- 
ible, and  mvulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  war&re.  It  is  that 
impassable,  unextinffuishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary 
rule,  whidi,  like  Milton's  angels, 

••  Vital  in  every  part, 
Cumot,  bat  by  annihilating,  die.** 

Untn  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  in  vain  for  power  to  talk 
either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated, 
what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces 
overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in 
the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  tri- 
umphs, in  a  cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the 
civUized  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it  b  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  pros- 
trate Nation  has  Mien  before  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests,  and 
confiscation,  and  execution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  national 
existence.  There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists,  to  check  the  glory  of 
these  triumphs.  It  follows  Uie  conqueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of 
his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that  Europe,  though 
sOent,  is  yet  indignant ;  it  shows  him  that  the  sceptre  of  his  victory 
is  a  barren  sceptre, — that  it  shall  confer  neither  poy  nor  honor,  but 
shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.     In  the  midst  of  his  exulta- 
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tion,  it  pieroes  his  ear  with  the  cry  of  iojared  justice ;.  it  denomnei 
against  him  tJxe  indignation  of  an.  enlightened  and  civilized  age ;  it 
turns  to  bitterness  the  cap  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him  with  the 
stins  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  ootraged  the 
opimons  of  mankind. 

178.    SmPATHT  WITH  60UTH-AMIBICAN  BBFUBUCAMISBf,  18».  —  JTctefer. 

Wx  are  told  that  the  country  is  deluded  and  deceived  by  cabaUstio 
words.  Cabalistic  words !  If  we  express  an  emotion  of  pleasure  at 
the  results  of  this  great  action  of  the  sfnrit  of  political  liberty ;  if  we 
rejoice  at  the  birth  of  new  republican  Naticms,  and  express  our  joy  by 
the  common  terms  of  r^ard  and  sympathy ;  if  we  fed  and  signify 
high  gratification,  that,  throughout  this  whole  Oontinent,  men  are  now 
likely  to  be  blesised  by  free  and  popular  institutions ;  and  if,  in  the 
uttering  of  these  sentiments,  we  happen  to  speak  of  sister  Bepablics, 
of  the  great  American  &mily  of  Nations,  or  of  the  political  systems 
and  fi)rms  of  Government  of  this  hemisphere,  —  then,  indeed,  it  seems, 
we  deal  in  senseleas  jar^n,  or  impose  on  the  judgment  and  feeling  of 
the  community  by  cabalistic  words !  Sir,  what  is  meant  by  this  ?  Is 
it  intended  tlmt  the  People  of  the  United  States  ou^t  to  be  totally 
indUQferent  to  the  fortunes  of  these  new  neighbors  ?  Is  no  change,  in 
the  lights  in  which  we  are  to  view  them,  to  be  wrought,  by  their  hav- 
ing thrown  off  fi)rei£n  dominion,  established  independence,  and  insti- 
tuted, on  our  very  borders,  republican  Governments,  essentially  after 
our  own  example  ? 

Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  overrate  —  I  do  not  overrate  —  the  progreas 
of  these  new  States,  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  a  well-secured 
popular  liberty.  I  know  that  to  be  a  great  attainment,  and  I  know 
they  are  but  pupils  in  the  school.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  in  the 
school !  They  are  called  to  meet  difficdties  such  as  neither  we  nor 
our  &thers  encountered.  For  these  we  ought  to  make  large  allow- 
ances. What  have  we  ever  known  like  the  colonial  vassalage  of  these 
States  ?  Sir,  we  sprang  from  another  stock.  We  belong  to  another 
race.  We  have  known  nothing — we  have  felt  nothing  —  of  the 
political  despotism  of  Spain,  nor  of  the  heat  of  her  fires  of  mtolerance. 
No  rational  man  expects  that  the  South  can  run  the  same  rapid  career 
as  the  North,  or  that  an  insurgent  province  of  Spun  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  English  Colonies  when  they  first  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. There  is,  doubtless,  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  first  than 
in  the  last  case.  But,  on  that  account,  the  honor  of  the  attempt  is 
not  less ;  and,  if  all  difficulties  shall  be,  in  time,  surmounted,  it  wUl  be 
greater.  The  work  may  be  more  arduous,  —  it  is  not  less  noble,  — 
because  there  may  be  more  of  ignorance  to  enlighten,  more  of  bigotry 
to  subdue,  more  of  prejudice  to  eradicate.  If  it  be  a  weakness  to  fed 
a  strong  interest  in  the  success  of  these  great  revolutions,  I  confess 
mysdf  guilty  of  that  weakness.  If  it  be  weak  to  feel  that  I  am  an 
American,  —  to  think  that  recent  events  have  not  only  opened  new 


modes  of  interooturse,  but  have  oreaied,  abo,  new  gromidB  of  regard 
and  sympatfaj,  between  onrBelTes  and  oar  neighborB ;  if  it  be  wei^  to 
feel  that  tke  South,  in  her  present  state,  la  eomewhat  more  emnhati- 
callj  a  part  of  Amerioa  than  when  she  kj,  obBoore,  oppresseo,  and 
nnboowB,  nnder  the  grinding  bondage  of  a  foreign  power;  if  it  be  weak 
to  rejcMoe  when,  even  in  any  oomer  of  the  earth,  human  beings  are  able 
to  get  up  from  beneath  oppression,  —  to  erect  tbemaelyes,  a^  to  enjoy 
the  proper  happiness  of  their  intelligent  nature,  —  if  this  be  weak,  it  is 
a  w^ikness  from  which  I  daim  no  exemptkxu 


179.  HATRBD  OF  THB  POOR  TO  THE  BIOH,  1834.  —  JTebtter. 

Sib,  I  see,  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  People  sentiments 
from  high  places,  pisdn  declarations  that  the  present  controversy  is  but 
a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and  another.  I  hear  it 
boasted  as  the  un&iling  security,  —  the  solid  ground,  never  to  be 
shaken,  —  on  which  recent  measures  rest,  that  the  poor  naturally  hate 
the  rich.  V  know  that,  under  the  shade  of  the  roofs  of  the  Capitol, 
within  the  last  twenty-fou/'  hours,  among  men  sent  here  to  devise 
means  for  the  public  safety  and  the  public  good,  it  has  been  vaunted 
forth,  as  matter  of  boast  and  triumph,  that  one  cause  existed,  powerful 
enough  to  support  everything  and  to  defend  everything,  and  that  was, 

—  the  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guilty  of 
attempting  a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community ;  a  double  fraud,  — 
a  fraud  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property,  and  out  of  the 
earnings  of  thdr  labor,  by  first  cheating  them  out  of  their  understand- 
ings. 

•*  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  !  "  Sir,  it  shall  not 
be  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence ;  —  it  shall  be  only  when  I  am 
drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion,  —  when  I  shall  cease  to  have  respect 
or  a&ctbn  for  anything  on  earth,  —  that  I  will  believe  the  people  of 
the  United  States  capable  of  being  effectually  deluded,  cajoled,  and 
driven  about  in  herds,  by  such  abominable  frauds  as  this.  If  they 
shall  sink  to  that  point,  —  if  they  so  far  cease  to  be  men  —  thinking 
men,  intelligent  men  —  as  to  yield  to  such  pretences  and  such  clamor, 

—  they  will  be  slaves  already ;  slaves  to  their  own  passions,  slaves  to 
the  fraud  and  knavery  of  pretended  friends.  They  will  deserve  to  be 
blotted  out  of  all  the  records  of  freedom.  They  ought  not  to  dishonor 
the  cause  of  self-government,  by  attempting  any  longer  to  exercise  it. 
They  ought  to  keep  theb  unworthy  hauids  entirely  off  from  the  cause 
of  repulmcan  liberty,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  the  victims  of  arti- 
fices so  shallow,  —  of  tricks  so  stale,  so  threadbare,  so  often  practised, 
00  much  worn  out,  on  serfe  and  slaves. 

"  Tke  natural  hatred  of  ike  poor  against  the  rick  !  *'  "  The  danger 
of  a  moneyed  aristocracy !  "  "A  power  as  great  and  dangerous  as  that 
refflsted  by  the  Revolution ! "  '*A  call  to  a  new  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ! " 
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Sir,  I  admoiuBh  the  People  against  the  objeets  of  outcrieB  like  HiesA. 
- 1  admoniah  every  indiistrious  laborer  in  the  ooantrj  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  sach  deluaoos.  I  tell  him  the  attempt  is  to  play  off  his  pft»- 
aons  against  his  interests,  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  liberty ;  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  to  injore 
and  afflict  his  conntry ;  and  in  the  name  of  his  own  independence,  to 
destroy  that  very  independence,  and  make  him  a  beggar  and  a  slave ! 

180.  ON  SUDDKN  POLHIOAL  OONTEBSIOira,  1888.  —  ir«M<r. 

Mb.  Pbbsident,  public  men  most  certainly  be  allowed  to  change 
their  opinions,  and  weir  associations,  whenever  they  see  fit.  No  one 
doubts  this.  Men  may  have  grown  wiser,  —  they  may  have  attained 
to  better  and  more  correct  views  of  mat  public  subjects.  Neverthe- 
less, Sir,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  what  appears  to  be  a  sadden, 
as  well  as  a  great  change,  naturally  produces  a  ^ock.  I  confess,  for 
one,  I  was  shocked,  when  the  hononble  gentleman,*  at  the  last  session, 
espoused  this  billt  of  the  Administration.  Sudden  movements  of  the 
affections,  whether  personal  or  political,  are  a  little  out  of  nature. 
\  Several  years  ago,  Sir,  some  of  the  wits  of  England  wrote  a  mock 
play,  intended  to  ridicule  the  unnatural  and  fidse  feeling  —  the  serUi^ 
fMntality  —  of  a  certain  German  school  of  literature.  In  this  play, 
two  strangers  are  brought  together  at  an  inn.  While  they  are  warm- 
ing themselves  at  the  fire,  and  before  their  acquaintance  is  yet  five 
minutes  old,  one  springs  up,  and  exclaims  to  the  other,  "  A  sudden 
thought  strikes  me !  —  Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship ! " 

This  affectionate  offer  was  instantly  accepted,  and  the  £nendship  duly 
sworn,  unchangeable  and  eternal !  Now,  Sir,  how  long  this  eternal 
friendship  lasted,  or  in  what  manner  it  ended,  those  who  wish  to  know 
may  learn  by  referring  to  the  play.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  the 
honorable  member  has  carried  his  political  sentimentality  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  flight  of  the  (German  school ;  for  he  appears  to  have 
fallen  suddenly  in  love,  not  with  strangers,  but  with  opponents.  Here 
we  all  had  been.  Sir,  contending  against  the  progress  of  Executive 
power,  and  more  particularly,  and  most  strenuously,  against  the  proj- 
ects and  experiments  of  the  Administration  upon  the  currency.  The 
honorable  member  stood  among  us,  not  only  as  an  associate,  but  as  a 
leader.  We  thou^t  we  were  making  some  headway.  The  People 
appeared  to  be  coming  to  our  support  and  our  aseistance.  The  country 
had  been  roused ;  every  successive  election  weakening  the  strength  of  the 
adversary,  and  increasing  our  own.  We  were  in  this  career  of  success, 
carried  strongly  forward  by  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  only 
needed  to  hear  the  cheering  voice  of  the  honorable  member,  — 
**  Onoe  mora  unto  the  broach,  dear  fHendbi,  onoe  more ! " 

and  we  should  have  prostrated,  forever,  this  anti-constituticmal,  anti- 
commercial,  anli-r^ublidan,  and  anti- American  policy  of  the  Adminia* 
tration.     But,  instead  of  these  encouraging  and  animating  accents, 
•  Mr.  Calhoun.  f  ^e  Bab-trearazy  bill. 
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behold!  in  the  very  orins  of  our  afiin,  oa  the  very  eve  of  viotory, 
the  hmonble  member  ones  out  to  the  enemy,  —  not  to  ns,  lue 
allies,  bat  to  the  enemy,  —  "  Holloa !  a  sadden  thoa^^t  strikes  me  ■ 
—  I  abandon  my  allies !  Now  I  think  of  it,  they  have  ^ways  been  my 
opnranois !  I  abandon  them ;  and  now  let  you  and  me  swear  an  eteiv 
nal  firiendahip ! " 

Such  a  proposition,  firom  such  a  quarter,  Sir,  was  not  likely  to  be 
long  withstood.  The  other  party  was  a  litUe  ooy,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
nothing  loath.  After  proper  hemtation,  and  a  little  deooioos  bludiing, 
it  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  admitted  an  equally  sadden  sympa- 
thetic impulse  on  its  own  side ;  and,  sboe  few  words  are  wanted  where 
hearts  are  already  known,  the  honorable  gentleman  takes  his  pkoe 
amon^  his  new  fnends,  amidst  greetings  and  caresses,  and  is  already 
enjoymg  the  sweets  of  an  eternal  iriend^p. 


Iftl.    THS  FLATIOBM  OF  XHB  00N9I]TUTI0N,1S38.— ITetelM*. 

A  PMNOIPAL  object,  in  his  late  poMcal  movements,  the  gentle- 
man himseUP  tells  us,  was  to  unite  the  entire  South;  and  against  whom, 
or  against  what,  does  he  wish  to  unite  the  entire  South  ?  Is  not  this 
the  yery  esseuoe  of  local  feeling  and  local  vegaid  ?  Is  it  not  the 
acki^owledCTient  of  a  wish  and  object  to  create  political  strength,  by 
uniting  political  opinions  geographiodly  ?  While  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  unite  the  entire  South,  I  pray  to  know,  Sir,  if  he  expects  me  to  turn 
toward  the  polar-star,  and,  acting  on  the  same  principle,  to  utter  a  cry 
of  Bally !  to  the  whde  North?  Heaven  forbid !  To  the  day  of  my 
death,  neither  he  nor  others  shall  hear  such  a  cry  £rom  me. 

Finally,  the  honorable  member  declares  that  he  shall  now  march  off, 
onder  the  banner  of  State  rights !  March  off  from  whom  ?  March 
off  &om  what  ?  We  have  been  contending  for  great  principles.  We 
have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country ;  we  have  made  these  struggles  here,  in  the  national 
councils,  with  the  old  fla^ — the  true  American  flag,  the  Eagle  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  —  waving  over  ihe  Chamber  in  which  we  sit  He  now 
tells  us,  however,  that  he  marches  off  under  the  State-ri^ts  banner ! 

Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am,  where  I  ever  have  been,  and  ever 
mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  general  Constitu- 
tion,—  a  platform  broad  enough,  and* firm  enough,  to  uphdd  every 
interest  of  the  whole  country, —  I  shall  still  be  found.  Intrusted  with 
some  part  in  the  administration  of  that  Constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in 
its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  framed  it  Yes,  Sir.  I  would 
act  as  if  our  fothers,  who  formed  it  for  us,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to 
us,  were  looking  on  me,  —  as  if  I  could  see  their  venerable  forms, 
bending  down  to  behold  us  from  the  abodes  above !  I  would  act,  too, 
as  if  the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing  on  me. 

Standing  thus,  as  in  the  ftJigase  of  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity, 
having  received  this  inheritance  from  the  former  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  latter,  and  feeling  that,  if  I  am  born  for  any  good,  in  my  day  and 
generation,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  —  no  local  policy,  no 
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local  feeling,  no  tomponry  in^ndse,  BhtU  bdnoe  ne  la  yield  mj  fint- 
hold  on  the  Oonstitutian  and  tiie  Union.  I  move  off  onder  bo  banaer 
not  known  to  the  whole  American  People,  and  to  thor  Goastitation 
and  laws.    No,  Sir !  these  walls,  these  coknins, 

"fly 
From  their  firm  base  as  80on  as  I." 

I  came  into  public  li&,  Sir,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  broad  altar  my  earliest  and  all  my  pdblio  vows  harve  been  made. 
I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master.  So  &r  as  depends  on  any  agency 
of  mine,  they  shall  continue  united  States ;  —  united  in  interest  and 
in  affection ;  united  in  everything  in  regard  to  which  the  Constitution 
has  decreed  their  union ;  united  in  war,  for  the  ccnnmon  defence,  the 
common  renown,  and  the  common  glory ;  and  united,  compacted,  knit 
firmly  together,  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
ourselves  and  our  children ! 


U2.    UBBXANCB  TO  OPFBBSSION  INEES  BUDIMSNTB. -^JDcmiclireMer. 

Evert  encroachment-,  great  or  small,  is  important  enough  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  a 
Constitutional  Grovemment.  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public 
mischiefs  come,  till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty  itself  put 
in  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fiiUiers, 
were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom. 
Those  fathers  accomplished  the  Revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  prin- 
ciple. The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  question 
that  they  made  the  Bevolution  turn.  The  amount  of  taxation  was 
trifling,  but  the  daim  itself  was  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that 
was,  in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  (^ 
Parliament,  rather  than  gainst  any  suffering  under  its  enactments, 
that  they  took  up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They 
fought  seven  years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their 
treasures  and  their  blood  like  water,  in  a  contest,  in  opposition  to  an 
assertion,  which  those  less  sagacious  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseolc^, 
or  mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Par- 
liament a  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its*  plausible  dis- 
guises, struck  at  it,  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye,  or  their 
well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  sofiering 
was  yet  afar  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power  to  which,  fijr 
purposes  of  fl)reign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Borne,  in  the  height  of 
her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared ;  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the 
suriace  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts ; 
whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company 
with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  and 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England. 


IBS.    VMkfmABSM  SBOBBfaON,  18M.— Jr«tol«r. 

Sm,  he  ^ho  eees  these  States  now  reTolving  in  harmony  aroond  a 
common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  qoit  their  places  and  fly  off 
witiumt  convokdon,  may  look  the  next  hoar  to  see  the  heavenly  bodies 
roflh  fipom  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  r«ilms  of 
space,  without  causing  the  omsh  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no 
saeh  thing  as  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter 
impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  covering 
this  whole  country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession, 
as  the  snows  on  tifie  mountain  melt  under  the  influence  of  a  vernal  sun, 
disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run  off?  No,  Sir !  No,  Sir !  I  will 
not  state  what  mi^t  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union :  but.  Sir,  I  ^ 
see,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  Heaven,  what  that  disruption  itself 
must  produce ;  I  see  that  it  must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I 
will  not  describe,  in  its  two-fold  character. 

Peaceable  secession !  —  peaceable  secession !  The  concurrent  agree- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  this  great  Republic  to  separate !  A  vol- 
untary seramtioQ,  with  alimony  on  one  edde  and  on  the  other.  Why, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What 
States  are  to  secede?  What  is  to  remain  American  ?  What  am  I  to 
be?  An  American  no  longer?  Am  I  to  become  a  sectional  man,  a 
local  man,  a  separatist,  with  no  country  in  common  with  the  gentle- 
men who  nt  around  me  here,  or  who  fill  the  other  House  of  Congress  ? 
Heaven  forbid !  Where  is  the  flag  of  the  Republic  to  remain  ?  Where 
is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ? — or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and  &11  to  the 
ground  ?  Why,  Sir,  our  ancestors — our  Withers  and  our  grandflithers, 
those  of  them  that  are  yet  living  amongst  us,  with  prolonged  lives — 
would  rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  and  our  ohildi^on  and  our  grandchildren 
would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we,  of  this  generation,  should  dis- 
honor these  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  harmony 
of  that  Unicm,  which  is  every  day  fdt  among  us  with  so  much  joy  and 
gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is  to  become  of 
Sie  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  pubUo  lands  ?  How  is  any  one 
of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself? 

Sir,  we  could  not  sit  down  here  to-day,  and  draw  a  line  of  separa- 
tion that  would  satisfy  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natu- 
ral causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together ;  and  there  are  social 
and  domestic  rebitions  which  we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and 
which  we  should  not  if  we  could. 


184.  ON  MB.  CLAT*S  BESOLDTIONS,  Maboh  7,  I960.  — tTebster. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  posnbility  or 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  fdJl  of  all  that  is  horrid  and 
horriUe,  let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of  day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  of  Liberty  and  Union ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to 
us ;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our 
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oooffldenrtion  and  oar  acdon ;  let  xm  nim  oar  oonoeptions  to  the  mag- 
nitode  and  the  importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  ob  ;  let  oar 
comprehenson  be  aa  broad  as  the  coantrj  for  which  we  act,  oar  aq»ra- 
tions  aa  high  as  its  certain  destiny ;  let  as  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case 
that  calls  ^r  men.  Never  did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men 
higher  trosts  than  now  devolve  upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this 
CoDStitation,  and  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live 
under  it.  Let  us  make  oar  generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  bright- 
est links  in  that  golden  chain,  which  is  destined,  I  fendly  believe,  to 
grapple  the  People  of  all  the  States  to  this  Gonstitation  for  ages  to 
oome. 

We  have  a  great,  popular,  constitutional  Government,  guarded  by 
law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the  whole  affections  of  the 
People.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these  States  together;  no  iron 
chain  of  military  power  encircles  them ;  they  live  and  stand  upon  a 
Government  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its  character,  founded 
upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we  hope,  as  to  last  for- 
ever. In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has  trodden  down 
no  man's  liberty,  —  it  has  crashed  no  State.  Its  daily  respiration  is 
liberty  and  patriotism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  axe  full  of  enterprise, 
courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown.  Large  before,  the 
country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly  larger.  This  Bepub- 
lio  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole  Continent.  Hie 
two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other  shore.  We 
realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the  ornamental 
edging  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles,  — 

^  Now  the  broftd  shield  complete,  ^e  artist  orowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round  : 
In  living  silTcr  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  backler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.*' 


186.  JUSTICE  TO  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY,  July  17,  liSO.  —  Web$ter. 

I  THINK,  Sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively  to 
settle  this  question.  I  thmk  that  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see 
whether  this  great  popular  Government  can  get  through  such  a  crisis. 
We  are  the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  or 
doubted,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  us.  We  have 
stood  through  many  trials.  Can  we  stand  through  this,  which  takes 
so  much  the  character  of  a  sectional  controversy?  Can  we  stand  that? 
There  is  no  inquiring  man  in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  Imnself  that 
question  every  day,  when  he  reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning. 
Can  this  country,  with  one  set  of  interests  at  tiie  South,  and  another 
set  of  interests  at  the  North, — these  interests  supposed,  but  fidsely  sup- 
posed, to  be  at  variance, — can  this  People  see,  wluit  is  so  evident  to  tibe 
whole  world  beside,  that  this  Union  is  their  main  hope  and  greatest 
benefit,  and  that  their  interests  are  entirely  compatible  ?  Can  they 
see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their  prosperity,  their  respectability  among 
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the  Nations  of  the  eartliy  and  their  happinesa  ^  homa,  depend  apbn 
tke  maintenance  of  their  Union  and  their  Ocmstitution  V  Shikt  is  the 
qoestion.  I  agree  that  local  diyioons  are  apt  to  overtom  the  nnder- 
gtandingH  of  men,  and  to  ezdte  a  belligerent  feeling  between  section 
and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  (me  part  of  the 
ooontry  to  saj,  if  you  do  that  I  will  do  this,  and  so  get  up  a  feding 
of  hosdlitj  and  defiance.  Hicq  comes  belligerent  legislation,  and  then 
an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whet&  we  have  the  true  patri- 
otism, the  Americanism,  necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial. 
The  whole  world  is  looking  towaids  us,  wiUi  extreme  anxiety. 

For  myself,  I  propose,  Sir,  to  abide  by  the^prinoiples  and  the  pur- 
poses which  I  have  avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all 
who  stand  by  it.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according 
to  the  beet  of  my  ability,  in  all  I  say, — and  act  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country  m  all  I  do.  I  mean  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution. 
I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The  ends 
I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and  Truth's.  I  was  born 
an  American ;  I  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an  American ;  and  I 
intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  character  to 
the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to  do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of 
personal  consequences.  What  are  persomil  consequences  ?  What  is 
the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may  betide  him,  in 
compariBon  with  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be&ll  a  great  countiy  in 
a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  transactions  which  concern 
that  country's  &te  ?  Let  the  consequences  be  what  therv  will,  I  am 
careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  mil  too  soon, 
if  he  suffer,  or  if  he  &U,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  Constitution 
of  his  oounlzy !  

IM.  MATCHES  AND  OVBR-MATCHES,  1930. -^  ITeMer. 

The  following  paasage,  and  others  by  Mr.  Webster  which  succeed  it  in  this  BepArtment,  are 
from  his  speeches  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Jaanary,  1830.  This  celebrated  Intellectual  combat,  between  these  distinguished  men,  grew  out 
of  a  Resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Foote,  directing  the  committee  on  Public  Lands  to  inquire  into 
the  quantity  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold,  and  other  matters  connected  therewith. 
This  resolution  afforded  a  text  for  a  very  irrelevant  debate.  Of  the  irrelevancy  of  Mr.  Haync's 
ranarlJ,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  He  has  spoken  of  everything  but  the  public  lands.  They  have 
escaped  his  notice.  To  that  sobject,  in  all  his  excuraloDS,  he  has  not  even  paid  the  cold  respect 
of  a  passing  glance." 

I  AM  not  one  of  those.  Sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether 
light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be 
b^towed  on  others,  as  so  much  unjustly  withholden  from  themselves. 
But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question  forbid  me  thus 
to  interpret  it.  I  am  not  at  li^rty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more 
than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparage- 
ment, a  little  of  the  bftiness  of  asserted  superiority,  which  does  not 
allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It  was  put  as  a  question  for 
me  to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to  answer, 
whether  I  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri  an  over-match  for  myself 
in  debate  here.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  lan« 
guage,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 
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Matches  and  ofrer-matohas !  Thosa  terms  aie  mote  appKeable  dso- 
where  tlua  here,  and  fitter  for  other  aBsemblies  than  this.  Sir,  the 
geoilMiian  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are.  This  is  a  Soiate; 
a  Senate  of  equals;  of  men  of  individiial  honor  and  personal  chamcter, 
and  of  absolute  indepaidenoe.  We  know  no  masters ;  we  adcnowledge 
no  dictators.  This  is  a  Hall  for  mutual  consoltation  and  disoassion ; 
not  an  arena  for  the  exhilntion  of  ehampions.  I  ofiSsr  myself,  Sir,  as 
a  match  for  no  man ;  I  throw  the  diallenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet 
But,  th»,  Sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the  question,  in  a 
manner  that  calls  for  an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer ;  and  I 
tell  him,  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the  members  here, 
I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  irom  Missouri,  either 
alone,  or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  his  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
that  need  deter  even  me  from  espooong  whatever  opinions  I  may 
choose  to  espouse,  from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  debate,  or 
from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compliment,  I 
should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the  honorable  member  might  say 
of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But,  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt,  I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less  likely  than  sndi 
a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  personal  character.  The  anger 
of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  intentional  irony,  which,  otherwise, 
probably,  would  have  been  its  general  acceptation.  But,  Sur,  if  it  be 
imagined  that,  by  this  mutoal  quotation  and  commendation ;  if  it  be 
supposed  that,  by  casting  the  characters  of  the  drama,  aasigmng  to 
each  his  part, — to  one,  &e  attack;  to  another,  the  cry  of  onset;  — or, 
if  it  be  thought  that,  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of  antidpated  vietory, 
any  laurels  are  to  be  won  here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any 
or  all  these  things  shall  shake  any  purpose  of  mine,  —  I  can  tell  the 
honorable  member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that 
he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he  hae  yet  much 
to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  myself,  on  this  occasion, — I  hope  on  no 
occasion, — to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper;  but  if  provoked,  as  I 
trust  I  never  shall  allow  myself  to  be,  into  crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation, the  honorable  member  may,  perhaps,  find  that  in  that  contest 
there  will  be  blows  to  take,  as  well  as  blows  to  give ;  that  others  can 
state  comparisons  as  significant,  at  least,  as  his  own ;  and  that  his 
impunity  may,  perhaps,  demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and 
sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I  commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of 
his  resources. 

187.  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MASSAGHUSKETS,  1830.  —  JTehater. 

Thb  eologium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her  Revolutionary  and  other 
merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  diall  not  acknowledge  that 
the  honorable  member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distiii- 
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ffdsbed  talent  or  diBtingaiBhed  chanoter  Sooth  Garolma  has  prodaoed; 
I  daim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great  names. 
I  claim  them  for  ooontrymen,  one  and  all.  The  Laurenses,  the  Rut- 
ledges,  the  Finekneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions,  — Americans,  all,  — 
whrae  fiune  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  lines,  than  their 
talfflits  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  beiog  circumscribed  within  the 
same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served  and 
honored  the  country,  and  the  whole  country ;  and  their  renown  is  of 
the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  the 
gentleman  himself  bears,  —  does  he  suppose  me  leas  capable  of  grati- 
tude fi>r  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes 
had  first  opened  upon  the  light  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of  South 
Carolina?  Sir,  do^  he  suppose  it  is  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Caro- 
lina name  so  bright  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  Sir ; 
increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather. 

Sir,  I  thank  God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which 
is  said  to  be  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I 
trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I 
shall  be  fi)und.  Sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to 
sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happened  to  spring  up  beyond  the 
little  limits  of  my  own  State  or  neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for 
anj  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent^ 
to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country ; 
or,  if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven, —  if  I  see  extraor- 
dinary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  eon  of  the  South,  —  and  if,  moved 
by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy,  I  get  i^>  here  to 
abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  and  just  &me,  may 
mj  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth !  Sir,  let  me  recur  to 
pleasing  recollections ;  let  me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrance  of 
the  past ;  let  me  remind  you  that,  in  early  times,  no  States  cherished 
greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again 
return !  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Revolution ; 
hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and 
felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if 
it  exist,  —  aUenation  and  distrust,  —  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such 
soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
which  that  same  ffreat  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts ;  — 
she  needs  none.  There  she  is, — behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
There  is  her  history,  —  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  Tiae  past,  at 
least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and 
Bunker  Hill,  —  and  there  they  will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her 
sons,  fiiUen  in  the  great  struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  mingled 
with  the  soil  of  every  State  from  New  J^gland  to  Georgia,  —  and 
there  they  wDl  lie  forever.  And,  Sir,  where  American  liberty  raised 
its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there 
22 
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it  still  liroB,  in  the  sirei^  of  its  manhood,  and  foil  of  its  origwl 
ipirit.  If  diaoord  and  disanion  shall  wound  il,  —  if  party  strife  and 
blind  ambiiioQ  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it,  —  if  fiolly  and  madnfflgj 
if  uneasmess  under  salutary  and  neoessary  restraints,  shall  suooeed  to 
separate  it  from  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  ezistenoe  is  made 
sure, — it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of  that  cnuUe  in  whioh  its 
infancy  was  rocked;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  vigor 
it  may  still  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it  will 
&11  at  last,  if  &11  it  must,  amidst  Uie  proudest  monuments  of  its  own 
glory,  and  oa  the  very  spot  of  its  origin  ! 


188.   UBERTT  AND  UmON,  1880.  —  ir«tef«r. 

I  PROFESS,  Sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at 
home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our 
virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  ereat  interests  immedi- 
ately awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life. 
""Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility 
and  its  blessincs ;  and  although  our  territory  has  stretehed  out  wider 
and  wider,  ana  our  population  spread  further  and  further,  they  have 
not  outran  its  protection,  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copi- 
ous fountain  of  national,  social,  personal  happiness.  I  have  not 
allowed  myself,  Sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to  see  what  might  lie 
hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the 
chances  of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  uuito  us  together 
shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I 
can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  r^ard  lum  as 
a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  Government  whose  thoughts 
should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union  should  be 
best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
People  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  (festroyed. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek 
not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day,  at  least,  that 
curtain  may  not  rise !  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be 
opened  what  lies  behind  !  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  Sun  in  Heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union  ;  on 
States  severed,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !     Let  their  last  feeble  and 
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Ik^ering  glance,  ratiier,  behold  the  gorgeous  Ensign  of  the  Bepnblio, 
now  known  and  honored  thronghont  the  earth,  still  fall  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  — bearing,  for  its  motto, 
no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as —  Wh<tt  is  ctU  this  worth  f — nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly  —  Liberty  first  and  Union 
afterwards^  —  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blazing  cm  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  Heavens,  that  other 
sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart  —  Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable ! 


18d.    ON  ME.  WEBSTER'S  DEIEMCE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  3 as.  21,  1830.  —  Hayru, 

Sobert  T.  Hayne  was  bom  near  Charleston,  8.  C,  Nor.  10, 1701,  and  died  Sept  24, 1889. 
He  attained  great  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  received  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  at  his 
natlTe  State.  He  was  fluent  and  graeefUl  in  speech,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time. 

1^  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  afler  deliberating  a 
whole  night  upon  his  course,  comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate  New 
England ;  and,  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the  gendemaa 
from  Missouri,  on  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred,  chooses  to 
consider  me  as  the  author  of  those  charges ;  and,  losing  sight  entirely 
of  that  gentleman,  selects  me  as  his  adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the 
vials  of  his  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he  willing 
to  stop  there.  He  goes  on  to  assail  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the 
South,  and  calls  in  question  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  When  I  find  a  gentleman  of 
mature  age  and  experience,  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  profound 
sagacity,  pursuing  a  course  like  this,  declining  the  contest  offered  from  the 
West,  and  making  war  upon  the  unoffending  South,  I  must  believe  — 
I  am  bound  to  beUeve —  he  has  some  object  in  view  which  he  has  not 
ventured  to  disclose.  Mr.  President,  why  is  this  ?  Has  the  gentle- 
man discovered,  in  former  controversies  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, that  he  is  over-matched  by  that  Senator  ?  And  does  he  hope 
for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble  adversary  ?  Has  the  gentle* 
man's  distemper^  &ncy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of 
"  new  alliances  to  be  formed,"  at  which  he  hmted  ?  Has  the  ghost 
of  the  murdered  Coalition  come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to 
"  sear  the  eye-balls  of  the  gentleman,"  and  will  it  not  "  down  at  his 
bidding "  ?  Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost  for- 
,  ever,  still  floating  before  his  heated  imagination  ?  Sir,  if  it  be  his 
object  to  thrust  me  between  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  himself, 
in  order  to  rescue  the  East  from  the  contest  it  has  provoked  with  the 
West,  he  shall  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  dragged  into  the 
defence  of  my  friend  from  Missouri.  The  South  shall  not  be  forced 
into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  able  to 
fight  his  own  battles.     The  gallant  West  needs  no  aid  from  the  South 
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to  repel  any  attack  which  may  be  made  on  them  from  any  qoarter. 
Let  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  controvert  the  &cta  and  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  if  he  can ;  and,  if  he  win  the 
victory,  let  lum  wear  the  honors.  I  shall  not  deprive  him  of  his 
laurels. 


190.  THE  SOUTH  DUKING  THE  REVOLUTION.  -  fft^ne,  1830. 

If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President  (and  I  say  it 
not  in  a  boastful  spirit),  that  may  challenge  comparisons  with  any 
other,  for  an  uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalcuktin^  devotion  to 
the  Union,  that  State  is*^South  Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  saerifioe, 
however  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made,  — no  service  she  has  ever 
hesitated  to  perform.  She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity ; 
but  in  your  adversity  she  has  clung  to  you  with  more  than  filial  afieo- 
tion.  No  matter  what  was  the  condition  of  her  domestic  aflyrs,  — 
though  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  parties,  or  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  —  the  call  of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice 
of  God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound ;  every  man  became 
at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all 
seen  crowding  together  to  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  altar 
of  their  common  country. 

What,  Sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the  Bevolntaon  ? 
Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle. 
But,  great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least  equal 
honor  is  due  to  the  South.  They  espoused  the  quarrd  of  thmr 
brethren,  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop  to 
calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute.  Favorites  of  the  mother 
country,  possessed  of  neithor  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a  commeroial 
rivalship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  cdtuation  a  guarantee  that 
their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered  and  protected  by  Great  Britain. 
But,  trampling  on  all  considerations  either  of  interest  or  of  safety, 
they  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and,  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  all,  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was  there  exhilnted,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  higher  examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadM  sufiering 
and  heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  Whigs  of  Carolina,  during  the 
fievolution.  The  whole  State,  from  the  mountuns  to  the  sea,  was 
overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  enemy.  The  fruits  of  industiy 
perished  on  the  spot  where  tiiey  were  produced,  or  were  consumed  by'^ 
the  foe.  The  "  plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most  precbus  blood 
of  her  citizens.  Black  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  which* 
had  been  the  habitations  of  her  children !  Driven  from  tiicor  homes, 
into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the 
spirit  of  Uberty  survived;  and  South  Carolina,  sustained  by  the 
example  of  her  Sumpters  and  her  Marions,  proved,  by  her  conduct, 
that,  though  her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit  of  her  People  was 
invincible. 
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191.  THE  80I7TH  BURINa  THE  WAB  OF  1812. —  floync,  1880. 

I  00MB  now  to  the  war  of  1812,  —  a  war  which,  I  well  remember, 
was  called,  in  derision  (while  its  event  was  doubtful),  the  Southern 
war,  and  sometimes  the  Carolina  war ;  but  which  is  now  universaU j 
acknowledged  to  have  done  more  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
countiT  than  all  other  events  in  our  history  put  together.  What,  Sir, 
were  the  objects  of  that  war  ?  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights ! "  It 
was  for  the  protection  of  Northern  shipping,  and  New  England  sea- 
men, that  the  country  flew  to  arms.  What  interest  had  the  South  in 
that  contest  ?  K  they  had  sat  down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of 
their  interests  involved  in  it,  they  would  have  found  that  they  had 
everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  But,  Sir,  with  that  generous 
devotion  to  countiy  so  characteristic  of  the  South,  they  only  asked  if 
the  rights  of  any  portion  of  their  M»w-citizens  had  been  invaded ; 
and  when  told  that  Northern  ships  and  New  England  seamen  had  been 
arrested  on  the  common  highway  of  Nations,  they  felt  that  the  honor 
of  their  country  was  assaifed ;  and,  acting  on  that  exalted  sentiment 
**  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  seek,  in  open  war, 
lor  a  redress  of  those  injuries  which  it  did  not  become  freemen  to 
endure.  Sir,  the  whole  South,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse, 
eordially  united  in  declaring  and  promoting  that  war.  South  Carolina 
sent  to  your  councils,  as  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the 
noblest  of  her  sons.  How  they  fulfilled  that  trust,  let  a  grateful 
country  tell.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted,  not  a  battle  fought,  not  a 
victory  won,  which  contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  success  of  that 
war,  to  which  Southern  councils  and  Soutikem  valor  did  not  largely 
contribute.  Sir,  since  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be  suffered 
to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  one 
quarter,  we  heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed  **  that  it  did  not  become  a 
reli^us  and  moral  People  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  our  Army  or 
our  Navy,"  her  Legudature  unanimously 

"  Eesolvedf  That  we  will  cordially  support  the  Government  in  the 
rigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  on  honor- 
able terms ;  and  we  will  cheerfUlly  submit  to  every  privation  that  may 
be  required  of  us,  by  our  Government,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object" 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She  threw  open  her  Treas- 
ury to  the  Grovemment.  She  put  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed, — her  men,  her 
money,  and  her  arms.  She  appropriated  half  a  million  of  dollars,  on 
her  own  account,  in  defence  of  her  maritime  frontier ;  ordered  a  brig- 
ade of  State  troops  to  be  raised ;  and,  when  left  to  protect  hejself  by 
her  own  means,  never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch  her  soil,  without 
being  instantly  driven  off  or  captured.  Such,  Sir,  was  the  conduct  of 
the  South  —  such  the  conduct  of  my  own  State  —  in  that  dark  hour 
^  which  tried  men's  souls !  " 
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102.  DEFALOATION  AND  BBTRKMOHMSNT,  1888 — 8.  5.  PrtniiM.    B,  1810 ;  d.  ISBOt. 

Since  the  avowal,  Mr.  CbairmaB,  of  that  unprincipled  and  barbarian 
motto,  that  "to  ike  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  office,  which  was 
intended  hi  the  service  and  benefit  of  the  People,  has  become  but  the 
plunder  of  party.  Patronage  is  waved  like  a  huge  magnet  over  the 
land ;  and  demagogues,  Hke  iron-filings,  attracted  by  a  law  of  their 
nature,  gather  and  cluster  around  its  poles.  Never  yet  lived  the 
demagogue  who  would  not  take  office.  The  whole  frame  of  our  Gov- 
ernment—  all  the  institutions  of  the  country — are  thus  prostituted 
to  the  uses  of  party.  Office  is  conferred  as  the  reward  of  partisan 
service ;  and  what  is  the  oonsequenoe  ?  Hie  incumbents,  being  taught 
that  all  moneys  in  thdr  possession  belong,  not  to  the  People,  bat  to 
the  party,  it  requires  but  small  exertion  of  casuistry  to  bring  them  to 
the  oondusion  that  they  have  alright  to  retain  what  they  may  conceive 
to  be  the  value  of  their  political  services,  — just  as  a  lawyer  holds  back 
his  commissions. 

Sir,  I  have  given  you  but  three  or  four  cases  of  defalcations. 
Would  time  permit,  I  could  give  you  a  hundred.  Like  the  £ur 
Sultana  of  the  Oriental  legends,  I  could  go  on  for  a  thousand  and 
one  ni^ts ;  and  even  as  in  those  Eastern  stories,  so  in  the  chronides 
of  the  offioe-holdeis,  the  tale  would  ever  be  of  heaps  of  gold,  massive 
ingots,  uncounted  riches.  Why,  Sir,  Aladdin's  wonderM  lamp  was 
nothing  to  it.  They  seem  to  possess  the  identical  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Some  wish  for  fiily  thousand  dollars,  some  for  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  some  fi)r  a  million, — and  bdiold,  it  lies  in  glittering  heapa  befi>re 
them !     Not  even 

<<  Tlie  gorgeous  East,  with  rioheti  hud, 
Showen  on  her  kings  faarbario  pearl  and  gold  " 

in  such  lavish  abundance,  as  does  this  Administration  upon  its  fol- 
lowers. Pizarro  held  not  forth  more  dazzling  lures  to  his  robber  band, 
when  he  led  them  to  the  conquest  of  the  **  Children  of  the  Sun.** 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  make  up  these  losses  through  defaulters 
by  retrenchment !  And  what  do  you  suppose  are  to  be  the  snlijects 
of  this  new  and  sudden  economy  ?  What  branches  of  the  public 
service  are  to  be  lopped  off,  on  account  of  the  licentious  rapacity  of  the 
office-holders  ?  I  am  too  indignant  to  tell  you.  Look  into  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  you  will  find  out.  Well,  Sir, 
what  are  they  ?  Pensions,  harbors,  and  light-houses !  Yes,  Sir ;  these 
are  recommended  as  proper  subjects  for  retrenchment.  First  of  all, 
the  scarred  veterans  of  the  Revolution  are  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
the  scanty  pittance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  cold  charity  of  the  country. 
How  many  of  them  will  yon  have  to  send  forth  as  beggars  on  the  very 
soil  which  they  wrenched  from  the  hand  of  tyranny,  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  even  one  of  these  splendid  robberies  ?  How  many  hariwrs 
will  it  take,  —  those  improvements  dedicated  no  less  to  humanity  than 
to  interest,  —  those  nests  of  commerce  to  which  the  canvas-winged 
lurds  of  the  ocean  flock  for  safety  ?    How  many  light-houses  wiU  it 
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ttike  ?  How  ma&y  of  those  bri^t  e jes  of  the  ooenii  aie  to  be  put 
oiit  ?  How  nuuij  of  those  fidthM  sentinels,  who  stand  abng  oar 
rocky  coast,  and,  peering  &r  oat  in  the  darkness,  give  timely  warning 
to  the  hardy  mariner  where  the  lee-shore  threatens, — how  many  of 
these,  I  ask,  are  to  be  discharged  from  their  humane  service  ?  Why, 
the  proposition  is  almost  impious  \  I  should  as  soon  wish  to  put  out  the 
stars  of  Heaven !  Sir,  my  blood  boils  at  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  ^th 
which  the  Administraticm  proposes  thus  to  sacrifice  the  very  family 
jewels  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  the  consequences  of  its  own  profligacy ! 


lis.  AMERICAN  LABORSBS.— C.  C.  Naylor. 

7bx  Grentleman,  Sir,  has  misconceived  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
Northern  institutions.  He  is  ignorant  of  Northern  character.  He 
has  forgotten  the  history  of  his  country.  Preach  insurrection  to  the 
Northern  laborers !  Who  are  the  Northern  laborers !  The  history 
of  your  country  is  their  history.  The  renown  of  your  country  is  their 
renown.  The  brightness  of  their  doings  is  emblazoned  on  its  every 
page.  Blot  firom  your  annals  the  words  and  the  doin^  of  Northern 
ic^aren,  and  the  history  of  your  country  presents  but  a  universal 
blank.  Sir,  who  was  he  that  disarmed  the  Thunderer ;  wrested  from 
his  grasp  the  bolts  of  Jove ;  calmed  the  troubled  ocean ,-  became  the 
oen^  sun  of  the  philosophical  system  of  his  age,  shedding  his 
brightness  and  effulgence  on  the  whole. civilized  world;  whom  the 
great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  delighted  to  honor;  who  participated 
in  the  aehievement  of  your  independence,  prominently  assisted  in 
moulding  your  free  institutions,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  whose 
wisdom  will  be  felt  to  the  last  moment  of '« recorded  time  "  ?  Who, 
Sir,  I  ask,  was  he  ?  A  Northern  hiborer,  —  a  Yankee  tallow-chandler's 
son,  —  a  printer's  runaway  boy ! 

And  who,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  Gentleman,  who  was  he  that, 
in  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  led  forth  a  Northern  army,  — yes,  an 
army  of  Northern  laborers,  —  and  aided  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina 
in  their  defence  agunst  British  aggression,  drove  the  spoilers  from 
their  firesides,  and  redeemed  her  fair  fields  from  foreign  invaders  ? 
Who  was  he  ?  A  Northern  laborer,  a  Ehode  Island  blacksmith,  —  the 
gallant  General  Greene,  — who  left  his  hammer  and  his  forse,  and 
went  fiirth  conauering  and  to  conquer  in  the  battle  for  our  independ- 
ence !     And  will  you  preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ? 

Sir,  our  country  is  fall  of  the  achievements  of  Northern  laborers ! 
Where  is  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  and 
Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  the  North  ?  And  what,  Sir,  has 
shed  an  imperishable  renown  on  the  never-dying  names  of  those 
hallowed  spots,  but  the  blood  and  the  straggles,  the  high  daring,  and 
patriotism,  and  sublime  courage,  of  Northern  laborers  ?  The  whole 
North  is  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  freedom,  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  indomitable  independence,  of  Northern  kborers !  Ge,  Sir,  go 
preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these ! 
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The  finiitade  of  the  men  of  the  North,  under  intense  mdhidag  fir 
liber^  flake,  has  been  almost  god-like !  History  hae  00  xeoorded 
it  Who  oomprieed  that  gallant  armj,  withoat  food,  without  paj, 
flhelterleBB,  shoelefls,  penniless,  and  almost  naked,  in  that  dreadful 
winter,  —  the  midnight  of  our  Bevolution,  —  whose  wanderings  eoold 
be  traced  by  their  blood-tracks  in  the  snow ;  whom  no  arts  oodd 
seduce,  no  appeal  lead  astray,  no  sufferings  disaffect ;  but  who,  true  to 
their  country  and  its  holy  cause,  continued  to  fight  the  good  fight  of 
liberty,  untU  it  finally  ^umphed?  Who,  Sir,  were  these  men? 
Why,  Northern  laborers !  — yes,  Sir,  Northern  laborers !    Who,  Sir, 

were  Roger  Sherman  and .     But  it  is  idle  to  enumerate.    To 

name  the  Northern  laborers  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  and 
illustrated  the  history  of  th«r  country,  would  require  days  of  the  time 
of  this  House.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Posterity  will  do  them  justice. 
Their  deeds  have  been  recorded  m  characters  of  fire ! 


104.    MEKITS  OV  FULT0N*S  INTKNTION,  1838.— Ofdem  H^ffkutK. 

This  House  and  the  world  have  been  told  that  Bobert  Fulton  was 
not  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation.  England  asserts  that  it  is  to  a 
Scotchman  that  the  honor  of  this  discovery  is  due,  and  that  it  was  the 
Clyde  and  the  Thames  that  first  witnessed  the  triumphant  success  of 
this  wonderful  inventicMi.  France,  through  her  National  Institute, 
declares  that  it  was  the  Sdne.  Even  Spain,  degraded  and  enslaved, 
roused  by  the  voice  of  emula&on,  has  looked  for£  firom  her  cloistered 
halls  of  superstition,  and  dechured  that  in  the  age  of  Charles,  in  the 
presenoe  of  her  Court  and  nobles,  this  experiment  was  successfully 
tried.  But  America,  proudly  seated  upon  the  enduring  mcmnment 
which  Fulton  has  reared,  smiles  at  these  rival  claims,  a^,  secure  in 
her  own,  looks  down  serenely  upon  these  billows  of  strife,  which  break 
at  the  base  of  her  throne. 

But  it  has  been  denied,  in  this  debate,  that  any  other  credit  than 
tliat  of  good  luck  is  due  to  Fulton  for  his  invention.  Gentlemen  would 
have  us  suppose  that  good  luck  is  the  parent  of  all  that  we  admire  in 
science  or  in  arms.  £p  this  be  so,  why,  then,  indeed,  what  a  bubble  is 
reputation !  How  vain  and  how  idle  are  the  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  devoted  to  the  service  of  one's  country !  Admit  this  argument 
and  you  strip  from  the  brow  of  tbe  scholar  his  bay,  and  from  those  of 
the  statesman  and  soldier  thdir  laurel.  Why  do  you  deck  with  chaplets 
the  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  if  good  luck,  and  good  luck 
abne,  be  all  that  commends  him  to  our  gratitude  and  love  ?  A  mem- 
ber of  this  House  retorts,  "  Bad  luck  would  have  made  Washington  a 
traitor."  Ay,  but  in  whose  estimation  ?  Did  the  great  and  holy 
principles  which  produced  and  governed  our  Revolution  depend,  for 
their  righteousness  and  truth,  upon  success  or  defeat  ?  Would  Wash- 
ington, had  he  su£Pered  as  a  rebel  on  the  scaffold,  —  would  Washington 
have  been  r^arded  as  a  traitor  by  Warren,  and  Hanoock,  and  Greene, 
and  Hamilton,  —  by  the  crowd  of  patriots  who  encompassed  him,  part- 
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neiB  of  his  toil  and  ahuen  of  bis  patriotism?  Was  it  good  look  thai 
impelled  Oolnmbas,  through  disooorageme&t,  oonspiracj  and  poTerty, 
to  peraevere  in  his  path  of  danger,  until  this  Western  world  blessed  lus 
8i|^t,  and  rewarded  his  energy  and  daring  ?  Does  the  gentleman 
emnkte  the  gloiy  of  the  third  King  of  Borne,  Tollos  Hostilins,  —  and 
woold  he  erect  in  oar  own  land  a  temple  to  Fortune  ?  It  oannot  be 
that  he  would  seriouslj  promulgate  such  views ;  —  that  he  would  take 
fixnn  human  renown  all  that  gives  it  dignity  and  worth,  by  making  it 
d^)end  less  on  the  viitue  of  the  individmd  thpui  on  his  luck ! 


196.    SECTIONAL  SBBVIGBS  Df  THE  LAST  WAR.  ^  Caleb  Ciakinf. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  taunts  us  with  counting  the 
costs  of  that  war  in  which  the  liberties  and  honor  of  the  country,  and 
the  interests  of  the  North,  as  he  asserts,  were  forced  to  go  elsewhere 
for  their  defence.  Will  he  sit  down  with  me  and  count  the  cost  now  ? 
Will  he  reckon  up  how  much  of  treasure  the  State  of  South  CaroUna 
expended  in  that  war,  and  how  much  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ?  — 
how  much  of  the  blood  of  either  State  was  poured  out  on  sea  or  land  ? 
I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  the  test  of  patriotism,  which  the  army 
roll,  the  navy  Usts,  and  the  treasury  books,  a£K>rd.  Sir,  they  who 
revile  us  for  our  opposition  to  the  ]ist  war  have  looked  only  to  the 
sur&oe  of  things.  They  little  know  the  extremities  of  suffering 
which  the  People  of  Massachusetts  bore  at  that  period,  out  of  attach- 
ment to  ^e  Union,  —  their  &milies  beg^red,  their  Others  and  sons 
hlflflfii'ng  in  camps,  or  pining  in  foreign  prisons.  They  forget  that  not 
a  field  was  marshalled,  on  &is  cdde  of  the  mountains,  in  wluch  the  men 
oi  Massachusetts  did  not  play  their  part,  as  became  their  sires,  and 
their  **  blood  fetdied  from  mettle  of  war  proof."  They  battled  and 
Med,  wherever  battle  was  fought  or  blood  drawn. 

Nor  only  by  land.  I  ask  the  gentleman.  Who  fought  your  naval 
battles  in  the  List  war  ?  Who  led  you  on  to  victory  cSter  victory,  on 
the  ooean  and  the  lakes  ?  Whose  was  the  triumphimt  prowess  before 
which  the  Bed  Cross  of  England  paled  with  unwonted  shames  ?  Were 
they  not  men  of  New  England  ?  Were  these  not  feremost  in  those 
maritime  encounters  whicm  humbled  the  pride  and  power  of  Great 
Britain  ?  I  appeal  to  my  colleague  before  me  from  our  common  county 
of  brave  old  Essex, — I  appeal  to  my  respected  colleagues  from  the 
shores  of  the  Old  Colony.  Was  there  a  village  or  a  hamlet  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  which  did  not  gather  its  hardy  seamen  to  man  the  gun- 
decks  of  your  ships  of  war?  Did  they  not  rally  to  the  battle,  as  men 
flock  to  a  feast? 

I  beseech  the  House  to  pardon  me,  if  I  may  have  kindled,  on  this 
subject,  into  something  of  unseendy  ardor.  I  cannot  sit  tamely  by,  in 
humble  acquiescent  colence,  when  reflections,  which  I  know  to  be 
unjust,  are  cast  on  the  &ith  and  honor  of  Massachusetts.  Had  I  suf- 
fered them  to  pass  without  admonition,  I  should  have  deemed  that  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  her  departed  children,  from  their  ashes  mingled 
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mth  ihe  dost  of  everj  strickfiii  field  of  ilie  Bevolndon,  — from  &flir 
bones  moaldering  to  tbe  oonaeorated  eBrth  of  Banker's  Hill,  of  Saratogi^ 
c^  Monmouth,  —  woold  start  np  in  visible  shape  before  me,  to  ciy  shame 
on  me,  their  recreant  ooontryman  !  Sir,  I  have  roamed  throc^  the 
vrorld,  to  find  hearts  nowhere  warmer  than  hers,  saLdiers  nowhere 
braver,  patriots  nowhere  purer,  wives  and  mothers  nowhere  truer, 
maidens  nowhere  lovelier,  green  valleys  and  bri^t  rivers  nowhecB 
greener  or  brighter ;  and  I  will  not  be  silent,  when  I  hear  her  patrioi- 
ism  or  her  truth  questioned  with  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  detraction* 
Living,  I  will  defend  her;  dying,  I  would  pause,  in  my  last  expiring 
breath,  to  utter  a  prayer  of  food  rememluance  for  my  native  New 
England! 

IM.    BABBABITT  OP  NATKKfAL  HATRBD6.— Ai(/ht  CJko«l«. 

Mr.  Pbesidbnt,  we  must  distinguish  a  little.  That  there  exists  in 
ihis  country  an  intense  sentiment  of  nationality ;  a  cherished  energetic 
fooling  and  consciousness  of  our  independent  and  separate  national 
existence ;  a  feeling  that  we  have  a  transcendent  destiny  to  ftdfil,  which 
we  mean  to  fulfil ;  a  great  work  to  do,  which  we  know  how  to  do,  and 
are  able  to  do ;  a  career  to  run,  up  which  we  hope  to  ascend,  till  we 
stand  on  the  steadfest  and  glittering  summite  of  the  world ;  a  feeling, 
tiiat  we  are  surrounded  and  attended  by  a  noble  historical  group  of 
oompetitors  and  rivals,  the  other  Nations  of  the  earth,  all  of  whom  we 
hope  to  overtake,  and  even  to  distance  ;  —  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
exists,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of  this  People.  And  this  I  do  not  dis- 
ooorage,  I  do  not  condemn.  But,  Sir,  that  among  these  useful  and 
beautiitd  sentiments,  predominant  among  them,  there  exists  a  temper 
of  hostility  towards  this  one  particular  Nation,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
amount  to  a  habit,  a  trait,  a  national  passion,  —  to  amount  to  a  state 
of  feeling  which  **  is  to  be  regretted,"  and  which  really  threatens  another 
war,  —  this  I  earnestly  and  confidently  deny.  I  would  not  hear  your 
enemy  say  this.  Sir,  the  indulgence  of  such  a  sentiment  by  tilie  People 
supposes  them  to  have  forgotten  one  of  the  counsels  of  Washington. 
Call  to  mind  the  ever  seasonable  wisdom  of  the  Farewell  Address : 
*'  The  Nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity,  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  f^m  ite  duty  and  its  interest." 

No,  Sir !  no.  Sir!  We  are  above  all  this.  Let  the  Highland  clans- 
man, half  naked,  half  civilized,  half  blinded  by  the  peat-smoke  of  his 
cavern,  have  his  hereditary  enemy  and  his  hereditary  enmity,  and 
keep  the  keen,  deep,  and  precious  hatred,  set  on  fire  of  hell,  alive,  if  he 
ean ;  let  the  North  American  Indian  have  his,  and  hand  it  down  from 
father  to  son,  by  Heaven  knows  what  symbols  of  alligators,  and  rattle- 
snakes, and  war-dubs  smeared  with  vermilion  and  entwined  with 
scarlet ;  let  such  a  country  as  Poland,  —  cloven  to  the  earth,  the 
armed  heel  on  the  radiant  forehead,  her  body  dead,  her  soul  incapable 
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iodie,  — let  har  rameiiiber  the  <*  wxongi  of  dajs  l<»ig  post ;"  let  the 
lost  and  waadering  tiibeB  of  Istwel  lemember  theiiB — the  manlinflwi 
and  the  sjpmpathy  of  the  ^rorid  may  allow  or  pardoQ  thia  to  them ;  - 
bfot  shall  America,  yoong,  £me,  proeperoos,  jtist  setting  oat  ob 
highway  of  Hieayeii,  "  deooiatuig  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
just  begins  to  more  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  fiiU  of  life  and 
joy,"  shall  she  be  sappoeed  to  be  poUnting  and  corroding  her  noble  and 
happy  heart,  by  moping  over  old  stories  of  stamp  act,  and  tea  tax,  and 
the  firing  of  the  Leopa»l  upon  the  GheBtfpflake  in  a  time  of  peace? 
No,  Sir !  no.  Sir !  a  thousand  times,  no  f  Why,  I  protest  I  thought 
all  that  had  been  settled.  I  thought  two  wanhadsetded  it  all.  What 
else  was  so  much  good  blood  shed  for,  on  so  many  more  than  classical 
fields  of  BeToIutbnary  gloiy  ?  For  what  was  so  much  good  blood  more 
lately  shed,  at  Lundy*B  Lane,  at  Fort  Erie,  before  and  behind  the  lines 
at  JNew  Orleans,  on  the  deck  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  deck  of  the 
Java,  (m  the  lakes,  on  the  sea,  but  to  settle  exactly  these  **  wrongs  of 
past  days  "  ?  And  have  we  come  back  sulky  and  sullen  from  the  very 
field  of  honor  ?    For  my  country,  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  notion  of  a 
national  enmity  of  feeling  towards  Great  Britain  belongs  to  a  past  age 
of  our  history.  My  younger  countrymen  are  unconscious  of  it.  They 
disavow  it.  That  generation  in  whose  opinions  and  feeHnss  the  actions 
and  the  destiny  of  the  next  are  unfolded,  as  the  tree  m  the  germ, 
do  not  at  all  comprehend  your  meaning,  nor  your  fears,  nor  your 
regrets.  We  are  bom  to  happier  feelings.  We  look  to  England  as 
we  look  to  France.  We  look  to  them,  from  our  new  world,  —  not 
unrenowned,  yet  a  new  world  still,  —  and  the  blood  mounts  to  our 
cheeks ;  our  eyes  swim ;  our  voices  are  stifled  with  emulousness  of  so 
much  glory ;  their  trophies  will  not  let  us  sleep :  but  there  is  no 
hatred  at  iJl ;  no  hatred,  —  no  barbarian  memory  of  wrongs,  for  which 
brave  men  have  made  the  last  expiation  to  the  brave. 
♦ 

197.  ON  FBEGEBENTS  IN  GOVEBNMENT,  1861.  — Letoif  Cass. 

Mr.  President,  eloquent  allusions  have  been  made  here  to  the 
ominous  condition  of  Europe.  And,  truly,  it  is  sufficiently  threaten- 
ing to  fix  the  regard  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Elements  are 
at  work  there  whose  contact  and  contest  must,  ere  long,  produce 
explosions  whose  consequences  no  man  can  foresee.  The  doud  may 
as  yet  be  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  like  that  seen  by  the  prophet 
from  Mount  Carmel ;  but  it  will  overspread  the  whole  hemisphere,  and 
burst,  perhaps  in  ruins,  upon  the  social  and  political  systems  of  the 
Old  World.  Antagonistic  principles  are  doing  their  work  tiiere.  The 
conflict  cannot  be  avoided.  The  desire  of  man  to  govern  himself,  and 
the  determination  of  rulers  to  govern  him,  are  now  fitce  to  &ce,  and 
must  meet  in  the  strife  of  action,  as  they  have  met  La  the  strife  of 
opinion.  It  requires  a  wiser  or  a  rasher  man  than  I  am  to  undertake 
to  foretell  when  and  how  this  great  battle  wiQ  be  fought ;  but  it  is  as 
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sate  to  oome  as  is  the  Bon  to  rise  again  wbioh  is  wm  desoendiiig  to  tlie 
faoiiflon.  What  the  free  GovemmentB  of  the  world  maj  find  it  proper 
to  do,  whea  this  great  straggle  truly  b^ins,  I  leave  to  those  upon 

tm  will  devolye  the  duty  and  the  responalHlity  of  dedsioD. 
t  has  been  well  said  that  the  existing  generation  stands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  its  predecessors.  Its  visoal  horizon  is  enlarged  fhnan  this 
elevation.  We  have  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ns, 
and  our  own,  too.  We  are  able  to  judge  for  ourselves,  without  Mindly 
following  in  their  footsteps.  %  There  is  nothing  stationary  in  the  world. 
Moral  and  intellectual  as  mUl  as  physical  sciences  are  in  a  state  of 
progress ;  or,  nther,  we  are  marching  onwards  in  the  investigation  of 
their  trae  principles.  It  is  presumptuous,  at  any  time,  to  say  that 
**J^ow  is  the  best  possible  coi^tion  of  human  nature ;  let  us  sit  still 
and  be  satisfied ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn.*'  I  believe  in  no  sudi 
doctrine.  I  believe  we  are  always  learning.  We  have  a  ri^t  to 
examine  for  ourselves.  In  fact,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  Still,  Sir,  I 
would  not  rashly  reject  the  experience  of  the  world,  any  more  than  I 
would  blindly  follow  it.  I  have  no  such  idea.  I  have  no  wish  to 
prostrate  all  the  barriers  raised  by  wisdom,  and  to  let  in  upon  us  an 
mundation  of  many  such  opinions  as  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
present  age.  But  for  be  it  from  me  to  adopt,  as  a  principle  of  con- 
duct, that  nothing  is  to  be  done  except  what  has  been  done  before,  and 
precisely  as  it  was  then  done.    So  much  for  precedents ! 


IM.  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  WABS  OF  EUROPE,  1852.  —  Jeremfo*  Ctoiuiit. 

Washington  has  said :  '*  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  any  real  &vors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is 
an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  and  which  a  just  pride  ought 
to  discard."  There  is  a  deep  wisdom  in  this ;  and  he  who  disr^rds, 
or  treats  it  lightly,  wants  the  highest  attribute  of  a  statesman.  We 
can  expect  nothing  as  a  favor  from  other  nations,  and  none  have  a 
right  to  expect  fiivors  from  us.  Our  intorference,  if  we  interfere  at 
all,  must  be  dictated  by  interest ;  and,  therefore,  I  ask,  in  what  pos- 
sible manner  can  we  be  benefited  ?  Bussia  has  done  us  no  injury ; 
we  have,  therefore,  no  wrongi^  to  avenge.  Kussia  has  no  territory  of 
which  we  wish  to  deprive  her,  and  from  her  there  is  no.  danger  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  Enlightened  self-interest  does  not 
offer  a  single  argument  in  fovor  of  embroiling  ourselves  in  a  quarrel 
with  her.  So  obvious,  so  indisputable,  is  this  truth,  that  the  advocates 
of  "  intervention "  have  based  their  speeches  almost  solely  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  a  divine  mission  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  strike 
the  manacles  from  the  hands  of  all  mankind.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  such  a  mission ;  but,  if  so,  "  the  time  of  its  fulfil- 
ment is  not  yet."  And,  for  one,  I  prefer  waiting  for  some  clearer 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will.  By  attempting  to  fulfil  it  now,  we 
employ  the  surest  means  of  disappointing  that  "  manifest  destiny  "  of 
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wKuch  we  hAYe  heard  00  mooL  We  h&ye  before  us  the  oertunty  of 
ioflieting  deq>  injury  npoD  oonelyeB,  without  the  sli^test  prospect  of 
beoefitbg  others. 

Misfortunes  may  oome  upon  us  all;  dishonor  attaches  only  to  the 
unworthy.  A  nation  may  be  conquered,  trodden  down,  —  her  living 
sons  in  chains,  her  dead  the  prey  of  Yultures,  — and  still  leave  a 
bright  example,  a  glorious  history,  to  after  times.  But  when  folly  and 
wickedness  have  ruled  the  hour, — when  disaster  is  the  legitimate  child 
of  error  and  weakness, —  the  page  that  records  it  is  but  a  record  of 
infamy,  and  pity  for  misfortune  becomes  a  crime  against  justice.  Sir, 
I  do  not  love  that  word  "  destiny,"  —  **  manifest "  or  not  "  manifest.'* 
Men  and  nations  make  their  own  destinies,  — 

**  Our  aota  our  angeb  are,  or  good,  or  ill,  — 
Oar  &U1  Bhadows,  that  walk  bj  iu  stUl." 

The  fatore  of  this  Eepublic  is  in  our  hands ;  and  it  is  for  us  to 
determine  whether  we  will  launch  the  ship  of  State  upon  a  wild  and 
stormy  sea,  above  whose  blackened  waters  no  sunshine  beams,  no  star 
shines  out,  and  where  not  a  ray  is  seen  but  what  is  caught  from  the 
lurid  lightning  in  its  fiery  path.  This,  Senators,  is  the  mighty  ques- 
tion we  have  to  solve;  and,  let  me  add,  if  the  freedom  of  one  conti- 
nent, and  the  hopes  of  four,  shall  sink  beneath  that  inky  flood,  ouis 
will  be  the  guilt,  —  ours  the  deep  damnation. 

Shall  I  be  told  these  are  idle  fears  ?  That,  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
no  matter  for  what  cause  waged,  we  must  be  the  victors?  That,  in 
short,  all  Europe  combined  could  not  blot  this  Union  from  the  map  of 
nations  ?  Ah,  Sir,  that  is  not  all  I  fear.  I  fear  success  even  more 
than  defeat  The  Senator  firom  Michigan  was  right  when  he  sud  thai 
our  fears  were  to  be  found  at  home.  I  do  fear  ourselves.  Commit 
our  people  ooce  to  unnecessary  foreign  wars, — let  victory  encourage 
the  military  spirit,  already  too  prevalent  among  them,  —  and  Roman 
history  will  have  no  chapter  bloody  enough  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  side  by  side  with  ours.  In  a  brief  period  we  shall  have 
reenacted,  on  a  grander  scale,  the  same  scenes  which  marked  her 
decline.  The  veteran  soldier,  who  has  followed  a  victorious,  leader  from 
clime  to  dime,  will  forget  1^  love  of  country  in  his  love  for  his  com- 
mander ;  and  the  bayonets  you  send  abroad  to  conquer  a  kingdom  will 
be  brought  back  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  prop  the 
throne  of  an  Emperor. 


199.  HAZARDS  OF  OUB  NATIONAL  FBOSPERrTY,  1861.  ^JT.R.  Smithy  of  Mabtana, 

Etebtbodt  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
Government  with  respect  to  the  concerns  of  Europe,  up  to  the  present 
time.  And  what,  I  ask,  has  been  the  result  of  that  policy  ?  Why, 
from  the  small  beginning  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  have 
grown  to  twenty-three  mmions;  from  a  small  number  of  States,  we  are 
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now  oinar  thirty.  Bat  Kossnlli  says  that  ire  may  depart  from  that 
policy  mom;  that  it  was  wise  when  we  were  young,  bat  that  now  we 
havd  grown  up  to  be  a  ^ant,  and  may  abandon  it.  Ah,  Sir,  we  eaa 
all  resist  adversity !  We  know  the  nses —  and  sweet  are  they — of 
adversity.  It  is  the  crucible  of  fortone.  It  is  the  iron  key  that 
vnlocks  the  golden  gates  of  prosperiiy.  I  say,  Qod  bless  advennty, 
when  it  is  properly  understood !  Bat  the  rook  upon  which  mem  and 
upon  which  Nations  split  is  prosferit7.  This  man  says  that  we  have 
grown  to  be  a  giant,  and  that  we  may  depart  from  the  wisdom  of  oor 
youth.  But  I  say  that  now  is  the  time  to  take  care ;  we  are  great 
enough ;  let  us  be  satisfied ;  prevent  the  growth  of  our  amMtion,  to 
prevent  our  pride  from  swelling,  and  hold  on  to  what  we  have  got. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old  Governor,  who  had  been 
raised  from  rags  ?  His  King  discovered  in  him  merit  and  integrity, 
and  appointed  him  a  Satrap,  a  ruler  over  many  provinces.  He  came 
to  be  great,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  be  escorted  throughout  the  coun- 
try several  times  during  the  year,  in  order  to  see  and  be  seen.  He 
was  received  and  acknowledged  everywhere  as  a  great  man  and  a  great 
€k)vemor.  But  he  carried  about  with  him  a  mysterious  chest,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  would  look  into  it,  and  let  nobody  else  see 
what  it  contained.  There  was  a  mat  deal  of  curiosity  excited  by 
this  chest;  and  finally  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to 
let  them  look  into  it.  Well,  he  permittei  it,  and  what  did  they  see? 
They  saw  an  old,  ragged  and  torn  suit  of  clothes,  —  the  clothes  that 
he  used  to  wear  in  his  humility  and  in  his  poverty ;  and  he  said  that 
he  carried  them  about  with  him  in  order  that,  when  his  heart  began  to 
swell,  and  his  ambition  to  rise,  and  his  pride  to  dilate,  he  could  look  on 
the  raffS  that  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  been,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  resist  the  temptations  of  prosperity.  Let  us  see  whether 
this  can  illustrate  anything  in  our  history.  Raise  the  veil,  if  there  is 
one,  which  conceals  the  poverty  of  this  Union,  when  there  were  but 
thirteen  States !  Raise  the  veil  that  conceals  the  rags  of  our  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution !  Lift  the  lid  of  the  chest  which  contains  the  pov- 
erty of  our  beginning,  in  order  that  you  may  be  reminded,  like  this 
old  Satrap,  of  the  days  of  your  poverty,  and  be  enabled  to  resist  the 
advice  of  this  man,  who  tells  you  that  you  were  wise  in  your  youth, 
but  that  now  you  are  a  giant,  and  may  depart  from  that  wisdom. 
Remember  the  use  of  adversity,  and  let  us  take  advantage  of  it^ 
and  be  benefited  by  it ;  for  great  is  the  man,  and  greater  is  the  Nation, 
that  can  resist  the  enchanting  smiles  of  prosperity ! 
♦ 

200.    AOAINST  FLOOOINa  W  THB  NAVY,  186i  —  R.  F.  Stockton, 

Thebb  is  one  broad  proposition  upon  which  I  stand.  It  is  this : 
That  an  American  sailor  is  an  American  citizen,  and  that  no  Ameri- 
can citizen  shall,  with  my  consent,  be  subjected  to  the  in&mous  pun- 
ishment of  the  lash.  If,  when  a  citizen  enters  into  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  b  to  forego  the  protection  of  those  laws  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  he  is  wUling  to  risk  his  life,  he  is  entitled,  in  all  justice, 
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luimudif  and  g^titnde,  to  all  the  proieetbn  thai  can  be  estanded  to 
him,  in  his  peoaliar  cironmatanoea.  He  ought,  eertainlj,  ta  be  piro 
tectod  &om  itte  inflictioD  of  a  punishment  w^ch  stands  oondemnefl  by 
the  almost  univeisal  sentiment  of  his  fellowsntlEeDS ;  a  punishment 
which  ifl  piDScribed  in  the  best  priaon-goyemment,  prosoribed  in  the 
sehool-hoose,  and  proscribed  in  the  best  government  on  earth  —  that 
of  parental  domestic  affection.  Yes,  Sir,  expelled  fiK)m  the  social 
eirde,  ftwsk  the  school-house,  the  prison-house,  and  the  Army,  it  finds 
^fenders  and  duunpions  nowhere  but  in  the  Navy ! 

Look  to  your  history,  —  that  part  of  it  whidi  the  world  knows  by 
heart,  —  and  you  will  find  on  its  brightest  page  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments  of  the  American  sailor.  Whatever  ms  country  has  done  to 
disgrace  him,  and  break  his  spirit,  he  has  never  disgraced  her ;  he 
has  always  been  ready  to  serve  her ;  he  always  has  served  her  &ith- 
fblly  and  effectually.  He  has  often  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
never  found  wanting.  The  only  fiiult  ever  fi>und  with  him  is,  that  he 
sometimes  fights  ahead  of  his  orders.  The  world  haa  tio  match  for 
him,  man  ibr  man ;  and  he  asks  no  odds,  and  he  cares  for  no  odds, 
when  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  the  glory  of  his  country,  calls  him  to 
fight.  Who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revolution,  carried  your  flag 
into  the  very  chops  of  the  British  Channel,  bearded  the  lion  in  his 
den,  and  woke  the  echoes  of  old  Albion's  hills  by  the  thunders  of  his 
cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  his  triumph  ?  It  was  the  American  sailor. 
And  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
will  go  down  the  annals  of  time  forever.  Who  struck  the  first  blow 
that  humbled  the  Barbary  flag, —  which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been 
the  terror  of  Christendom, — drove  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  infamous  tribute  it  had  been  accustomed  to  extort  ?  It 
was  the  American  sulor.  And  the  name  of  Decatur  and  his  gallant 
companions  will  be  as  lasting  as  monumental  brass.  In  your  war  of 
1812,  when  your  arms  on  shore  were  covered  by  disaster,  —  when 
Winchester  had  been  defeated,  when  the  Army  of  the  North-west 
had  surrendered,  and  when  the  gloom  of  despondency  hung  like  a  cloud 
over  the  land, — who  first  relit  the  fires  of  national  glory,  and  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  the  shouts  of  victory  ?  It  was  the  American  sailor. 
And  the  names  of  Hull  and  the  Constitution  will  be  remembered,  as 
long  as  we  have  left  anything  worth  remembering.  That  was  no  small 
eTent.  The  wand  of  Mexican  prowess  was  broken  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  wand  of  British  invincibility  was  broken  when  the  flag  of  the 
Guerriere  came  down.  That  one  event  was  worth  more  to  the  Repub- 
lic than  all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  for  the  Navy. 
Since  that  day,  the  Navy  has  had  no  stain  upon  its  escutcheon,  but 
has  been  cherished  as  your  pride  and  glory.  And  the  American  sailor 
has  established  a  reputation  throughout  ^e  world,  —  in  peace  and  in 
war,  in  storm  and  in  battle,  —  for  heroism  and  prowess  unsurpassed. 
He  shrinks  from  no  dai^r,  he  dreads  no  fi)e,  and  yields  to  no  supe- 
rior. No  shoals  are  too  dangerous,  no  seas  too  boisterous,  no  climate 
too  rigorous,  for  him.    The  burning  sun  of  the  tropics  cannot  make  him 
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efieminate,  nor  can  the  eternal  winter  of  the  polar  seas  paialjie  hia 
energieB.  Foster,  cherish,  develop  these  characteristios,  by  a  gener- 
ous and  paternal  government.  Excite  his  emulatkm,  and  stimolate 
his  ambition,  by  rewards.  But,  above  all,  save  him,  save  him  from 
the  brutalizing  lash,  and  inspire  him  with  love  and  confidence  fi>r  joor 
service !  and  then  there  is  no  achievement  so  arduous,  no  conflict  so 
desperate,  in  which  his  actions  will  not  shed  glory  upon  his  country. 
And,  when  the  final  struggle  comes,  as  soon  it  will  come,  fi>r  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas,  you  may  rest  with  entire  confidence  in  the  persuasion 

that  victory  will  be  yours. 

^^ 

aoi.    ON  GOVERNMENT  EXTRAVAGANCE,  1838.— /oJkn /.  Crjrteiufen. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  authorize  the  Treasniy 
Department  to  issue  ten  millions  of  Treasury  Notes,  to  be  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  expenses  of  Government.  Habits  of  extravagance, 
it  seems,  are  hard  to  change.  They  constitute  a  disease ;  ay,  Sir,  a 
very  dangerous  one.  That  of  the  present  Administration  came  to  a 
crisis  about  eight  months  ago,  and  it  cost  the  patient  ten  millions  of 
Treasury  Notes  to  get  rouud  the  comer.  And  now  it  is  as  bad  as 
ever  !  Another  crisis  has  come,  and  the  doctors  ask  fi)r  ten  millians 
more.  The  disease  is  desperate.  Money  or  death  !  They  say,  if  the 
bill  is  rejected,  Government  must  "  stop.'*  What  must  stop  ?  The 
laws  ?  The  judicial  tribunals  ?  The  Legislative  bodies  ?  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  ?  No,  no.  Sir !  aU  these  will  remain,  and  go 
on.  What  stops,  then  ?  Its  own  extravagance,  —  that  must  stop,  ani 
''  there  's  the  rub !  "  Besides,  Sir,  I  must  really  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  if  to  keep  this  Administration  on  its  feet  is  to  cost  ten  millioDS 
of  extraordinary  supply,  every  six  or  eight  months,  why,  Mr.  Prea- 
dent,  the  sooner  its  fate  is  recorded  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  better. 
Let  me  know  how  this  money  is  to  be  applied.  I  never  will  vote  a 
dollar  on  the  mere  cry  of  "  exigency ! "  —  "  crists ! "  I  will  be  behind 
DO  man  in  meeting  the  real  necessities  of  my  county,  but  I  will  not 
blindly,  or  heedl^y,  vote  away  the  money  of  the  People,  or  involve 
them  in  debt  If  the  Government  wants  money,  let  it  borrow  it.  If 
extravagance  or  necessity  shall  bring  a  national  debt  upon  us,  let  it 
come  openly,  and  not  steal  upon  us  in  the  disguise  of  Treasury  Notes. 
"  0 !  but  it  is  no  debt,"  say  gentlemen ;  **  it  is  only  issuing  a  few 
notes,  to  meet  a  crisis.'*  Well,  Sir,  whether  it  be  a  national  d^,  I 
will  not  say.  This  I  know,  it  will  be  followed,  whatever  it  is,  with 
the  serious  and  substantial  consequence,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  it,  every  cent  of  it,  and  with  interest  Sir,  I 
desire  to  see  this  experimenting  Administration  ferced  to  make  some 
experiments  in  economy.  It  is  almost  the  only  sort  of  experiment  to 
wMch  it  seems  averse.  Its  cry  is  still  for  moheif,  money,  money ! 
But,  for  one,  I  say  to  it,  "  Take  physic.  Pomp ! "  Lay  aside  your 
extravagance.  Too  much  money  has  been  your  bane.  And  I  do  not 
feel  myself  required,  by  any  duty,  to  grant  you  more,  at  present.  If 
I  did,  it  .would  not  be  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  bilL 
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^.    THE  UBERTT  OV  THE  PBEBS,  17M.  —  John  PkUpot  Cttrrcm, 

What,  then,  remains?  The  liberty  of  the  Press,  only,—  that  sacred 
palladiiim,  which  no  inflaenoe,  no  power,  no  minister,  no  Government, 
which  nothing  but  the  depravity  or  folly  or  corruption  of  a  jury,  can 
ever  destroy.  And  what  calamities  are  the  People  saved  from,  by 
having  public  communication  left  open  to  them  ?  I  will  tell  you, 
Gentlemen,  what  they  are  saved  fix>m,  and  what  the  Government  is 
saved  from ;  I  will  tell  you,  also,  to  what  both  are  exposed,  by  shut- 
ting up  that  communication.  In  one  case,  sedition  sp^ks  aloud,  and 
walks  abroad ;  the  demagogue  goes  forth,  —  the  public  eye  is  upon 
him,  —  he  frets  his  busy  hour  upon  the  stage ;  but  soon  either  weari- 
ness, or  bribe,  or  punishment,  or  disappointment,  bears  him  down,  or 
drives  him  off,  and  he  appears  no  more.  In  the  other  case,  how  does 
the  work  of  sedition  go  forward?  Mght  after  night,  the  muffled 
rebel  steals  fi)rth  in  the  dark,  and  casts  another  and  another  brand 
upon  the  pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour  of  &tal  maturity  shall  arrive, 
he  will  apply  the  torch. 

In  that  awful  moment  of  a  Nation's  travail,  of  the  last  gasp  of 
Jgpsumy,  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  pregnant  is  the  example ! 
'  The  Press  extinguished,  the  People  enslaved,  and  the  Prince  undone ! 
As  the  advocate  of  society,  therefore,  of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty, 
and  the  lasting  union  of  the  two  countries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the 
liberty  of  the  Press,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  State,  that  grand  detect- 
or of  public  imposture !  ^  Guard  it,  because,  when  it  sinks,  there  sinks 
with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  seour- 

;^f  the  Crown! 


2.  DESCSIFTION  OV  MB.  BOWAK,  17M.— /o*ii  Pkifpot  Curran. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  still  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  defendant,  give  me  leave  to  suggest  to  you  what  circumstances 
you  ought  to  consider,  in  order  to  found  your  verdict.  You  should 
consider  the  character  of  the  person  accused ;  and  in  this  your  task  is 
easy.  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  Nation  more 
known  than  the  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  prosecution ;  not 
only  by  the  part  he  has  taken  in  public  concerns,  and  which  he  has 
taken  in  common  with  many,  but  still  more  so  by  that  extraordinary 
sympathy  for  human  affliction,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  he  shares 
23 
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widi  80  small  a  number.  There  is  not  a  day  that  jon  hear  the  cries 
of  your  starving  mann&ctnrers  in  your  streets,  that  you  do  not  also 
see  the  advocate  of  their  sufferings,  —  that  you  do  not  see  his  honest 
and  manly  figure,  with  nnoovered  head,  soHdting  for  their  relief,  — 
searchmg  the  frozen  heart  of  charity  for  every  string  that  can  be 
touched  by  compassion,  and  urging  the  force  of  every  argument  and 
every  motive,  save  that  which  his  modesty  suppresses,  the  authority 
of  h^  own  generous  example. 

Or,  if  you  see  him  not  there,  yon  may  trace  his  steps  to  the  private 
abodes  of  disease,  and  &mine,  and  despair, — the  messenger  of  Heaven, 
bringing  with  him  food,  and  medioine,  and  consolation.  Are  these  the 
materiaJ^  of  which  you  suppose  anarchy  and  public  rapine  to  be  formed  ? 
Is  this  the  man  on  whom  to  &sten  the  abominable  charge  of  goading 
on  a  frantic  populace  to  mutiny  and  bloodshed  ?  Is  this  the  man 
likely  to  apostatize  from  every  principle  that  can  bind  him  to  the 
State,  —  \aa  birth,  his  property,  his  education,  his  character,  and  his 
children  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  agree  with 
his  prosecutors,  in  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  such  a 
man  on  such  an  occasion,  and  upon  the  credit  of  such  evidence  you  are 
to  oonvict  him,  never  did  you,  never  can  you  give  a  sentence,  consign- 
ing any  man  to  public  punishment,  with  less  danger  to  his  peraon  or 
to  his  fiime ;  for  where,  to  fling  contumely  or  ingratitude  at  his  head, 
could  the  hireling  be  found,  whose  private  distresses  he  had  not  endeav- 
ored to  alleviate,  or  whose  publio  condition  he  had  not  labored  to 
improve  ? 

I  will  not'  relinquifh  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the  period 
of  my  client's  sufferings ;  and  that,  however  mercilessly  he  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of  his 
family,  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But  if  (which  Heaven  forbid !) 
it  hath  dtill  been  unfortunately  determined,  that,  because  he  has  not 
bent  to  power  and  authority, — because  he  would  not  bow  down  before 
the  golden  calf,  and  worship  it,  —  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the 
frimace,  I  do  trust  in  God  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the 
Constitution,  which  will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  tiirough  the 
flames,  and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration  ! 


8.  THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT.  — Jb*»  Pkiipot  Curran,  in  th9  ease  of  tk€  King 
against  Mr.  Justice  Johnson^  Feb.  4tA,  1805,  b^ore  Chi^f  Baron  Lord  Avommoiro  and 
the  other  Baronty  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 

1  NOW  address  you  on  a  question  the  most  vitally  connected  with 
the  liberty  and  well-beinff  of  every  man  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
empire ;  —  which  being  decided  one  way,  he  may  be  a  freeman ;  which 
being  decided  the  other,  he  must  be  a  slave.  I  refer  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  sacred  security  for  the  freedom  of  Englishmen, — so  justly 
called  the  second  Magna  Charta  of  British  liberty, —  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act;  the  spirit  and  letter  of  which  b,  that  the  party  arrested  shall, 
without  a  moment's  dehiy,  be  bailed,  if  the  offence  be  bailable.    What 
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ms  ihe  ooonfflOQ  of  the  law  ?  The  arbitrary  transportation  of  the  sab- 
ject  beyond  the  realm ;  the  base  and  malignant  war  which  the  odious 
and  despioable  minions  of  power  are  forever  ready  to  wage  against  all 
those  who  are  honest  and  bold  enough  to  demise,  to  expose,  and  to 
lesist  them. 

Sudi  is  the  osoitancy  of  man,  that  he  lies  torpid  for  ages  under  these 
aggressions,  until,  at  hat,  some  signal  abuse  —  the  violation  of  Lucreoe, 
the  death  of  Virginia,  the  oppression  of  William  Tell — shakes  him 
fiom  his  slumber.  For  yeais  had  those  drunken  gambols  of  power 
been  played  in  Ekigland ;  for  years  had  the  waters  of  bitterness  been 
rising  to  the  Inrim ;  at  last,  a  single  drop  caused  them  to  overflow,  — 
the  oppression  of  a  single  individual  raised  the  people  of  England  £rom 
^eir  sleep.  And  what  does  that  great  statute  do  ?  It  defines  and 
asserts  the  right,  it  points  out  the  abuse ;  and  it  endeavors  to  secure  the 
right,  and  to  guard  against  the  abnse,  by  giving  redress  to  the  su£ferer, 
and  by  punisbong  the  offender.  For  years  had  it  been  the  practice  to 
transport  obnoxious  persons  out  of  the  realm  into  distant  parts,  under 
the  pretext  of  punishment,  or  of  safe  custody.  Well  might  they  have 
been  said,  to  be  sent  **  to  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn 
no  traveller  returns ;"  for  of  these  wretched  travellers  how  few  ever 
did  return ! 

But  of  that  flagrant  abuse  this  statute  has  laid  the  axe  to  the  root. 
It  prohibits  the  abuse ;  it  declares  such  detention  or  removal  illegal ; 
it  gives  an  action  against  all  persons  concerned  in  the  o£fence,  by  con- 
triving, writing,  signing,  countersifliing,  such  warrant,  or  advising  or 
asBisting  therein.  Are  bulwarks  Uke  these  ever  constructed  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  a  contemptible  enemy?  Was  it  a  trivial  and  oidi- 
nary  occasion  which  raised  this  storm  of  indignation  in  the  Parliament 
of  that  day  ?  Is  the  ocean  ever  lashed  by  the  tempest,  to  waft  a 
feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly  ?  By  this  act  yon  have  a  solemn  legislative 
declaration,  **  that  it  is  incompatible  with  liberty  to  send  any  subject 
out  of  the  realm,  under  pretence  of  any  crime  supposed  or  alleged  to 
be  committed  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  except  that  crime  be  capital." 
Such  were  the  bulwarks  which  our  ancestors  placed  about  the  sacred 
temple  of  liberty,  such  the  ramparts  by  which  they  sought  to  bar  out 
the  ever-toiling  ocean  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  thought  (generous  cre- 
dulity!) that  they  had  barred  it  out  from  their  posterity  forever. 
IJdttle  did  they  foresee  the  fataie  race  of  vermin  that  would  work 
their  way  through  those  mounds,  and  let  back  the  inundation ! 


4.  CURRAN'S  APPEAL  TO  LORD  AVONMORR.— fVom  tke  la$t^Mmed  tpeech, 

I  AM  not  ignorant,  my  Lords,  that  the  extraordinary  construction 
of  law  against  which  I  contend  has  received  the  sanction  of  another 
court,  nor  of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon  the 
general  heart  of  the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  told,  in  another  country,  of  that  nnlu^py  decision;  aad  I 
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foresee  in  what  oonfusnon  I  shall  hang  down  mj  head,  when  I  am 
tridit. 

But  I  cherish,  too,  the  consolatorj  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
them  that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  finend,  whom  I  would  put  above 
all  the  sweepings  of  their  hall,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion;  who  had 
derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  fimntains  of  Athens 
and  of  Home ;  who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigor  of  his  studious  mind 
with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their  wisest  philosophers  and  states- 
men ;  and  who  had  r^ed  that  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite 
sensibility  of  moral  instinct,  by  cont^nplating  the  practice  of  thdr 
most  illustrious  examples,  —  by  dwelling  on  the  sweet-souled  piety  of 
Cimon,  on  the  anticipated  Christianity  of  Socrates,  on  the  gallant 
and  pathetic  patriotism  of  Epaminondas,  on  that  pure  austerity  of 
Fabricius,  whom  to  ^ove  from  his  integrity  would  have  been  more 
difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  &om  his  course. 

I  would  add,  that,  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment ;  that  his  hesitation  was  like  the  passing  cloud  that  floats 
across  the  morning  sun,  and  hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a 
moment  hide  it,  by  involving  the  spectator,  without  even  approaching 
the  face  of  the  luminary.  And  this  soothing  hope  I  draw  &om  the 
dearest  and  tenderest  recollections  of  my  life ;  from  the  remembrance 
of  those  attic  nights  and  those  refections  of  the  gods  which  we  have 
partaken  with  those  admired,  and  respected,  and  beloved  companions, 
who  have  gone  before  us,  —  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears 
of  Ireland  have  been  shed.* 

Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  you  do  not  forget  them ;  I  see  their  sacred 
fi)rms  passing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory ;  I  see  your  pained 
and  softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of 
sociid  virtue,  and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the 
horizon  of  man ;  where  the  swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated 
the  pure  and  generous  purpose ;  where  my  slenderer  and  younger  taper 
imbibed  its  borrowed  light  firom  the  more  matured  and  redundant  fliun- 
tain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights,  without 
any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never  more  return ;  for, 

"  We  spent  tbem  not  in  toys,  or  lost,  or  wine; 
But  search  of  deep  phUoeophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy ; 
Arts  wiikh  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine." 

*  Here,  aooording  to  the  original  report.  Lord  Avonmore  oonld  not  refimdn  from 
bursting  into  tears.  In  the  midst  of  Curran's  legal  argument,  "  this  meet  beautifid 
episode,"  says  Charles  Phillips.  "  bloomed  like  a  green  spot  amid  the  desert.  Mr. 
Curran  told  me  himself,  that  when  the  court  rose,  the  tip-staff  informed  him  he  ms 
wanted  immediately  in  chamber  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer.  He,  of 
course,  obeyed  the  judicial  mandate;  and  the  moment  he  entered,  poor  Lord  Aron<^ 
more,  whose  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  the  toars  extorted  by  this  heajrt-tonching 
appeal,  clasped  him  to  his  bosom.**  A  coolness  caused  by  political  differences, 
which  had  for  some  time  existed  between  them,  gave  place  to  a  renewal  of  frioDd- 
•hip,  which  was  not  again  interrupted. 
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5.  ON  BUNG  VOUKD  GXTTLTT  OF  HIGH  TRBA80N — Robert  Bmmett, 

On  tbe  88d  of  June,  18QS,  a  rebellion  against  tlie  OoTemment  broke  oat  in  DnUln,  In  whidi 
Robert  EDimett,  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  a  principal  actor.  It  proved 
a  lUlure.  Bmmett  was  arrested,  having  missed  the  opportuziity  of  escape,  it  is  said,  by  linger- 
ing to  take  leave  of  a  daughter  of  Curran,  the  gifted  orator,  to  whom  he  bore  an  attacbmentf 
which  was  reciprocated.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1803,  Emmett  was  tried  fbr  high  treason 
at  tbe  Sessions  House,  Dublin,  before  Lord  Morbuiy,  one  of  the  Chief  Jndges  of  the  lUug's 
Bench,  and  others  |  was  foond  guilty,  and  executed  the  next  day.  Through  his  counsel,  he  had 
asked,  at  the  trial,  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  might  be  postponed  until  the  next  morning. 
This  request  was  not  granted.  The  clerk  of  the  Crown  read  the  indictment,  and  amxMmoed 
the  verdict  found,  in  the  usual  form.  He  then  concluded  thus :  "  What  have  you,  therefore, 
now  to  say,  why  Judgment  of  death  and  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against  you,  accord- 
ing to  law  f  "  Standing  forward  in  the  dock,  in  fh>nt  of  the  Bench,  Emmett  made  the  following 
impromptu  address,  which  we  give  entire,  dividing  It  only  into  panages  of  a  suitable  length  for 
deekunation.  At  his  execution,  Emmett  displayed  great  fortitude.  As  he  was  passing  out  of 
his  cell,  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  he  met  the  turnkey,  who  had  become  much  attached  to  him. 
Being  fettered,  Emmett  could  not  give  his  hand  ;  so  he  kissed  the  poor  fellow  on  th<*  cheek, 
wtio,  overcome  by  the  mingled  condescension  and  teauiemess  of  the  act,  feU  senseless  at  the  feet 
of  the  youthftil  victim,  and  did  not  recover  till  the  latter  was  no  longer  among  Uie  living. 


What  have  I  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced on  me,  according  to  law  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  which  can 
alter  your  predetermination,  or  that  it  would  become  me  to  say  with 
any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you  are  here  to 
pronounce,  and  which  I  must  abide.  But  I  have  that  to  say  which 
interests  me  more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  labored  —  as  was 
necessarily  your  office  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  oppressed 
country — to  destroy.  I  have  much  to  sapr,  why  my  reputation  should 
be  rescued  from  the  load  of  &lse  acctisation  and  calumny  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  it.  I  do  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are, 
your  minds  can  be  so  free  from  impurity  as  to  receive  tiie  least 
impression  from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.  I  have  no  hope  that  I 
can  anchor  my  character  in  the  breast  of  a  Court  constituted  and 
trammelled  as  this  is.  I  only  wish,  and  it  iB  the  utmost  I  expect, 
that  your  Lordships  may  suffer  it  to  float  down  your  memories, 
untainted  by  the  foul  breath  of  prejudice,  until  it  Gjuda  some  more 
hoE^itable  harbor,  to  shelter  it  from  tlie  rude  storm  by  which  it  is  at 
present  buffeted. 

Were  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by  your 
tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and  meet  the  &te  that  awaits  me, 
without  a  murmur.  But  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  delivers  my 
body  to  the  executioner  will,  through  the  ministry  of  that  law,  labor, 
in  its  own  vindication,  to  consign  my  character  to  obloquy :  for  there 
must  be  guilt  somewhere, — whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  or 
in  the  catastrophe,  posterity  must  determine.  A  man  in  my  situation, 
my  Lords,  has  not  only  to  encounter  tbe  difficulties  of  fortune,  and 
the  finroe  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated, 
but  the  difficulties  of  established  prejudice :  —  the  man  dies,  but  his 
memory  lives :  that  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it  may  live  in  the 
respect  of  my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  vindicate 
myself  from  some  of  the  charges  alleged  against  me.  When  my 
spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more  friendly  port,  — when  my  shade  shall 
have  joined  the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed  their 
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Uood,  <m  the  8cafi>ld  and  in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  coontiy  and 
of  virtue,  —  this  is  my  hope :  I  wish  that  my  memory  and  name  may 
animate  those  who  survive  me,  while  I  look  down  with  complacency 
on  the  destruction  of  that  perfidious  Government  which  upholds  its 
dominion  by  blasphemy  of  the  Most  Hi^  —  which  displays  its 
power  over  man  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  —  which  sets  man 
upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the  name  of  God,  against  the 
throat  of  hb  fellow,  who  believes  or  doubts  a  little  more,  or  a  little 
less,  than  the  Government  standard,  — a  Government  which  is  steeled 
to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  the  tears  of  the  widows 
which  it  has  made.* 

n. 

I  APPEAL  to  the  immaculate  God,  —  to  the  throne  of  Heaven,  before 
which  I  must  shortly  appear,  —  to  the  blood  of  the  murdered  patriots 
who  have  gone  before,  — that  my  conduct  has  been,  through  all  this 
peril,  and  through  all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  convictionB 
which  I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  my  country  from  the  superinhuman  oppreseoon  under  whidi 
she  has  so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed ;  and  that  I  ccMifidently  and 
assuredly  hope  that,  wild  and  chimerical  as  it  may  appear,  there  is 
still  union  and  strength  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  this  noblest 
enterprise.  Of  this  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  oonsolation  that  appertains  to  that  confidence. 
Tlnnk  not,  my  Lords,  I  say  this  for  the  pett^  gratification  of  ^ving 
you  a  traository  uneasiness ;  a  man  who  never  yet  raised  his  voioe  to 
assert  a  lie  will  not  hazard  his  character  with  posterity  by  asserting 
a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so  important  to  his  country,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this.  Yes,  my  Lords ;  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  have  his 
epitaph  written  until  his  country  is  liberated  will  not  leave  a  weapon 
in  the  power  of  envy,  nor  a  pretence  to  impeach  the  probity  which 
he  means  to  preserve  even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  consigns 
him.t 

Again  I  say,  that  what  I  have  spoken  was  not  intended  for  your 
Lordships,  whose  situation  I  commiserate  rather  than  envy ;  —  my 
expressions  were  for  my  countrymen;  if  there  is  a  true  Irishman 
present,  let  my  last  words  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  his  affliction  —  t 

I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge,  when  a 
prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law;  I 
have  also  understood  that  judges  sometimes  think  it  their  duty  to  hear 
with  patience,  and  to  speak  with  humanity ;  to  exhort  the  victim  of 
the  laws,  and  to  offer,  with  tender  benignity,  opinions  of  the  motives 

*  Here  Lord  Korbury  said :  **  The  weak  and  wicked  entliusiasts  who  feel  as  yon 
feel  are  anoqual  to  the  aooomplishment  of  their  wild  designs.** 

t  He  was  here  intermpted  by  Lord  Norbory,  who  said  :  "  Yon  proeeed  to  nnwar- 
Tantable  lengths,  in  order  to  exasperate  and  delude  the  unwary,  and  oiieolato 
opinions  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency,  for  the  purposes  of  mischief." 

X  Lord  Norbory  hero  interrupted  the  speaker  with,  —  ♦*  What  you  have  hitheits 
■aid  oonfirms  and  justifies  the  verdict  of  the  joxy." 
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bj  vhich  lie  was  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
adjudged  guilty.  That  a  judge  has  thought  it  his  duty  00  to  haye 
done,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  your 
institutions, — where  is  the  Taunted  impartiality,  clemency,  and  mild- 
ness of  your  courts  of  justice,  —  if  an  unfertunate  prisoner,  whom 
your  policy,  and  not  justice,  is  about  to  delirer  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  is  not  suffered  to  explain  his  motives  sincerely  and  truly, 
and  to  vindicate  the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated  ? 

m. 

Mt  Loads,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow 
a  num's  mind,  by  humiliation,  to  the  purposed  ignominy  of  the  scaf- 
fold; but  worse  to  me  than  the  scaJbld's  shame,  or  the  scaffold's 
terrors,  would  be  the  shame  of  such  foul  and  unfounded  imputations 
as  have  been  laid  against  me  in  this  Court.  You,  my  Lord,  are  a 
judge.  I  am  the  supposed  culprit.  I  am  a  man,  —  you  are  a  man 
also.  By  a  revolution  of  power,  we  might  change  places,  though  we 
never  could  change  characters.  If  I  stand  at  t&  bEir  of  this  Court, 
and  dare  not  vinmcate  my  character,  what  a  force  is  your  justice !  If 
I  stand  at  this  bar,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  how  dare 
you  calumniate  it  ?  Does  the  sentence  of  death,  which  your  unhal- 
lowed policy  inflicts  cm  my  body,  also  condemn  mytongue  to  silence, 
and  my  reputation  to  reproach  ?  Your  executioner  may  abridge  the 
period  of  my  existence ;  but,  while  I  exist,  I  shall  not  forbear  to  vin- 
dicate my  character  and  motives  from  your  aspersions.  As  a  man  to 
whom  fame  is  dearer  than  lifo,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in 
doing  justice  to  that  reputation  which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which 
is  the  only  legacy  I  can  leave  to  those  I  honor  and  love,  and  for  whom 
I  am  proud  to  perish.  As  men,  my  Lord,  we  must  appear,  on  the 
great  day,  at  one  common  tribunal ;  and  it  will  then  remain  for  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts  to  show  a  collective  universe  who  are  engaged 
in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, — my 
country's  oppressors  or  — • 

My  Loixl,  shall  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege  of 
exculpating  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  of  an  undeserved 
reproach  thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging  him  with  am- 
bition, and  attempting  to  cast  away,  for  a  paltry  consideration,  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ?  Why,  then,  insult  me  ?  or,  rather,  why 
insult  justice,  in  demanding  of  me  why  sentence  of  death  should  not 
be  pronounced  ?  I  know,  my  Lord,  that  form  prescribes  that  you 
should  ask  the  question ;  the  form  also  presumes  the  right  of  answer- 
ing I  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  so  might  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  trial,  since  sentence  was  already  pronounced  at  the 
Gnstle  before  your  jury  was  impanelled.  Your  Lordships  are  but 
the  priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I  submit  to  the  sacrifice ;  Imt  I  insist 
on  the  whole  of  the  forms.t 

*  Here  Lord  Norbury  exclaimed  :  **  Listen,  Sir,  to  the  sentence  of  the  law.*' 
t  Here  Mr.  Emmett  patued,  and  the  Oourt  desired  him  to  proceed. 
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IV. 


I  AM  charged  with  being  an  emiaaury  of  Fnnoe.  An  enusaaiy  of 
Fnmoe!  — and  for  what  end?  It  is  all^  thai  I  wiabed  to  sell  the 
independence  of  my  coontry!  And  fi>r  what  end?  Was  this  the 
objeet  of  my  ambition  ?  and  is  this  the  mode  by  whidi  a  tribonal  of 
justice  reoondles  contradictions?  No!  I  am  no  emissary.  My 
ambition  was  to  hold  a  pUwe  among  the  deUverera  of  my  ooontiy, — 
not  in  power,  nor  in  profit,  bat  in  the  glory  of  the  achieyement.  Sell 
my  conntry's  indepeiMience  to  France !  And  for  what  ?  For  a  change 
of  masters?  No ;  but  for  ambition !  O,  my  coontry !  was  it  personal 
amlHtion  that  could  influence  me  ?  Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actioDS, 
coold  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune,  by  the  rank  and  connder- 
atkm  of  my  fomily,  haye  placed  myself  among  the  proudest  of  your 
oppressors  ?  My  coontry  was  my  idol.  To  it  I  sacrificed  every  self- 
ish, every  endearing  sentiment ;  and  for  it  I  now  offer  up  my  lifo !  O 
God !  No !  my  Lord ;  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  deliver- 
ing my  coontry  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and 
from  the  more  galling  yoke  of  a  domestic  fiiction,  its  joint  partner  and 
perpetrator  in  the  patricide,  whose  reward  is  the  ignominy  of  existing 
wi^  an  exterior  of  splendor,  and  a  conscioasnesB  of  depravity.  It  was 
the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  coontry  firom  this  dooUy  riveted 
despotism.  I  wished  to  place  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  power  on  earth.  I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  station  in 
the  world  which  Providence  had  fitted  her  to  fill* 

Connection  with  France  was,  indeed,  intended ;  but  only  as  far  as 
mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require.  Were  ihh  French  to 
assume  any  authority  inconsistent  with  the  purest  independence,  it 
would  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction.  We  sought  aid  of  them ;  and 
we  sought  it,  as  we  had  assurance  we  should  obtain  it,  —  as  auxiliaries 
in  war,  and  allies  in  peace.  Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or 
enemies,  uninvited  by  the  wishes  of  the  People,  I  should  oppose  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  strength.  Yes,  my  countrymen,  I  would  meet 
them  on  the  beach,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other. 
I  woidd  meet  them  with  all  the' destructive  fury  of  war ;  and  I  would 
animate  you  to  immolate  them  in  their  boats,  before  they  had  contami- 
nated the  soil.  If  they  succeeded  in  landing,  and  if  we  were  forced  to 
retire  before  superior  discipline,  I  would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground, 
raze  every  house,  burn  every  blade  of  grass  before  them,  and  the  hat 
intrenchment  of  liberty  should  be  my  grave.  What  I  could  not  do 
myself,  if  I  should  fall,  I  would  leave  in  charge  to  my  countrymen  to 
accomplish ;  because  I  should  feel  conscious  tiiat  life,  more  than  death, 
is  unprofitable,  when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in  subjection. 

But  it  was  not  as  an  enemy  that  the  succors  of  France  were  to  land. 
I  looked,  indeed,  for  the  assistance  of  France ;  but  I  wished  to  prove 
to  France,  and  to  the  world,  that  Irishmen  deserved  to  be  assisted ; 
that  they  were  indignant  at  slavery,  and  ready  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence and  liberty  of  their  country !     I  wished  to  procure  for  my  coon- 
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try  the  guarantee  which  Washington  prociured  for  America,  —  to  pro- 
cure an  aid  which,  bj  its  example,  would  be  asr  important  as  by  its 
valor,  —  allies  disciplined,  gallant,  pr^nant  with  science  and  experi- 
ence ;  who  would  preserve  Sie  good  and  polish  the  rough  points  of  our 
character ;  who  would  come  to  us  as  stra^rs,  and  leave  us  as  friends, 
after  sharing  our  perils  and  elevating  our  destiny.  These  were  my 
objects ;  not  to  receive  new  task-masters,  but  to  expel  old  tyrants. 
These  were  my  views,  and  these  only  become  Irishmen.  It  was  for 
these  ends  I  sought  aid  from  France,  because  France,  even  as  an 
enemy,  could  not  be  more  implacable  than  the  enemy  already  in  the 
bosom  of  my  country.* 

V. 

I  HAVE  been  charged  with  that  unportance,  in  the  efforts  to  emanci- 
pate my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  key-stone  of  the  combination 
of  Iri^men,  or,  as  your  Lordship  expressed  it,  "the  life  and  blood  of 
the  con^iracy."  You  do  me  honor  overmuch.  You  have  given  to 
the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There  are  men  en^iged  in 
this  cofupiracy  who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own 
conceptions  of  yourself,  my  Lord ;  —  men,  before  the  splendor  of  whose 
genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and  who 
would  think  themselves  dishonored  to  be  called  your  friends,  —  who 
would  not  disgrace  themselves  by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand !  t 

What,  my  Lord,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  the  passage  to  the  scaffold 
which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the  intermediate  minister, 
has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I  am  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that 
has  been  and  will  be  shed,  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor  ?  Shall  you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as 
not  to  repel  it  ?  I,  who  fear  not  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judge, 
to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  short  life,  —  am  I  to  be  appalled  here, 
before  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality  ?  —  by  you,  too,  who,  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that  you  have  caused  to  be 
shed,  in  your  unhallowed  ministry,  in  one  great  reservoir,  your  Lord- 
ship might  swim  in  it !  t 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dishonor. 
Let  no  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing  that  I  could  have  engaged 
in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country's  liberty  and  independence,  or  that 
I  could  have  beoome  the  pliant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression  and 
the  miseries  of  my  countrymen.  The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  speaks  for  my  views.  No  inference  can  be  tortured  from 
it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement  at  home,  or  subjection, 
humiliation  or  treachery,  from  abroad.  I  would  not  have  submitted 
to  a  foreign  oppressor,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the 
domestic  tyrant.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom  I  would  have  fought  upon 
the  threshold  of  my  country,  and  its  enemy  should  enter  only  by  pass- 
ing over  my  lifeless  corpse.    And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country, 

*  Here  he  wu  inteimpted  by  tbe  Court. 

t  Here  he  was  intermpied  by  Lord  Norbnir.        %  Here  the  jadge  interfered. 
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—  who  have  subjected  myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and  mitcb- 
fill  oppressor,  and  now  to  the  bondage  of  ^e  grave,  only  to  gLYe  mj 
oountrymen  their  rights,  and  my  country  her  independence,  — -  am  I 
to  be  loaded  with  calumny,  and  not  suffieired  to  resent  it  ?  No !  God 
forbid!* 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  oonoems  and 
cures  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them  in  this  traudtory  life,  O,  ever 
dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  departed  &ther,  look  down  with 
scrutiny  upon  the  conduct  of  your  su£fering  son,  and  see  if  I  have,  even 
for  a  moment,  deviated  from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriot- 
ism which  it  was  your  care  to  instH  into  my  youthM  mind,  and  for 
which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life ! 

My  Lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  for 
which  you  thurst  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which  sur- 
round your  victim;  — it  circulates,  warmly  and  unruffled,  through  tiie 
channels  which  Gkxl  created  for  nobler  purposes,  but  which  yon  are 
bent  to  destroy,  for  purposes  so  grievous  that  they  cry  to  Heaven.  Be 
ye  patient !  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say.  I  am  going  to  my 
cold  and  silent  grave.  My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished.  My 
race  is  run.  The  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  —  and  I  sink  into  its 
bosom !  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask,  at  my  departure  from  this 
world ;  —  it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  epi- 
taph ;  for,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  fwto  vindicate  them, 
let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose 
in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  coun- 
try takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  —  then,  and  not 
till  then,  —  let  my  epitaph  be  written !     I  have  done. 


6.  GREAT  MnvnS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITV.  —  frcjh'ne,  in  Ike  trial 
of  WiUianUf  for  publishing  Paine^B  ^Age  o/Reaton." 

Thomaa  Enkine  wu  bom  In  Sootlaad,  in  17M,  and  made  Lcnrd  ChaooeUor  in  1806.  He  died 
in  1S23.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  who  have  graced  the  Bar  -,  and,  in  serious  Ibreiv- 
sic  <Hrator3r,  has  never  been  sarpassed.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  no  man  that  ever  Uvcd  so 
elevated  and  lionored  tiis  calling. 

In  running  the  mind  along  the  long  list  of  sincere  and  devout 
Christians,  I  cannot  help  lamenting  that  Newton  had  not  lived  to  this 
day,  to  have  had  his  shallowness  filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of  light, 
poured  upon  the  world  by  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  But  the  subject  is  too 
awful  for  irony.  I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly.  Newton  was  a 
Christian !  —  Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  cast  by 
nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions;  —  Newton,  whose  science  was 
truth,  and  the  foundations  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy ; 
not  those  visionary  and  arrogant  presumptions  which  too  often  usurp 
its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics,  whidi, 

*  Hera  Lord  Norbary  told  the  priBoner  that  hia  prinoiplei  won  treaaonable  and 
enbversiye  of  government,  and  his  language  unbecoming  a  person  in  his  sitnaUon; 
and  that  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Emmett,  was  a  maxi  who  would  not  hare  eoonte- 
naooed  muh  BentimentA. 
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Ske  fignies, cannot  lie ; ^Newton,  wbo  carried  the  line  and  role  to  the 
uttermost  barrier  of  creation,  and  explored  the  principles  by  which,  no 
doubt,  all  created  matter  is  held  together  and  exists.  But  Uiis  extraor- 
dinary man,  in  .the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked,  perhaps, 
what  a  minuter  investigation  of  the  created  things  on  this  earth  might 
have  taught  him,  of  the  essence  of  his  Creator.  What,  then,  shall  be 
said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  looked  into  the  organic  structure  of  all 
matter,  even  to  the  brute  inanimate  substances  which  the  foot  treads  on  ? 
Such  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  equally  qualified,  with  Mr. 
Paine,  to  look  up  through  nature  to  nature's  God ;  yet  the  result  of  all 
his  contemplation  was  the  most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  in  all  which 
the  other  holds  in  contempt,  as  despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 

But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  fimndations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure  of  that  under* 
standing  which  Grod  has  given  us  ^r  the  investigation  of  truth.  Let 
that  question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  was,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration,  a  Christian;  —  Mr.  Locke,  whose 
office  was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking,  by  going  up  to  the  fountains 
of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track  of  reasoning  the  devi- 
006  mind  of  man,  by  showing  him  its  whole  process,  from  the  first  per- 
ceptions of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratiocination,  putting  a  rein 
upon  fidse  opinions  by  practical  rules  fi>r  the  conduct  of  human  judg- 
ment. But  these  men  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and  lived  in  their 
closets,  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the  world,  and  to  the  laws  which 
practically  regulate  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  place  where  we  now  sit  to  administer  the  justice 
of  this  great  country,  above  a  century  ago,  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
Sir  Matdiew  Hale  presided,  whose  foitii  in  Christianity  is  an  exalted 
commentary  upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life  was  a  glorious 
example  of  its  fruits  in  man,  administering  human  justice  with  wisdom 
and  purity,  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, which  has  been,  and  will  be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
reverence  and  admiration.  But  it  is  said  by  the  author  that  the 
Christian  fable  is  but  the  tale  of  the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  easily  detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
mythologies  of  the  heathens.  Did  Milton  understand  those  mytholo- 
gies ?  Was  he  less  versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
world  ?  No ;  they  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  sons ;  and  though 
shut  out  from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  from  me 
stores  of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever  knew,  and  laid  them 
in  their  order,  as  the  illustration  of  real  and  exalted  faith,  r-  the 
unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid  genius  which  cast  a  sort  of  shade 
upon  all  the  other  works  of  man.  But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body 
only  that  was  extinguished ;  —  *<  the  celestial  light  shone  inward,  and 
eniJoled  him  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  splendid,  or  illustrious, 
amongst  created  beings,  —  all  the  minds  gifbed  beyond  ordinary  nature, 
if  not  inspired  by  its  universal  Author  for  the  advancement  and  dignity 
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of  the  world,  —  though  divided  bj  distant  ageB,  aod  by  olashiiigopiiiioDav 
distbguishing  them  from  one  another,  yet  joining,  as  it  were,  in  one 
Bublime  chorus  to  celebrate  the  truths  of  Christianitj,  and  laying  npoa 
its  holy  altars  the  never-Ming  offerings  of  their  imn)ortal  wiiadom. 


1.  ATTEMPTS  TO  BIAS  JUDGMENT  IN  CASE  OF  WILKES,  1768.— Loni  Mai^field. 

It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  various  terrors  being  hdd  out  to 
the  judges  on  this  Bench ;  the  numerous  crowds  which  have  attended 
and  now  attend  in  and  about  this  hall,  out  of  all  reach  of  hearing  what 
passes  in  Court ;  and  the  tumults  which,  in  other  places,  have  shame* 
fhlly  insulted  all  order  and  government.  Audacious  addresBes  ia 
print  dictate  to  us,  from  those  Saey  call  the  People,  the  judgment  to 
be  given  now,  and  afterwards  upon  the  oonviotion.  Eeasons  of  policy 
are  urged,  from  danger  to  the  kingdom  by  commotions  and  general 
confusion.  Give  me  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  great  and 
respectable  audience,  to  let  the  whole  world  know  that  all  such 
attempts  are  vain.  Unless  we  have  been  able  to  find  an  error  which 
will  bear  us  out  to  reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirmed.  The 
Constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  influence  our  judgments. 
God  forbid  it  shotild!  We  must  not  reg^  political  consequences, 
how  formidable  soever  they  might  be;  if  rebdlion  was  the  certain 
consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say,  ^^Fiat  justitia^  mat  ccdum.^  We 
are  to  say  what  we  take  the  law  to  be ;  if  we  do  not  speak  our  real 
opinions,  we  prevaricate  with  God  and  our  own  oonsdenoes. 

I  pass  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have  received :  those  in  print 
are  public ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  brought  judicially  before  die 
court.  Whoever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  way ;  I  will  do 
my  duty  unawed.  What  am  I  to  fear  ?  That  mendax  infamia  from 
the  Press,  which  daily  coins  &lse  fiicts  and  fiilse  motives  ?  The  lies 
of  calumny  carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  my  temper  of  mind, 
and  the  color  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor 
against  these  arrows.  If,  during  this  King's  reign,  I  have  ever  sup- 
ported his  Government,  and  assisted  his  measures,  I  have  done  it  with- 
out any  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I  thought 
ri^t.  If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have  done  it  upon  the  points  them- 
sdves,  without  mixing  in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral 
views.  I  honor  the  King,  and  respect  the  People ;  but,  many  things 
aoauired  by  the  &vor  of  either  are,  in  my  account,  objects  not  worth 
ambition.  I  wish  popularity ;  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows, 
not  that  which  is  run  after ;  it  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or 
later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble 
means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  or  the  daily  praiae 
of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the  press ;  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what 
I  think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels,  —  all  that  fidsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a 
deluded  populaoe  can  swallow.     I  can  say,  with  a  great  magistrate. 
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BpoD  an  ooeaaon  and  under  curooinstanoes  not  unlike,  "  Ego  hoe 
animo  temper  Jui,  vt  invidiam  virtute  pcartam^  ghriam^  turn 
invidiam,  putarem,** 

The  threato  ga  fortiier  than  abuse ;  personal  yiolenoe  is  denounced. 
I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  men  of  this 
country,  in  the  worst  of  tunes.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  at  rest.  The 
lafit  end  that  can  happen  to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon,  if  he  fiiUs 
in  support  of  the  law  and  liberty  of  his  country,  —  for  liberty  is 
synonymous  with  law  and  ffovemment.  Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be 
productive  of  public  good ;  it  might  awake  the  better  part  of  tiie  king- 
dom out  of  that  letbu'gy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them,  and 
bring  the  mad  back  to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxicated  are  sometimes 
stunned  into  sobriety.  Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  no 
endeavors  of  this  kind  wiU  influence  any  man  who  at  present  sits  here ; 
no  libels,  no  threats,  nothing  that  has  happened,  nothing  that  can 

happen ! 

♦ 

8.  DKKENCB  Of  M.  PELTIEK  VOK  A  LIBEL  ON  NAFOLBON.— 5^  /.  M^ekintwh. 

Gbntlemen,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  case  seems  to 
merit  your  most  serious  attention.  The  real  prosecutor  is  the  master 
of  the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw ;  the  defendant  is 
a  defenceless,  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case,  therefi^re,  as  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  free  prbsb  remaining  in  JSurope.  Gentlemen, 
AJfl  distinction  of  the  English  Press  is  new,  —  it  is  a  proud  and  melan- 
choly distinction.  Before  the  great  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  swallowed  up  all  the  asylums  of  free  discussion  on  the  Cbnti- 
nent,  we  enjoyed  that  privily,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others,  but 
we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
imperial  towns  of  (Germany,  the  Press  was  either  legally  or  practically 
free.  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  no  more;  and,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  prosecution,  fitly  imperial  towns  have  been  erased 
from  the  list  of  independent  States,  by  one  dash  of  the  pen. 

One  asylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  is  still  one 
spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most 
important  concerns  of  society,  —  where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judg- 
ment on  the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The 
Press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  Constitution 
of  our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  English- 
Eden  ;  and,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that,  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall 
only  under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awM  considerar 
tion.  Gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of  European  liberty  has 
perished.  That  ancient  frbric,  which  has  been  gradually  raised  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  &thers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks 
be  to  God !  solid  and  entire,  —  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  amid 
mins  !  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
struggle,  —  that  this  is  only  the  first  battle  between- reason  and  power, 
-—that  you  have  now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only 
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remains  of  free  diflctunion  in  Earope,  now  oonfined  to  this  Idngdam ; 
addressing  joa,  th^r^ore,  as  the  gnaidianB  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  mankind,  — oonvinoed  that  the  unfettered  ezerose  of  reason 
depends  more  on  yonr  present  verdict  than  <hi  any  other  tiuit  ms 
ever  ddivered  by  a  jury,  —  I  trust  I  may  rely  with  oonfidenoe  on  the 
issue;  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  liberty ;  as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free 
discussion  against  the  most  fermidable  enemy  thai  it  ever  encountered ! 


0.    THE  TNSnOAIOBS  OV  TREASON,  tSOl.—miliam  Wirt, 

Wniian  Wirt,  one  of  the  brii^hteKt  onmmeats  of  the  American  bar,  wns  bora  at  Bladlenabarir, 
Maryland,  November  8th,  1772.  The  moat  memorable  case  in  which  his  talcata  m  an  mAxo- 
cate  were  exercised  was  the  celebrated  trial  of  Aaron  Borr,  in  1807,  for  treason,  in  which  Wirt 
was  retahied  as  Counsel  for  the  Government.  His  exquisite  description  of  Uie  temptation  of 
Blcnnerbassett  by  Burr  is  a  moat  graceful  and  masterly  specimen  of  foi«nsic  art.  In  1S17  Mr. 
Wirt  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.    He  died  February  18th,  1S34. 

The  inquiry  is,  whether  presence  at  the  overt  act  be  neoesBsry  to 
make  a  man  a  traitor  ?  The  Gentlem^i  say  that  it  is  necessary^ —  that 
he  cannot  be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  without  actual  presence*  Hie 
tamers  of  the  Constitution,  in&nned  by  the  examples  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  foreseeing  that  the  liberties  of  this  Bepul^  mi^t,  one 
day  or  other,  be  seized  by  the  daring  ambition  of  some  domeBtio 
usurper,  have  given  peculiar  importance  axid  solemnity  to  the  crime 
of  treason,  by  ingrafting  a  provision  against  it  upon  the  Gonstitotioa. 
But  they  have  done  this  iH  vain,  if  the  construction  contended  £br  on 
the  other  side  is  to  prevfdl.  If  it  require  actual  presence  at  the  Boene 
of  the  assemblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  how  cisy 
will  it  be  fbr  the  principal  traitor  to  avoid  this  guilt,  and  escape  pon- 
ishment  forever !  He  may  gp  into  distant  States,  from  one  State  to 
another.  He  may  secretly  wander,  like  a  demon  of  darkness,  finom 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other.  He  may  enter  into  the  eonfi* 
denoe  of  the  simple  ancL  unsuspecting.  He  may  prepare  the  whtde 
mechanism  of  the  stupendous  and  destructive  engine,  put  it  in  motion, 
and  let  the  rest  be  done  by  his  agents.  He  may  then  go  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Let  him  keep  himself  only  from  the 
scene  of  the  assembla^,  umI  the  immediate  spot  of  the  battle,  and  he 
is  innocent  in  law,  while  those  he  has  deluded  are  to  soflbr  the  death 
of  traitors  !  Who  is  the  more  guilty  of  this  treason,  the  poor,  weak, 
deluded  instruments,  or  the  artM  and  ambitious  man,  who  comq>ted 
and  misled  them  ? 

There  is  no  comparison  between  his  guilt  and  theirs ;  and  yet  yoa 
secure  impunity  to  Am,  while  thet/  are  to  suffer  death !  Is  this  rea- 
son ?  Is  this  moral  right  ?  No  man,  of  a  sound  mind  and  heart,  can 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  between  the  comparative  guilt  of  Aaron  Burr,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  whole  mischief,  and  of  the  poor  men  on  Blenner- 
hassett's  Island,  who  called  themselves  "  Burr's  men."  In  the  case 
of  murder,  who  is  the  more  guilty,  the  ignorant,  deluded  perpetrator, 
or  the  abominable  instigator  ?  Sir,  give  to  the  Constitution  the  com* 
struction  contended  for  on  the  other  ^de,  and  you  might  as  well 
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csponge  the  cnsie  €i  treaaon  from  your  crinnnal  oode ;  nay,  ycm  bid 
better  do  it»  &r  bj  this  oonstrootion  you  hold  oat  the  loie  of  impunity 
to  the  most  dangaromi  men  in  the  community,  men  of  ambition  and 
talents,  while  you  loose  the  vengeance  of  the  law  on  the  comparatively 
innooent.  K  ixeason  ought  to  be  reprawed,  I  ask  you,  who  is  tli^ 
more  dangeroos  and  the  more  likdiy  to  commit  it,  the  mere  instru- 
ment, who  applies  the  force,  or  the  daring,  aspiring,  elevated  genius, 
who  devises  the  whole  plot,  but  aets  behind  the  scenes  ? 


10.    BtTBR  AND  BLENNEEHASSEHT.  —  WUliam  Wirt. 

A  PLAIN  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  curious  transmutations 
which  the  wit  of  man  can  work,  would  be  very  apt  to  wonder  by  what 
kind  of  legerdemain  Aaron  Burr  had  contrived  to  shuffle  himself  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  as  an  accessory,  and  turn  up  poor  Blenner- 
baasett  as  principal,  in  this  treason.  Who,  then,  is  Aaron  Burr,  and 
what  the  part  which  he  has  borne  in  this  transaction  ?  He  is  its 
author,  its  projector,  its  active  executor.  Bold,  ardent,  restless  and 
aspiring,  his  brain  conceived  it,  his  hand  brought  it  into  action. 

Who  is  Blennerhassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters,  who 
fled  from  the  storms  of  his  own  country,  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  On 
his  arrival  in  America,  he  retired,  even  from  the  population  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our 
western  forests.  But  he  brought  with  him  taste,  and  science,  and 
wealth ;  and  '*  lo,  the  desert  smUed ! "  Possessing  himself  of  a  beau- 
tiful island  in  the  Ohio,  he  rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it 
with  every  romantic  embellishment  of  &ncy.  A  shrubbery,  that  Shen- 
stone  mi^t  have  envied,  blooms  around  him.  -  Music,  that  might  have 
charmed  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  is  his.  An  extensive  library  spreads 
its  treasures  before  him.  A  philosophical  apparatus  offers  to  him  all 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence, 
shed  their  mingled  delights  around  him.  And,  to  crown  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her 
sex,  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can  render  it  irresist- 
ible, had  blessed  him  with  her  love,  and  made  him  the  fiither  of  several 
children.  The  evidence  would  convince  you,  Sir,  that  this  is  but  a 
faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  inno- 
cence, and  this  tranquillity,  —  this  feast  of  the  mind,  this  pure  banquet 
of  the  heart,  —  the  destroyer  comes.  He  comes  to  turn  this  paradise 
into  a  hell.  Yet  the  flowers  do  not  wither  at  his  approach,  and  no 
monitory  shuddering  through  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  possessor 
warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  him.  A  stranger  presents 
himself.  It  is  Aaron  Burr.  Introduced  to  their  civilities  by  the 
high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon  finds  his 
way  to  their  hearts,  by  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  his  demeanor,  the 
li^t  and  beauty  of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  &scinating 
power  of  his  address.  The  conquest  was  not  difficult.  Innocence  is 
ever  simple  and  credulous.     Conscious  of  no  designs  itself,  it  suspects 
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none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guards  before  its  breast.  Ererjcbor 
and  portal  and  avenue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all  who  ohoose 
it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of  Eden,  when  the  seipent  entered  its 
bowers! 

The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself  into  the 
open  and  unpractised  heart  of  the  un&rtnnate  Blennerhassett,  fband 
but  little  difficulty  in  dianging  the  native  character  of  that  heart,  and 
the  objects  of  its  affisotion.  dj  d^rees,  he  inftises  into  it  the  pdson 
of  his  own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his  own  courage ; 
a  daring  and  desperate  thirst  for  glory ;  an  ardor,  panting  for  all  the 
storm,  and  bustle,  and  hurricane  of  life.  In  a  short  time,  the  whole 
man  is  changed,  and  every  object  of  his  ibrmer  delight  relinquished. 
No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene :  it  has  become  flat  and  insipid 
to  his  taste.  His  books  are  abandoned.  His  retort  and  crucible  are 
thrown  aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms  and  breathes  its  fragrance  upon 
the  air  in  vain  —  he  likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  th^  rich 
melody  of  music ;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's  clangor,  and  the  cannon's 
roar.  Even  the  prattle  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  aifects 
him ;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  which  hitherto  touched  his 
bosom  with  ecstasy  so  unspeakable,  is  now  unfdt  and  unseen.  Greater 
objects  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  His  imagination  has  been 
dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems,  and  stars,  and  garters,  and  titles  of 
nobility.  He  has  been  taught  to  bum  with  restless  emulation  at  the 
names  of  great  heroes  and  conquerors, —  of  Cromwell,  and  Caesar,  and 
Bonaparte.  His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon  to  relapse  into  a 
wilderness ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  we  find  the  tender  and  beautiful 
partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  **  permitted  not  the  winds  of" 
summer  "  to  visit  too  roughly,"  —  we  find  her  shivering,  at  midnight, 
on  the  wintry  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  mingling  her  tears  with  the 
torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell. 

Tet  this  un&rtunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  interest  and  his 
happiness,  —  thus  seduced  ^m  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace,  — 
thus  confounded  in  the  toils  which  were  deliberately  spread  for  himy 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit  and  eenius  of  another,  — 
this  man,  thus  ruined  and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate  part 
in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  —  this  man  is  to  be  csdled 
the  principal  ofiender ;  while  he,  by  whom  he  was  thus  plunged  in 
misery,  is  comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accessory !  Is  this  reason  ? 
Is  it  law  ?  Is  it  humanity  ?  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the 
human^understanding  will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and  absurd ; 
so  shocking  to  the  soul ;  so  revolting  to  reason ! 


11.    BEPLT  TO  MB.  WICEHAM  IN  BUBR'S  TRIAL,  1807.  —  ITif^liam  Wirt. 

In  proceeding  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  Gentleman,  I  will 
treat  him  with  candor.  If  I  misrepresent  him,  it  will  not  be  inten- 
tionally. I  will  not  follow  the  example  which  he  has  set  me,  on  a 
very  recent  oocasion.     I  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  Oentleman^s  prop- 
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ofiitioos  in  their  fUl  ibroei  and  to  answer  them  fidrlj.  I  will  not, 
as  I  am  advancing  towards  them,  with  my  mind's  eye  measure  the 
hdght,  breadth,  and  power  of  the  proportion ;  if  I  find  it  beyond 
my  strength,  halve  it ;  if  still  beyond  my  strength,  quarter  it ;  if  sdll 
neoessary,  subdivide  it  into  eiriiths ;  and  when,  by  this  prooess^  I  have 
reduced  it  to  the  proper  stanikrd,  take  one  of  these  seotions  and  toes 
it  with  an  air  of  elephantine  strength  and  superiority.  K  I  find 
myself  capable  of  conducting,  by  a  &r  course  of  reasoning,  any  one 
of  his  propositions  to  an  absurd  conclusion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating 
that  absurd  conclusion  as  the  proposition  itself  which  I  am  gmng  to 
enoonnter.  I  will  not,  in  commenting  on  the  Gentleman's  authorities, 
thank  the  Gentleman,  with  sarcastic  politeness,  for  introducing  them, 
declare  that  they  conclude  directly  against  him,  read  just  so  much  of 
the  anthority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that  declaration,  omitting  that 
which  contains  the  true  point  of  the  case,  which  makes  against  me ; 
nor,  if  forced  by  a  direct  call  to  read  that  part  also,  will  I  content 
myself  by  running  over  it  as  rapidly  and  inarticulately  as  I  can,  throw 
down  the  book  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  exclaim,  "  Just  as  I  said ! " 
when  I  know  it  is  just  as  I  had  not  said. 

I  know  that,  by  adopting  these  arts,  I  might  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
Gentleman's  expense ;  but  I  should  be  very  little  pleased  with  myself, 
if  I  were  capable  of  enjoying  a  laugh  procured  by  such  means.  I 
know,  too  that,  by  adopting  such  arts,  there  will  always  be  those  stand- 
ing around  us,  who  have  not  comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the 
legal  discussion,  with  whom  I  might  shake  the  character  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's science  and  judgment  as  a  lawyer.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be 
capable  of  such  a  wish ;  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  Gentleman  himself 
felt  so  strongly  that  proud,  that  high,  aspiring,  and  ennobling  magna- 
nimity, which  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents  rarely  fail  to  inspire, 
that  he  would  have  disdained  a  poor  and  fleeting  triumph,  gained  by 
means  like  these. 


12.  Om/r  CANNOT  KEEP  ITS  OWN  SECRET.  —  Daniel  Webster^  on  the   trial  of  J, 
F.  Knappy  1930^ /or  murder. 

An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  house, 
and  in  his  own  bed,  b  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly  murder,  &r  mere 
pay.  The  fittal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim  passes,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death  !  It 
is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work.  He  explores  the  wrist 
for  the  pulse.  He  feels  £)r  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer ! 
It  is  accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps 
to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  ho  came  in,  and  escapes.  He 
has  done  the  murder;  —  no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him. 
The  secret  is  his  own,  —  and  it  is  safe ! 

Ah !  Gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadM  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can 
be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor 
corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe.    Not  to 
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speak  of  lihat  eye  which  glanoes  through  all  disguiseB,  and  bdiolds 
eyerjthing  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon,  sach  secrets  of  gailt  are 
never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  **  murder  will  out."  True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so 
ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the  great 
law  of  Heaven,  by  shedding  man*s  blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding 
discovery.  Especially,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this, 
discovery  must  o(Nne,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  eyes 
turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance, 
connected  with  the  time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whis- 
per ;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding 
all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a 
blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own 
secret.  It  is  &lse  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it  feeb  an  irresistible Jmpnlse 
of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  posses- 
sion, and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not 
made  ibr  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  preyed  on 
by  a  torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  nor  man.  A 
vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  assbtanoe,  either 
from  Heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the  murderer  possesses  soon 
comes  to  possess  him ;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it 
overcomes  him,  and  leads  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He  feels  it  beat- 
ing at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He 
thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and 
almost  hears  its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.  It  has 
become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  dbcretion,  it  breaks  down  his  cour- 
age, it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions,  from  without,  begin 
to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle  him,  the 
fatal  secret  struggles,  with  still  greater  violence,  to  burst  forth.  It  nnut 
be  confessed ;  —  it  toill  be  confessed ;  —  there  is  no  refuge  from  confes- 
sion but  suicide  —  and  suicide  is  confession ! 


13.    MORAL  P0W£B  THE  HOST  FORMIDABLE. —Jiut^e  McLean,  1838,  cm  «n/er- 
pri»et/rom  the  U.  Staiee  agatrut  the  Britiek  poseeesiOtu  in  Canada. 

If  there  be  any  one  line  of  policy  in  which  all  political  parties 
agree,  it  is,  that  we  should  keep  aloof  from  the  agitations  of  other  Gov- 
ernments ;  that  we  shall  not  intermingle  our  national  conoems  vrith 
theirs ;  and  much  more,  that  our  citizens  shall  abstain  from  acts  which 
lead  the  subjects  of  other  Governments  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 
These  violators  of  the  Law  show  themselves  to  be  enemies  of  their 
country,  by  trampling  under  foot  its  laws,  compromising  its  honor,  and 
involving  it  in  Uie  most  serious  embarrassment  with  a  foreign  and 
Mendly  Nation.  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  bu(£  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  may  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country.  If 
they  were  to  come  out  in  array  against  their  own  Government,  Uie  con- 
sequence to  it  would  be  &r  less  serious.  In  such  an  effort,  they  could 
not  involve  it  in  much  bloodshed,  or  in  a  heavy  expenditure,  nor 
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wxfM  its  oommerce  and  general  baaoneBS  be  materially  injurecl.  But 
a  war  with  a  powerful  Nation,  with  whom  we  have  the  most  extensiTe 
idations,  commercial  and  social,  would  bring  down  upon  our  country 
ihe  heaviest  calamity.  It  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  its  proeperity, 
and  deluge  it  in  blood. 

The  great  principle  of  our  Republican  institutions  cannot  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sword.  This  can  be  done  by  moral  force,  and  not  phys- 
ical. i£  we  desire  the  political  regeneration  of  oppressed  Nations,  we 
must  show  them  the  simplicity,  the  grandeur,  and  the  freedom,  of  our 
own  Government.  We  must  recommend  it  to  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  other  Nations,  by  its  elevated  and  enlightened  action,  its 
purity,  its  justice,  and  the  protection  il  affords  to  all  its  citizens,  and 
the  liberty  they  enjoy.  And  if,  in  this  respect,  we  shall  be  faithful  to 
the  high  bequests  of  our  fathers,  to  ourselves,  and  to  posterity,  we 
shall  do  more  to  liberate  other  Governments,  and  emancipate  their 
subjects,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  millions  of  bayonets.  This 
moral  power  is  what  tyrants  have  most  cause  to  dread.  It  addresses 
itself  to  the  thoughts  and  the  judgments  of  men.  No  physical  force 
can  arrest  its  progress.  Its  approaches  are  unseen,  but  its  conse- 
quences are  deeply  felt.  It  enters  garrisons  most  strongly  fortified, 
and  operates  in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors.  We  should  cher- 
ish this  power  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  Government ; 
and  as  tbe  most  efficient  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our 
race.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  an  elevated  patriotism.  But,  if  we  trample  under  our 
leet  the  laws  of  our  country,  —  if  we  disregard  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
our  citizens  engage  without  restraint  in  military  enterprises  against  the 
peace  of  other  Governments,  —  we  shall  be  considered  and  treated,  and 
justly,  too,  as  a  Nation  of  pirates. 
» 

14.  THE  DEATH  VlWALTi.---Ori^inal  Translation  from  Victor  Hugo. 
From  Victor  Hugo^s  gpeech  at  the  trial  of  his  son,  Charles  Hugo,  in  Paris,  June  11th,  1851, 
dwrged  with  Tlolating  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  in  an  article  in  the  journal "  L'  Evene- 
ment,"  upon  the  execution  of  Montcharmont,  a  sentenced  criminal.  Notirithstanding  the 
btber's  eloquent  appeal,  Charles  Hugo  was  found  **  guilty  **  by  the  Jury,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months*  Imprisonment,  and  a  fin^  of  five  hundred  francs. 

Gentlxhbn  or  the  Jury,  if  there  is  a  culprit  here,  it  is  not  my  son, 
—  it  is  myself,  —  it  is  I !  —  I,  who  for  these  last  twenty-five  years  have 
opposed  <^pital  punishment,  —  have  contended  for  the  inviolability  of 
human  life,  —  have  committed  this  crime,  for  which  my  son  is  now 
arraigned.  Here  I  denounce  myself,  Mr.  Advocate  General !  I  have 
committed  it  under  all  aggravated  circumstances ;  deliberately,  repeat- 
edly, tenaciously.  Yes,  this  old  and  absurd  lex  taltonts  —  this  law 
of  blood  for  blood  —  I  have  combated  all  my  life  —  all  my  life.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury !  And,  while  I  have  breath,  I  will  continue  to 
combat  it,  by  all  my  efibrts  as  a  writer,  by  all  my  words  and  all 
my  votes  as  a  legislator !  I  declare  it  before  the  crucifix ;  before 
that  victim  of  the  penalty  of  death,  who  sees  and  hears  us ;  before 
that  gibbet,  to  which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  for  the  eternal  instruc- 
tion of  the  generations,  the  human  law  nailed  the  Divine ! 
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In  all  that  my  Bcm  haa  nmtten  on  the  subject  of  capital  poniafament, 
— -  and  for  writing  and  publishing  which  he  is  now  before  you  on  trial, 

—  in  all  that  he  has  written,  he  has  merely  prodaimed  the  sentimeDtfl 
.  with  which,  &om  his  in&n(jy,  I  have  inspired  him.     Gentlemen  Jorofs, 

the  right  to  criticize  a  law,  and  to  criticize  it  severely,  —  especially  a 
penal  law,  —  is  placed  beside  the  duty  of  ameliomtaon,  like  the  torch 
beside  the  work  under  the  artisan's  hand.  This  right  of  the  journalist 
is  as  sacred,  as  necesBary,  as  imprescriptible,  as  the  right  of  the  legis- 

Jptor. 

What  are  the  circumstances?  A  man,  a  convict,  a  sentenced 
wretch,  is  dragged,  on  a  certain  morning,  to  one  of  our  public  squares. 
There  he  finds  the  scaffold !  He  shudders,  he  struggles,  he  refiues  to 
die.  He  is  young  yet— f  only  twenty-nine.  Ah!  I  know  what  you 
will  say,  —  "  He  is  a  murderer !  "  But  hear  me.  Two  officers  seize 
him.  His  hands,  his  feet,  are  tied.  He  throws  off  the  two  officers.  A 
fnghtftd  struggle 'ensues.  His  feet,  bound  as  they  are,  become  entan- 
gl^  in  the  ladder.    He  uses  the  S(»ffi)ld  against  the  scaffold  !     The 

'  struggle  is  prolonged.  Horror  seizes  on  the  crowd.  The  officers,  — 
sweat  and  eliame  on  thdr  brows,  —  pale,  panting,  terrified,  despairing, 

—  despairing  with  I  know  not  what  horrible  despair,  —  shrinking  under 
that  public  reprobation  which  ought  to  have  visited  the  penalty,  and 
gftaedi  the  passive  instrument,  the  executioner,  —  the  officers  strive 
savagely.  *  The  victim  clings  to  the  8caffi>ld,  and  shrieks  for  pardon.  ' 
His  clothes  are  torn,  —  his  shoulders  bloody,  —  still  he  resists.  At 
length,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  this  monstrous  eflbrt,  of  this 
spectacle  without  a  name,  of  this  agony,  —  agony  for  all,  be  it  under- 
stood, —  agony  for  the  assembled  spectators  as  H^ll  as  for  the  con- 
demned man,  —  after  this  age  of  anguish,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  they 
take  back  the  poor  wretch  to  his  prison.  The  People  breathe  again. 
The  People,  naturally  merciful,  hope  that  the  man  will  be  ^Mired. 
But  no,  —  the  guillotine,  though  vanquished,  remains  standing.  T^ere 
it  frowns  all  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  sickened  population.  And  at  night, 
the  officers,  reinforced,  drag  forth  the  wretch  again,  so  bound  that  he . 
is  but  an  inert  weight,  —  they  drag  him  forth,  haggard,  bloody,  weep- 
ing, pleading,  howling  for  life, — calling  upon  God,  calling  upon  lus 
&ther  and  mother,  —  for  like  a  very  child  had  this  man  beoime  in  ''  ^ 
prospect  of  death,  —  they  drag  him  forth  to  execution.  He  is  hoL  i  ^^ 
on  to  the  soaffi)ld,  and  hLs  head  falls !  —  And  then  through  every  eau 
science  runs  a  shudder.  Never  had  legal  murder  app^red  with  an 
aspect  so  indecent,  so  abominable.  All  feel  jointly  implicated  in  tiie 
deed.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  ftom  a  young  man's  breast  escapes  a 
cry,  wrung  fipm  his  very  heart,  —  a  cry  of  pity  and  of  anguish,  — a 
cry  of  horror,  —  a  cry  of  humanity.  And  this  cry  you  womd  punish ! 
And,  in  &oe  of  the  appalling  facts  which  I  have  narrated,  you  would 
say  to  the  guillotine,  "  Thou  art  right ! "  and  to  Pity,  saintly  Pity, 
"Thou  art  wrong !  "  Gefitlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  cannot  be!  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  finished. 


PART    FIFTH, 


POLITICAL   AND    OCCASIONAL. 


1.  THB  XZAMPLB  OT  AXMBlCAL—FrmeiaJ^ey,    ltoni,1773;  A«d,1860. 

How  absoid  are  the  sophisms  and  predictioiis  by  which  the  advo- 
'cates  of  existing  abases  have,  at  all  times,  endeayored  to  create  a  jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension  of  reform !  Yon  cannot  touch  the  most  corrupt 
and  imbecile  Goyemment,  without  involving  .society  in  disorders  at 
once  frightful  and  contemptible,  and  reducing  all  things  to  the  level 
of  an  insecure,  and  ignoble,  «nd  bloody  equality  !  Such  are  the  rea- 
sonings b^  which  we  are  now  to  be  persuaded  that  liberty  is  inoom- 
patibk  with  private  happiness  or  national  prosperity.  To  these  we 
need  not  now  answer  in  words,  'or  by  reference  to  past  and  questiona- 
ble examples ;  but  we  put  them  down  at  once,  and  trample  them  con* 
temptuoualy  to  liie  eiurth,  ]^a  short  appeal  to  the  existence  and 
condition  of  America  !  What  is  the  country  of  the  universe,  I 
would  now  ask,  in  ^rhicb  property  is  most  sacred,  or  industry  most 
sure  of  its  reward  ?  Where  is  the  authority  of  law  most  omnipotent  ? 
Where  is  intelligence  and  wealth  most  widdy  difiused,  and  most  rap- 
idly progressive  ?  Where,  but  in  America  ? — in  America,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  Republican  Constitution  in  a  violent,  radical, 
sanffuinaiy  ^volution ;  America,  with  her  Amdamental  Democracy, 
.made  more  unmanageable,  and  apparently  more  hazardous,  by  being 
broken  up  into  I  do  not  know  how  many  confederated  and  independent 
Democracies ;  America,  wiih  universal  suffrage,  and  yearly  elections, 
with  a  free  and  unlicensed  Press,  without  an  established  .Priesthood, 
an  hereditary  Nobility,  or  a  permanent  Executive,-^  with  all  that  is 
combustible,  in  short,  and  pregnant  with  danger,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  Tyranny,  and  without  one  of  the  checks  or  safeguards  by  which 
alone,  they  contend,  liie  b^efits  or  the  very  being  of  sodety  can  be 
nwintsined ! 

There  is  something  at  once  audacious  and  ridiculous  i^  maintaining 
snoh  doctrines,  in  the  &oe  of  si}ch  experience.  Nor  can  anything  be 
founded  on  the  novelty  of  these  institutions,  on  the  pretence  that  Siey 
have  not  yet  been  put  &urly  to  their  trial  America  has  gone  on 
prospering  under  them  for  forty  years,  and  *luu  exhibited  a  picture  of 
uninterrupted,  rapid,  unprecedented  advances  in  wealth,  population, 
intelligenoe,  and  oonoord ;  while  all  ihe  arbitrary  Govemmenta  of  the 
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Old  World  have  been  oyemin  wilii  bankniptcies,  oonspintoies,  rebel* 
lions,  and  Bevolutions ;  and  are  at  this  moment  tr^nbling  in  the  oon- 
scioTisnesR  of  their  insecurity,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  repreas  irr^ 
pressible  discontents,  by  confederated  violence  and  terror. 


%  FALSE  NOTIONS  OV  QOVSRNMENT  TIQO&. -^  Rev.  Spdney  Smith. 

I  CANNOT  describe  the  horror  and  disgost  which  I  ielt  at  hearing 
Mr.  Perceval  call  upon  the  then  Ministry  for  measures  of  vigor  in 
Ireland.  If  I  lived  at  Hampstead  upon  stewed  meats  and  claret, — if 
I  walked  to  church,  every  Simday,  before  eleven  young  gentlemen  of 
my  own  begetting,  with  their  faces  washed,  and  their  hair  pleasingly 
combed, — if  the  Almighty  had  blessed  me  with  every  earthly  comfort, 
— how  awfully  would  I  pause  before  I  sent  for  the  flame  and  the  sword 
over  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  brave,  generous,  open-hearted  peasants  of 
Ireland ! 

How  easy  it  is  to  shed  human  blood ;  how  easy  it  is  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  the  decision  has  cost 
us  a  severe  struggle ;  how  much,  in  all  ages,  have  wounds  and  shrieks 
and  tears  been  the  cheap  and  vulgar  resources  of  the  rulers  of  man- 
kind ;  how  difficult  and  how  noble  it  is  to  govern  in  kindness,  and  to 
found  an  empire  upon  the  everlasting  basis  of  justice  and  affection ! 
But  what  do  men  call  vigor  ?  To  let  loose  hussars,  and  to  bring  up 
artillery,  to  govern  with  lighted  matches,  and  to  cut,  and  push,  and 
prime,  —  I  call  this,  not  vigor,  but  the  sloth  of  cruelty  and  ignorance. 
The  vigor  I  love  consists  in  finding  out  wherein  subjects  are  aggrieved, 
in  relieving  them,  in  studying  the  temper  and  genius  of  a  People,  in 
consulting  their  prejudices,  in  selecting  proper  persons  to  lead  and 
manage  them,  in  the  laborious,  watchful,  and  difficult  task  of  increas- 
ing public  happiness,  by  allaying  each  particular  discontent.  In  this 
way  odIv  will  Ireland  ever  be  subdued.  But  this,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  is  imbecility  and  meanness ;  — houses  are  not  broken  open, 
women  are  not  insultol,  the  People  seem  all  to  be  happy,  —  they  are 
not  ridden  over  by  horses,  and  cut  by  whips.  Do  you  call  this  vigor  ? 
Is  this  Government  ? 


3.  REJECTION  01*  THE  BEFORM  BILL,  1831 — Rev.  Sfdnep  Smith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  most  deeply  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill 
by  the  Lords,  because,  by  putting  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
collision  with  each  other,  it  will  impede  the  public  business,  and 
diminish  the  public  prosperity.  I  feel  it  as  a  churchman,  because  I 
cannot  but  blush  to  see  so  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church  arrayed 
against  the  wishes  and  happiness  of  the  People.  I  feel  it,  more  than 
all,  because  I  believe  it  will  sow  the  seeds  of  deadly  hatred  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  great  mass  of  the  People.  The  loss  of  the  Bill 
I  do  not  feel,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  —  because  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  is  lost.     I  have  no  more  doubt,  before 
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the  expiration  of  tbe  winter,  that  tliLs  Bill  will  pass,  than  I  hare  that 
the  annual  tax  bills  will  pass ;  and  greater  certainty  than  this  no  man 
can  have,  far  Franklin  tells  us  there  are  Imt  two  tlungs  certain  in  this 
world,  —  death  and  taxes.  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  preventing,  ere  long,  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  human  imagination.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  disrespectful ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the 
progress  of  reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of 
Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington  on  that 
occasion.  In  tbe  winter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
tpwn;  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height;  the  waves  niBhed  in 
upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In 
the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who 
lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house,  with  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigor- 
ously pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean !  The  Atlantic  was  roused ; 
Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  con- 
test was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She 
was  excellent  at  a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest. 

Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease,  —  be  quiet  and  steady.  You  will  beat 
Mrs.  Partington. 

i.  ADDRESS  TO  THE  YOUXG  MEN  Ol*  JTAJSI.^Jotepk  Maxxini. 

The  following  extract,  translated  from  the  Italian,  la  from  an  Impaaaloned  Address,  deHvered 
by  Maadol,  at  BUlan,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1848,  at  the  request  of  a  National  Association,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  brothers  Bandi^ra,  and  their  lUIow- 
martjrs,  at  Gosenza. 

When  I  was  commissioned  by  you,  young  men,  to  proffer  in  this 
temple  a  few  words  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  brothers  Ban- 
diera,  and  their  fellow-martyrs  at  Gosenza,  I  thought  that  some  one 
of  those  who  heard  me  might  perhaps  exclaim,  with  noble  indignation, 
"  Why  thus  lament  over  the  dead  ?  The  martyrs  of  liberty  are  only 
worthily  honored  by  winning  the  battle  they  have  begun.  Cosenza, 
the  knd  where  they  fell,  is  enslaved;  Venice,  the  city  of  their  birth, 
IS  begirt  with  strangers.  Let  us  emancipate  them ;  and,  until  that 
moment,  let  no  words  pass  our  lips,  save  those  of  war."  But  another 
thought  arose,  and  suggested  to  me.  Why  have  we  not  conquered  ? 
Why  IS  it  that,  whilst  our  countrymen  are  fighting  for  independence  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  liberty  is  perishing  in  the  South  ?  Why  is  it 
that  a  war  which  should  have  sprung  to  the  Alps  with  the  bound  of  a 
lion  has  dragged  itself  along  for  four  months  with  the  slow,  uncertain 
motion  of  the  scorpion  surrounded  by  the  circle  of  fire  ?  How  has  the 
rapid  and  powerful  intuition  of  a  People  newly  arisen  to  life  been 
converted  into  the  weary,  helpless  effort  of  the  sick  man,  turning  from 
side  to  side  ? 

Ah !  had  we  all  arisen  in  the  sanctity  of  the  idea  for  which  oup 
martyrs  died ;  had  the  holy  standard  of  their  faith  preceded  our  youth 
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fl)  battle ;  had  we  made  (^  our  every  thooght  aa  aotioii,  and  of  our 
every  action  a  thought ;  had  we  learned  from  them  that  liberty  and 
independence  are  one ;  —  we  should  not  now  have  war,  but  victory ! 
Gos^uEa  would  not  be  compelled  to  venerate  the  memory  of  her  mar- 
tyrs in  secret,  nor  Venice  be  restrained  from  honoring  them  with  a 
monoment;  and  we,  here  gathered  together,  might  gladly  invc^e 
those  sacied  names,  without  uncertainty  as  to  our  &ture  destiny,  or  a 
doud  of  sadness  on  our  brows ;  and  might  say  to  those  precursor  souls, 
^^JRefdce,  for  your  spirit  is  incarnate  in  your  brethren,  and  they 
are  worthy  of  you."  Oould  Attilio  and  Emilio  Bandiera,  and  thdr 
fellow-martyrs,  now  arise  from  the  grave  and  speak  to  you,  they  would, 
believe  me,  address  you,  though  with  a  power  very  di&rent  from  that 
given  to  me,  in  counsel  not  unlike  that  which  now  I  utter. 

Love !  Love  is  the  flight  of  the  soul  towards  God  ;  towards  the 
great,  the  sublime,  and  the  beauti^,  which  are  the  shadow  of  God 
upon  earth.  Love  your  &mily ;  the  partner  of  your  life ;  those  around 
you,  ready  to  share  your  joys  and  sorrows ;  the  dead,  who  were  dear 
to  you,  and  to  whom  you  were  dear.  Love  your  country.  It  is  your 
name,  your  gbiy,  your  dgn  among  the  Peoples.  Give  to  it  your 
thought,  your  counsel,  your  blood.  You  are  twenty-four  millions  of 
men,  endowed  with  active,  splendid  faculties;  with  a  traditbn  of 
glory,  the  envy  of  the  Nations  of  Europe ;  an  immense  foture  is 
before  you, — your  eyes  are  raised  to  the  loveliest  Heaven,  and  around 
you  smiles  the  loveliest  land  in  Europe ;  you  are  encircled  by  the  Alps 
and  the  sea,  boundaries  marked  out  by  the  finger  of  God  lor  a  people 
of  giants.  And  you  must  be  such,  or  nothing.  Let  not  a  man  of  that 
twenty-four  milliuMis  remain  excluded  from  the  fraternal  bond  which 
shall  join  you  together ;  let  not  a  look  be  raised  to  that  Heaven,  whidi 
is  not  that  of  a  nee  man.  Love  humanity.  You  can  only  ascertain 
your  own  mission  firom  the  aim  placed  by  God  before  humanity  at 
large.  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  liie  sea,  are  otlier  Peoples,  now 
fighting,  or  preparing  to  %ht,  &e  holy  fight  of  independence,  of  nation- 
ality, of  liberty ;  other  Peoples  striving  by  di£ferent  routed  to  reach 
the  same  goal.     Unite  with  them,  —  they  will  unite  with  you. 

And  love,  young  men,  love  and  reverence  the  Ideal ;  it  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  spirit,  the  city  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  are  brethren  who 
believe  in  the  inviolability  of  thought,  and  in  the  dignity  of  our  immor* 
tal  natures.  From  that  high  sphere  spring  the  principles  which 
alone  can  redeem  the  Peoples.  Love  enthusiasm,  —  the  pure  dreams 
of  the  virgin  soul,  and  the  lofty  visions  of  early  youth ;  for  they  are 
the  perfume  of  Paradise,  which  the  soul  preserves  in  ifisuiog  finom  the 
hands  of  its  Creator.  Respect,  above  all  things,  your  oonsdenoe ; 
have  upon  your  lips  the  truUi  that  God  has  phiced  in  your  hearts ; 
and,  while  worki&g  together  in  harmony  in  all  that  tends  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  our  sou,  even  with  those  who  differ  from  you,  yet  ever  bear 
erect  your  own  banner,  and  boldly  promulgate  your  faith. 

Such  words,  young  men,  would  the  martyrs  of  Cosenza  have  spoken, 
had  they  been  living  amongst  you.  And  here,  where,  perhaps,  invoked 
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by  oar  lore,  their  holy  spiritB  hover  near  us,  I  oall  upon  joa  to  i^ftdiflr 
them  up  in  your  hearts,  and  to  make  of  them  a  treasure  amid  the 
storms  that  yet  threaten  you;  but  which,  with  the  name  of  oar 
martyrs  on  your  lips,  and  liieir  &ith  in  your  hearts,  you  will  over- 
come. 

God  be  with  yoa,  and  bless  Italy  I 


(.  APPEAL  TO  THE  HUNGABIANS,  1849 LouU  Kot$utk, 

OuB  Fatlierland  is  in  danger!  Citizens!  to  arms!  to  arms! 
Unless  the  whole  Nation  rise  up,  as  one  man,  to  defend  itself,  all  the 
noble  blood  already  shed  is  in  vain ;  and,  on  the  ground  where  the 
ashes  of  oar  ancestors  repose,  the  Busaan  knout  will  role  over  an 
enslaved  People !  Be  it  known  to  all  Hungary,  that  tiie  Austrian 
Emperor  has  let  loose  upon  us  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Russia ;  that 
a  Russian  army  of  fofty-oz  thousand  men  has  broken  into  our 
country  from  Gallioia,  and  is  on  the  inarch ;  that  another  has  entered 
Transylvania ;  and  that,  finally,  we  can  expect  no  fereigu  assistance,  as 
the  People  that  sympathize  with  us  are  kept  down  by  their  rolers, 
and  gaze  only  b  dumb  silenoe  on  our  struggle.  We  have  nothing  to 
rest  our  hopes  upon,  but  a  righteous  God,  and  our  own  strength.  If 
we  do  not  put  forth  that  strength,  God  will  also  forsake  us. 

Hungary's  struggle  is  no  bnger  our  struggle  alone.  It  is  the 
struggle  di  popular  freedom  against  tyranny.  Our  victory  is  the 
victory  of  freedom, — our  foil  is  the  fidl  of  freedom.  God  has  chosen 
us  to  free  the  Nations  from  bodily  servitude.  In  the  wake  of  our 
victory  will  follow  liberty  to  the  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Yallachians, 
Sckvonians,  Servians,  and  Croatians.  With  oar  fkll  goes  down  the 
star  of  freedom  over  all.  People  of  Hungry !  will  you  die  under 
the  exterminating  sword  of  the  savage  Kusedans  ?  If  not,  defend 
yourselveB !  WiU  you  look  on  whOe  the  Cossacks  of  the  for  North 
tread  under  foot  the  bodies  of  your  fothers,  mothers,  wives  and 
children  ?  If  not,  defend  yourselves !  Will  you  see  a  part  of  your 
feUow-citizens  sent  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  made  to  serve  in  the  wars 
of  tyrants,  or  bleed  under  the  murderous  knout  ?  If  not,  defend 
yoniselves !  Will  vou  behold  j^our  villages  in  flames,  and  your  har- 
vests destroyed  ?  Will  you  die  of  hunger  on  the  land  which  your 
sweat  has  made  fertile  ?    If  not,  defend  yonrselvee ! 

We  call  upon  the  People,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Country,  to 
rise  up  in  arms.  In  virtue  of  our  powers  and  duty,  we  order  a  gen- 
eral crusade  of  the  People  against  the  enemy,  to  be  declared  from 
every  pulpit  and  from  every  town-house  of  the  country,  and  made 
known  by  the  continual  rineng  of  bells.  One  great  efifort,  and  the 
country  is  forever  saved  !  We  have,  indeed,  an  army  which  numbers 
some  two  hundred  thousand  determined  men ;  but  the  struggle  is  no 
bnger  one  between  two  hostile  camps ;  it  is  the  stm^le  of  tyranny 
against  freedom,  — of  barbarism  against  all  free  Nations.    Therefore 
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must  all  tihe  People  seize  arms  and  support  the  army,  that,  dins 
united,  the  victory  of  fireedom  fer  Earope  may  be  won.  Fly,'  then, 
united  with  the  army,  to  arms,  every  citizen  of  the  land,  and  the 
victory  is  sure ! 


6.    THE  OONTENTMENT  OV  EUEOPE.  ^JToMuM,  Nov.  12,  1861. 

The  question,  the  comprehensive  question,  is,  whether  Europe 
shall  be  ruled  by  the  principle  of  ireedom,  or  by  the  principle  of  des- 
potism, —  by  the  principle  of  centralization,  or  by  the  principle  of 
self-government.  Shall  freedom  die  away  for  centuries,  and  mankind 
become  nothing  more  than  the  blind  instrument  of  the  ambition  of 
some  few,  — or  shall  the  print  of  servitude  be  wiped  out  from  the  brow 
of  humanity,  and  mankind  become  noble  in  itself,  and  a  noble  instru- 
ment to  its  own  forward  progress?  Woe,  a  hundred-fold  woe,  to  every 
Nation,  which,  confident  in  its  proud  position  of  to-day,  would  care- 
lessly regard  the  comprehensive  struggle  of  those  great  principles! 
It  is  the  mythical  struck  between  Heaven  and  Hell.  Woe,  a 
thousand-fold  woe,  to  every  Nation  which  would  not  embrace,  within 
its  sorrows  and  its  cares,  the  friture,  but  only  the  present  time  !  In 
the  flashing  of  a  moment  the  future  becomes  present,  and  the  objects 
of  our  present  labors  have  passed  away.  As  the  sun  throws  a  mist 
before  tne  sun  rises,  so  the  spirit  of  the  future  is  seen  in  the  events 
of  the  present. 

A  philosopher  was  once  questioned,  how  could  he  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God  ?  "  Why,"  answered  he,  "  by  opening  my  eyes.  God  is 
seen  everywhere,  —  in  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  ih  the  movement 
of  the  stars;  in  the  warbUng  of  the  lark,  and  in  the  thnnder  of 
Heaven."  Even  so  I  prove  tibat  the  decisive  struggle  in  mankind's 
destiny  draws  near.  I  appeal  to  the  sight  of  your  eyes,  to  the  puls- 
ations of  your  hearts,  and  to  the  judgments'  of  your  minds.  How  blind 
are  those  who  assert  that  the  ocmtinent  of  Europe,  but  for  the  revolu- 
tionary acts  of  certain  men,  would  be  quiet  and  contented !  Con- 
tented? With  what?  With  oppression  and  servitude?  France 
contented,  with  its  Constitution  subverted  ?  Germany  contented,  with 
being  but  a  fold  of  sheep,  pent  up  to  be  shorn  by  some  thirty  petty 
tyrants?  Switzerknd  contented,  with  the  threatening  ambition  of 
encroaching  despots  ?  Italy  contented,  with  the  King  of  Naples  ?  — 
or  with  the  priestly  Government  of  Bome,  the  worst  of  human  inven- 
tion? Austria,  Bome,  Prussia,  Dalmatia,  contented  with  having 
been  driven  to  butehery,  and,  after  having  been  deceived,  plundered, 
oppressed,  and  laughed  at  as  fools?  Poland  contented  with  being 
murdered  ?  Hungary,  my  poor  Hungary,  contented  with  being  more 
than  murdered  —  buried  alive? — for  it  is  alive!  Russia  contented 
with  slavery  ?  Vienna  contented  ?  Lombardy,  Pesth,  Milan,  Venice, 
Prague,  contented  ?  —  contented  with  having  been  ignominiously 
branded,  burned,  plundered,  sacked,  and  its  population  butchered? 
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Half  of  the  Enropean  oontment  contented  with  the  scaffold,  with  the 
hangooan,  with  the  prison,  with  having  no  political  rights  at  all, 
imt  having  to  pay  innumerahle  millions  ror  the  highly  beneficial  pur- 
pose of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  serfdom?  That  is  &b  condition  of 
the  continent,  —  and  is  it  not  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  men  to  prate 
about  individuals  disturbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe  ? 
Ah !  Gentlemen,  humanity  has  a  nobler  destiny  than  to  be  the  foot- 
stool to  the  ambition  of  certain  &milies.  Let  the  House  of  Austria 
trust  to  its  bayonets  and  its  Czar.  The  People  of  Hungary  and  my- 
self— we  trust  to  God !  I  know  that  the  light  has  spr^,  and  even 
bayonets  think;  I  know  that  all  the  Czars  of  the  world  are  but 
mean  dust  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  so  I  firmly  hope,  —  nay,  I  am 
certain,  —  I  shall  yet  see  Hungary  independent  and  free ! 


T.    HmtOTSM  OV  THE  HUNGABIAN  FEOPLE.— fOMtcO, JlToo.  12,  1861. 

Gentlemen  have  said  that  it  was  I  who  inspired  the  Hungarian 
People.  I  cannot  accept  the  praise.  No,  it  was  not  I  who  inspired 
the  Hungarian  People.  It  was  the  Hungarian  People  who  inspired 
me.  Whatever  I  thought,  and  still  tliink,  —  whatever  I  felt,  and 
stiU  feel,  —  is  but  the  pulsation  of  that  heart  which  in  the  breast  of 
my  People  beats !  The  glory  of  battle  is  for  the  historic  leaders. 
Theirs  are  the  laurels  of  immortality.  And  yet,  in  encountering  the 
danger,  they  knew  that,  alive  or  d^,  their  names  would,  on  the  lips 
of  tiie  People,  forever  live.  How  difiFerent  the  fortune,  —  how  nobler, 
how  purer,  the  heroism,  —  of  those  children  of  the  People,  who  went 
forth  freely  to  meet  death  in  their  country's  cause,  knowing  that 
where  they  fell  they  would  lie,  undistinguished  and  unknown,  —  their 
names  unhonored  and  unsung !  Animated,  nevertheless,  by  the  love 
of  freedom  and  £itherland,  they  went  forth  calmly,  singing  their 
National  anthems,  till,  rushing  upon  the  batteries,  whose  cross-fire 
vomited  upon  them  death  and  destruction,  they  took  them  without 
firing  a  shot,  —  those  who  fell  falling  with  the  shout,  "Hurrah  for 
Hungary ! "  And  so  they  died  by  thousands  —  the  unnamed  demi- 
gods !  Such  is  the  People  of  Hungary.  Still  it  is  said,  it  is  I  who 
have  inspired  them.  No !  —  a  thousand  times,  no !  It  is  they  who 
have  inspired  me. 

8.    "IN  A  JtrST  CAUSE.»~jraMtt<&,  Dec.  11,1861. 

To  prove  that  Washington  never  attached  to  his  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality more  than  the  sense  of  temporary  policy,  I  refer  to  one  of  his 
letters,  written  to  La&yette,  wherein  he  says  :  —  "  Let  us  only  have 
twenty  years  of  peace,  and  our  country  will  come  to  such  a  degree  of 
power  and  wealth  that  we  will  be  able,  in  a  just  cause,  to  defy  what- 
ever power  on  earth." 

"  In  a  just  cause ! "  Now,  in  the  name  of  eternal  truth,  and  by 
all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to  man,  since  the  history  of  mankind  is 
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recorded  there  has  been  no  cause  nx)Te  jost  than  the  canee  of  Han- 
gEurj !  Never  was  there  a  People,  without  the  sli^test  reason,  more 
sacnle^usly,  more  treacheronalj,  and  by  fouler  means,  attacked  than 
Hungary!  Never  have  crime,  cursed  ambition,  despotism  and 
videnoe,  in  a  more  wicked  manner,  united  to  crush  down  freedcmi,  and 
the  very  life,  than  against  Hungary !  Never  was  a  oountiy  more 
mortaUy  outraged  than  Hungaiy.  All  your  sufferings,  all  your  com* 
plaints,  which,  with  so  much  ri^t,  drove  your  fore&tliexs  to  take  iq> 
arms,  are  but  sLieht  gpevanoes,  compared  with  those  immense,  deep 
wouikU,  out  of  mioh  the  heart  of  Hungary  bleeds !  If  the  cause 
of  my  people  in  not  sufficiently  just  to  insure  the  protection  of  God, 
and  the  support  of  good-willing  men,  then  there  is  no  just  cause,  and 
nt)  justice  on  Earth ;  then  me  blood  of  no  new  iJoel  will  move 
towards  Heaven ;  the  genius  of  charity,  Christian  love  and  justice, 
will  moumingly  fly  the  Earth ;  a  heavy  curse  will  upon  mortally  fall, 
oppressed  men  do^pair,  and  only  the  CJains  of  humanity  walk  proudly, 
with  impious  brow,  above  the  ruins  of  Liberty  on  Eailh ! 

You  have  attained  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency,  when 
your  lees  fortunate  brethren  of  mankind  may  well  cbdm  your  broth- 
erly, protecting  hand.  And  here  I  stand  before  you,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  these,  your  less  fortunate  brethren  —  the  cause  of  humanity. 
I  may  succeed,  or  I  may  &il.  But  I  will  go  on,  pleading  with  that 
faith  of  martyrs  by  which  mountains  were  moved ;  and  1  may  dis- 
please you,  perhaps ;  still  I  will  say,  with  Luther,  **  Mav  God  hdp 
me  —  /  can  do  no  otherwise  !^^  Woe,  a  thousand-fold  woe,  to 
humanity,  should  there  nobody  on  eartH  be  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
humanity !  Woe  to  humanity,  should  even  those  who  are  as  mighty 
as  they  are  free  not  feel  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  mws 
of  mankind,  because  they  are  laws,  but  only  in  so  iar  as  some  scanty 
money  interests  would  desire  it !  Woe  to  humanity,  if  every  despot 
of  the  world  ma^  dare  to  trample  down  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  no 
free  Nation  arise  to  make  respected  these  laws!  People  of  the 
United  States,  humanity  expects  that  your  glorious  Kepublic  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  Eepublics  are  formed  on  virtue.  It  expects  to  see 
you  the  guardians  of  the  law  of  humanity ! 


9.  PEACE  INCONSISTENT  WITH  OPFBE8SION.-foMiia,X>ee«m»er  18, 185L 

Is  the  present  condition  of  Europe  peace  ?  Is  the  scaffidd  peace  ? 
—  the  scaffold,  on  which,  in  Lomlaardy,  tike  blood  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  patriots  was  spiUed  during  three  shrat 
years !  Is  that  peace  ?  Are  the  prisons  of  Austria,  filled  with 
patriots,  peace  ?  Or  is  the  murmur  of  discontent  from  all  theNatioos 
peace  ?  I  believe  the  Lord  has  not  created  the  world  to  be  in  mcA  a 
peacefrd  condition.  I  believe  He  has  not  created  it  to  be  the  prison 
of  humanity,  or  the  dominion  of  the  Austrian  juler.  No!  The 
present  condition  of  the  world  is  not  peace !     It  is  a  condition  of 
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<ni|Mrea»on  on  the  European  Continent,  and  because  there  is  this  condi* 
tion  of  oppreBBion  there  cannot  be  peace;  fi>r  so  long  as  men  and 
Nations  are  oppressed,  and  so  long  as  men  and  Nations  are  discon- 
tented, there  cannot  be  peace — there  cannot  be  tranquillity.  War, 
like  a  volcano,  boiling  ererlastinglj,  will,  at  the  slightest  opportunity, 
break  out  again,  and  sweep  away  all  the  artificial  props  of  peace,  and 
of  those  interests  which  on  peace  depend.  Europe  is  continually 
a  great  battle-field,  —  a  great  barrack.  Such  is  its  condition ;  and, 
therefi)re,  let  not  those  who  call  themselves  men  of  peace  say  they  will 
not  help  Europe  because  they  lore  peace !  Let  tiiem  confess  truly 
that  they  are  not  men  of  peace,  but  only  the  upholders  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  Nations.  With  me  and  with  my  principles  is  peace,  because  I 
will  always  fiithMly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  only  on 
tiie  principles  of  liberty  can  Nations  be  contented,  and  only  with  the 
ooQtentotent  of  Nations  can  there  be  peace  on  the  earth.  With  me 
and  with  my  principles  there  is  peace,  —  lasting  peace,  —  consistent 
peace!  With  the  tyrants  of  the  world  there  is  oppression,  struggles, 
and  war! 


10.  THB  TWENTT-SECOHm  01*  BSCEMBSB,  1690.— 5fr  Henry  ffu/ioer,  1850. 

Tfifl  history  of  that  plain  and  simple  sect,  which  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  character  of  your  People,  stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
loftiest  among  the  many  monuments  which  attest  the  truth  of  that 
great  Christian  moral,  "The  proud  shall  be  abased,  the  humble 
exalted."  It  ccmyinces  us,  if  at  this  day  we  wanted  to  be  convinced, 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  will  of  arbitrary  Princes,  nor  the  vain  bull  of 
arrogant  Pontiff  that  can  lay  prostrate  the  independence  of  the  human 
mind.  All  assumption  only  breeds  resistance,  as  all  persecution  only 
makes  martyrs.  Who,  indeed,  at  the  period  to  which  this  day  recalls 
us,  were  the  mighty  of  the  earth  ?  On  the  throne  of  England  then 
sat  a  prince  justly  proud  —  if  pride  could  ever  rest  upon  sound 
fbundatioEffl — of  tiie  triple  crown  which  had  recently  become  bis 
family  inheritance.  In  France  the  sceptre  was  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
still  haughtier  race,  which  ruled  with  supreme  authority  over  the  most 
gallant  and  chivalrous  People  in  the  world.  What  has  become  of  the 
illustrious  lines  of  these  two  royal  houses,  —  of  that  of  the  sovereign 
who  gloried  in  the  "  non-conformity  bill,"  or  that  of  those  sovereigns 
amongst  whose  deeds  are  recorded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ?  The  crown  of  the  Stuarts 
has  melted  into  air  in  the  one  kingdom ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons 
has  been  diattered  into  atoms  in  Ihe  other.  But  here,  on  this  spot, 
where  I  am  speaking,  still  stands,  erect  and  firm,  the  pilgrim's  staff. 
From  the  bruised  seed  of  the  poor  and  persecuted  Puritan  has  arisen 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous  empires  in  the  world.  Let 
that  which  is  a  warning  unto  others  be  a  lesson  unto  you. 

Kemember  that,  when  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  started  for  the 
American  shores,  they  trusted  themselves  to  two  vessels;  the  one 
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boasted  in  tbe  proud  name  of  SpeedweUj  ihe  other  had  the  geotto 
appellation  of  the  Mayflower.  Which  arrived  first  at  its  destination  ? 
The  vaunting  Sji^edweU  was  obliged  to  put  into  port,  while  the  modest 
Mayfl^ower  dashed  gallantly  across  the  ocean.  ,  You  were  single  and 
UDpretending  in  the  day  of  your  weakness ;  be  never  vain  or  arrogant 
in  the  day  of  your  strength.  You  were  superior  to  your  adversity ; 
you  have  only  to  be  equal  to  your  prosperity.  And,  if  you  ever  wish 
to  know  the  principal  cause  of  the  proud  position  you  have  already 
achieved,  you  may  look  for  it  confidently  among  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties through  which  you  have  passed.  Yes>  if  you  have  made  your 
country,  believe  me,  it  is  no  less  true  that  your  country  has  made  you. 
I  grieve,  whilst  I  rejoice,  to  say  that  it  is  amidst  the  general  confu- 
sion of  crude  experiments,  terrible  imcertainties,  mystic  dreams,  and 
ripening  convulsions,  that  alone  and  singly  is  to  be  seen  towering  the 
common  Genius  of  Albion,  and  of  Albion's  transatlantic  children.  No 
tempest,  raised  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  fantastic  theory,  douds 
her  brow ;  no  blood,  spilt  in  civil  butchery,  bedaubs  her  garments ;  no 
poisons,  corroding  the  principles  of  public  and  domestic  morality,  tear 
her  vitals.  Serene  and  undisturbed,  she  moves  onward  firmly.  Trade 
and  agriculture  strew  her  way  with  plenty ;  law  and  religion  march 
in  her  van ;  order  and  freedom  follow  her  fbofstepe.  And  here,  at  this 
Bolonn  moment,  whilst  pouring  out  our  libations  to  the  sacred  memory 
of  our  sunted  Others  —  here,  I  invoke  that  Genius  to  bless  the  unicsi 
of  our  kindred  races,  to  keep  steadfiist  in  our  hearta  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  past,  to  blend  gratefully  in  our  minds  the  noble 
aspirations  of  the  future,  to  hallow  in  one  breath  the  twin  altars  we 
will  nuse  in  common  to  Memory  and  Hope !  —  to  "  Old  England  and 

Young  America ! " 

» 

11.  BBinSH  AGGBESSIONS,  1768.  — Jmui*  putney,  Jr,    Horn,  1743;  tfi>d,1775L 

Lr  there  ever  was  a  time,  this  is  the  hour  for  Americans  to  rousa 
themselves,  and  exert  every  ability.  Their  all  is  at  hazard,  and  the 
die  of  fiite  spins  doubtful.  British  taxations,  suspensions  of  legisla- 
tures, and  standing  armies,  are  but  some  of  ihe  clouds  which  overslmdow 
the  northern  world.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  People  to  summon  every 
aid,  human  and  divine ;  to  exhibit  every  moral  virtue,  and  call  forth 
every  Christian  grace.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  innocence  of 
the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  lion,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
yet  save  us  from  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow  we  earn  the  little  we  possess ;  from  nature 
we  derive  the  common  rights  of  man;  — and  by  charter  we* claim  the 
liberties  of  Britons!  Shall  we  —  dare  we  —  pusillanimously  sur- 
render our  birthright  ?  Is  the  obligation  to  our  fathers  discharged  ? 
is  the  debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  ^  Answer  me,  thou  coward,  who 
hidest  thyself  in  the  hour  of  trial !  —  if  there  is  no  reward  in  this  life, 
no  prize  of  glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animating  thy  dastard  soul, 
think  and  tremble,  thou  miscreant !  at  the  whips  and  stripes  thjr  mas- 
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ter  shiill  lash  tliee  with  on  earth,  and  the  flames  and  scorpions  thy 
second  master  shall  torment  thee  with  hereafter!  0,  mj  country* 
men !  what  will  our  children  say,  when  they  read  the  history  of 
these  limes,  should  they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without  one  noble 
struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of  earthly  blessings  ?  As  they  drag  the 
galling  chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us  ?  If  we  have  any  respect  for 
things  sacred,  any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  eai*th,  —  if  we 
have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity,  if  we  would  not  be  despised 
by  the  whole  world, — let  us,  in  the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and 
with  determined  fortitude,  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot  live, 
freemen  * 


12.  ELOQUENGB  AND  LOGIC— IFZ//iam  C.  Preston, 

OcB  popular  institutions  demand  a  talent  for  speaking,  aiid  create  a 
taste  for  it.  Liberty  and  eloquence  are  united,  in  all  ages.  Where 
the  sovereign  power  is  found  in  the  public  mind  and  the  public  heart, 
eloquence  is  the  obvious  approach  to  it  Power  and  honor,  and  all 
that  can  attract  ardent  and  aspiring  natures,  attend  it.  The  noblest 
instinct  is  to  propagate  the  spirit,  —  *'  to  make  our  mind  the  mind  of 
other  men,"  and  wield  the  sceptre  in  the  realms  of  passion.  In  the  art 
of  speaking,  as  in  all  other  arts,  a  just  combination  of  those  qualities 
necessary  to  the  end  proposed  is  the  true  rule  of  taste.  Excess  is 
always  wrong.  Too  much  ornament  is  an  evil,  —  too  little,  also.  The 
one  may  impede  the  progress  of  the  argument,  or  divert  attention  from 
it,  by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter ;  the  other  may  exhaust 
attention,  or  weary  by  monotony.  Elegance  is  in  a  just  medium.  The 
safer  side  to  err  on  is  that  of  abundance,  —  as  profusion  is  better  than 
poverty ;  as  it  is  better  to  be  detained  by  the  beauties  of  a  landscape, 
than  by  the  weariness  of  the  desert. 

It  13  commonly,  but  mistakenly,  supposed  that  the  enforcing  of 
truth  is  most  successfully  effected  by  a  cold  and  formal  logic ;  but  tho 
subtleties  of  dialectics,  and  the  forms  of  logic,  may  play  as  fantastic 
tricks  with  truth,  as  the  most  potent  magic  of  Fancy.  The  attempt 
to  apply  mathematical  precision  to  moral  truths  is  always  a  &ilure, 
and  generally  a  dangerous  one.  If  man,  and  especially  masses  of  m^, 
were  purely  intellectual,  then  cold  reason  would  alone  be  influential  to 
convince ;  but  our  nature  is  most  complex,  and  many  of  the  great 
truths  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know  are  taught  us  by  our 
instincts,  our  sentiments,  our  impulses,  and  our  passions.  Even  in 
regard  to  the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  truth,  to  know  which  concerns 
us  here  and  hereafter,  we  are  not  permitted  to  approach  its  investiga- 
tion in  the  confidence  of  proud  and  erring  reason,  but  are  taught  to 
become  as  little  children  before  we  are  worthy  to  receive  it.  It  is  to 
this  complex  nature  that  the  speaker  addresses  himself,  and  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  all  the  elements  are  evoked  is  the  criterion  of  the 
orator.  His  business,  to  be  sure,  is  to  convince,  but  more  to  persuade ; 
and  most  of  all,  to  inspire  with  noble  and  generous  passions.    It  is  the 
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cant  of  cridoism,  in  all  ages,  to  make  a  distinctioD  between  l(^o  and 
eloquence,  and  to  stigmatize  the  latter  as  declamation.  Logic  asoer* 
tains  the  weight  of  an  argument.  Eloquence  gives  it  momentum.  The 
diff»«noe  is  that  between  the  vis  inertiiB  of  a  maas  of  metal,  and  the 
same  ball  hurled  firom  the  cannon's  mouth.  Eloquence  is  an  argument 
alive  and  in  motion,  —  the  statue  of  Pygmalion  inspired  wiUi  vitality. 


18.    SENNNQ  BEUBV  10  IRELAND,  IMT — 5.  5.  Fr«ii/te. 

Wb  have  assembled,  not  to  respond  to  dbouts  of  triumph  from  the 
West,*  but  to  answer  the  cry  of  want  and  suffering  which  comes  irom 
the  East.  The  Old  World  stretches  out  her  arms  to  the  New.  The 
starving  parent  supplicates  the  young  and  vigorous  diild  for  bread, 
lliere  lies,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  a  beautifiil  isUnd, 
&mou8  in  story  and  in  song.  Its  area  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Louifflana,  while  its  population  is  almost  half  that  of  the 
Umon.  It  has  given  to  the  world  more  than  its  share  of  genius  and 
of  greatness.  It  has  been  prolific  in  statesmen,  warriors,  and  poets. 
Its  brave  and  generous  sons  have  fou^t  succ^efully  all  battles  but 
tlieir  own.  In  wit  and  humor  it  has  no  equal,  while  its  harp,  like  its 
history,  moves  to  tears,  by  its  sweet  but  melandioly  pathos.  Into  this 
fair  region  God  has  seen  fit  to  send  the  most  terrible  of  all  those  fear- 
ful ministers  who  fulfil  his  inscrutable  decrees.  The  earth  has  fidled 
to  ^ve  her  increase ;  the  common  mother  has  forgotten  her  o&pring, 
and  her  breast  no  longer  affords  them  thdr  accustomed  nourishment. 
Famioe,  gaunt  and  ghastly  fiunine,  has  seised  a  nation  in  its  stranding 
grasp ;  and  unhappy  Ireland,  in  the  sad  woes  of  the  present,  forgets, 
£>r  a  moment,  the  gloomy  history  of  the  past. 

0 !  it  is  terriUe,  in  this  beautdM  world,  which  the  good  God 
has  given  us,  and  in  which  there  is  plenty  for  us  all,  that  men  should 
die  of  starvation !  You,  who  see,  each  day,  poured,  into  the  lap  of 
your  city,  fixxi  sulBoient  to  assuage  the  hunger  of  a  nation,  can  fi>rm 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  horrors  of  fiunine.  In  battle,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  pride  and  strength,  little  recks  the  soldier  whether  the  hiss- 
ing bullet  sinffB  his  sudden  requiem,  or  the  cords  of  life  are  severed  by 
the  sharp  sted.  But  he  who  dies  of  hunger  wrestles  alone,  day  aflcr 
day,  with  his  grim  and  unrelenting  enemy.  The  blood  recedes,  the 
flesh  deserts,  the  muscles  relax,  and  the  ednews  ^row  powerless.  At 
last,  the  mind,  which,  at  first,  had  bravely  nerved  itself  fi>r  the  contest, 
gives  way,  under  the  mysterious  influences  which  govern  its  union  with 
Sie  body.  Then  he  begins  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  overruling 
Providence ;  he  hates  his  feUow-men,  and  ^ares  upon  tiiem  with  the 
longings  of  a  eannibal,  and,  it  may  be,  dies  blaspheming ! 

Who  will  hesitate  to  give  his  mite  to  avert  such  awful  results  ? 
Surely  not  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  ever  fiuned  for  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity.     Freely  have  your  hearts  and  purses  opened,  here- 

*  An  allnnon  to  the  viotoriei  in  Mexico,  the  news  of  wbieh  had  been  reeentlj 
receired. 
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to&ie,  to  the  oall  of  sufferiiig  humanity.  Nobly  did  yoa  respond  to 
expressed  Greeoe  and  to  struggling  Poland.  Within  Erin's  borders  is 
an  enemy  more  cruel  than  the  Turk,  more  tyrannical  than  the  Rus- 
sian. Bread  is  the  only  weapon  that  can  conquer  him.  Let  us,  then, 
load  ships  with  this  glorious  munition,  and,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
humanity,  wage  war  against  this  despot  Famine.  Let  us,  in  God's 
name,  "  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  if  we  are  selfish  enough 
to  desire  it  back  again,  we  may  recollect  the  promise,  that  it  shall 
return  to  us  after  many  days. 


14.    A  PLEA.  FOR  THE  SAILOR.  —  fTtV/uim  Mount/ord. 

0,  THE  difference  between  sea  and  land !  The  sulor  lives  a  life  of 
daily,  hourly,  momentary  risk,  and  he  reckons  it  by  voyages.  He 
goes  on  your  errands,  he  dares  dangers  fi>r  you,  he  lives  a  strange  life 
for  you.  Think  of  what  winter  is  at  sea.  Think  of  what  it  is  to  have 
the  waves  discharge  themselves  on  a  ship,  with  a  roar  like  artillery^ 
and  a  force  not  much  less.  Think  of  what  it  is  for  a  sailor  to  be  aloft 
in  the  rigging,  holding  on  by  a  rope,  wet  with  the  rain,  or  numbed 
with  the  ^d,  and  with  the  mast  of  the  ship  swaying,  with  the  wind, 
like  a  reed.  Think  of  what  it  is  when  men  drop  &om  the  yard-arms 
into  the  sea,  or  when  they  are  washed  from  the  deck  like  insects. 
Think  of  what  it  is,  day  and  night,  without  rest  and  without  sleep,  to 
strive  against  a  storm,  —  against  the  might  of  wind  and  waves,  — 
every  wave  a  mighty  enemy  to  surmount.  Think  what  it  is  to  strike 
on  a  rock,  —  to  shriek  but  once,  and  then,  perhaps,  be  drowned. 
Think  of  the  diseases  that  come  of  hardships  at  sea.  Think  of  what  it 
is  to  be  sick  in  a  lazaretto,  —  to  lie  dying  in  a  foreign  hospital. 
Think  of  all  this,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  think  rightly  of  what  it 
is  to  be  a  sailor. 

Think  of  what  you  yourselves  owe  to  the  sailor.  It  is  through  his 
intervention  that  you  are  possessed  of  those  comforts  that  make  of  a 
house  a  home.  Live  comfortably  you  cannot,  —  live  at  all,  perhap, 
you  cannot,  —  without  seamen  will  expose  themselves  for  you,  risk 
themselves  for  you,  and,  alas!  often,  very  often,  drown,  —  cbrown  in 
your  service,  —  drown,  and  leave  widows  and  orphans  destitute.  O ! 
what  a  consideration  it  is,  that,  so  often,  my  happiness  is  ftom  suffer- 
ing somewhere !  My  salvation  is  ftom  a  death  upon  a  cross.  The 
church  I  worship  in  has  every  one  of  its  pillars  deep  founded  in  a 
martyr's  grave.  The  philosophy  that  delights  me  for  its  truth  is  what 
some  wise  man  had  first  to  learn  in  bitterness.  My  comforts  are  mine, 
many  of  them,  through  other  men's  miseries.  Commerce  spreads  the 
world  about  me  with  blessings,  but  not  without  there  being  shipwrecks 
ftom  it  on  every  coast,  and  deaths  by  drowning,  —  several  every  day, 
the  year  round. 

Ah !  yes ;  to  beg  with  me,  to  plead  with  me,  for  the  widow  and 
orphan  of  the  mariner,  there  comes,  from  many  a  place  where  seamen 
have  died,  a  call,  a  prayer,  a  beseeching  voice ;  —  a  cry  from  the  coast 
25 
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of  Guinea,  iriiere  there  is  fefer  erermore ;  a  cry  from  Arodo  seu, 
where  icebergs  are  death ;  a  cry  from  eorai  reeft,  that  ships  are  wrecked 
on  horribly;  a  cry  from  many  a  fereisn  city,  where  the  sailor,  as  he 
dies,  speaks  of  his  fionily,  and  is  not  nnderatood ;  a  cry  fixsm  mid-ocean, 
where  many  a  sailor  drops  into  a  sudden  grave !  They  ask  yonr  help, 
your  charity,  for  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  those  who,  in  times  past, 
haye  gone  down  to  the  sea,  —  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships ! 

» 

16.    OUB  BELATIONB  TO  VSQhAJHD,  192L -^  Edward  EvereU. 

Who  does  not  feel,  what  reflecting  American  does  not  acknowledge, 
the  incalculable  advantages  derived  to  this  land  out  of  the  de^  foun- 
tains of  civil,  intellectual,  and  moral  truth,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
in  England  ?  What  American  does  not  frel  proud  that  his  Others 
were  Sie  countrymen  of  Bi^pon,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke  ?  Who  does 
not  know,  that,  while  every  pulse  of  civil  liberty  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  empire  beat  warm  and  frdl  in  the  bosom  of  our  ancestors,  the 
sobriety,  the  firmness,  and  the  dignity,  with  which  the  cause  of  free 
princi^es  struggled  into  existence  here,  constantly  feund  encourage- 
ment and  countenanoe  from  the  friends  of  liberty  there  ?  Who  does 
not  remember,  that,  when  the  Pilgrims  went  over  the  sea,  the  prayers 
of  the  fidthfrd  British  confessors,  in  all  the  quarters  of  their  disper- 
sion, went  over  with  them,  while  their  aching  eyes  were  strained  till 
the  star  of  hope  should  go  up  in  the  western  dries  ?  And  who  will 
ever  forget,  that,  in  that  eventfrd  struggle  which  severed  these  youth- 
ful republics  from  the  Kitish  crown,  there  was  not  heard,  throughout 
our  continent  in  arms,  a  voice  which  spoke  louder  &r  the  rights  of 
America  than  that  of  Burke,  or  of  Chatham,  within  the  walls  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne  ?  No ;  for 
myself,  I  can  truly  say,  that,  afrer  my  native  land,  I  fed  a  tenderness 
and  a  reverence  for  that  of  my  fathers.  The  pride  I  take  in  my  own 
country  makes  me  respect  that  from  which  we  are  sprung.  In  touch- 
ing the  soil  of  England,  I  seem  to  return,  like  a  descendimt,  to  the  old 
&mily  seat, — to  come  back  to  the  abode  of  an  aged  and  venerable 
parent.  I  acknowledge  this  great  consanguinity  of  nations.  The 
sound  of  my  native  knguage,  beyond  the  sea,  is  a  music,  to  my  ear, 
beyond  the  richest  strains  of  Tuscan  softness  or  Castilian  majesty.  I 
am  not  yet  in  a  land  of  strangers,  while  surrounded  by  the  manners, 
the  habits,  and  the  institutions,  under  which  I  have  been  brought  up. 
I  wander  delighted  through  a  thousand  scenes,  which  the  historians 
and  the  poets  have  made  familiar  to  us,  —  of  which  the  names  are 
interwoven  with  our  earliest  associations.  I  tread  with  reverence  the 
spots  where  I  can  retrace  the  footsteps  of  our  suffering  fathers.  The 
pleasant  land  of  their  birth  has  a  claim  on  my  heart.  It  seems  to  me 
a  classic,  yea,  a  holy  land ;  rich  in  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good, 
the  champions  and  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  the  exiled  heralds  of  truth ; 
and  richer,  as  the  parent  of  this  bwd  of  promise  in  the  West. 

I  am  not  —  I  need  not  say  I  am  not — the  panegyrist  of  England. 
I  am  not  dazzled  by  her  riches,  nor  awed  by  her  power.     The  sceptre, 
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die  mitre,  and  the  coronet,  —  stars,  garters,  and  blue  ribbons,  —  seem 
to  me  poor  things  ^  great  mc^  to  contend  for.  Nor  is  my  admiration 
awakened  by  her  armies,  mustered  for  the  battles  of  Eorope ;  her 
navies,  orershadowing  the  ocean ;  nor  her  empire,  grasping  the  fiirthoBt 
East  It  is  these,  and  the  price  of  gnilt  and  blo(3  by  which  they  are 
too  often  maintained,  which  are  the  cause  why  no  friend  of  liberty  can 
salute  her  with  undivided  affections.  But  it  is  the  cradle  and  the 
refiige  of  free  prmciples,  though  often  persecuted ;  the  school  of  reli- 
^ous  liberty,  the  more  precious  for  the  struggles  through  which  it  has 
passed ;  the  tombs  of  these  who  have  reflected  honor  on  all  who  speak 
the  Ei^lish  tongue  ;  it  is  the  birth-place  of  our  fathers,  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims ;  —  it  is  these  which  I  love  and  venerate  in  England.  I 
should  feel  ashamed  of  an  enthusiasm  for  Italy  and  Greece,  did  I  not 
also  feel  it  for  a  land  like  this.  In  an  American,  it  would  seem  to  me 
degenerate  and  ungrateftd  to  hang  with  passion  upon  the  traces  of 
Homer  and  Virsiil,  and  follow,  without  emotion,  the  nearer  and  plainer 
foofsteps  of  Sh2£^)eare  and  Milton.  I  should  think  him  cold  in  his 
love  for  his  native  land  who  felt  no  melting  in  his  heart  for  that  other 
native  country,  which  holds  the  ashes  of  his  fere&thers. 


19.    IMPKRmHABIUrr  OF  OBBAT  BZAMFLESt— ftfiMrd  JSvereU. 

To  be  cold  and  breathless,  —  to  feel  not  and  speak  not,  —  this  is  not 
the  end  of  existence  to  the  men  who  have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the 
institntaons  of  their  country,  who  have  stamped  their  characters  on  the 
pUlars  of  the  age,  who  have  poured  their  hearts'  blood  into  the  channeb 
of  the  public  prosperity.  Tell  me,  ye  who  tread  the  sods  of  yon 
sacred  height,  is  Warren  dead  ?  Can  you  not  still  see  him,  not  pale 
and  prostrate,  the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart  pouring  out  of  his  ghiwtly 
wound,  but  moving  resplendent  over  the  field  of  honor,  with  the  rose 
of  Heaven  upon  his  oheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?  Tell  me, 
ye  who  make  your  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shades  of  Vernon,  is  Wash- 
ington, indeed,  shut  up  in  ^t  cold  and  narrow  house  ?  That  which 
made  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  cannot  die.  The  hand  that  traced 
the  charter  of  Independence  is,  indeed,  motionless ;  the  eloquent  lips 
that  sustained  it  are  hushed;  but  the  lofty  spirits  that  conceived, 
resolved,  and  maintained  it,  and  which  alone,  to  such  men,  "  make  it 
life  to  live,"  these  cannot  expire : 

"These  shftll  resut  the  empire  of  decay. 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  away  ; 
Cold  in  the  dost  the  perished  heart  may  lie, 
But  that  wMch  warmed  it  onoe  can  never  die." 


17.   CIVILIZATION  OV  AFRICA,  USii.— Edward  Everett. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  civilize  Africa.  Why  ?  Why  is 
it  impossible  to  civilize  man  in  one  part  of  the  earth  more  than  in 
another?  Consult  history.  Was  Italy  —  was  Greece  —  the  cradle 
of  dvilization  ?    No.     As  far  back  as  the  lights  of  tradition  reach, 
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Africa  i?as  the  cradle  of  science,  while  Syria,  and  Greece,  and  Italji 
were  yet  ooyered  with  darkness.  As  &i  back  as  we  can  trace  the 
first  rudiments  of  improvement,  they  came  firom  the  very  head  waters 
of  the  Nile,  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  there  are  yet  to  be 
^und,  in  shapeless  ruins,  the  monuments  of  this  primeval  civilization. 
To  come  down  to  a  much  later  period,  while  the  West  and  North  of 
Europe  were  yet  barbarous,  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  was 
filled  with  cities,  academies,  museums,  churches,  and  a  highly  civilized 
population.  What  has  raised  the  Gaul,  the  Bel^um,  the  Germany, 
the  Scandinavia,  the  Britain,  of  ancient  geography,  to  their  present 
improved  and  improving  condition  ?  Africa  is  not  now  sunk  lower  than 
most  of  those  countries  were  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  the  engines 
of  social  influence  are  increased  a  thousand-fold  in  numbers  and  e£B- 
cacy.  It  is  not  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  smce  Scotland,  whose 
metropolis  has  been  ^ed  the  Athens  of  modem  Europe,  —  the  country 
of  Hume,  of  Smith,  of  Robertson,  of  Blair,  of  Stewart,  of  Brown,  of 
Jeffirey,  of  Chahners,  of  Scott,  of  Brougham, — was  a  wilderness,  infested 
by  painted  savages.  It  is  not  a  thousand  years  since  the  North  of 
Germany,  now  filled  with  beautiful  cities,  learned  univer»ties,  and  the 
best  educated  population  in  the  world,  was  a  dreary,  pathless  fi>re6t. 

Is  it  possible  that,  before  an  assembly  like  this, —  an  assembly  of 
Americans,  —  it  can  be  necessary  to  argue  the  poenbility  of  civilj&ng 
Africa,  through  the  instrumentolity  of  a  colonial  establishment,  and 
that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ?  It  is  but  about  ten  years  since 
the  foundations  of  the  colony  of  Liberia  were  laid ;  and  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  New  England  knows  that  the  col- 
ony at  Liberia  has  made  much  greater  progress  than  was  made  by  the 
settlement  at  Plymouth  in  the  same  period.  More  than  once  were  Uie 
first  settlements  in  Virginia  in  a  position  vastly  leas  encoura^ng  than 
that  of  the  American  colony  on  tiie  coast  of  Africa ;  and  yet,  fnmi 
these  feeble  beginnings  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  what  has  not  been 
brought  about  in  two  hundred  years  ?  Two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  Continent  of  North  America,  for  the  barbarism  of  its  native  pop- 
ulation, and  its  remoteness  from  the  sources  of  improvement,  was  all 
that  Africa  is  now.  Impossible  to  civilize  AMca !  Sir,  the  work  is 
already,  in  no  small  part,  accomplished. 


18.    WHAT  GOOD  WILL  TIIE  MONTTMENT  DO?  19a&.  —  Edward  Ewrelt. 

1  AM  met  with  the  great  objection.  What  good  wiU  the  Monument 
do?  I  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  exercise  my  birthright  as  a  Yankee,  and ^ 
answer  this  question  by  asking  two  or  three  *more,  to  which  I  believe 
it  will  be  quite  as  difficult  to  mmish  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  am  asked, 
What  good  will  the  monument  do  ?  And  I  ask,  what  good  does  any- 
thing do  ?  What  is  good  ?  Does  anything  do  any  gomi  ?  The  per- 
sons who  suggest  this  objection,  of  course,  think  that  there  are  some 
projects  and  undertakings  that  do  good ;  and  I  should  therefore  like 
to  have  the  idea  of  good  explained,  and  analyzed,  and  run  out  to  its 
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eiements.  When  IJub  is  done,  if  I  do  not  demonstrate,  in  aboat  two 
minutes,  that  the  monument  does  the  same  kind  of  good  that  anything 
else  does,  I  shall  consent  that  the  huge  blocks  of  granite,  already  laid, 
should  be  reduced  to  grayel,  and  cartod  off  to  fill  up  the  mill-pond ; 
for  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  good  things.  Does  a  ndlroad  or  canal 
do  good  ?  Answer,  yes.  And  how  ?  It  fedlitates  intercourse,  opens 
markets,  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  what  is  this 
good  £>r  ?  Why,  individuals  prosper  and  get  rich.  And  what  good 
does  that  do  ?  Is  mere  wealth,  as  an  ultimate  end,  —  gold  and  silver, 
without  an  inquiry  as  to  their  use, — are  these  a  good  ?  Certainly  not. 
I  should  insult  this  audience  by  attempting  to  prove  that  a  rich  man, 
as  such,  is  neither  better  nor  happier  than  a  poor  one.  But,  as  men  grow 
rich,  they  live  better.  Is  there  any  good  in  this,  stopping  here  ?  Is 
mere  animal  li&  —  feeding,  working,  and  sleeping  like  an  ox  —  entitled 
to  be  called  good  ?  Certainly  not  But  these  improvements  increase 
the  population.  And  what  good  does  that  do  ?  Where  is  the  good  in 
counting  twelve  millions,  instead  of  six,  of  mere  feeding,  working, 
deeping  animals  ?  There  is,  then,  no  good  in  the  mere  animal  life, 
except  that  it  is  the  physical  basis  of  that  higher  moral  existence, 
which  resides  in  the  soul,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  conscience ;  in  good 
principles,  good  feelings,  and  the  good  actions  (and  the  more  disinter- 
ested, the  more  entitled  to  be  ^led  good)  which  flow  from  them. 
Now,  Sir,  I  say  that  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  sentiments 
which  prepare  us  to  serve  our  country,  to  live  for  our  country,  to  die 
for  our  country, —  feelings  like  those  which  carried  Pre*»tt  and  War- 
ren and  Putnam  to  the  battle-field,  are  good,  —  good,  humanly  speak- 
ing, of  the  highest  order.  It  is  good  to  have  them,  good  to  encourage  | 
them,  good  to  honor  them,  good  to  commemorate  them  ;  and  whatever 
tends  to  animate  and  strengthen  such  feelings  does  as  much  right  down 
practical  good  as  filling  up  low  grounds  and  building  railroads.  This 
is  my  demonstration. 


M.  TO  THE  REVOLtmONART  VBTERAN8.  —Daniel  Web»ter,  at  the  laying  of  the  eor- 
ner-^tone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument^  June  17, 1825. 

Wb  hold  still  among  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  agents  in 
the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New 
England,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  — 
I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming,  —  this  renowned  theatre  of  their 
courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  genera- 
tbn.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you 
might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now,  where  you  stood,  fifty 
years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your  neighbors, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold,  how 
altered.  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads ;  the  same 
ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else  how  changed !  You  hear  now 
no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  now  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke 
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and  flame  rising  from  baming  Oharlestown.  Tbe  groimd  strewed  witii 
the  dead  and  the  dying ;  the  impetuous  dmige ;  the  steady  and  boo- 
ceas&l  repulse ;  the  load  caU  to  repeated  assaolt;  the  sommonbg  of 
all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistanoe ;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and 
fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in 
war  and  deatii ; — all  these  you  hare  witnessed,  bat  you  witness  them  no 
more.  All  is  peace.  The  heists  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towera  and 
roofs,  which  you  th^i  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and  oouutry- 
men  in  distress  and  terror,  and  lookii^  with  uitutteiable  enwtions  for 
the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to*day  with  the  stglkt  of 
its  whole  happy  population  come  out  to  wdoome  wad  greet  you  with 
an  universal  jubilee.  All  is  peace;  and  God  has  ^nted  you  this  aght 
of  your  country's  hairiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  forever. 

But,  alas  !  you  are  not  all  here.  Tudq  and  the  sword  have  thinned 
your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Bead,  Pomeroy,  Bridge ! 
—  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amidst  this  broken  bond.  Bat 
let  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met  the  conmion  &te  of 
men.  You  lived  to  see  your  countryls  independence  established,  and 
to  sheathe  your  swords  frdm  war.  Ou  the  light  of  Liberty,  you  saw 
arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like 

**  Anottier  mom 
BjNik  on  mii-Doaii;"  — 

and  the  sky  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 

But  —  ah !  —  him  !  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause  ! 
Him !  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  sdfdevoting  h^irt !  EQm  ! 
the  head  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  military 
'bands,  whom  notlung  brought  hither  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his 
own  spirit !  Him !  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  overwhelm- 
ing anxiety  and  thick  ^oom ;  falling,  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his  coun- 
try rise ;  pouring  out  hia  generous  blood,  like  water,  before  he  knew 
whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage ! — how  shall 
I  strode  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name ! 
Our  poor  work  may  perish,  but  thine  shall  endure !  Hiis  nxmument 
may  moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink  down  to 
a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail !  Wheresoever 
among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that  beats  to  the  transporlB  of 
patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  daim  kindred  with 
thy  spirit ! 

Veterans !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  field.  You 
bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from 
Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans  of  half  a 
century !  when,  in  your  youthful  days,  you  put  everjrthing  at  hazard 
in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  yoath 
is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onwsurd  to  an  hour  like  this! 
Look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land,  which  your  young  valor  defended, 
and  mark  the  happiness  widi  which  it  is  filled ;  yea,  look  abroad  into 
the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to 
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jmir  oosntry,  and  what  a  praise  joa  haive  added  to  freedom,  and  then 
rejoiee  in  the  sjmpatlij  and  giatitade  which  beam  upon  jour  laat 
dajB  from  the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 


».  aANCnrr  of  STATB  obligations,  1840.~ire6«ler. 

Wb  have  the  good  fortone,  under  the  blessing  of  a  benign  Provi*. 
dence,  to  Eve  in  a  country  which  we  are  proud  of  for  many  thingp,  — 
for  its  independence,  for  its  public  liberty,  for  its  free  institutions,  fi)r 
its  public  spirit,  for  ite  enlightened  patriotism ;  but  we  are  proud  also, 
—  and  it  is  among  those  things  we  should  be  the  most  proud  of,  —  we 
are  proud  of  its  public  justice,  of  its  sound  &ith,  of  its  substantially 
correct  morals  in  the  administration  of  the  Gt)Yemment,  and  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  country,  since  she  took  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  among  the  events  which  most  threaten  our  char- 
acter and  standing,  and  which  so  grossly  attach  on  these  moral  princi* 
ples  that  have  hitherto  distinguished  us,  are  certain  sentiments  which 
nave  been  broached  among  us«  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  more  sup- 
porters than  they  ought,  because  they  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  social  system.  I  do  not  speak  especially  of  those  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  some  person  in  my  own  State,  but  of  others,  which  go 
yet  deeper  into  our  political  condition.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  that 
one  generation  of  men,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  cannot  bind 
another  generation,  who  are  to  be  their  successors ;  on  which  ground 
it  is  held,  among  other  things,  that  State  bonds  are  not  obligatory. 

What !  one  generation  cannot  bind  another  ?  Where  is  the  link  of 
separation  ?  It  changes  hourly.  The  American  community  to-day  is 
not  the  same  with  the  American  community  to-morrow.  The  commu- 
nity in  which  I  began  this  day  to  address  you  is  not  the  same  as  it  is 
at  this  moment.  How  abhorrent  is  such  a  doctrine  to  those  great 
truths  which  teach  us  that,  though  individuals  flourish  and  decay. 
States  are  immortal ;  that  political  communities  are  ever  young,  ever 
green,  ever  flourishing,  ever  identical  1  The  individuals  who  compose 
them  may  change,  as  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  change ;  but  the  political 
community  still  exists  in  its  aggregate'  capacity,  as  do  our  bodies  in 
their  natural ;  with  this  only  difference,  —  that  we  know  that  our 
natural  frames  must  soon  dissolve,  and  return  to  their  original  dust ; 
but,  for  our  country,  she  yet  lives,  —  she  ever  dwells  in  our  hearts, 
and  it  will,  even  at  that  solemn  moment,  go  up  as  our  last  aspiration 
to  Heaven,  that  she  may  be  immortal ! 


SL  THB  I0I7&TH  OF  JULY.  -- Daniel  Witbtter,  at  WathingUm,  D.  C,  July  4, 1861,  on 
laying  the  comer-etone  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

This  is  that  day  of  the  year  which  announced  to  mankind  the  great 
&ct  of  American  Independence !  This  fresh  and  brilliant  morning 
blesses  our  vision  with  another  beholding  of  the  birth-day  of  our  nation ; 
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and  we  see  thai  nation,  of  recent  ori^n,  now  among  the  most  oooflid- 
erable  and  powerful,  and  spreading  over  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

■<  Westward  the  coarse  of  empire  takes  ite  m.j; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  daj^ — 
Time's  noblest  ofbpring  is  the  last." 

On  the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  our  illustrious  &tfaers 
performed  the  first  scene  in  the  last  great  act  of  this  drama ;  one,  in 
real  importance,  infinitely  exceeding  that  for  which  the  great  1<^gHftH 
poet  iuYoked 

^'A  muse  of  fire, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  soene.'' 

The  Muse  inspirbg  our  &thers  was  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  all  on  fire 
with  a  sense  of  oppresaon,  and  a  resolution  to  throw  it  ofi";  the  whole 
world  was  the  stage,  and  higher  characters  than  princes  trod  it ;  and, 
instead  of  monarchs,  countries,  and  nations,  and  the  age,  beheld  the 
swelling  scene.  How  well  the  characters  were  cast^  and  how  well  each 
acted  lus  part,  and  what  emotions  the  whole  performance  excited,  let 
history,  now  and  hereafter,  tell. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  declared  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States. 
This  declaration,  made  by  most  patriotic  and  resolute  men,  trusting  in 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven,  —  and  yet 
made  not  without  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety,  —  has  now  stood  for 
seventy-five  years,  and  still  stands.  It  was  sealed  in  blood.  It  has 
met  dangers,  and  overcome  them ;  it  has  had  enemies,  and  conquered 
them ;  it  has  had  detractors,  and  abashed  them  all ;  it  has  had  doubt- 
ing friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all  doubts  away ;  and  now,  to-day,  rais- 
ing its  august  fi)rm  higher  than  the  cloads,  twenty  millions  of  people 
contemplate  it  with  ludlowed  love,  and  the  world  beholds  it,  and  the 
consequences  which  have  followed  from  it,  with  profound  admiration. 

This  anniversary  animates,  and  ^ddens,  and  nnites,  all  American 
hearts.  On  other  days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party  men,  indulging 
in  controversies  more  or  less  important  to  the  public  good ;  we  may 
have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may  maintain  our  political  differences, 
often  with  warm,  and  sometimes  with  angry  feelings.  But  to-day  we 
are  Americans  all ;  and  all  nothing  but  Americans.  As  the  g^reat 
luminary  over  our  heads,  dissipating  mists  and  fogs,  now  cheers  the 
whole  hemisphere,  so  do  the  aasooi&tions  connected  with  this  day  dis* 
perse  all  cloudy  and  sullen  weather  in  the  minds  and  feelings  of  true 
Americans.  Every  man's  heart  swells  within  him,  every  man*s  port 
and  bearing  becomes  somewhat  more  proud  and  lofty,  as  he  remembers 
that  seventy-five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  that  the  great  inheritance 
of  liberty  is  still  his  ,*  his,  undiminished  and  unimpaired ;  his,  in  all 
its  original  glory ;  his  to  enjoy,  his  to  protect,  and  his  to  transmit  to 
future  generations. 
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22.    APOSTROPHE  TO  WASHINOTON.  —  On  the  latt-named  oeeation. 

Ekllow-citizsns  :  What  oontemplatioiis  are  awakened  in  our  minds, 
as  we  assemble  here  to  reenact  a  soene  like  that  performed  by 
Washington !  Methinks  I  see  his  yenerable  form  now  before  me,  as 
present^  in  the  glorious  statue  by  Houdon,  now  in  the  Capitol  of 
Yirginia.  He  is  dignified  and  grave ;  but  concern  and  anxiety  seem 
to  soften  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance.  The  government  over 
which  he  presides  is  yet  in  the  crisis  of  experiment.  Not  free  from 
troubles  at  home,  he  sees  the  world  in  commotion  and  arms  aU  around 
him.  He  sees  that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half  disposed  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  recently  established  American  government. 
Mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  fears  as  well  as  with  hopes,  are  strug- 
^i^  within  him.  He  heads  a  short  procession  over  these  then  nak^ 
fields ;  he  crosses  yonder  stream  on  a  fiillen  tree ;  he  ascends  to  the 
top  of  this  eminenoe,  whose  original  oaks  of  the  forest  stand  as  thick 
around  him  as  if  the  spot  had  been  devoted  to  Druidical  worship,  and 
here  he  performs  the  appointed  duty  of  the  day. 

And  now,  fellow-citizeas,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality,  —  if  Wash* 
iogton  actually  were  now  amongst  us,  —  and  if  he  could  draw  around 
him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own  days,  patriots  and 
warriors,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  were  to  address  us  in  their 
presence,  would  he  not  say  to  us :  ^*  Ye  men  of  this  generation,  I 
rejoioe  and  thank  Qtod  for  being  able  to  see  that  our  labors,  and  toils, 
and  sacrifices,  were  not  in  vain.  You  are  prosperous,  you  are 
happy,  you  are  grateful.  The  fire  of  liberty  burns  brightly  and 
st^idily  in  your  hearts,  while  duty  and  the  law  restrain  it  from  burst- 
ing forth  in  wild  and  destructive  conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as 
you  love  it ;  cherish  its  securities,  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it.  Main- 
tain the  Constitution  which  we  labored  so  painfully  to  establish,  and 
whieh  has  been  to  you  such  a- source  of  Inestimable  blessings.  Pre- 
serve the  Union  of  the  States,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our 
tears  and  our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
duty.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  world  follow  the  morning  sun,  to 
contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so  shall  all  generations  honor  you,  as 
they  honor  us ;  and  so  shall  that  Almighty  Power  which  so  graciously 
protected  us,  and  which  now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlasting  bless- 
ings upon  ybu  and  your  posterity ! " 

Great  &ther  of  your  country !  we  heed  your  words ;  we  feel  their 
force,  as  if  you  now  uttered  them  with  lips  of  flesh  and  blood.  Your 
example  teaches  us,  your  affectionate  addresses  teach  us,  your  pub- 
lic life  teaches  us,  your  sense  of  the  value  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Union.  Those  blessings  our  fothers  have  tasted,  and  we  have  tasted, 
and  still  taste.  Nor  do  we  intend  that  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
be  denied  the  same  high  fruition.  Our  honor,  as  well  as  our  happi- 
ness, is  concerned.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray  our 
sacred  trust.  We  will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  treasure  placed  in 
our  hands  to  be  transmitted  to  other  generations.    The  bow  that  gilds 
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the  doads  in  the  Heavens,  the  pillars  that  uphold  the  firmament, 
may  disappear  and  &11  away  in  the  hour  appointed  by  the  will  of 
Ood ;  but,  until  that  day  oomes,  or  so  long  as  our  liyes  may  last,  no 
ruthless  hand  shall  undermine  that  bright  arch  of  Union  and  Liberty 
which  spans  the  oontment  £rom  Washington  to  Cali&mia ! 


2a.    THB  POWER  OF  PUBUO  OPINION,  1852.  —  ^eteler. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power  of  moral  infiu- 
enoe,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  prind- 
ples  to  which  great  men,  the  lights  of  the  world  and  of  the  age,  have 
given  their  sanction.  Who  doubts  that,  in  our  own  struggle  far 
liberty  and  independence,  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Chatham,  the 
profound  reasoning  of  Burke,  the  burning  satire  and  irony  of  Col. 
Barr6,  had  influences  upon  our  fortunes  here  in  America  ?  They  had 
influences  both  ways.  They  tended,  in  the  first  place,  somewhat  to 
diminish  the  confidence  of  the  British  Ministry  in  their  hopes  of 
success,  in  attempting  to  subjugate  an  injured  People.  They  had 
influence  another  way,  because,  i^  along  the  coasts  of  the  country, — 
and  all  our  people  in  that  day  lived  upon  the  coast, —  there  was 
not  a  reading  man  who  did  not  feel  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  deter- 
mined in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  when  these  exhilarating  acooants 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  reached  him  from  bey<Hid  the 
seas.  He  felt  that  those  who  held  and  controlled  public  opinion  else- 
where were  with  us ;  that  their  words  of  eloquence  might  produce  an 
e£^t  in  the  region  where  they  were  uttered ;  and,  above  all,  they 
assured  them  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  just,  and  the  wise,  and  the 
impartial,  their  cause  was  just,  and  they  were  right ;  and  there&re 
they  said.  We  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  another  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made.  We 
think  that  nothing  is  powerful  enough  to  stand  before  autocratic, 
monarchical,  or  despotic  power.  There  is  something  strong  enough, 
quite  strong  enough,  —  and,  if  properly  exerted,  will  prove  itself  so,  — 
and  that  is  the  power  of  intelligent  public  opinion  in  all  the  Nations  of 
the  earth.  There  is  not  a  monarch  on  earth  whose  throne  is  not 
liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the  People.  It  becomes  us,  in  the 
station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that  public  opinion,  so  far  as  we  form  it, 
have  a  flree  course.  Let  it  eo  out ;  let  it  be  pronounced  in  thunder 
tones ;  let  it  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  let  it  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind;  and  let  it  everywhere  be  proclaimed  what  we  of  this  great 
Eepublio  think  of  the  general  principle  of  human  liberty,  and  of  that 
oppression  which  all  abhor.  Depend  upon  it.  Gentlemen,  that  between 
these  two  rival  powers, — the  autocratic  power,  maintained  by  arms  and 
fi)rce,  and  the  popular  power,  maintained  by  opinion,  —  Uie  former  is 
constantly  decreasing,  and,  thank  God,  the  latter  is  constantly  increas- 
ing! Real  human  liberty  and  human  rights  are  gaining  the  ascend* 
ant ;  and  the  part  which  we  have  to  act,  in  all  this  great  drama,  is  to 
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show  oorselYeB  in  &7or  of  those  rights,  to  uphold  our  asoendency,  and 
to  carry  it  on  until  we  shall  see  it  culminate  in  the  highest  Heaven 

over  our  heads. 

♦ 

84.    THE  VUTUBB  Of  THE  UIVITSD  BTAXA.  — Frtnitfml  KiHf. 

I  HAYS  fidth  in  the  future,  because  I  have  confidence  in  the  present. 
With  our  growth  in  wealth  and  in  power,  I  see  no  abatement  in  those 
qualities,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  so  much  of  our  success  is  owing ; 
and,  while  thus  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  instincts  of  freedom,  and 
to  those  other  instincts  which,  with  our  race,  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Freedom,  —  love  of  order  and  respect  for  law  {as  law,  and  not 
because  it  is  upheld  by  force),  —  we  must  continue  to  prosper. 

The  sun  shines  not  upon,  has  never  shone  upon,  a  land  where 
human  happiness  is  so  widely  disseminated,  where  human  government 
is  80  little  abused,  so  free  from  oppression,  so  invisible,  intangible,  and 
yet  so  strong.  Nowhere  else  do  the  institutions  which  constitute  a 
State  rest  upon  so  broad  a  base  as  here ;  and  nowhere  are  men  so 
powerless,  and  institutions  so  strong.  In  the  wilderness  of  free  minds, 
dissensions  will  occur ; .  and,  in  the  unlimited  discussion  in  writing  and 
in  speech,  in  town-meetings,  newspapers,  and  legislative  bodies,  angry 
and  menacing  language  will  be  used ;  irritations  will  arise  and  be 
aggravated ;  and  £ose  immediately  concerned  in  the  strife,  or  breath- 
ing its  atmosphere,  may  fear,  or  feign  to  fear,  that  danger  is  in  such 
hot  breath  and  passionate  resolves.  Sut  outside,  and  above,  and  beyond 
all  this,  is  the  People,  —  steady,  industrious,  self-poBsessed,  —  caring 
little  for  abstractions,  and  less  for  abstractionists,  but,  with  one  deep, 
common  sentiment,  and  with  the  consciousness,  calm,  but  quite  sure 
and  earnest,  that,  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  as  they  received 
them  from  their  fathers,  and  as  they  themselves  have  observed  and 
maintained  them,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hope,  the  pledge  of  their 
prosperity,  the  palladium  of  their  liberty ;  and  with  this,  is  that  other 
consciousness,  not  less  calm  and  not  less  earnest,  that,  in  their  own 
keeping  exclusively,  and  not  in  tkat  of  any  party  leaders,  or  party 
demagogues,  or  politics^  hacks,  or  speculators,  is  the  integrity  of  that 
Union  and  that  Constitution.  It  is  in  the  strong  arms  and  honest 
hearts  of  the  great  masses,  who  are  not  memb^  of  Congress,  mx 
holders  of  office,  nor  spouters  at  town-meetings,  that  resides  Uie  safety 
of  the  State ;  and  these  masses,  though  slow  to  move,  are  irresistible, 
when  the  time  and  the  occasion  for  moving  oome. 

I  have  &ith,  therefore,  in  the  Future ;  and  when,  at  the  dose  of 
this  half-century,  which  so  comparatively  few  of  us  are  to  see,  the 
account  shall  again  be  taken,  and  the  question  be  asked.  What  has 
New  York  done  since  1850  ?  I  have  faith  that  the  answer  will  be 
ffiven  in  a  City  still  advancing  in  population,  wealth,  morals,  and 
knowledge,  —  in  a  City  free,  and  deserving,  by  her  virtues,  her  benev- 
olent institutions,  her  schools,  her  courts  and  her  temples,  to  continue 
free,  and  still  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  and  glorious  Union,  — 
which  may  God  preserve  till  Time  shall  oe  no  more  I 
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2S.    IMPOBIANGB  OV  THB  AGBICULTn&AL  HTSXBXSt.^CaUi  CuakiHg, 

Thesb  United  States  are,  as  a  whole,  and  always  have  been,  chiefly 
dependent,  for  their  wealth  and  power,  on  the  natural  producticms  d 
the  earth.  It  is  the  spontaneous  products  of  our  forests,  our  mines, 
and  our  seas,  and  the  cultiTated  products  of  our  soil,  which  have  made, 
and  continue  to  make,  us  what  we  are.  Manufacture  can  but  modify 
these,  commerce  only  distribute  or  accumulate  them,  and  exdiange 
them  for  others,  to  gratify  taste,  or  promote  convenience.  Land  is 
the  footstool  of  our  power ;  land  is  the  throne  of  our  empire. 

Greneration  after  generation  may  give  themselves  up  to  slaughter, 
in  civil  or  foreign  war ;  dynasty  follow  dynasty,  each  with  new  vari- 
eties of  oppression  or  misrule ;  the  fratricidal  rage  of  domestic  iactioDS 
rend  the  entrails  of  their  common  country ;  temples,  and  basilica,  and 
capitols,  crumble  to  dust ;  proud  navies  melt  into  the  yeast  of  tiie 
sea ;  and  all  that  Art  fitfldly  does  to  perpetuate  itself  disappear  like 
the  phantasm  of  a  troubled  dream ;  —  but  Nature  is  everlasting ;  and, 
above  the  wreck  and  uproar  of  our  vain  devices  and  childish  timiults, 
the  tutelary  stars  continue  to  sparkle  on  us  from  their  distant  spheres ; 
the  sun  to  pour  out  his  vivifying  rays  of  light  a^td  heat  over  the  earth ; 
the  elements  to  dissolve,  in  grateful  rain ;  the  majestic  river  to  roll  on 
his  fertilizing  waters  unceasingly ;  and  the  ungrudging  soil  to  3rield 
up  the  plenteousncss  of  its  harvest,  year  after  year,  to  the  hand  of  the 
husbandman.  He,  the  husbandman,  is  the  servant  of  those  divine 
elements  of  earth  and  air ;  he  is  the  minister  of  that  gracious,  that 
benign,  that  bounteous,  that  fostering,  that  nourishing,  that  renovat- 
ing, that  inexhaustible,  that  adorable  Nature ;  and,  as  such,  the  stew- 
ardship of  our  nationality  is  in  him. 


26.    JBCROPEAN  STBUOGLSS  FOB  FKEEDOM,  IMA-^Reverdy  Johnson. 

Amidot  the  agitating  throes  of  the  Old  World,  —  amidst  the  fell 
of  Thrones,  the  prostration  of  Dynasties,  the  flight  of  Kings, — 
what  American,  native  or  naturalized,  lives,  who  does  not  admire  and 
love  his  Government,  and  is  not  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence  ?  Our 
power,  and  our  unexampled  private  and  public  prosperity,  are  to  be 
referred  altogether  to  our  Constitutional  liberty.  jDan  it  be  wondered 
at,  that,  with  such  an  example  before  them,  the  Nations  of  Europe 
should  be  striking  for  freedom  ?  Sooner  or  later,  the  blow  was  inev- 
itable. Absolute  individual  liberty,  secured  by  the  power  of  all ;  pri- 
vate rights  of  person  and  property  held  ^kcred,  and  maintained  by  the 
will  and  power  of  all ;  perfect  equality  of  all ;  absence  of  degradmg 
inferiority ;  each  standing  on  a  common  platform ;  no  selected  Lords 
nor  Sovereigns,  by  election  or  by  birth,  but  every  honest  man  a  Lord 
and  a  Sovereign,  —  constitutes  a  proud  and  glorious  contrast,  challeng- 
ing, and,  sooner  or  later,  certain  to  obtain,  the  applause,  admiration, 
and  adoption  of  the  world. 

Apparentiy  sudden  and  unexpected  as  have  been  these  great  popu- 
lar struggles,  with  which  we  are  sympathizing,  they  were  as  certain 
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to  occur  as  the  reyolittion  of  the  seasons.  To  be  firee,  man  needs  only 
to  know  the  value  of  freedom.  To  cast  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny, 
he  needs  only  to  know  his  power.  The  result  is  inevitable.  But  the 
People  of  the  Old  World  must  also  learn  that  liberty,  unrestrained,  is 
dangerous  lioentlouBness.  Of  all  conditions  in  which  man  may  be 
placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  direfiil.  All  history  teaches  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  many  is  more  &tal  than  the  tyranny  of  the  few.  The 
liberty  suited  to  man's  nature  is  liberty  restrained  by  law.  This, 
too,  they  may  learn  from  our  example.  In  sending,  then,  our  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  People  of  the  Ck>ntinfflLt,  we  should  advise  them 
against  every  popular  excess.  In  a  firatemal  spirit,  we  should  invoke 
them  to  a  reign  of  order,  of  their  own  creatbn,  —  a  reign  of  just  law, 
of  their  own  enactment,  —  a  reign  of  Constitutional  freedom,  of  their 
own  grantmg.  Then  will  their  Hberty  be  as  our  own,  lull  and  perfect, 
securing  all  the  blessings  of  human  life,  and  ^ving  to  every  People 
everything  of  power  and  true  glory  which  should  belong  to  a  civilised 
and  Christian*  Nation. 


S7.  THE  BIBTH-DAT  OV  WASHmOTON.— i£tt/t»  CAoofe. 

Thk  birth-day  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  " !  May  it  ever  be 
freshly  remembered  by  American  hearts !  May  it  ever  reawaken  in 
them  a  filial  veneration  for  his  memory ;  ever  rekindle  the  fires  of 
patriotic  regard  to  the  country  which  he  loved  so  well ;  to  which  he 
gave  his  youthfrd  vigor  and  his  youthful  energy,  during  the  perilous 
period  of  the  early  Indian  warfere ;  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  in  the  field ;  to  which  again  he  offered  the 
counsels  of  his  wisdom  and  his  experience,  as  President  of  the  Con- 
vention that  framed  our  Constitution ;  which  he  guided  and  directed 
while  in  the  Chair  of  State,  and  for  which  the  last  prayer  of  his 
earthly  supplication  was  offered  up,  when  it  came  the  moment  hr  him 
so  well,  and  so  grandly,  and  so  <»lmly,  to  die.  He  was  the  first  man 
of  the  time  in  which  he  grew.  His  memory  is  first  and  most  sacred 
in  our  love ;  and  ever  hereafter,  till  the  last  drop  of  blood  shall  freeze 
in  the  last  American  heart,  his  name  shall  be  a  BpeHl  of  power  and 
might. 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  personal,  one  vast  felicity,  which  no  man 
can  share  with  him.  It  was  the  daily  beauty  and  towering  and 
matchless  glory  of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  create  his  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  an  undying  love  and  regard  from  the 
whole  American  people.  **  The  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men ! "  Yes,  first !  He  has  our  first  and  most  fervent  love.  Un- 
doubtedly there  were  brave  and  wise  and  good  men,  before  his  day,  in 
every  colony.  But  the  American  Nation,  as  a  Nation,  I  do  not  reckon 
to  have  begun  before  1774.  And  the  first  love  of  that  young  America 
was  Waslmigton.  The  first  word  she  lisped  was  his  name.  Her 
earliest  breath  spoke  it.  It  still  is  her  proud  ejaculation ;  and  it  will 
be  the  last  gasp  of  her  expiring  life! 
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Yes !  Others  of  oar  great  men  have  been  appreciated,  —  many 
admired  by  alL  But  hm  we  love.  Him  we  all  love.  Aboat  and 
aroond  him  we  call  up  no  dissentient  and  diaoordant  and  disBatMed 
elements,  —  no  seetional  prejudice  nor  bias, — no  party,  no  creed, 
no  dogma  of-  polities.  None  of  these  shall  asaail  him.  Yea.  When 
the  storm  of  battle  blows  darkest  and  rages  highest,  the  memory  of 
Washington  shall  nerve  every  American  arm,  and  eheer  every  Amer- 
ican heart.  It  shall  relome  that  Promethean  fire,  that  soUime 
flame  of  patriotism,  that  devoted  love  of  ooontry,  which  his  words 
have  commended,  which  hb  example  has  consecrated. 

*•  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

V^en  gazing  on  the  great. 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  t  — 
Yes  —  one  —  the  first,  the  laat,  the  best. 
The  dnoinnatoB  of  the  West, 

Whom  Envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington,         ^ 
To  make  man  blush,  there  was  but  one.*** 


28.  THE  FBOSPECTS  OF  GAIXFOBNIA,  Not.  2,  I960,  — NaiJumiel  Beniutt, 

JuBOiNG  from  the  past,  what  have  we  not  a  ri^t  to  expect  in  the 
future.  The  world  has  never  witnessed  anything  equal  or  similar  to 
our  career  hitherto.  Scarcely  two  years  ago,  Oalifbmia  was  almost 
an  unoccupied  wild.  With  the  exception  of  a  presidio,  a  mission,  a 
pueblo,  or  a  lonely  ranch,  scattered  here  and  there,  at  tiresome  dis- 
tances, there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  imiform  stillness  had  ever 
been  broken  by  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  The  agricultural  rich- 
ness of  her  valleys  remained  unimproved ;  and  the  wealth  of  a  world 
lay  entombed  in  the  bosom  of  her  solitary  mountains,  and  on  the 
bonks  of  her  unexplored  streams.  Behold  the  contrast !  The  hand 
of  agriculture  is  now  busy  in  every  fertile  valley,  and  its  toils  are 
remunerated  with  rewards  which  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world  can 
be  credited.  Enterprise  has  pierced  every  hill,  for  hidden  treasure, 
and  has  heaped  up  enormous  gains.  Cities  and  vUla^  dot  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  whole  State.  Steamers  dart  along  our  nvers,  and  innu* 
merable  vessels  spread  their  white  win^  over  our  bays.  Not  Con- 
stantinople, upon  which  the  wealth  of  imperial  Bome  was  lavished, 
— not  St.  Petersburg,  to  found  which  the  arbitrary  Czar  sacrificed 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  — would  rival,  in  rapidity  of  growth,  the  fiiir 
city  which  lies  before  me.  Our  State  is  a  marvel  to  ourselves,  and  a 
miracle  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  California 
confined  within  her  own  borders.  Mexico,  and  the  islands  nestled  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Pacific,  have  felt  the  quickening  breath  of  her 
enterprise.  With  her  golden  wand,  she  has  touched  the  prostrate 
corpse  of  South  American  industry,  and  it  has  sprung  up  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  life.     She  has  caused  the  hum  of  busy  life  to  be  heard  in  the 

*  LordBlyroa. 
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^rildemess  <*  where  rolk  the  Oregon,"  and  hat  recently  heard  no 
soand,  '*  save  his  own  dashings."  Even  the  wall  of  Chinese  exdu- 
fliveness  has  been  broken  down,  and  the  Children  of  tbe  Sun  have 
oome  ferth  to  view  the  splendor  of  her  achievements. 

But,  flattering  as  has  been  the  past,  satis&otorj  as  is  the  present,  it 
IS  but  a  foretaste  of  the  fotore.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  great  events.  Nothing  oan  be  more  true.  But  the  greatest 
of  aU  events  of  the  present  age  is  at  hand.  It  needs  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict,  that  the  coarse  of  the  world's  trade  is  destined 
soon  to  be  changed.  Bat  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the  commerce 
of  Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  instead  of  porsaing  the  ocean 
track,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  even 
taking  the  shorter  route  of  the  Isthmos  of  Darien  or  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  will  enter  the  Golden  Gate  of  California,  and  deposit  its 
riches  in  the  lap  of  our  own  city.  Hence,  on  bars  of  iron,  and  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  it  will  ascend  the  mountains  and  traverse  the  desert ; 
and,  having  again  reached  the  confines  of  civilization,  will  be  distrib- 
uted, throi^  a  thousand  channels,  to  every  portion  of  the  Union  and 
of  Europe.  New  York  will  then  become  what  London  now  is,  the 
great  central  point  of  exchange,  the  heart  of  trade,  the  force  of 
whose  contraction  and  expansion  will  be  felt  throughout  every  artery 
of  the  commercial  world;  and  San  Francisco  will  then  stand  the 
second  city  of  America.  Is  this  visionary?  Twenty  years  will 
determine. 

The  world  is  interested  in  our  success ;  for  a  firosh  field  is  opened  to 
its  commerce,  and  a  new  avenue  to  the  citilization  and  progress  of  the 
human  race.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  realize  the  hopes  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  only  be  united 
amongst  ourselves,  for  our  own  local  wel&re,  but  let  us  strive  to 
cement  the  common  bonds  of  brotherhood  of  the  whole  Union.  In 
our  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  let  us  know  no  South,  no 
North,  no  East,  no  West.  Wherever  American  liberty  flourishes,  let 
that  be  our  common  country !  Wherever  the  American  banner  waves, 
let  that  be  our  home ! 

».   THE  STANDARD  OP  THH  CONSTITUTION,  Fe».  18S2.  —  7Fe6»fer. 

It  classical  history  has  been  found  to  be,  is  now,  and  shall  continue 
to  be,  the  concomitant  of  free  institutions,  and  of  popular  eloquence, 
what  a  field  is  opening  to  us  for  another  Herodotus,  another  Thucyd- 
ides  (only  may  his  theme  not  be  a  Peloponnesian  war),  and  another 
Livy !  And,  let  me  say.  Gentlemen,  that  if  we,  and  our  posterity, 
shall  be  true  to  the  Christian  religion,  —  if  we  and  they  shall  live 
always  ift4he  fear  of  God,  and  shall  respect  His  commandments,  —  if 
we  an4<{hey  shall  maintain  just  moral  sentiments,  and  such  coosden- 
tioua. 'convictions  of  duty  as  shall  control  the  heart  and  life,  —  we 
m^have  the  highest  hopes  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  country. 
Md,  if  we  maintain  those  institutions  of  government,  and  that  politi- 
<^  Union,-— exceeding  all  praise  as  nvuch  as  it  exceeds  aU  former 
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examples  of  politioal  aasociations, — we  may  be  sore  of  one  thing, 
that  while  our  country  furnishee  materials  for  a  thousand  masters  of 
the  historio  art,  it  will  afford  no  topic  for  a  Gibbon.  It  will  have  no 
Decline  and  Fall.  It  will  go  on,  prospering  and  to  prosper.  Bat,  if 
we  and  our  posterity  reject  religious  instruction  and  authority,  violate 
the  rules  of  eternal  justice,  trifle  with  the  injunctions  of  morality,  and 
recklessly  destroy  the  political  Constitution  which  holds  us  together, 
no  man  can  tell  how  suddenly  a  catastrophe  may  overwhelm  us  that 
shall  bury  all  our  glory  in  profound  obscurity.  If  that  catastrophe 
shall  happen,  let  it  have  no  history !  Let  the  horrible  narrative  never 
be  written ;  let  its  fate  be  like  that  of  the  lost  books  of  livy,  wfaidi 
DO  human  eye  shall  ever  read,  or  the  missing  Pleiad,  of  which  no  man 
can  ever  know  more  than  that  it  is  lost,  and  lost  forever. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  take  my  leave  of  you  in  a  tone  of  de- 
spondency. We  may  trust  that  Heaven  will  not  forsake  us,  so  long  as 
we  do  not  forsake  ourselves.  Are  we  of  this  generation  so  derelict  — 
have  we  so  little  of  the  blood  of  our  Hevolutionary  Others  ooorang 
through  our  veins  —  that  we  cannot  preserve  what  our  ancesiors 
achieved  ?  The  world  will  cry  out  "  Shahb  "  upon  us,  if  we  show 
ourselves  unworthy  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  great  and  illos- 
trious  men  who  fought  for  their  liberty,  and  secured  it  to  their  pos- 
terity by  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  has  enemies,  secret  and  professed ;  but  they  cannot 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  secures  us  many  benefits.  These  enemies  are 
unlike  in  oharactec,  but  they  all  have  some  fault  to  find.  Some  of 
them  are  enthusiasts,  hot-heiided,  self-sufficient  and  headstrong.  They 
fkncy  that  they  can  make  out  for  themselves  a  better  path  than  that 
laid  down  for  them.  Phaeton,  the  son  of  Apollo,  thought  he  could 
find  a  better  course  across  the  Heavens  for  the  sun. 

"Thufl  Phaeton  onoe,  amidst  the  ethereal  plains. 
Leaped  on  his  father's  oar,  and  seised  the  reins; 
Far  from  his  ooorse  impelled  the  glowing  son, 
TiU  Nature's  laws  to  wild  disorder  run." 

Other  enemies  there  are,  more  cool,  and  with  more  calonlatioiL 
These  have  a  deeper  and  more  traitorouB  purpose.  They  have  spoken 
of  forcible  resbtance  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  they  now 
speak  of  Secession !  Let  me  say,  Gentlemen,  secession  from  ns  is 
accession  elsewhere.  He  who  renounces  the  protection  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  shelters  himself  under  the  shadow  of  another  flag,  joa 
may  rest  assured  of  that.  Now,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  these 
malecontents,  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  must  rally.  ALL  its 
friends,  of  whatever  section,  whatever  their  sectional  opinions'  may  be, 
must  unite  for  its  preservation.  To  that  standard  we  mufjt  adhere, 
and  uphold  it  through  evil  report  and  good  report.  We  waji  sustain 
it,  and  meet  death  itself,  if  it  oome ;  wo  will  ever  encounter  lmo^sdefeat 
error,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  light  or  in  darkness  —  thick  darkn*^!-" 
if  it  oome,  till  \ 

"  Danger's  troubled  night  is  o'er,  "^ 

And  the  star  of  Peace  return." 
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City  of  God  f  Jerusalem, 
Why  rushes  out  thy  liying  stream  ? 
The  turbaned  priest,  the  hoary  seer, 
The  Eoman  in  his  pride,  are  there ! 
And  thoQSBiids,  tens  of  thousands,  still 
Cluster  round  Calvary's  wild  hiU. 

Still  onward  rolls  liie  liybg  tide ; 

There  rush  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  — 

Prince,  beggar,  soldier,  Pharisee,  — 

The  old,  the  jroung,  the  bond,  the  free ; 

The  nation's  furious  multitude^ 

All  maddftning  with  the  ory  of  blood. 

T  is  glorious  mom ;  from  heisht  to  height 
Shoot  the  kem  arrows  of  the  light ; 
And  glorious,  in  their  oentral  shower. 
Palace  of  holiness  and  power. 
The  temple  on  Moriah's  brow 
Looks  a  new-risen  sun  bebw. 

But  woe  to  hill,  and  woe  to  yale  \ 
Against  them  shall  come  forth  a  wail ; 
And  woe  to  brid^proom  ajid  to  bride ! 
For  death  shall  on  the  whirlwind  ride ; 
And  woe  to  thee^  resplendent  shrine,  — 
The  sword  is  out  for  thee  and  thine  £ 

Hide,  hide  thee  in  the  HeavaiSrthou  saD» 
Before  the  deed  of  blood  is  done  I 
Upon  that  temple's  haughty  steep 
Jerusakm's  last  angels  weep ; 
They  see  destruction's  funeral  pall 
Blackening  o'er  Sion's  sacred  wall. 

Still  pours  along  the  multitude, — 
Still  rends  the  Heavens  the  shout  of  Uood ; 
But,  in  the  murderer's  furious  van. 
Who  totters  on  ?    A  weary  man; 
26 
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A  croBS  upcm  his  shoalder  bcmnd,  — 
His  brow,  his  frame,  one  gashing  wound. 

And  now  he  treads  on  Calvary  — 
What  slave  upon  that  hiU  most  die  ? 
What  hand,  what  heart,  in  goilt  imbrued, 
Most  be  the  mountain  vulture's  food  ? 
There  stand  two  yictims  gaunt  and  bare, 
Two  culprits,  emblems  of  despair. 

Tet  who  the  third  ?    The  yell  of  shame 

Is  frenzied  at  the  sufferer's  name. 

Hands  clenched,  teeth  gnashing,  vestures  torn, 

The  curse,  the  taunt,  the  lau^  of  scorn, 

All  that  the  dying  hour  can  sting. 

Are  round  thee  now,  thou  thorn-crowned  king ! 

Yet,  cursed  and  tortured,  taunted,  spumed, 
No  wrath  is  for  the  wrath  returned ; 
No  vengeance  flashes  from  the  eye ; 
The  Sufferer  calmly  waits  to  die ; 
The  sceptre-reed,  the  thorny  crown, 
Wake  on  that  pallid  brow  no  frown. 

At  last  the  word  of  death  is  given. 
The  form  is  bound,  the  nails  are  driven : 
Now  triumph.  Scribe  and  Pharisee ! 
Now,  Boman,  bend  the  mocking  knee ! 
The  cross  is  reared.    The  deed  is  done. 
There  stands  Messiah's  earthly  throne ! 

This  was  the  earth's  consummate  hour ; 
For  this  hath  blazed  the  prophet's  power ; 
For  this  hath  swept  the  conqueror's  sword; 
Hath  ravaged,  raised,  cast  down,  restored; 
Persepolis,  Borne,  Babylon, 
For  this  ye  sank,  for  thjs  ye  shone ! 

Yet  things  to  which  earth's  brightest  beam 
Were  darkness — earth  itself  a  dream, 
Foreheads  on  which  shall  crowns  be  laid 
Sublime,  when  sun  and  star  shall  ftde : 
Worlds  upon  worlds,  eternal  thinss. 
Hung  on  thy  anguish.  King  of  Kmgs ! 

Still  from  his  lip  no  curse  has  come. 
His  lofty  eye  has  looked  no  doom ! 
No  earthquake  burst,  no  angel  brand, 
Crushes  the  black,  blaspheming  band  : 
What  say  those  lips,  by  anguish  riven  ? 
"  God,  be  my  murderers  forgiven !  " 
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S.    THl  BKVJENXU  PLAGTTB  OV  saTTT.  —  Jleo.  George  Crolp. 

T  WAS  morn,  —  the  rising  splendor  rolled 

On  marble  towers  and  roofs  of  gold ; 

HaU,  oourt  and  gzfflerj,  below, 

Were  crowded  with  a  living  flow ; 

i^gyptian,  Arab,  Nubian  there, 

The  bearers  of  liie  bow  and  spear ; 

The  hoaiy  priest,  the  Chaldee  sage,. 

The  sLive,  the  gemmed  and  glitteniig  page,  — 

Helm,  turban  and  tiara,  shone, 

A  dasEding  ring,  round  Pharaoh's  Throne. 

Hiere  came  a  man,  —  the  human  tide 
Shrank  backward  from  his  stately  stride : 
His  cheek  with  storm  and  time  was  tanned ; 
A  shepherd's  staff  was  in  his  hand. 
A  shudder  of  instinctive  fear 
Told  the  dark  King  what  step  was  near ; 
On  through  the  host  the  stranger  came. 
It  parted  round  lus  form  like  flame. 

He  stooped  not  at  the  footstool  stone. 

He  clasped  not  sandal,  kissed  not  Throne ; 

Erect  he  stood  amid  the  ring,    . 

His  only  words,  —  "  Be  just,  0  king ! " 

On  Pharaoh's  cheek  the  blood  flush^  high, 

A  fire  was  in  his  sullen  eye ; 

Tet  on  the  Chief  of  Israel 

No  arrow  of  his  thousands  fell : 

All  mute  and  moveless  as  the  grave. 

Stood  chilled  the  satrap  and  the  skve. 

"  Thou  'rt  come,"  at  length  the  Monarch  apoke ; 

Haughty  and  high  the  words  outbroke : 

"  Is  Israel  weary  of  its  lair. 

The  forehead  peeled,  the  shoulder  bare  ? 

Take  back  the  answer  to  your  band ; 

Go,  reap  the  wind ;  go,  ^lou^  the  sand; 

Go,  vilest  of  the  living  vile, 

To  build  the  never-ending  pOe, 

TiJly  darkest  of  the  nameless  dead, 

The  vulture  on  their  flesh  is  fed ! 

What  better  asks  the  howling  skve 

Than  the  base  life  our  bounty  gave  ? " 

Shouted  in  pride  the  turbaned  peers, 
Upcdashed  to  Heaven  the  golden  spears. 
"  King !  thou  and  thine  are  doomed !  —  Behold !  " 
The  prophet  spoke,  —  the  thunder  rolled ! 
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AIoDff  the  pathway  of  the  sua 
Sailed  Tsporj  mountains,  wild  and  don. 
"  Tet  there  is  time,"  the  pro^^et  said,  — 
He  raijged  his  staff,  —  the  storm  was  stayed : 
<*  King !  be  the  word  of  fireedom  giyea ; 
What  art  thou,  man,  to  war  with  He»7en? " 

There  came  no  word.  —  The  thunder  broke> 
Like  a  huge  city's  final  smoke, 
Thiek,  land,  st^Sing,  mixed  with  flame. 
Through  court  and  hall  the  yapois  came. 
Loose  as  the  stubble  in  the  field, 
Wide  flew  the  men  of  spear  and  shield; 
Scattered  like  foam  along  the  wave. 
Flew  the  proud  pageant,  prince  and  slave ; 
Or,  in  the  chains  of  terror  bound. 
Lay,  corpse-like,  on  the  smouldering  ground. 
"  Speak,  King !  —  the  wrath  is  but  begun,. — 
Still  dumb?  —  Then,  Heaven,  thy  will  be  done ! " 

Echoed  from  earth  a  hollow  roar, 

Like  ocean  on  the  midnight  shore ; 

A  sheet  of  lightning  o'er  them  wheeled, 

The  solid  ground  beneath  them  reeled ; 

Li  dust  sajok  roof  and  battlement ; 

Like  webs  the  giant  walls  were  rent ; 

Bed,  broad,  before  his  startled  gase, 

The  Monarch  saw  his  Egypt  blaze. 

Still  swelled  the  plague,  — the  flame  grew  pale; 

Burst  firom  the  clouds  the  charge  of  luiil ; 

With  arrowy  keenness,  iron  weight, 

Down  poured  the  ministers  of  fiite ; 

TUl  man  and  cattle,  crushed,  congealed, 

Covered  with  death  the  boundless  field. 

Still  swelled  the  plague,  — uprose  the  Uast, 
The  avenger,  fit  to  be  the  last ; 
On  ocean,  riverj  forest,  vale, 
Thundered  at  once  the  mighty  gale. 
Before  the  whirlwind  flew  the  tree. 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  roared  the  sea ; 
A  thousand  ships  were  on  the  wave,  — 
Where  are  they  ?  —  ask  that  foaming  grave  I 
Down  go  the  hope,  tiie  pride  of  years ; 
Down  go  the  myriad  mariners ; 
The  ridies  of  Earth's  richest  zone. 
Gone !  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  gone ! 

And,  lo !  that  fint  fieree  triumph  o'er, 
Swells  Ooean  on  the  shiinkiiig  shoie; 
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Sdl  omrud,  omrud,  dark  and  wids, 
ibgolfii  the  kiMl  liie  fonoas  tida. 
nmD  bowed  ifaj  a^t,  atnbbani  King, 
noa  aerpeni,  reft  of  fioiff  and  ating ; 
Humbled  beisre  the  ftapLe^  knee^ 
He  gnaaed,  **  Be  mjoied  Lnael  free ! " 

To  Heaven  the  aage  upraised  his  wand : 
Back  rolled  the  d^oge  from  the  land ; 
Back  to  its  caverDs  nnk  the  gale; 
Fled  from  the  noon  the  vapors  pale ; 
Broad  burned  again  the  jojoos  son ;  — 
The  hoar  of  wrath  and  deatli  iras  done. 


.    THBXB  DATS  IN  THB  USE  OV  OaWMSOS.-^OHgimai  tiwrtoHm  mfm  tMrntm- 
turn  from  Delavigiu, 

On  the  deok  stood  Golnmbos ;  the  oeean's  ezpaiise» 

Untried  aod  unlimited,  swept  by  his  gbnoe. 

*'  "Back  to  Spain !"  cry  his  men ;  "  Pot  the  vessel  about! 

We  venture  no  farther  throng  danger  and  doobt'' — 

M  Three  days,  and  I  ^ve  yoa  a  world ! "  he  replied ; 

'*  Bear  ap^  my  brave  oomnides ;  —  three  days  shall  decide." 

He  sails,  —  rot  no  token  of  land  is  in  mgfat ; 

He  suls,  — bat  the  day  shows  no  more  than  the  night;  — 

On,  onward  he  sails,  while  in  vain  o'er  die  lee 

The  lead  is  plonged  down  timmgh  a  frthomleas  sea. 

The  pilot,  in  sQenoe,  leans  moomfhllj 

Hie  radder  whi<^  croaks  mid  the  I '" 

He  hears  the  hoarse  moan  of  the  spray-drivinff  blast, 

And  its  ftmeral  wail  throng  the  shroods  of  &e  mast 

The  stars  of  &r  Earope  have  sank  firom  the  skies, 

And  the  great  Soathmi  Gross  meeta  his  terrified  eyes; 

Bat,  at  length,  the  slow  dawn,  sofUy  streaking  the  night, 

Hlomes  the  blue  vaalt  with  ita  fidnt  crimsQin  u^t 

*'  Colombos !  'tis  day,  and  the  darkness  is  o'er."  — 

«Day!  and  what  dost  thottsee?"  —  <' Sky  and  ooean.  No  more!'' 

The  second  day 's  past,  and  Golambas  is  sleeping, 

While  Matiny  near  hnn  its  vigil  is  keeping : 

"Shallhepeffish?"  — "Ay!  death !"  is  the  barbarous  ay ; 

"  He  most  triomph  to-morrow,  or,  peijared,  most  die ! " 

TTngrateftd  and  Uind!  —  shall  the  world-linking  sea, 

He  traoed  ftr  the  Fatare,  his  sepaldire  be? 

Shall  that  sea,  on  the  morrow,  with  pitiless  waves, 

Fling  his  corse  on  that  idiore  which  his  patient  eye  craves? 

The  corse  of  an  humble  adventorer,  then ; 

One  day  later,  —  Cdumbus,  the  first  among  men ! 
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But,  hadi !  he  is  dreaming !  —  A  veil  on  tlie  main, 

At  the  distant  horuson,  is  parted  in  twun, 

And  now,  on  his  dreaming  eye,  —  raptorooB  sight !  — 

Fresh  bursts  the  New  World  fiom  the  darkness  of  night ! 

0,  vision  of  glory !  how  damling  it  seems ! 

How  glistens  the  verdure !  how  sparkle  the  streams ! 

How  blue  the  &r  mountains !  how  glad  the  g^een  isles ! 

And  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  how  dimpled  with  smiles ! 

"  Joy !  joy ! "  cries  Columbus,  "  this  r^on  is  mine ! "  — 

Ah !  not  e'en  its  name,  wondrous  dreamer,  is  thine ! 

But,  lo !  his  dream  changes ;  —  a  vision  less  bright 

Comes  to  darken  and  banish  that  scene  of  delight 

The  gold-seeking  Spaniards,  a  merciless  band, 

Assail  the  meek  natives,  and  ravage  the  land. 

He  sees  the  fidr  palace,  the  temple  on  fire, 

And  the  peace^  Caaque  'mid  their  ashes  expire ; 

He  sees',  too,  —  0,  saddest !  0,  mournfullest  sight !  — 

The  crucifix  gleam  in  the  thick  of  the  fi^ht. 

More  terrible  &r  than  the  merciless  steel 

Is  the  up-lifted  cross  in  the  red  hand  of  Zeal ! 

Again  the  dream  changes.     Columbus  looks  fi)rth. 
And  a  bright  constellation  beholds  in  the  North. 
TT  is  the  herald  of  empire !     A  People  appear, 
Impatient  of  wrong,  and  unconscious  of  fear ! 
They  level  the  forest,  —  they  ransack  the  seas,  — 
Each  zone  finds  their  canvas  un&rled  to  the  bre^e. 
"  Hold !  **  Tyranny  cries ;  but  their  resolute  breath 
Sends  back  the  reply,  "  Independence  or  death ! " 
The  ploughshare  they  turn  to  a  weapon  of  might, 
And,  defying  all  odds,  they  go  forth  to  the  fight. 

They  have  conquered !     The  People,  with  grateful  acdaim. 

Look  to  Washington's  ffuidance,  from  Washbgton's  fame ;  — 

Behold  Cincinnatus  and  Cato  combined 

In  his  patriot  heart  and  republican  mind. 

O,  type  of  true  manhood !     What  sceptre  or  crown 

But  fiides  in  the  lieht  of  thy  simple  renown  ? 

And  lo !  by  the  si(k  of  the  Hero,  a  Sage, 

In  Freedom's  behalf,  sets  his  mark  on  the  age ; 

Whom  Science  adoringly  hails,  while  he  wrings 

The  lightning  from  Heaven,  the  sceptre  from  kings ! 

At  length,  o'er  Columbus  slow  consciousness  breaks,  — 

"Land!  land !"  cry  the  ssulors ;  "land!  land!"  —  heawakes,- 

He  runs,  —  yes !  behold  it !  —  it  blesseth  his  sight,  — 

The  land !     O,  dear  spectacle !  transport !  delight ! 

O,  generous  sobs,  which  he  cannot  restrain ! 

What  will  Ferdinand  say  ?  and  the  Future?  and  Spain ? 
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He  will  kj  this  ftir  land  at  the  ibot  of  the  Thrcme,  — 
His  Ejng  will  repay  all  the  ills  he  has  known,  — 
In  exchange  fi>r  a  world  what  are  honors  and  gains  ? 
Oracrown?    Bat  how  it  he  rewarded?  —  with  chains! 


4.  DEarRUCnON  ov  thb  ^musriHE^—Muton, 

It  hM  been  Mid  ofthe  following  peasage, that** the  poet  seems  to  exezt so  ten  faroe  of  gcntiif 
in  deecrihingi  then  Samson  does  strength  of  body  In  executing.'' 

Occasions  drew  me  early  to  the  city ; 

And,  as  the  gates  I  entered  with  sunrise, 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 

Through  each  high  street ;  little  I  had  despatched, 

When  all  abroad  was  rumored  that  this  day 

Samson  should  be  brought  forth,  to  show  the  People 

Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games : 

I  sorrowed  at  1^  captive  state,  but  minded 

Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 

The  building  was  a  spacioos  theatre 

Half  round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  hi^. 

With  seats  where  all  the  lords,  and  each  degree 

Of  sort,  mi^ht  sit,  in  order  to  behold ; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 

On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand ; 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood. 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

Had  filled  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and  wine, 

When  to  their  sports  they  turned.     Lnmediately 

Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought, 

In  their  state  livery  clad ;  before  him  pipes, 

And  timbrels,  —  on  each  side  went  arm^d  guards. 

Both  horse  and  foot,  —  before  him  and  behind. 

Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts  *  apd  spears. 

At  sight  of  him,  Sie  People  with  a  shout 

Bifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise. 

Who  had  made  their  dr^ful  enemy  their  thrail. 

He,  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him. 

Came  to  the  place ;  and  what  was  set  before  him, 

Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  essayed, 

To  heave,  pull,  draw  or  break,  he  still  performed 

All  with  incredible,  stupendous  force; 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

At  length,  for  intermission  sake,  they  led  him 

Between  the  pillars ;  he  his  guide  requested 

(For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard), 

As  over-tired,  to  let  him  lean  a  while 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars 

*  ThaX  IS,  men  and  hones  in  annor. 
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Tluit  to  the  arohM  roof  gaye  main  floivport 

He,  uBSBspioioiiB,  led  him ;  which  when  SamaDa 

Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  a  while  iiiGlined, 

And  e jes  fist  fixed  he  stood,  as  one  who  pnjad^ 

Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revdyed : 

At  ksti  with  head  erect,  thus  cried  aloud :  — 

«<  flidierto,  Lords,  what  jour  commands  impoeed 

I  haye  performed,  as  reason  was,  obeying, 

Not  wiUiout  wonder  or  delight  beheld ; 

Now  of  mj  own  accord  such  other  trial 

I  mean  to  show  you  of  mj  strength,  yet  greater. 

As  widi  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  beholf" 

This  uttered,  straining  all  his  neryes,  he  bowed : 

As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 

When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillaiB 

With  horrible  conyulsion  to  and  fro 

He  tugged,  he*  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thonder 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 

Iheir  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 

Of  this,  bat  each  Fhilistian  city  round, 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast 

Samson,  with  these  immixed,  ineyitably 

Pulled  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself; 

The  yulgar  only  'scaped,  who  stood  without. 
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BhkCK  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head 

The  likenes  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand  ,*  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moying  onward  came  as  &8t, 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Tbe  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired. 

Admired,  not  feared ;  Ood  and  His  Son  except^ 

Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  ediunned. 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  b^jan :  — 

"  Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape ! 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  adyunoe 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?    Through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  asrared,  without  leaye  asked  of  thee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly;  and  learn  by  proofj 
HeQbom !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heayen ! " 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  imth,  replied:  — 
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<<  Art  thou  Uiat  trutor  aagel,  art  thoa  lie, 

Wbo  fint  broke  peace  in  Heaven,  and  &i^  till  thea 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebelliona  arms 

Drew  after  him  the  third  pari  of  Heaven's  sons 

Conjured  against  the  Hi^est;  fi)r  which  both  then 

And  the  J,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  oondemnad 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 

And  reckon'st  thou  l^jself  with  spirits  of  Hea^w, 

Hell-doomed !  and  breaihest  defianoe  here  and  seom. 

Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more 

Thv  king  and  lord  1     Back  to  th j  puiushmentt 

Fuse  furtive !  and  to  th j  speed  add  wings ; 

Lest  wil£  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 

Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 

Strange  harror  seiaa  thee,  and  paogs  tm^t  befiffe.'' 

So  spake  the  erisl J  terror;  andinshape, 
So  speakinff,  and  so  threateniiig,  grew  ten-ftid 
More  dreaafol  and  deform :  on  the  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiiiohvs  hiige 
In  the  Arctic  akj,  and  mm  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.    Eadi  at  the  head 
LeveDed  his  deadly  aim ;  their  &tal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intead ;  and  such  a  ftown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  Mack  diouds, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraoffht,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian ;  then  stand  front  to  frooi 
Hovmng  a  spaoe^  till  winds  the  agnal  Uow 
To  join  Sieu:  dark  encounter  in  mid  air : 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Orew  darker  at  th^  frown ;  so  matched  they  stood ; 
For  never  but  onoe  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  flreat  a  Foe :  and  now  oreat  deeds 
Had  been  adiieved,  whereof  all  helThad  rungv 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell-ffate,  and  kept  the  &tal  key, 
Risen,  and  with  hideous  outeiy  rudied  between. 


t,    BKUHAQAB.'S  nAOS.^T,  8.  MmgUg. 

Jot  holds  her  court  in  great  Belshazzar's  hall, 
Where  his  proud  hnrds  attend  thdr  monarch's  caD. 
The  rarest  daimaes  of  the  teeming  East 
Provoke  the  revel  and  adorn  the  feast. 
And  now  the  monarch  rises.  —  "  Pbur,"  he  ones, 
"  To  the  great  gods,  the  Assyrian  deities ! 
Pour  fi)rth  libations  of  the  rosy  wine 
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To  Nebo,  Bel,  and  all  the  powers  divine ! 
T^kOBe  golden  yesads  crown,  which  erevdiile  stood 
Fast  by  the  orade  of  Judah's  God, 
Till  that  accuisdd  laoe  —  " 

But  why,  0  king ! 
Why  dost  thou  start,  with  livid  cheek  ? — why  fling 
The  ontasted  goblet  from  thy  trembling  hand  ? 
Why  shake  thy  joints,  thy  feet  ferget  to  stand  ? 
Why  roams  thine  eye,  which  seems  in  wild  amaae 
To  Sbxm  some  object,  yet  returns  to  gaze,  — 
Then  shrinks  again  appalled,  as  if  the  tomh 
Had  sent  a  spirit  from  its  inmost  gloom  ? 

Awful  the  horror,  when  Belshazzar  raised 

Bjs  arm,  and  pointed  where  the  vision  bksed ! 

For  see !  enrobed  in  flame,  a  mystic  shade, 

Abo£a  hand,  a  red  right-hand,  displayed ! 

And,  slowly  moving  o*er  the  wall,  appear 

Letters  of  &te,  and  characters  of  fear. 

In  deathlike  silence  grouped,  the  revellers  all 

Fix  their  glazed  eyeballs  on  the  illumined  wall. 

See !  now  the  vision  brightens, — now  *tis  gone. 

Like  meteor  flash,  like  Heaven's  own  lightning  flown ! 

But,  thou^  the  hand  hath  vanished,  what  it  writ 

Is  uneffiioed.    Who  will  interpret  it  ? 

Li  vain  the  sages  try  their  utmost  skill ; 

The  mystic  letters  are  unccHistrued  still. 

"  Quick,  bring  the  Prophet !  —  let  his  tongue  produm 
The  mystery  of  that  visionary  flame.*' 
The  holy  Prophet  came,  and  stood  upright, 
With  brow  serene,  before  Belshazzar's  sight. 
The  monarch  pointed  trembling  to  the  wall : 
"  Behold  the  portents  that  our  heart  appall ! 
Interpret  them,  0  Prophet !  thou  shalt  know 
What  giils  Assyria's  monarch  can  bestow." 

Unutterably  awM  was  the  eye 
Which  met  the  monarch's;  and  the  stem  reply 
Fell  heavy  on  his  soul :  "  Thy  gifts  ^thhold. 
Nor  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Law,  with  gold. 
Belshazzar,  hear  what  these  dread  words  reveal ! 
That  lot  on  which  the  Eternal  sets  his  seal. 
Thy  kingdom  numbered,  and  thy  glory  flown, 
The  Mede  and  Persian  revel  on  thy  throne. 
Weighed  in  the  balance,  thou  hast  kicked  the  beam ; 
See  to  yon  Western  sun  the  lances  gleam. 
Which,  ere  his  Orient  rays  adorn  the  sky. 
Thy  blood  shall  sully  witJ^  a  crimsqp  dye," 
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In  the  dire  carnage  of  that  night's  dread  hoar, 
Cruflhed  mid  the  ruins  of  his  crumbling  power, 
Belshaoar  fell  beneath  an  unknown  blow  — 
His  kingdom  wasted,  and  its  pride  laid  low ! 


7.    VKKSASDO  DXL  CABPIO.  -^Mn.  Hemaiu, 

Tte  c«tebntod  Spaaiah  cham]>loiii,  Bernardo  del  Cupio,  having  made  maaj  ineflJBCtaal  eflbita 
to  procure  the  releaae  of  hb  fiuher,  (he  Count  Saldana.  who  had  been  hnprboaed,  by  King 
Alpbooao  of  Astnrias,  ahnost  from  the  time  of  Bernardo's  birth,  at  laat  took  op  arms,  in  despair. 
The  war  which  he  mfttn^Aiima  prored  eo  destractlTe,  that  the  men  of  the  land  gathered  round 
the  king,  and  united  \n  demanding  Saldana'i  liberty.  Alphonao  aooordlngly  Qfliered  Bernardo 
Im"*'^'**^  poeeesBion  of  his  Ikther's  person,  In  exchange  Ibr  bis  castle  of  Caipio.  Bernardo, 
without  hesitation,  gave  up  hia  strong-hold  with  all  his  captives  *,  and,  being  assured  that  his 
father  was  then  on  his  way  from  prison,  rode  ibrth  with  the  Idng  to  meet  him.  *^  And  when 
he  saw  his  listher  approaching,  he  eicclaJmed,"  says  the  ancient  chronicle,  "  *  0,  Ood  !  is  the 
Counter  Saklana  indeed  coming  ? '  *Look  where  he  Is,*  replied  thecmel  king,  *  and  now  go 
and  greet  Urn,  whom  yon  have  so  long  desired  to  see.'**  The  remainder  of  the  story  will  be 
round  related  hi  the  ballad.  The  chronicles  and  ramanoea  leave  us  nearly  In  the  dark  aa  to  Ber- 
nardo's history  after  this  event. 

Thb  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprisoned  sire ; 
<'  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortrese-keys,  I  bring  my  captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  isdth,  my  liege,  my  brd !  —  0 !   break  my  other's 
chain!" 

'<  Rise,  rise !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ransomed  man,  this  day ! 
Mount  thy  good  horse ;  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his  way." 
Then  li^tly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  boimded  on  his  steed. 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  &amy  speed. 

And  lo !  from  fiu*,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering  band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the  land  : 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste !  for  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he, 
The  &ther  whom  thy  fidthfrd  heart  hath  yearned  so  long  to  see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  hue  came 

and  went; 
He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there,  dismounting, 

bent; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  &iher's  hand  he  took  — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold,  —  a  frozen  thing,  —  it  dropped  from  his  like  lead ! 
He  looked  up  to  the  fiioe  above,  —  &e  fiioe  was  of  the  dead  ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow,  — the  brow  was  fixed  and  white : 
He  met,  at  kst,  his  Other's  eyes,  —  but  in  them  was  no  sight ! 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang  and  giused ;  —  but  who  could  paint  that 

gaze? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and  amace :  — 
They  mi^t  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he  stood ; 
For  the  power  was  stricken  frt>m  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the  blood. 

"  Father !  "  at  length  he  murmured  low,  and  wept  like  childhood  then : 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men !  * 
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He  thought  on  ail  hid  glorious  hopes,  snd  all  his  joong  renown,  — 
He  flung  his  folchioii  from  his  ffldo,  and  in  tke  dust  sat  down. 

Then  ooverii^  with  his  steel-gloved  liands  his  darkly  mournful  brow, 
*'  No  more,  there  is  no  more,**  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  sword  for,  now; 
My  king  is  false,  —  my  hope  betrayed !    My  fiither  —  O !  the  worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  lofelineas,  are  passed  away  from  eartb ! 

**  I  thou^t  to  stand  where  faannets  waved,  my  me^  beside  tbee,  yet ! 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  Uood  on  Spain's  free  soil  had  met  \ 
Thou  WDuldst  have  known  my  spirit,  then ;  —  fbr  tbee  my  fields  were 


And  thou  bast  perished  in  thy  obaina,  as  tbou^  tbou  badst  do  son !  ** 
Then,  starting  from  the  ground  onoe  more,  he  seized  the  mooardi's 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  tnun ; 
And,  with  a  fieroe,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-borse  led, 
And  sternly  set  them  &oe  to  &oe,  —  the  king  before  the  dead :  — 

"  Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  &therl9  hand  to  kiss  ? 

—  Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell  me  what  k  this? 
The  voice,  tbe  gUmce,  the  heart  I  sought, — give  answer,  where  are 

they? 

—  If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  Ii&  Ibrough  this  cold 

clay! 

**  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  lig^t ;  —  be  still !  keep  down  thine  ire !  — 
Bid  these  wmte  Hps  a  messing  speak,  —  this  earui  is  not  my  aire :  — 
Give  me  back  him  fbr  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was  shed !  — 
Thou  canst  not  ? — anda  king!  —  his  dust  be  mountains  on  thy  head ! " 

He  loosed  the  steed, — his  slaek  band  foil ; — upon  tbe  nlent  fiuse 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  then  turned  from  that  sad  place  : 
His  hope  was  crushed,  bis  after  fate  untold  in  martial  strain : — 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more,  amidst  l^e  hills  of  Spain. 


8.    OASABIAKGA.— Jlfr«.£reifunu. 

Toong  OaMbiaaca,  a  hof  about  thirteen  yean  old,  son  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Orient,  remalzied 
athii  poet  (in  tbAMtfeof  the  Nile)  tfter  the  riiip  hMl  taken  fire,  aod  aB  the  gniiB  had  been 
abaodonedi  and  periahed  in  the  ejvhoeian  of  the  Teu^vhea  the  flame*  had  reached  the  pow- 
der. 

Teob  boy  stood  on  tbe  burning  deck,  whence  all  but  be  had  fled ; 
The  flajme  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck  shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 
Yet  beautiftd  and  bright  he  stood,  as  bom  to  rule  the  storm, — 
A  creature  of  heroic  bbod,  a  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on  —  he  would  not  go,  without  bis  Fatber^  word ; 
That  Father,  fidnt  m  death  below,  his  voice  no  longer  beard. 
He  called  akmd :  — «<Say,  Father,  say,  if  yet  my  task  is  done?  " 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay,  unoonsdous  of  bis  son. 


*<  Speak,  Father ! "  onoe  agun  he  cried,  '<  if  I  may  jet  be  gone ! 
And*'  — bat  the  booming  shota  replied,  and  &ei  Uie  flamea  xoUed  on. 
Upon  his  blow  he  Mt  thSr  breath,  and  in  his  waTing  hair, 
And  looked  firom  that  lone  post  of  death,  in  still,  jet  brave  despair. 

And  ahonted  bat  once  more  aload,  *^  Mj  Father!  mnst  I  stay  ?  " 
While  o'er  him  fiist,  tlirough  sail  and  shrood,  the  wreathing  fires  made 

way. 
They  wrapped  the  ship  in  rolendor  wild,  they  ean^t  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child,  like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  borst  of  thunder  sound,  —  the  boy  —  0 !  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds^  that  &r  aroond  with  fragments  streiispd  the  sea, 
With  mast,  and  hebn,  and  pennon  fiur,  that  well  had  bcnrne  their  part ! 
But  the  noblest  thing  which  perished  there  was  that  young,  fiuthfiil 
heart! 


9.    BOCKS  OV  MY  COVTXTKY, —Mn.  Hemang. 

EocKS  of  my  country !  let  the  doad  your  crested  heights  array. 
And  rise  ye,  like  a  fertress  proud,  above  the  sarge  airai  spray ! 
My  spirit  greets  you  as  ye  stand,  breasting  the  billow's  &am  : 
O !  thus  forever  gaard  the  land,  the  severed  Land  of  Home ! 

I  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind,  lighting  up  daasio  shrines, 
And  music  in  the  southern  wind,  and  sunshine  on  the  vines. 
The  breathings  of  the  myrtle-flowers  have  floated  o'er  my  way ; 
The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper-hours,  hath  soolhed  me  with  its  lay. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Hills  of  Spain,  the  purple  Heavens  of  Bome, 
Yes,  all  are  glorious ;  —  yet  agaui  I  bless  Ihee,  Land  of  Home ! 
For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land !  and  thine  the  guarded  hearth ; 
And  thine  the  dead,  ^  noble  band,  that  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  vmces  meet  me  in  thy  breeze,  their  steps  are  on  thy  plains ; 
Their  names  by  old  majestic  trees  are  wluspered  round  thy  lanes. 
Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide  of  Ihine  exulting  sea ; 
O  I  be  it  still  a  joy,  a  pride,  to  live  and  die  &r  thee ! 

la    THl  TWO  HOMIS.— Jfra.fTaiMM. 

SsBBT  thou  my  home  ?  —  t  is  where  yon  woods  are  waving, 
In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  summer  air ; 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving, 
Leads  down  the  hills,  a  vein  of  light,  —  't  is  there ! 

^Midst  those  green  wilds  how  many  a  fimnt  lies  gleaming. 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  ixAored.  with  the  skies ! 
My  boyhood's  haunt,  through  days  of  summer  dreaauBg, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home !  the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track ; 
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From  its  white  walla  the  yerj  tendrils  wreathing 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  bade. 

There  am  I  loved,  —  there  prayed  fbr,  —  there  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoaghtfhl  eye ; 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother  — 
Soon  their  gUd  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 

All  the  home-voices  meet  at  dayls  decline ; 

One  are  those  tones,  as  firom  one  heart  ascending : 

There  laughs  my  home,  — sad  stranger !  where  b  thine  ?  — 

Ask'st  ihoa  of  mine  ?  —  In  solemn  peace  't  is  lyings 

Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 

T  is  where  I^  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying. 

And  fond  hearts  wxdt  my  step.  —  But  where  are  they? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling : 

Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air ! 

I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 

My  londy  heart  that  love  unchained  is  there. 

And  what  is  home  and  where,  but  with  the  bving? 
Happy  thou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine ! 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving. 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother  ! 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  I 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
I  will  believe  —  but  dark  seas  roll  between. 


11.  INVOCATION.  —«».  Semmt. 

Answbr  me,  burning  stars  of  night !  where  is  the  spirit  gone, 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight  as  a  swift  breese  hath  flown  ? — 
And  the  stars  answered  me,  "  We  roll  in  light  and  power  on  high; 
But,  of  the  never-dying  soid,  ask  that  which  cannot  die." 

0 !  many-toned  and  chainless  wind !  thou  art  a  wanderer  free ; 
Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  canst  find,  far  over  mount  and  sea  ?  — 
And  the  wind  murmured,  in  reply,  '<  The  Uue  de^  I  have  erossed, 
And  met  its  barks  and  bilbws  high,  but  not  what  thou  hast  heL" 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose  around  the  setting  sun, 
Answer !  have  ye  a  home  for  those  whose  earthly  race  is  run  ?  — 
The  bright  clouds  answered,  *'  We  depart,  we  vanish  from  the  sky ; 
Ask  wlut  is  deathless  in  thy  heart  for  that  which  cannot  die." 

Speak,  then,  thou  voice  of  God  within,  thou  of  the  deep,  low  tone ! 
Answer  me,  through  life's  restless  din,  where  is  the  spirit  flown  ?  — 
And  the  voice  answered,  "  Be  thou  still !     Enough  to  know  is  givm ; 
Clouds,  winds  and  stars,  their  part  f\ilfil, — thine  is  to  trust  in  Heaven." 
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O,  Tomia  Lodim?ar  is  oome  oat  of  the  West,— 
Through  all  tiie  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best;; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weap(»is  had  iiaDe»  — 
He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  iJone. 
So  fiiithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntlees  in  war,  ^ 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherbj  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  kve,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 
'Mong  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  &ther,  his  hand  on  his  sword 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 
"  0,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  oar  bridal,  yoang  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  " 

"  I  long  wooed  yoar  daughter, — my  suit  you  denied;  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide; 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine,         ^ 
To  lead  but  one  measare,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  &r, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  ap, 
He  auaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,  — 
"  Now  tread  wo  a  measure ! "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  &ce, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  fother  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bridemaidens  whisperod,  " '  Twere  better,  by  for. 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  beforo  her  he  sprung ! 

"She  is  wcMi !  we  aro  cone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaor ; 

They  11  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

Thero  was  mounting  'mong  Grsdmes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode,  and  they  ran ; 
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There  waa  mmg  and  dbfling  (A  Oaimebte  Lee, 
But  tbe  loBt  fari^  of  NedMvbf  Be  V  dU  the  J  se^ 
So  daring  in  Wa,  and  so  daimtlflwi  m  mr, 
Hine  jd  e'er  kaaid  of  gallant  like  yaoig  LoGluvrar? 


U.  MARHION  TAKHra  LEAYX  OV  DOUOLAfl.  -^Sir  WoUv  Scott, 

The  train  from  out  the  caaile  drew ; 
Bat  B&rmion  stopped  to  bid  adiea :  — 

^'Though  something  I  m^ht  'pUon/'  he  said, 
**  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  ga^t, 
Sent  hither  bj  your  King's  bmiest. 

While  in  TantaUon^  towers  I  stayed,  — 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.** 
But  Boo^  roiiiid  him  drm  his  oksak, 
Folded  h£  anna^  and  thos  be  spoloe:  — 
^  My  manoirB^  halla  and  faowera,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  soreragn'twiU, 
To  eaeh  one  muna  he  &ts,  howv'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  filing's  al^Noe, 
From  turret  to  foundation-etone ;  -— 
*     The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grai^ 
The  hand  of  such  as  Mannion  dasp  I " 
Burned  Mannion'^  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  — "This  to  me!*'  hesaid; 
*^  An  H  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beaid. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  iqpared 

To  deave  the  Doughis'  head ! 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here^ 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  weU,  proud  Ansus^  be  thy  mate! 
And,  Bcwi^Us,  more  I  tell  thee  here^ 

Evan  in  thy  pitch  of  pridd, 
Here»  in  thy  hold,  thy  vaasaU  near 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  Lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword !), 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  saidst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
liOwland  or  Highland,  &r  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied ! " 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flash  of  rage 
O'ereame  the  ashen  hue  of  age; 
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Sieroe  he  broke  ferth :  •—  '<  And  daiest  thou,  theiu 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, — 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
And  hopest  thoa  henoe  uoseathed  to  go  ? 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms ! — what,  warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcidlis  fall." 
Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need,  -» 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed; 
Like  arrow  through  the  ardiway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass,  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise : 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim : 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  olenoh^d  hand, 

A  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers! 


14.    IBM  niAXH  Of  HAStaOV.'^  Scott. 

And  soon  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen,  drenched  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strainoi  the  broken  brand. 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand; 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield  and  helmet  beat. 
The  fikloon-crest  and  plumage  gone,  — 
Can  that  be  hau^ty  Marmion  ? 
Young  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 

Said  —  "  By  raiint  George,  he 's  gone ! 
The  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped : 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Qood-night  to  Marmion ! " 
"  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease ; 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace;  "  peace ! " 
When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare ; 
"Where's  Harry  Blount?   Fitz  Eustace,  where  ? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 
Redeem  my  pennon !  —  charge  again ! 
Cry,  'Marmion  to  the  rescue ! '  —  Vain ! 
27 
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Last  of  mj  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again ! 
Must  I  bid  twioe  ?  —  hence,  varlets !  flj ! 
Leave  Maimion  here  alone — to  die." 

With  firoiiless  labor,  Clara  boond, 

And  strove  to  stanch  the  gashing  wound. 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  &^f 

Now,  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale, 

And  "  Stanley  !  "  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye ; 
With  dying  hand,  i^ove  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted,  "  Victory ! " 
"  Charge,  Chester,  charce !  On,  Stanley,  on ! " 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 


1&    THB  DBATH  OF  BKBTBAM.— 5ir  JTaUer  Seott. 

Thb  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  hardened  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near,  — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
'T  is  in  the  churchyard  now  —  the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Betum  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung. 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  tliere  sprung 
A  horseman  armed,  at  headlong  speed  — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flmty  floor  was  spumed, 
The  vaults  unwonted  dang  returned !  — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw, 
From  saddle-bow  his  pistol  drew. 
Gkimly  determined  was  his  look ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook,  — 
All  scattered  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Riangham ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reached  the  central  nave, 
The  second  cleared  the  chancel  wide, 
The  third  he  was  at  Wyclifie's  side ! 
Full  levelled  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rang  the  report,  —  the  bullet  sped,  — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last, 
Without  a  groan,  dark  Oswald  past. 
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All  was  SO  quick,  that  it  miglit  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dieam. 

While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  oonoeals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
But  floundered  on  the  payement  floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore, 
And  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-drths  gave  way. 
*I  was  while  he  toiled  him  to  be  fireed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed, 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wydiffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  mnsket-but,  their  blows 
Hailed  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound, 
Bore  down  and  pinned  him  to  the  groond ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears ; 
Thrice  from  a«ulant8  shook  him  free. 
Once  gained  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  ten-fi>ld  odds  oppressed,  at  length. 
Despite  his  straggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  a  hundred  ftiortal  wounds, 
As  mute  as  fox  'mcmgst  mangling  hounds ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan ! 
They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies, 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes, 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  a^n  ! 
Then  blow  and  inmdt  eome  renewed, 
And  horn  the  trunk  the  head  had  hewed, 
Bat  Basil's  Yoice  the  deed  forbade ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid : — 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  j^ve  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soloQer's  doak  for  winding-sheet." 


le.    THE  LOTS  Of  OOUNTRY.— 5A^  Walter  Scott. 

Brbathbs  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  "  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
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If  sach  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  wdl : 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ! 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  oaa  daim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  &ir  renown. 
And,  doubly  dyinff,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  man  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  onhonored,  and  unsung. 


17.  THE  BABOirS  LAST  BANQUEI.— Jlfrertf  Q.  Qrtene. 

O'bb  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,  a  dying  warrior  ky,  — 
The  stem  old  Baron  Budiger,  whose  firtune  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength  had  isp&aL 

"They  come  around  me  here,  and  say  my  days  of  life  are  o'er, — 
That  I  shall  mount  my  nobl^  steed  and  lead  my  band  no  more ; 
They  come,  and,  to  my  beard,  they  dare  to  tell  me  now  that  I, 
Thdr  own  liege  lord  and  master  bom,  that  I — ha !  ha! — must  die. 

"And  what  is  death  ?    I  'ye  dared  him  oft,  before  the  Paynim  spear ; 

Tlunk  ye  he 's  entered  at  my  gate — has  come  to  sede  me  here  ? 

I  'ye  met  him,  &oed  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight  was  raging 

hot;  — 
I  'U  try  his  might,  1 11  brave  his  power ! — defy,  and  fear  him  not ! 

"  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  culverin ; 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed ;  call  every  vassal  in. 
Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall,  —  the  banquet-board  prepare,  — 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor  there !" 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then :  the  banquet  forth  was  spread, 
And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martial  tread ; 
While  from  the  rich,  dark  tnu^|ry,  along  die  vaulted  wall, 
Lights  deamed  on  harness,  plume  and  spear,  o'er  the  proud  old  Gothic 

Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate,  the  mailed  retainers  poured, 
On  through  Sie  portu's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  around  the  board; 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  diffk,  carved,  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Armed  cap-^-pie,  stem  Budiger,  with  ^rded  falchion,  sate. 

«  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men ! — pour  forth  the  cheering  wine ! 
There 's  life  and  strength  m  every  drop,  —  thanksgiving  to  the  vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  trae  ?  —  mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim : 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet  to  Uie  brim ! 
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**  Ye  're  tliere,  but  jet  I  see  joa  not ! — draw  finrih  each  trusty  swoid, 
And  let  me  hear  your  fiuthfiil  steel  elash  onoe  aroond  my  board ! 
I  hear  it  fiiintlY ;  —  louder  yet !    What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
Up,  all!  —  and  flhoat  &r  Bndiger,  'Defiance  unto  death!'" 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a  dea&ning  cry, 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on  high : 
'*  Ho !  crav^is !  do  ye  fear  him  ?    Slaves !  traitors !  have  ye  flown  ? 
Ho !  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone  ? 

"  But  I  defy  lum  !  —  let  him  come ! "    Down  rang  the  massy  cup, 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half-way  up ; 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling  on  his  head. 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat — dead ! 


18.    "HOW  THEY  BROUOBT  THB  QOOD   NEWS   FEOM   GHENT  TO  AIX,"  16-. 
-'Robert  Browning. 

I  SPKANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  Kdloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 

'*dood  speed !"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew ; 

**  Speed ! "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through ; 

Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sfuik  to  rest, 

And  into  the  midni^t  we  galloped  abreast 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  for  stride,  never  chan^g  our  place ; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Thea  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Bebuckled  the  cheek-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit,  — 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland,  a  whit 

'T  was  moonset  at  starting ;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear ; 

At  Boom^  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 

And  finom  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime. 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  <<  Yet  there  is  time ! " 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun. 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  pest. 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland,  at  last. 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  —  ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 
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And  ihe  thick  heavy  8pame>fiakeB  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upwards  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Jons,  "  Stay  spur  I 

Your  Boos  galloped  bravely,  the  feult  's  not  in  her, 

We  '11  remember  at  Aix  "  *  —  fi)r  one  heard  the  quick  wheae 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  kneee^ 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  pest  Tongr^s,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white. 

And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  si^t ! " 

"  How  they  11  greet  us ! "  —  and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Boiled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 
And  there  was  my  Boland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  &te. 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  Ml  of  blood  to  the  brim. 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  boffcoat,  each  holster  let  M, 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Boland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  gDod, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Boland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground. 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Boland  of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  fixnn  Ghent 


19.  THE  SOLDIER  FBOM  BIMGEN.— Jtfr«.  JV^orton. 

A  80LDUSB  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears; 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  the  life-blood  ebbed  away, 

And  bent  with  pitying  glance  to  hear  each  word  he  had  to  say. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand. 

And  he  said :  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own  —  my  native  land ! 

Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  the  distant  friends  of  mine. 

For  I  was  born  at  Bingbn  —  at  Bingen  on  the  Bhine  ! 

*  The  *  in  this  word  is  not  Bounded. 
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**Tdl  my  braihers  and  oompaoioiis,  when  they  meet  and  crowd  aioimd, 
To  hear  my  monmM  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard  groond, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when  the  day  was  dcoie, 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting  son ; 
And  midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in  wars, 
^e  death-wound  on  their  galknt  breasts,  —  the  last  of  many  scars ! 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  Life's  mom  dedine,  — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen — fiiir  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

**  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old  age, 

For  I  was  still  a  truant  bird,  that  thought  his  home  a  cage ; 

For  my  &iher  was  a  soldier,  and,  even  when  a  child. 

My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  stru^es  fierce  and  wild ; 

And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 

I  let  them  take  whatever  they  would,  but  kept  my  Other's  sword ! 

And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light  used  to 

shine, 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bingen  —  calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  I 

"  Tell  my  sisters  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping  head, 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again,  with  glad  and  gallant 

tread; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  stead&st  eye, 
For  their  brodier  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die  ! 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  and  shame ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  ha  place  —  (my  other's  sword  and 

mine), 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen  —  dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

"  Thero  's  another,  —  not  a  sister,  —  in  happy  days  gone  by, 
Ton  'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in  her  eye ; 
Tdo  innocent  for  coquetry,  too  fond  for  idle  scorning,  — 
O !  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  ^metimes  heaviest  mourn- 
ing! 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  —  (for,  ere  the  moon  be  risen, 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison),  — 
I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow  sunlight  shine 
On  the  vino-dad  hills  of  Bingen  —  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

^  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along,  —  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and  dear ; 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill, 

The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm  and  still ; 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed,  with  friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well  remembered  walk ; 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly,  in  mine,  — 

But  we  11  meet  no  more  at  Bmgen — loved  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! " 
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Bk  trembling  voice  ^rewfidntand  hoaiBe,  his  gasp  was  ohQdish  iveak. 
His  eyes  pot  on  &  dying  look,  —  he  si^ed,  and  ceased  to  speak ; 
£Gs  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  bat  the  spark  of  life  had  fled  — 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead ! 
And  the  soft  mocm  rose  np  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked  down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corses  strewn ! 
Yes,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed  to  shine, 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen — fiiir  Bingen  <«i  the  Bhine ! 


90.  THK  TORCH  OV  UBEBTX.  —  Tkomm  Moort, 

I  SAW  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass  — 

Herself  the  &ir,  the  wild  magician. 
Who  bade  this  splendid  day-dream  pass, 

And  named  each  gliding  apparition. 
T  was  like  a  torch-race — such  as  they 

Of  Greece  performed,  in  ages  gone, 
When  the  fleet  youths,  in  long  array. 

Passed  the  bright  torch  triumphaiit  on. 

I  saw  the  expectant  Nations  stand, 

To  catch  tiie  coming  flame  in  turn ;  — 
I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand, 

The  clear,  though  strugglmg,  glory  bom. 
And,  0,  their  joy,  as  it  came  near, 

'T  was,  in  itself,  a  joy  to  see ;  — 
While  Fancy  whispered  in  my  ear, 

"  That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty ! " 

And  each,  as  she  receiyed  the  flame, 

Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray; 
Then,  smiling,  to  the  next  who  came, 

Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 
From  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 

Was  frimished  with  the  fire  already, 
Columbia  caught  the  boon  divine. 

And  lit  a  flame,  like  Albion's,  steady. 

The  splendid  gift  then  Gallia  took. 

And,  like  a  wild  Bacchant^,  raimng 
The  brand  aloft,  its  sparkles  shook. 

As  she  would  set  ^e  world  a-blazing ! 
Thus,  kindling  wild,  so  fierce  and  high 

Her  altar  blazed  into  the  air. 
That  Albion,  to  that  fire  too  nigh. 

Shrank  back,  and  shuddered  at  its  glare ! 

Next,  Spain,  —  so  new  was  light  to  her, 
L^ped  at  the  torch ;  but,  ere  the  spark 
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ThsA  M  upon  her  sbriiie  ooold  stir, 

T  wuA  quenched,  and  all  again  was  deak ! 

Yet,  no — not  quenched, — a  treasure,  worth 
So  much  to  mortaJs,  rarely  dies : 

Again  her  liTing  light  looked  forth, 
And  shone,  a  beacon,  in  all  eyes ! 

Who  next  received  the  iSame?    Aha ! 

Unworthy  Naples.  — Shame  of  shames. 
That  ever  through  saoh  hands  should  pass 

That  brightest  of  all  earthly  flames ! 
Scarce  had  her  fingers  touched  the  torch. 

When,  firighted  by  the  sparks  it  shed, 
Nor  waiting  even  to  feel  the  scorch. 

She  dropped  it  to  the  earth  —  and  fled  ! 

And  &llen  it  might  have  long  remained ; 

But  Greece,  who  saw  her  moment  now. 
Caught  up  the  prize,  though  prostrate,  stained, 

£aA  waved  it  round  her  beauteous  brow. 
And  Fancy  bade  me  mark  where,  o'er 

Her  altar,  as  its  iSame  ascended. 
Fair  laurelled  spirits  seemed  to  soar. 

Who  thus  in  song  their  voices  blended: 

'<  Shine,  shine  forever,  glorious  Flame, 

Divinest  gift  of  gods  to  men !  r 

From  Greece  thy  earliest  splendor  came. 

To  Greece  thy  ray  returns  again. 
Take,  Freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round ; 

When  dimmed,  revive,  —  when  lost,  retonL, 
TiJl  not  a  shrine  through  earth  be  fi)und. 

On  which  thy  glories  shall  not  bum ! " 


21.  THB  SAILOBr-BOVS  JfSXAM.^IHmond, 

In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay, 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind ; 

But,  watch-worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away. 
And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

He  dreamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers. 
And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  mom ; 

While  memory  stood  side-wise,  half  covered  with  flowers. 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thorn. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flower  o'er  the  thatch. 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall ; 

All  trembling  with  transport,  he  raises  the  latch. 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  calL 
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A  &1iier  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight,  — 
Wa  oheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  wum  tear ; 

And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  nnite 

With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear. 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast, 
Jo  J  quickens  his  pulse — all  his  hardships  seem  o'er; 

And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steids  through  his  rest — 
<*  0  God !  thou  hast  blest  me,  —  I  ask  for  no  more." 

Ah !  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye ! 

Ah !  what  is  that  sound  that  now  'larums  his  ear  ? 
T  is  the  lightning's  red  glare  painting  hell  on  the  sky ! 

T  is  the  crashing  of  l^bunder,  the  groan  of  the  sphere ! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock  —  he  flies  to  the  deck; 

Amazement  con^nts  him  with  images  dire ;  — 
Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a  wreck, 

The  masta  fly  in  splinters — the  shrouds  are  on  fire ! 

Like  mountains  the  billows  tumultaously  swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to  save ;  — 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell, 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  d^k  wings  o'er  the  wave. 

0,  sailor-boy !  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  froet-work  of  bliss ;  — 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touched  bright. 

Thy  parent's  fl>nd  pressure,  and  love's  honeyed  kiss? 

0,  sailor-boy !  sailor-boy !  never  agun 

Shall  love,  home  or  kindred,  thy  wishes  repay ; 

Unblessed  and  unhonored,  down  deep  in  the  main 
Full  many  a  score  &thom,  thy  &ame  shall  decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee, 
Or  redeem  form  or  frame  from  the  merciless  surge ; 

But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding-sheet  be. 
And  winds  in  the  midnight  of  winter  thy  dirge. 

On  beds  of  green  sea-flower  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid, 
Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow ; 

Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made, 
And  eveiy  part  suit  to  thy  manaon  below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages,  shall  circle  away, 
And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll ; 

Earth  loses  thy  pattern  for  ever  and  aye  — 
0,  sailor-boy !  sailor-boy  !  peace  to  thy  soul ! 
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SI  ]>AMON  AND  FYTBIAS.  —  Adaptation  of  a  tranMlatian  from  SektiieTf  b^  Sir  E. 
BvUwtr  Lytton. 

"  Now,  Dionysius,  —  tyrant,  —  die ! " 
Stem  Damon  with  lus  poniard  crept : 
The  watchful  guards  upon  him  swept ; 

The  grim  king  marked  his  bearing  high. 

"  What  woul&i  thou  with  thy  knife  ?    Eeply ! "  — 

«  The  city  from  the  tyrant  free ! "  — 

"  The  death-cross  shall  thy  guerdon  be." 

"  I  am  prepared  for  death,  nor  pray," 

Haughtily  Damon  said,  "  to  live ; 

Enough,  if  thou  one  grace  wilt  give : 
For  three  brief  suns  the  death  delay ! 
A  sister's  nuptial  rites  now  stay 
My  promised  coming,  leagues  away ; 
I  boast  a  friend,  whose  lire  for  mine, 
If  I  should  fail  the  cross,  is  thine." 

The  tyrant  mused,  and  smiled,  and  said, 

With  gloomy  crait,  <'  So  let  it  be; 

Three  days  I  will  vouchsafe  to  thee. 
But,  mark :  if,  when  the  time  be  sped, 
Thou  &il*st,  thy  surety  dies  instead. 
His  life  shall  buy  thine  own  release ; 
Thy  guilt  i^ned,  my  wrath  shall  cease." 

And  Damon  sought  his  friend :  "  The  king 
Ordains,  my  Ufe,  the  cross  upon. 
Shall  pay  the  deed  I  would  have  done ; 

Yet  grants  three  days'  delay  to  me. 

My  sister's  marriage-rites  to  see. 

If  thou,  my  Pythias,  wilt  remain 

Hostage  till  I  return  again !  " 

One  clasp  of  hands  —  and  Pythias  said 

No  word,  but  to  the  tyrant  strode. 

While  Damon  went  upon  his  road. 
Ere  the  third  sun  in  Heaven  was  red. 
The  rite  was  o'er,  the  sister  wed ; 
And  back,  with  anxious  heart  unqiuailing. 
He  hastes  to  keep  the  pledge  unfailing. 

Down  the  great  rains  unending  bore ! 

Down  from  the  hills  the  torrents  rushed ! 

In  one  broad  stream,  the  brooklets  gushed ! 
And  Damon  halts  beside  the  shore. 
The  bridge  was  swept  the  tides  before ! 
And  the  tumultuous  waves,  in  thunder. 
Bushed  o'er  the  shattered  arch  and  under. 
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Frantic,  dismayed,  he  takes  his  stand — 
Dismayed,  he  strays  and  shouts  aronnd ; 
His  voioe  awakes  no  answering  sound. 

No  boat  will  leave  the  sheltering  strand, 

To  bear  him  to  ihe  wished-for  land ; 

No  boatman  will  Death's  pilot  be ; 

The  wild  stream  gathers  to  a  sea ! 

Prostrate  a  while  he  raves — he  weeps ; 
Then  raised  his  arms  to  Jove,  and  cried 
"  Stay  then,  0,  stay  the  maddening  tide ! 
Midway,  behold,  the  swift  sun  sweeps. 
And  ere  he  sink  adown  the  deeps, 
If  I  should  M,  his  beams  will  see 
My  fHend's  last  anguish  —  slain  for  me ! " 

Fierce  runs  the  stream ;  —  more  broad  it  flows. 
And  wave  on  wave  succeeds,  and  dies ; 
And  hour  on  hour,  remorseless,  flies ; 
Despair  at  last  to  daring  grows : 
« Amid  the  flood  his  form  he  throws, 
With  vigorous  arm  the  roaring  waves 
Cleaves,  and  a  God  that  pities  saves ! 

He  wins  the  bank,  his  path  pursues. 
The  anxious  terrors  hound  him  on — 
Lo !  reddening  in  the  eveniog  sun. 
From  &r,  the  domes  of  Syracuse ! 
When  towards  him  comes  Philostratus 
(His  leal  and  trusty  herdsman  he). 
And  to  the  master  bends  his  knee. 

"  Back !  —  ihou  canst  aid  thy  friend  no  more ; 
The  niggard  time  already  's  flown — 
His  life  is  forfeit  —  save  thine  own ! 
Hour  after  hour  in  hope  he  bore. 
Nor  might  his  soul  its  faith  give  o*er ; 
Nor  coidd  the  tyrant's  scorn,  deriding. 
Steal  &om  that,  faith  one  thought  coiSding ! " 

"  Too  late !  what  horrors  hast  thou  spoken ! 

Vain  life,  since  it  cannot  requite  him ! 

But  death  can  yet  with  me  unite  him ; 
No  boast  the  tyrant's  scorn  shall  make 
How  friend  to  friend  can  faith  fl)rsake ; 
But,  from  the  double-death,  shall  know 
That  Truth  and  Love  yet  live  below ! " 

The  sun  dnks  down  :  the  gate  's  in  view. 
The  cross  looms  dismal  on  the  ground ; 
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The  eager  crowd  gape  nnmniiriBg  romuL 
Lo !  Pythias  bound  the  oross  unto !  — 
When,  crowd — guards — all — bursts  Damon  through ; 
"Me,  doomaman!"  shouts  he,  —  "me, — alone! 
His  life  is  rescued  —  lo !  mine  own !  " 

Amasement  sdzed  the  drcling  ring. 
Linked  in  each  other's  arms  the  piur 
Stood,  thrilled  with  joy  —  yet  anguish — there ! 

Moist  every  eye  that  gazed ;  tiiey  bnng 

The  wondrous  tidings  to  the  king : 

His  breast  man's  heart  at  length  has  known, 

And  the  friends  stand  before  his  throne. 

Long  inlent  he,  — and  wondering,  long 
Gazed  on  the  pair,  then  said :  "  Depart, 
VictoiB;  ye  have  subdued  my  heart! 

Truth  is  no  dream !  its  power  is  strong ! 

Give  grace  to  him  who  owns  his  wrong ! 

T  is  mine  your  suppliant  now  to  be,  — 

Ah,  let  the  bond  of  Love  hold  Three  ! " 
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Hbayt  and  solemn, 

A  doudy  column, 

Throu^  the  green  plain  they  marching  came! 
Measureless  spread,  like  a  table  dread. 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
Looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground. 
Hearts  beat  bud  with  a  knelBng  sound ; 
Swift  by  the  breasts  that  must  bear  the  brunt. 
Gallops  the  major  along  the  front ;  — 

"Halt!" 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  command. 
And  the  warriors,  silent,  halt ! 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing. 

What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing? 

"  See  you  the  foeman's  banners  waving  ?  "  — 

"  We  see  the  Neman's  banners  waving ! "  — 

"  God  be  with  ye,  children  and  wi&  ! " 

Hark  to  the  munc,  —  the  trump  and  the  fife,  — 

How  they  ring  thixnigh  the  ranks,  which  they  rouse  to  the  strife! 

Thrilling  they  sound,  with  their  glorious  tone,  — 

Thrilling  they  go  through  the  marrow  and  bone ! 

Brothers^  €rod  granty  when  this  life  is  o'er. 

In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more/ 
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See  the  smoke  how  the  lightning  is  oleaving  asonder ! 

Hark !  the  gons,  peal  on  peal,  how  they  boom  in  their  dmnder ! 

From  host  to  host,  with  kindlW  sound, 

The  shoating  signal  circles  round ; 

Ay,  shout  it  forth  to  life  or  death,  — 

Freer  already  breathes  the  breath ! 

The  war  is  waging,  slaughter  raging. 

And  heavy  through  the  reeking  pofl 

The  iron  death-dice  fall ! 
Nearer  they  close,  —  &es  upon  foes. 
**  Beady ! "  —  from  square  to  square  it  goes. 

They  kneel  as  one  man,  from  flank  to  flank, 
And  the  fire  comes  sharp  firom  the  foremost  rank. 
Many  a  soldier  to  earth  is  sent, 
Many  a  gap  by  the  bolls  is  rent ; 
O'er  the  corse  before  springs  the  hinder  man, 
That  the  line  may  not  M  to  the  fearless  van. 
To  the  right,  to  die  left,  and  around  and  around, 
Death  whirls  in  its  dance  on  the  bloody  ground. 
God's  sunlight  is  quenched  in  the  fiery  fight. 
Over  the  host  foils  a  brooding  night ! 
Mothers,  God^antf  when  this  life  is  o^er^ 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  I 

The  dead  men  lie  bathed  in  ^e  weltering  blood, 

And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood, 

And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sHdin^  go. 

Stumble  still  on  the  corses  &&t  sleep  below. 

"  What !  Francis !  "  —  "  Give  Charlotte  my  last  fereweU." 

As  the  dying  man  murmurs,  the  thunders  swell.  — 

"I'll  give — OGod!  are  their  guns  so  near  ? 

Ho!  comrades!  —  yon  volley!  —  look  sharp  to  the  rear ! -~ 

I  'U  give  thy  Charlotte  tliy  last  fiurewell ; 

Sleep  soft !  where  death  Uiickest  descendeth  in  nun, 

The  finend  thou  forsakest  thy  side  may  regain ! " 

Hitherward,  thitherward  reels  the  fight ; 

Dark  and  more  darkly  day  glooms  into  night ; 

Brothers^  God  grants  when  this  life  is  o^er^ 

Jh  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  ! 

Hark  to  the  hoofo  that  galloping  go ! 

The  adjutants  flying, — 
The  horsemen  press  hurd  on  the  panting  foe, 
Their  thunder  booms,  in  dying  — 
Victory ! 
Terror  has  seiied  <m  the  dastards  all, 
And  their  ook>rs  fidl ! 

Victory ! 
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Gosed  k  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  %ht; 

And  the  day,  like  a  oonqueror,  bursts  on  the  nighi. 

Tnnnpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along, 

The  trimnph  already  sweeps  marohing  in  eana. 

FareweUy  fallen  brothers;  though  this  Ufe  he  d'er^ 

There '»  another,  in  which  we  shall  meet  you  once  more  / 
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BxfOBB  his  lion-garden  gate, 

The  wild-beast  combat  to  await,  ^ 

King  Frands  sate : 

Around  him  were  his  nobles  placed, 

The  balcony  above  was  graced 

By  lacUes  of  the  court,  in  gorgeous  state : 

Ajod  as  with  his  finger  a  sign  he  made, 

The  iron  grating  was  open  laid, 

And  with  stately  step  and  mien 

A  lion  to  enter  was  seen. 

With  fearful  look 

His  mane  he  shook. 

And  yawning  wide. 

Stared  around  him  on  every  side ; 

And  stretched  his  giant  limbs  of  strength, 

And  laid  himself  down  at  his  fearful  length 

And  the  king  a  second  signal  made,  — 

And  instant  was  opened  wide 

A  second  gate,  on  the  other  side, 

From  which,  with  fiery  bound, 

A  tiger  sprung. 

Wil(5y  the  wud  one  yelled. 

When  the  lion  he  beheld ; 

And,  bristling  at  the  look. 

With  his  tail  his  sides  he  strook. 

And  rolled  his  rabid  tongue. 

And,  with  glittering  eve, 

Crept  round  the  lion  slow  and  shy 

Then,  horribly  howling, 

And  grimly  growling, 

Down  by  his  side  himself  he  laid. 

And  the  king  another  signal  made  : 

The  opened  grating  vomited  then 

Two  leopards  forth  from  their  dreadiiil  den,  - 

They  rush  on  the  tiger,  with  signs  of  rage, 

Eager  the  deadly  fight  to  wage, 

Who,  fierce,  with  paws  uplifted  stood, 
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And  the  Uon  spnog  up  mih  an  awM  nMur, 
Then  were  still  the  fearful  fi>iir : 
And  the  monsters  on  the  sioand 
Crouehed  in  a  circle  ronncC 
Greedy  to  taste  of  blood. 

Now,  from  the  balcony  above, 
A  snowy  hand  let  fall  a  glove : 
Midway  between  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Lion  and  tiger,  —  there  it  lay, 
The  winsome  lady's  glove ! 

And  the  Lady  Knnigond,  in  bantering  mood. 
Spoke  to  Knight  Ddoi^es,  who  by  her  stood :  — 
"  If  the  flame  which  bat  now  to  me  yon  swore 
Boms  as  strong  as  it  did  before, 
Qo  pick  np  my  glove.  Sir  Eni^ht." 
Ana  he,  with  action  quick  as  sight, 
Li  the  horrible  place  did  stand ; 
And  with  daontleBS  mien, 
From  the  beasts  between 
Took  up  the  glove,  with  foarless  hand ; 
And  as  ladies  and  nobles  the  bold  deed  saw, 
Their  breath  they  held,  thioogh  fear  and  awe. 
The  glove  he  brings  back,  composed  and  liriit 
His  praise  was  aimonnoed  b^  voice  and  look. 
And  Eonigund  rose  to  receive  the  knight 
With  a  smile  that  promised  the  deed  to  requite; 
But  straight  in  her  feoe  he  flung  the  ^ove,  — 
«<  I  neither  deare  your  thanks  nor  love  ;** 
And  from  that  same  hour  the  lady  feraooL 


2ft.    THE  PATE  OF  VIRGINIA.* 

"  Wht  is  the  Forum  crowded?    What  means  this  stir  in  Bome?" 
"Claimed  as  a  8lave,a  firee-b(»ii  maid  is  dra^rod  hare  from  her  home: 
On  feir  Yir^^nia,  Claudius  has  cast  his  eye  dc  blight; 
The  tyrant's  creature,  Maious,  asserts  an  owner's  ri^t 
0,  shame  on  Roman  manhood !    Was  ever  plot  more  dear? 
But,  look !  the  maiden's  fether  comes !    Behold  Yii^pnius  here ! " 

Straightway  Yirginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 
To  where  uie  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  horn  and  hide. 
Hard  by  a  butcher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down,  — 
Yirginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 

*  In  order  to  render  the  oommenooment  less  abrupt,  six  lines  of  introdiMttoQ  liave 
been  added  to  this  eztraot  from  the  fine  ballad  by  Maoanlay. 
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And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarae,  ohaDged  voioe,  he  spake,  "  Farewell,  sweet  child ! 

Paiewell! 
The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Boman  walls,  — 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  halls,  — 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom. 
And,  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
The  time  is  come.     The  tyrant  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 
With  all  his  wit,  he  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  berefl. 
Thy  &ther  hath,  in  his  despair,  one  fearful  refuge  left ; 
He  little  deems,  that,  in  this  hand,  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 
Yea,  and  firom  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow,  — 
Foul  outrage,  which  thou  knowest  not,  —  which  thou  shalt  never 

know. 
Then  dasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  me  one  more  kiss ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  wav  but  this ! " 
With  that,  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath; 

And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 

And  in  another  moment  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 

A  cry  as  if  the  Yolscians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall ; 

Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Yirginius  tottered  nigh. 

And  stood  before  the  judgment  seat,  and  held  the  knife  on  high.. 

"  O,  dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain. 

By  this  dear  blood  I  cry  to  you,  do  risht  between  us  twain; 

And  e'en  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  de^t  by  me  and  mine. 

Deal  you  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  the  Claudian  line ! " 

So  spake  the  slayer  of  his  child ;  then,  where  the  body  lay, 

Pausbg,  he  cast  one  hazard  glance,  and  turned  and  went  his  way. 

Then  up  sprang  Appius  Claudius :  "  Stop  him,  alive  or  dead ! 
Ten  thousand  pounds  of  copper  to  the  man  who  brinfis  his  head ! " 
He  looked  upon  his  clients,  —  but  none  would  work  his  will ; 
He  looked  upon  his  lictors,  —  but  they  trembled  and  stood  still. 
And  sa  Yir^nius  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft. 
Ever  the  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  right  and  left. 
And  he  hath  passed  in  safety  unto  his  wo&  home» 
And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Borne. 


20.    HORATIUS  AT  THE  'BBID(i^  —  Ad<i9fted  Jirom  Maemlay. 

The  Consul's  brow  was  sad,  and  the  Consul's  speech  was  low» 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall,  and  darkly  at  the  foe. 

**  Their  van  will  be  upon  us  before  the  bridge  goes  down ; 

And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge,  what  hope  to  save  the  town  ?  ^ 
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Then  oat  spoke  bnye  Horatiiis,  the  Captain  of  the  gate : 
*<  To  every  man  i:^xin  thia  earth  death  oometh,  soon  or  late. 
Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consol,  with  all  the  speed  ye  may; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me,  will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 

<<  In  yon  strait  path  a  thooaand  may  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand,  and  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ?  " 
Then  out  spake  Spurios  Lartius,  —  a  Bamnian  proud  was  he,  — 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand,  and  ke^  the  bridge  with  tiiee." 

And  out  spake  strong  Herminius,  —  of  Titian  blood  was  he,  — 
'*  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side,  and  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
"  Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul,  "  as  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array,  forth  went  the  dauntless  Throe. 

Soon  all  Etroria's  noblest  felt  their  hearts  rank  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  oorpees,  in  the  path  the  dauntless  Three. 
And  from  the  ghastly  entrance,  where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
The  bravest  shrank  Hke  boys  who  rouse  an  old  bear  in  the  wood. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever  have  manfully  been  plied, 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering  above  the  boiling  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius  ! "  loud  cried  the  Fathers  all : 
"  Back,  Lartius !  back,  Herminius !  bock,  ere  the  ruin  fall ! " 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ;  Herminius  darted  bock ; 

And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet  they  felt  the  timbers  crack 

But  when  they  turned  their  faces,  and  on  the  further  shore 

Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone,  they  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck  lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  walk  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops  was  splashed  the  yellow  ibam. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken  when  first  he  feels  the  rein, 

The  furious  river  struggled  hard,  and  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 

And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded,  rejoicing  to  be  free. 

And  battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier,  whirled  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius,  but  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before,  and  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him  ! "  cried  fidse  Sextus,  with  a  spiile  on  his  pale  fiu». 
"  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena,  "  now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

Bound  turned  he,  as  not  deigning  those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena,  to  Sextus  naught  spake  he  ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus  the  white  porch  of  his  home. 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river  that  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 
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"  O,  Tiber !  &tlier  Hber !  to  whom  the  Romans  praj, 
A  Boman'B  life,  a  Roman's  arms,  take  ^oa  in  churge  this  day !  ^ 
So  he  B^eke,  uid,  speaking,  sheathed  the  good  swoid  by  his  side, 
And,  with  his  harness  on  l]js  back,  plnnged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sonnd  of  joy  or  sorrow  was  heard  from  either  bank ; 

But  friends  and  ibes,  in  dnmb  surprise,  stood  gazmg  where  he  sank ; 

And  when  above  the  surges  they  saw  his  crest  appear, 

Rome  shouted,  and  e'en  Tuscany  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current,  swollen  high  by  months  of  rain  : 
And  &st  his  blood  was  flowing ;  and  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armor,  and  spent  with  changing  blows : 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking,  ^-  but  still  agsdn  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer,  in  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood  safe  to  the  landing-place : 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely  by  the  brave  heart  within, 
And  our  good  fiither  Tiber  bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

"  Curse  on  him ! "  quoth  false  Sextus ;  "  will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day  we  should  have  sacked  the  town ! " 
*'  Heaven  help  him  ! "  quoth  Lars  Porsena,  "  and  bring  him  safe  to 

shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms  was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ;  —  now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers  to  press  his  gory  hands. 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping,  and  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  River  Gate,  borne  by  the  joyous  orowd. 


27.    THB  EXECUTION  OT  MONTROSE,  1645.  —Aytoun. 

There  is  no  Ingredient  of  fiction  in  the  historical  incidents  recorded  in  the  following  ballad. 
The  perfect  serenity  of  Hontroee,  the  **  Oreat  Marquis,"  as  he  was  called,  in  the  honr  of  trial 
and  death,  —  the  courage  and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  to  the  last,  —  have  been  dwelt 
upon,  with  admiration,  by  writers  of  every  class.  The  following  has  been  slightly  abridg«l  flram 
theoriginaL 

Comb  hither,  Evan  Cameron ;  come,  stand  beside  my  knee,  — 

I  hear  the  river  roaring  down  towards  the  wintry  sea. 

There 's  shouting  on  the  mountain-side,  there 's  war  within  the  blast ; 

Old  faces  look  upon  me,  —  old  forms  go  trooping  past. 

I  hear  the  pibroch  wailing  amidst  the  din  of  fight, 

And  my  dim  spirit  wakes  again,  upon  the  verge  of  night. 

Twaa  I  that  led  the  Highland  host  through  wild  Lochaber's  snows, 
What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down  to  battle  with  Montrose. 
I  've  told  thee  how  the  Southrofis  fell  beneath  the  broad  claymore, 
And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan  by  Inverlochy*s  shore. 
I  Ve  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee,  and  tamed  the  Lindsays'  pride; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet  how  the  Grreat  Marquis  died. 
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A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes;  —  O,  deed  of  deathless  shame  f 
I  charge  thee,  boj,  if  e'er  thou  meet  with  one  of  Assjnt's  Dame, 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain's  side,  or  jet  within  the  glen, 
Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone,  or  backed  by  arm&  men,  — 
Face  him,  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man  who  wronged  thy  sire's 

renown ; 
Eemember  of  what  blood  thou  art,  and  strike  the  caitiff  down ! 

Thej  brought  him  to  the  Watergate,  hard  boond  with  hempen  spto. 

As  though  they  held  a  lion  there,  and  not  a  'fenceless  man. 

But  when  he  came,  thoush  pale  and  wan,  he  looked  so  great  and  high, 

So  noble  was  his  manly  fiont,  so  calm  his  stead&st  eye. 

The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout,  and  each  man  held  his  breath ; 

For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul  was  &ce  to  &oe  with  death. 

Had  I  been  there,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  fifty  Camerons  by, 
That  day,  through  high  Dunedin's  streets,  had  pealed  the  slogan-cry. 
Not  all  their  troops  of  trampling  horse,  nor  might  of  mail^  men, 
Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  South,  had  borne  us  backwards  then ! 
Once  more  his  feot  on  Highland  heath  had  trod  as  free  as  air. 
Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name,  been  laid  around  him  there ! 

It  ought  not  be.    They  placed  him  next  within  the  solemn  hall, 
Where  once  the  Scottish  kings  were  throned  amidst  their  nobles  all. 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet  on  that  polluted  floor, 
And  perjured  traitors  fill^  the  place  where  good  men  sate  before. 
With  savage  glee  came  Warriston,  to  read  the  murderous  doom ; 
And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Now,  by  my  fiuth  as  belted  knight,  and  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  &e  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross  that  waves  above  us  there,' 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath,  —  and  0,  that  such  should  be !  — 
By  that  dsik  stream  of  royal  blood  that  lies  'twizt  you  and  me,  — 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field  a  wreath  of  such  renown. 
Nor  hoped  I  on  my  dying  day  to  win  the  martyr's  crown ! 

'*  There  is  a  chamber  fiir  away  where  sleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  've  named  for  me  than  by  my  fathers'  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might,  this  hand  hath  always 

striven. 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  Heaven. 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower,  —  ^ve  every  town  a  limb, — 
And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them :  I  go  from  you  to  Him ! " 

The  morning  dawned  full  darkly ;  like  a  brid<^room  from  his  room, 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison  to  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead,  there  was  lustre  in  his  eye. 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle  more  proudly  than  to  die ; 
There  was  color  in  his  visage,  though  the  cheeks  of  all  vrere  wan, 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass,  that  great  and  goodly  man! 
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Then  Tadiant  and  serene  he  stood,  and  oast  his  cloak  away : 
For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look  of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 
He  mounted  up  the  scafibld,  and  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd ; 
But  ihej  dared  not  trust  the  people, — so  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 
But  he  kmked  upon  the  Heavens,  and  they  were  clear  and  blue, 
And  in  the  liquid  ether  the  eye  of  Ood  shone  through  : 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him,  like  a  glory  round  the  shriven, 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder  as  it  were  the  path  to  Heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  doud,  and  a  stunning  thunder-roll ; 
And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft ;  fear  waa  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound,  —  a  hush,  and  then  a  groan ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky,  —  the  work  of  death  was  done ! 


28.   PEACE  AND  WAB.  —  Percy  ffy««Jk«  SkeUey,    BomtVt92)  died,  1822. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's  ebon  vault, 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls. 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
Above  the  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle  hills, 
Eobed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 
So  stainless  that  their  white  an4  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;  yon  castled  steep, 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  &ncy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace ;  —  aU  &rm  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 
Where  silence  imdisturbed  might  wateh  alone. 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still !         ^ 

Ah !  whence  yon  glare 
That  fires  the  arch  of  Heaven  ?  —  that  dark  red  smoke 
Blotting  the  silver  moon  ?     The  stars  are  quenched 
In  darkness,  and  the  pure  and  spangling  snow 
Gleams  fiiintly  through  the  gloom  that  gathers  round ! 
Hark  to  that  roar,  whose  swift  and  deafening  peals 
In  countless  echoes  through  the  mountains  ring. 
Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne ! 
Now  swells  the  intermingling  din ;  the  jar, 
Frequent  and  frightful,  of  the  bursting  bomb ; 
The  falling  beam,  the  shriek,  the  groan,  the  shout. 
The  ceaseless  clangor,  and  the  rush  of  men 
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Inebriate  with  rage !  —  Loud  and  more  load 
The  discord  grows ;  till  pale  Death  shuts  the  soene. 
And  o'er  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  draws 
Hifl  oold  and  bloodj  shroud ! 

The  sulphurous  smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away, 
And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks  of  bloody 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scattered  arms, 
And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineamenta 
Death's  self  oould  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful  path 
Of  the  out-sailying  victors  :  £ur  behind 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen ;  — 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  darkness  from  the  day 
Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb  ! 


39.    AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN.  —  TTasAtn^ton  AUttoH,    Bom,  1770;  <iM,180L 

All  luul  I  thou  noble  land. 
Our  fathers'  native  soil ! 
0,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 
Gigantic  grown  by  toil, 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore ; 
For  thou,  with  magic  might. 
Canst  reach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phoebus  travels  bright, 
The  world  o'er ! 

The  Genius  of  our  dime. 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep, 
Shall  hail  the  great  sublime ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  thor  oonchs  the  kindred  league  shall  proclaim. 
Then  let  the  w^ld  combine !  — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line. 
Like  the  milky  way,  shall  shine 
Bright  in  &me ! 

Though  ages  long  have  passed 

Since  our  fathers  left  their  home, 
Their  pilot  in  the  blast, 

O'er  untravelled  seas  to  roam,  — 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veins ! 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame, 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  ? 
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While  the  language,  firee  and  bold, 
Which  the  bard  of  Avon  sung, 
In  which  oar  Milton  told 
How  the  vault  of  Heaven  rung, 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  all  his  host ;  — 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet. 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet. 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Bound  our  coast ;  — 

While  the  manners,  while  the  arts. 

That  mould  a  Nation's  soul, 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts,  — 
Between  let  ocean  roll, 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun  : 
Yet,  still,  from  either  beach. 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech, 
"We  are  One!" 


ao.  OLD  IRONSIDES.— O/tver  WtndeU  Holmes. 

Written  i^en  it  was  proposed  to  break  up  the  frigate  Gonstittttion,  or  to  oo&vert  her  into  a 
recelTing  ship,  as  uafit  for  eervloe. 

At,  tear  her  tattered  enagn  down  !    Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see  that  banner  in  the  sky ;  — 
Beneath  it  rang  the  battle-shout,  and  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  m  shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood,  where  knelt  the  vanquished 

foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood,  and  waves  were  white 

below,  • 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread,  or  know  the  conquered  knee ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck  the  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

O,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk  should  sink  beneath  the  wave ! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep,  and  there  should  be  her  grave ! 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag,  set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms,  —  tiie  lightning  and  the  gale  \ 


SL    THS  BALL  AT  BRUSSELS,  THE  NIOHT  BEFORE  THE   BATTLE  OF  WATER- 
LOO, JuKK  17, 1815 Lord  Byron. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  flair  women  and  brave  men : 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
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Music  arose,  with  its  volnptacmB  swel], 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  fdl  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 
Bat  hush !  hark !  a  deep  soond  strikes  like  a  rising  knell. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No ;  't  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street. 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet ! 
But  hark !  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier,  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is  —  it  is —  the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sat  Brunswick's  &ted  chieftain.    He  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well, 
Which  stretohed  his  fiither  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell. 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  firo, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  aU  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated.    Who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  —  "  The  foe !    Thcgr  oome  *    The^ 
come ! " 
Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life ; 
Last  eve,  in  Beauty's  circle,  proudly  gay ; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife 
The  mom,  the  marshalling  in  arms ;  the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array ! 
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The  tbundeiMsloads  doee  o'er  it,  which  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  ckj, 
Which  her  own  day  shall  cover —  heaped  and  pent, 
Kder  and  horse, — friend, — foe, — in  one  red  burial  Uent ! 


8S.    THE  DTINO  GLADIATOR.— Lord  fiynm. 

I  BEE  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low,  — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not :  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
2%ere  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother,  —  he,  their  are. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,  — 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.  —  Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?  —  Arise,  ye  Ooths;  and  glut  your  ire ! 


8S.    DEQENSKACY  OV  QBXECE.  —  Lord  Bpron. 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arte  of  war  and  peace,  — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
Bat  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 

For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  King  sat  on  the  rooky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  and  Nations — all  were  his ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day,  — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ? 
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And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thon, 
Mj  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

Tbe  heroic  lay  is  tonelesa  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

T  is  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel,  at  least,  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks,  a  blush,  —  for  Greece,  a  tear ! 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?  —  Our  fathers  Ued. 
Earth !  render  back  &om  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

What!  silent  still?  and  silent  all ? 

Ah  !  no :  —  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  &11, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise,  —  we  come,  we  come !  " 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


84.    THE  DESTEUCTION  OT  SENNACBXRIB.— Xord  ffyroM. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  th^  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  Uown, 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strewn. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still ! 
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And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrila  all  wide, 
Bat  through  them  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail  ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lanoes  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Grentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


86.    THE  TEMPEST  STILLED.— Rev.  J.  GUbame  Lyon*. 

The  strong  winds  burst  on  Judah's  sea, 

Far  pefdcd  the  ragmg  billow. 
The  fires  of  Heaven  flashed  wrath^illy, 

When  Jesus  pressed  his  pillow ; 
The  light  frail  bark  was  fiercely  tossed, 

From  surge  to  dark  surge  leaping. 
For  sails  were  torn  and  oars  were  lost, 

Yet  Jesus  still  lay  sleeping. 

When  o'er  that  bark  the  loud  waves  roared, 

And  blasts  went  howling  round  her. 
Those  Hebrews  roused  their  wearied  Lord, — 

"  Lord !  help  us,  or  we  founder ! " 
He  said,  "  Ye  waters,  Peace,  be  still !  " 

The  chafed  waves  sank  reposing, 
As  vnld  herds  rest  on  field  and  hill, 

When  dear  calm  days  are  cloang. 

And  turning  to  the  startled  men. 

Who  watched  the  surge  subsiding, 
He  spake  in  mournful  accents,  then, 

These  words  of  righteous  chiding : 
"  0  ye,  who  thus  fear  wreck  and  death, 

As  if  by  Heaven  forsaken, 
How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith. 

Or  faith  so  quickly  shaken  ?  " 

Then,  then,  those  doubters  saw  with  dread 

The  wondrous  scene  before  them ; 
Theur  limbs  waxed  faint,  their  boldness  fled, 

Strange  awe  stole  creeping  o'er  them :  — 
"  This,  this,"  they  said,  "  is  Judah's  Lord, 

For  powers  divine  array  him ; 
Behold !     He  does  but  speak  the  word, 

And  winds  and  waves  obey  him  I " 
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M.    EXCELSIOR — H.W.LongftUow. 

The  sbades  of  night  were  fiJling  fiist, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ioe, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath ; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright : 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone ; 
And  £rom  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior  I 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  ! ''  the  old  man  said , 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead ; 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  ! " 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior  I 

"  0,  stay,"  the  msuden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !  " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  I 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  \  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  &r  up  the  height. 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried,  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
StiU  grasping,  in  his  hand  of  ice. 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beaut&ul,  he  lay ; 
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And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  fiir, 
A  voioe  fell,  like  a  Ming  star, 
Excelsior ! 


87.    TO  THB  BAINBOW.  —  TAMMvCan^ftetf. 

Triumphal  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  phOosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art :  — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midTray  station  given, 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight, 

Betwixt  ^e  earth  and  Heayen. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach  unfold 

Tkj  fbfm  to  please  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  eems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  ftom  Creation's  fiice 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws. 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet,  Mt  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When,  o'er  the  green,  undeluged  earth, 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  dicbt  shine. 

How  came  the  world's  gray  fitthers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  alofl  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  delivered  from  thedeep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam ; 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 
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The  earth  to  thee  her  inoeose  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  singB, 

When,  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields, 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  oast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town 

Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  Tast, 
A  thousand  &thoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young,  thy  beauties  seem, 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
[Riat  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


88.    m^ESAS,A.  —  Tktma$CampbelL 

O  !  HSARD  you  yon  pibroch  sound  sad  in  the  gale, 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly,  with  weeping  and  wail  ? 
T  is  the  chief  of  Glenara  laments  for  his  dear ; 
And  her  sire  and  her  people  are  called  to  her  bier. 

Glenara  came  first,  with  the  mourners  and  shroud ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  followed,  but  mourned  not  aloud; 
Their  plaids  all  their  bosoms  were  folded  around ; 
They  marched  all  in  silence,  —  they  looked  to  the  gnrand. 

In  silence  they  passed  over  mountain  and  moor. 
To  a  heath  where  the  oak-tree  grew  lonely  and  hoar  : 
"  Now  here  let  us  place  the  gray-stone  of  her  cairn ;  — 
Why  speak  ye  no  word  ?  "  said  Glenara  the  stem. 

'*  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you,  ye  clan  of  my  spouse, 
Why  fold  ye  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your  brows  ?  " 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  :  no  answer  is  made. 
But  each  mantle,  unfolding,  a  dagger  displayed. 

«*  I  dreamed  of  my  kdy,  I  dreamed  of  her  shroud," 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and  loud ; 
"  And  empty  that  shroud  and  that  coffin  did  seem : 
Glenara !  Glenara !  now  read  me  my  dream !  " 

O  !  pale  grew  the  cheek  of  that  chiefWn,  I  ween, 
When  the  shroud  was  unclosed,  and  no  body  was  seen : 
Then  a  voice  from  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in  soom  — 
'T  was  the  youth  that  had  loved  the  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn : 
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*'  I  dreamed  of  my  lady,  I  dreamed  of  her  grief, 
I  dreamed  that  her  lord  wbs  a  barbarous  chief; 
On  the  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen  did  seem  ; 
Glenara !  Glenara !  now  read  me  my  dream !  " 

In  dust  low  the  traitor  has  knelt  to  the  gromid, 
And  the  desert  revealed  where  his  lady  was  found : 
From  a  rook  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne  : 
Now  joy  to  the  House  of  feir  Ellen  of  Lorn ! 


39.  THE  O'KATANAGH.  ^J.  A.  Skea. 

The  Saxons  had  met,  and  the  banquet  was  spread, 
And  the  wine  in  fleet  circles  the  jubilee  led ; 
And  the  banners  that  hung  round  the  festal  that  night 
Seemed  brighter  by  far  than  when  lifted  in  fight 

In  came  the  O'Eayanagh,  fair  as  the  mom, 

When  earth  to  new  beauty  and  vigor  is  bom  ; 

They  shrank  from  his  glance  like  the  waves  fh)m  the  prow, 

For  nature's  nobility  sat  on  his  brow. 

Attended  alone  by  his  vassal  and  bard,  — 
No  trumpet  to  herald,  no  clansmen  to  guard,  — 
He  came  not  attended  by  steed  or  by  steel : 
No  danger  he  knew,  for  no  fear  did  he  feel. 

In  eye,  and  on  lip,  his  high  confidence  smiled,  — 
So  proud,  yet  so  knightly  —  so  gallant,  yet  mild ; 
He  moved  like  a  god  through  the  light  of  that  hall. 
And  a  smile,  full  of  courtliness,  proffered  to  all. 

"  Come  pledge  us,  lord  chieftain !  come  pledge  us ! "  they  cried : 

Unsuspectingly  free  to  the  pledge  he  replied ; 

And  this  was  the  peace-branch  O'Kavanagh  bore,  — 

"  The  friendships  to  come,  not  the  feuds  that  axe  o'er  ! " 

But,  minstrel,  why  cometh  a  change  o'er  thy  theme  ? 
Why  sing  of  red  battle  —  what  dream  dost  thou  dream  ? 
Ha !  "  Treason !  "  's  the  cry,  and  "  Revenge ! "  is  the  call, 
As  the  swords  of  the  Saxons  surrounded  ^e  hall ! 

A  kingdom  for  Angelo's  mind,  to  portray 

Green  Erin's  undaunted  avenger  that  day ;  g 

The  &r-flashing  sword,  and  the  death-darting  eye. 

Like  some  comet  commissioned  with  wrath  £rom  the  sky 

Through  the  ranks  of  the  Saxon  he  hewed  his  red  way, — 
Through  lances,  and  sabres,  and  hostile  array ; 
And,  mounting  his  charger,  he  left  them  to  tell 
The  tale  of  that  feast,  and  its  bloody  fiirewell. 
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And  now  on  the  Sazong  his  clansmen  advanoe, 
With  a  shout  from  each  heart,  and  a  soul  in  eadi  lanoe : 
He  roshed,  like  a  storm,  o'er  the  ni^t-oorered  heath. 
And  swept  thioogh  their  ranks  like  the  angel  of  death. 

Then  hurrah !  for  thy  glory,  young  chieftain,  hurrah ! 
O  I  had  we  such  lightning-souled  heroes  to-day, 
Again  would  our  "  sunburst "  expand  in  the  ^ile 
And  Freedom  exult  o'er  the  green  Innis&il  I 


40.  ODB  ON  THE  PASSIONS.  —  WiUiam  CoUhu. 

When  Music,  Heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possessed  beyond  Ihe  Muse's  painting. 
By  turns,  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined  : 
Till  once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  ofb  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  force&I  art. 
Each — for  Madness  ruled  the  hour  — 
Would  proye  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid ; 

And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightninffl  owned  his  secret  stings : 

In  one  rude  chish  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept,  with  hurried  hands,  the  strings. 

With  wofiil  measures,  wan  Despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds !  -^his  grief  beguiled ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingl^  air ; 

T  was  sad,  by  fits,  —  by  starts,  't  was  wild. 

But  thou,  O  H<^ !  with  eyes  so  fidr, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 
And,  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
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She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  Bong ; 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsiye  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung  —  but,  with  a  frown, 

Bevenge  impatieot  rose. 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down ; 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast,  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat. 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 

Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 

Her  soul-subduiog  ,voioe  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien ; 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed : 

And  now  it  courted  Love —  now,  raving,  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired ; 
And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 
In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 
And,  dashing  soft,  from  rocks  ai-ound, 
Bnbbline  runnels  joined  the  sound  ; 
Through  ghdes  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole : 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams,  with  fond  delay  — 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing  — 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  0 !  how  altered  was  its  sprightiy  tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rang,  — 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ! 

The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 
Satyrs,  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear ; 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 
29 
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Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He,  with  Yinj  crown,  adTancing, 
First  to  tbe  livdy  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 

Bat  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakeniDg  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw,  in  Tempi's  vale,  her  native  maids, 

Amid  the  festal  somiding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round  — 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  imboond ; 
And  he,  amid  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 


4L  THE  GREEK  AND  TURKMAN.  —  Rev.  George  Croig, 

Sewsciption  of  a  night  attack,  by  Constantine  Palasologus,  on  a  detached  camp  of 
med  IL,  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

The  Turkman  lay  beside  the  river ; 

The  wind  played  loose  through  bow  and  quiver,* 

The  charger  on  the  bank  fed  free. 

The  shield  hung  glittering  from  the  tree. 

The  trumpet,  shawn,  and  atabal, 

Lay  screened  from  dew  by  cloak  and  pall, 

For  long  and  weary  was  the  way 

The  hordes  had  marched  that  burning  day. 

Above  them,  on  the  sky  of  June, 
Broad  as  a  buckler  glowed  the  moon, 
Flooding  with  glory  vale  and  hill. 
Li  silver  sprang  the  mountain  rill ; 
The  weepmg  shrub  in  silver  bent ; 
A  pile  of  silver  stood  the  tent ; 
All  soundless,  sweet  tranquillity ; 
All  beauty, —  hill,  brook,  tent,  and  tree. 

There  came  a  sound  —  't  was  like  the  gush 
When  night- winds  shake  the  rose's  busS^ ! 
There  came  a  sound  —  't  was  like  the  tread 
Of  wolves  along  the  valley's  bed ! 
There  came  a  sound —  't  was  like  the  flow 
Of  rivers  swoln  with  melting  snow ! 
There  came  a  sound  —  't  was  like  the  roar 
Of  Ocean  on  its  winter  shore ! 

"  Death  to  the  Turk  ! "  up  rose  the  yell  — 
On  rolled  the  charge  —  a  thunder  peal ! 
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The  Tartar  arrows  fell  like  ram,  — 

Tkej  clanked  on  helm,  and  mail,  and  chain : 

In  blood,  in  hate,  in  death,  were  twined 

Savage  and  Greek,  —  mad,  —  bleeding,  —  blind,  — 

And  still,  on  flank,  and  front,  and  rear, 

Eaged,  Constantine,  thy  thirsting  spear! 

Brassy  and  pale,  —  a  type  of  doom,  — 
Labored  the  moon  through  deepening  gloom. 
Down  plunged  her  orb  —  't  was  pitchy  ni^t ! 
Now,  Turkman,  turn  thy  reins  for  flight ! 
On  rushed  their  thousands  in  the  dark  ! 
But  in  their  camp  a  ruddy  spark 
Like  an  uncertain  meteor  reeled,  — 
Thy  hand,  brave  king,  that  fire-brand  wheeled ! 

Wild  burst  the  burning  element 
0*er  man  and  courser,  flood  and  tent ! 
And  through  the  blaze  the  Greeks  outsprang, 
Like  tigers,  —  bloody,  foot  and  fang !  — 
With  dagger-stab,  and  fiJchion-sweep, 
Delving  the  stunned  and  staggering  heap, 
Till  lay  the  slave  by  chief  and  khan, 
And  all  was  gone  ^t  once  was  man  ! 

There  's  wailing  on  the  Euxine  shore  — 
Her  chivalry  shall  ride  no  more ! 
There 's  wailing  on  thy  hills,  Altai, 
For  chiefs  the  Grecian  vulture's  prey ! 
But,  Basphorus,  thy  silver  wave 
Hears  shouts  fi)r  the  returning  brave ; 
For,  kingliest  of  a  kingly  line, 
Lo !  there  comes  glorious  Constantine ! 


4a.  THE  CrBSE  or  CAIN.— JTiuw. 

0,  THE  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing !  — 
like  the  tempest  that  withers  the  blossoms  of  spring. 
Like  the  thunder  that  bursts  on  the  summer's  domain. 
It  fell  on  the  head  of  the  homicide  Cain. 

And,  lo !   like  a  deer  in  the  fright  of  the  chase. 
With  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  brand  on  his  &ce, 
He  speeds  him  afar  to  the  desert  of  Nod,  — 
A  vagabond,  smote  by  the  vengeance  of  God  ! 

All  nature,  to  him,  has  been  blasted  and  banned. 
And  the  blood  of  a  brother  yet  reeks  on  his  hand ; 
And  no  vintage  has  grown,  and  no  fountain  has  sprang. 
For  cheering  his  heart,  or  for  oooUng  his  tongue. 
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The  groans  of  a  father  his  sLamber  shall  start, 
And  the  tears  of  a  mother  shall  pierce  to  his  heart, 
And  the  kiss  of  his  children  shall  scorch  him  like  flame. 
When  he  thinks  of  the  curse  that  hangs  over  his  name. 

And  the  wife  of  his  bosom  —  the  faithfiil  and  fiur  — 
Can  mix  no  sweet  drop  in  his  cup  of  despair ; 
For  her  tender  caress,  and  her  innocent  breath, 
But  stir  in  his  soul  the  hot  embers  of  death. 

And  his  offering  may  blaze  unregarded  by  Heaven ; 
And  his  spirit  may  pray,  yet  remain  unforgiven ; 
And  his  grave  may  be  closed,  yet  no  rest  to  him  bring ;  — 
0,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing! 


48.  AMERICA,  VI5Q— Bishop  Berkeleg,    Bom,  1684  ;  died,  1763. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  Iheme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun. 
And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  fimcied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 
Where  Nature  guides,  and  Virtue  rules,  — 

Where  men  shall  not  impose,  for  truth  and  sense, 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay,  — 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 

When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay,  — 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  clttse  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  ofifepringis  the  last. 


44.  THE  WORLD  FOR  SALE.  — IZev.  Ralph  Ho^t. 

The  world  for  sale !    Hang  out  the  sign ; 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me ; 
Who  '11  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine, 

And  set  this  weary  spirit  free  ? 
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T  is  going !   yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away ; 
I  'U  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring  : 

The  world  at  auction  here,  to-day ! 

It  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see,  — 

But,  ah !  it  has  deceived  me  sore ; 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be. 

For  sale !  it  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear. 
T  is  goiiig  *  going !  I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids  ?  who  '11  buy  the  splendid  tear  ? 

Here  's  wealth,  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold  ; 

Who  bids  ?    But  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold ! 

Who  '11  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care  ? 
And,  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace, 
Hall,  cottage,  tree,  field,  hill  and  plain ;  — 

Who  '11  buy  himself  a  burial  pkce  ? 

Here 's  Love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

That  Beauty  flings  around  the  heart ; 
I  know  its  power,  aks !  too  well ; 

T  is  going !     Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part  ?    What  can  I  more  with  Love  ? 

All  over  's  the  enchanter's  reign. 
Who  'U  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove,  — 

A  breath  of  bliss,  a  storm  of  pain  ? 

And,  Friendship,  rarest  gem  of  earth ; 

Who  e'er  haUi  found  Uie  jewel  his  ? 
Fnul,  fickle,  fisJse  and  little  worth, 

Who  bids  for  Friendship  —  as  it  is  ? 
Tis  going !  going !  hear  the  call ; 

Once,  twice  and  thrice,  't  is  very  low  I 
T  was  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all, 

But  now'the  broken  staff  must  go ! 

Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded^name ! 
Ye  millions !   now  's  the  time  to  buy. 

How  much  for  Fame  ?  how  much  for  Fame  ? 
Hear  how  it  thunders !    Would  you  stand 

On  high  Oljrmpus,  fer  renowned. 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command !  — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned. 

Sweet  star  of  Hope !  with  ray  to  shine 
In  every  sad  fereboding  breast, 
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Save  this  despanding  one  of  mine,  — 
Who  bids  for  man's  last  iriend,  and  best  ? 

AH,  were  not  mine  a  bankrapt  life, 
This  treasure  shonld  my  sool  sustain ! 

But  Hope  and  Care  are  now  at  strife, 
Nor  ever  may  unite  again. 

Ambition,  fashion,  show  and  pride, 

I  part  ftom  all  forever  now ; 
Grief,  in  an  overwhelming  tide, 

Has  taught  my  hau^ty  he^rt  to  bow. 
By  Death,  stem  sheriff !   all  bereft, 

I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod  ; 
The  best  of  all  I  still  have  left,— 

My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  Qon  ! 


4S.    ON  THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR.  —  Xo^erC  T.  Conrai. 

Weep  not  for  him !     The  Thracians  wisely  gave 
Tears  to  the  birth-oouch,  triumj^  to  the  grave. 
Weep  not  for  him !     Go,  mark  his  high  career ; 
It  knew  no  shame,  no  folly,  and  no  fear. 
Nurtured  to  peril,  lo !  the  peril  came. 
To  lead  him  on,  from  field  to  field,  to  fame. 
Weep  not  for  him  whose  lustrous  life  has  known 
No  field  of  fame  he  has  not  made  his  own ! 

In  many  a  fainting  clime,  in  many  a  war, 
Still  bright-browed  Victory  drew  the  patriot's  car. 
Whether  he  met  the  dusk  and  prowling  foe 
By  oceanic  Mississippi's  flow ; 
Or  where  the  Southern  swamps,  with  steamy  breath, 
Smite  the  worn  warrior  with  no  warrior's  death  ! 
Or  where,  like  surges  on  the  rolling  main. 
Squadron  on  squadron  sweep  the  prairie  plain,  — 
Dawn  —  and  the  field  the  haughty  he  o'erspread ; 
Sunset —  and  Rio  Grand6's  waves  ran  red! 
Or  where,  from  rock-ribbed  safety,  Monterey 
Frowns  death,  and  dares  him  to  tiie  unequal  firay; 
Till  crashing  walls  and  slippery  streets  bespeak 
How  ftail  the  fortress  where  the  heart  is  weak ; 
How  vainly  numbers  menace,  rocks  defy. 
Men  sternly  knit,  and  firm  to  do  or  die ;  — 
Or  where  on  thousands  thousands  crowding  rusk 
(Rome  knew  not  such  a  day)  his  ranks  to  crush. 
The  lonff  day  paused  on  Buena  Vista's  height, 
Above  we  cloud  with  flashing  volleys  bright, 
Tt]1  angry  Freedom,  hovering  o'er  the  fray. 
Swooped  down,  and  made  a  new  Thermopylas ;  — 
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In  every  scene  of  peril  and  of  pain, 
His  were  the  toils,  his  country's  was  the  gain. 
From  field  to  field  —  and  all  were  nobly  won — 
He  bore,  with  eagle  flight,  her  standard  on; 
New  stars  rose  there  —  but  never  star  grew  dim 
While  in  his  patriot  grasp.     Weep  not  for  him ! 

His  was  a  spirit  simple,  grand  and  pore ; 
Great  to  conoeive,  to  do,  and  to  endure ; 
Yet  the  rough  warrior  was,  in  heart,  a  child, 
Rich  in  love's  affluence,  merciful  and  mild. 
His  sterner  traits,  majestic  and  antique, 
Rivalled  the  stoic  Roman  or  the  Greek ; 
Excelling  both,  he  adds  the  Christian  name, 
And  Christian  virtues  make  it  more  than  &me. 

To  country,  youth,  age,  love,  life  —  all  were  ^ven ! 
In  death,  she  lingered  between  him  and  Heaven ; 
Thus  spake  the  patriot,  in  his  latest  sigh,  — 
"My  duty  done  —  I  do  not  fbar  to  die!" 


4a.    THB  PASSAGB.->i;%/a9uf.    Tranalated  by  Miu  Autten. 

Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave, 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever. 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock  and  river. 

Then,  in  this  same  boat,  beside. 
Sat  two  comrades,  old  and  tried ; 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  science  wrought. 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form. 
Passed  in  batde  and  in  storm. 

So,  whene'er  I  turn  mine  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by. 
Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me, 
Friends  who  closed  their  course  before  me. 

Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend. 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore  — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more ! 

Take,  0  boatman,  twice  thy  fee !  — 
Take,  —  I  give  it  willingly  — 
For,  invisibly  to  thee, 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 
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47.    0013 AaS.— Barry  ComiMtt. 

CouBAGB !  —  Nothing  can  withstand 
Long  a  wronged,  un<kunted  land, 
If  the  hearts  within  her  be 
True  unto  themselves  and  ihee, 
Thou  fireed  giant,  Liberty ! 
0,  no  mountain-nymph  art  thou, 
When  the  helm  is  on  thy  brow, 
And  the  sword  is  in  thy  hand, 
Fighting  for  thy  own  good  land  ! 

Courage  !  —  Nothing  e'er  withstood 
Freemen  fighting  for  their  good ; 
Armed  with  all  their  Other's  &me. 
They  will  win  and  wear  a  name. 
That  shall  go  to  endless  glory, 
Like  the  Gods  of  old  Greek  stoij. 
Raised  to  Heaven  and  heavenly  worth, 
For  the  good  they  gave  to  eartii. 

Courage  !  —  There  is  none  so  poor 
(None  of  all  who  wrong  endure). 
None  so  humble,  none  so  weak, 
But  may  flush  his  Other's  cheek, 
And  his  maiden's  dear  and  true. 
With  the  deeds  that  he  may  do. 
Be  his  days  as  dark  as  night, 
He  may  make  himself  a  light. 
What  though  sunken  be  his  sun  ? 
There  are  stars  when  day  is  done ! 

Courage !  —  Who  will  be  a  slave, 
That  hsiih  strength  to  dig  a  grave, 
And  therein  his  fetters  hide, 
And  lay  a  tyrant  by  his  side  ? 
Courage !  —  Hope,  howe'er  he  fly 
*    For  a  time,  can  never  die  ! 
Courage,  therefore,  brother  men ! 
Courage !     To  the  fight  agsdn ! 


48.    THE  MOOR'S  REVENQB.  —  Original  Paraphroiejrom  the  Polish  o/Middemex. 

Before  Grenada's  fitted  walls,  encamped  in  proud  array, 
And  flushed  with  many  a  victory,  the  Spanish  army  lay. 
Of  all  Grenada's  fortresses  but  one  defies  their  might : 
On  Alphuara's  minarets  the  crescent  still  is  bright. 
Almanzor !  Bang  Almanzor !  all  vainly  you  resist : 
Your  little  band  is  fading  fast  away  like  monung  mist, 
A  direr  foe  than  ever  yet  they  met  on  battle-pLun 
Assaults  life's  inmost  citadel,  and  heaps  the  ground  with  sbin. 
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One  onset  more  of  Spanish  ranks,  —  and  soon  it  will  be  made,  — 
And  Alphuara's  towers  must  reel,  and  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
*'  And  shall  the  haughty  infidel  poUute  this  sacred  land?  " 
Almanzor  said,  as  moumAilly  he  marked  his  dwindling  band. 
"  Upon  our  glorious  cresoent  shall  the  Spaniard  set  his  heel  ? 
And  is  there  not  one  lingering  hope  ?  Can  Heaven  no  aid  reveal  ? 
Aj,  bv  our  holy  Prophet,  now,  one  ally  still  remains ! 
And  I  will  bind  him  close  to  me,  —  &r  better  death  than  chains !  ** 

The  victors  at  the  banquet  sat,  and  music  lent  its  cheer, 
When  suddenly  a  sentry's  voice  announced  a  stranger  near. 
From  Alphuara  had  he  ooine,  with  fierce*  unwonted  speed. 
And  much  it  would  import  to  Spam  the  aews  he  bore  to  heed. 
**  Admit  him ! ''  cry  the  revellers ;  and  in  the  pilgrim  strode. 
And,  throwingoff  his  mantle  loose,  a  Moorish  habit  showed ! 
"  Almanzor  !  King  Almanzor ! "  they  cried,  with  one  acclaim : 
«  Almanzor ! "  said  the  Moslem  coief ;  ^*  Almanzor  is  my  name. 

'*  To  serve  your  prophet  and  your  king,  0  Spaniards,  I  am  here: 
Believe,  reject  me,  if  you  will,  —  this  breast  has  outlived  fear ! 
No  longer  in  his  creed  or  cause  Almanzor  can  confide ; 
For  all  the  Powers  above,  't  is  clear,  are  fighting  on  your  side." 
'*  Now,  welcome,  welcome,  gallant  Moor ! "  the  Spanish  chieflain  said : 
"  Grenada's  last  intrenchment  now  we  speedily  shall  tread. 
Approach,  embrace ;  our  waning  feast  thy  coming  shall  renew ; 
And  in  this  cup  of  foaming  wine  we  'U  drink  to  yours  and  you.'^ 

Right  eagerly,  to  grasp  the  hands  outstretched  on  every  side, 
Almanzor  rushed,  and  greeted  each  as  bridegroom  might  his  bride : 
He  glued  his  fevered  lips  to  theirs,  —  he  kissed  them  on  the  cheek. 
And  breathed  on  all  as  if  his  heart  would  all  its  passion  wreak. 
But  suddenly  his  limbs  relax,  a  flush  comes  o'er  his- face. 
He  reels,  as,  with  a  pressure  fiiint,  he  gives  a  last  embrace ; 
And  livid,  purple  grows  his  skin,  and  wild  his  eyeballs  roll. 
And  some  great  torture  seems  to  heave  the  life^roots  of  his  soul. 

"  Look,  Giaours !  *  miscreants  in  race,  and  infidels  in  creed ! 
Look  on  this  pale,  distorted  face,  and  tell  me  what  ye  read  ! 
These  limbs  convulsed,  these  fiery  pangs,  these  eyeballs  hot  and  blear 
Ha !  know  ye  not  what  they  portc::d  ?    The  plague,  the  plague,  iE 

here! 
And  it  has  sealed  yon  fi)r  its  own  ;  ay,  every  Judas  kiss 
I  gave  shall  bring  anon  to  you  an  agony  like  this ! 
All  art  is  vain :  your  poisoned  blood  all  leechcraf t  will  defy. 
Like  me  ye  shall  in  anguish  writhe  — like  ma  in  torture  die  *  " 

Once  more  he  stepped  their  chief  to  reach,  and  blast  him  with  his 

breath; 
Bat  sank,  as  if  Bevenge  itself  were  striving  hard  with  Death. 

*  PKHOimoed  Oawert — the  ow  as  ia  power. 
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And  through  the  group  a  horrid  thrill  his  words  and  aspect  uroke, 
When,  with  a  proad,  undaunted  mien,  their  chief  Alphoneo  spoke  * 
"  And  deem'st  thou,  treacherous  renegade,  vrhatever  may  befidl, 
These  warriors  true,  these  hearts  of  proof,  Death  ever  can  appall  ? 
Ay,  writhe  and  toes,  no  taint  of  fear  the  sight  to  tliem  can  bring ; 
Their  souls  are  shrived,  and  Death  himself  for  them  has  lost  his  sting . 

"  Then  let  him  come  as  gory  War,  with  life-wounds  deep  and  red, 

Or  let  him  strike  as  fell  Disease,  with  racking  pains  instead, 

Still  in  these  spirits  he  shall  find  a  power  that  shall  defy 

All  woe  and  pain  that  can  but  make  the  mortal  body  die. 

So,  brethren,  leave  this  carrion  here,  —  nay,  choke  not  with  thy 

gaU!- 
And  through  our  camps  a  note  of  cheer  let  every  bugle  call. 
We  11  tear  yon  crescent  from  its  tower  ere  stars  are  out  to-night  : 
And  let  Death  come,  —  we  11  heed  him  not !  —  so,  forward!  to  the 

fight!" 

A  groan  of  rage  upon  his  lips,  Almanzor  hid  his  head 
Beneath  his  mantle's  ample  fold,  and  soon  was  with  the  dead. 
But,  roused  by  those  intrepid  words  to  death-defying  zeal. 
The  chieflains  armed  as  if  they  longed  to  hear  the  clash  of  steel. 
The  trumpets  sounded  merrily,  while,  dazzlingly  arrayed. 
On  Alphuara's  walls  they  rushed,  and  low  the  crescent  laid. 
And  of  the  gallant,  gallant  hearts  who  thus  grim  Death  defied, 
'Mid  pestilence  and  carnage,  none  of  plague  or  battle  died. 


40.    CHABADB  ON  TEB  NAME  Of  GAMPBBLL,  THE  POXI.  — IT.  JIT.  Praed,  Bon, 
1807  }  died,  1846. 

Come  from  my  Rrst,  —  ay,  come !  the  battle  dawn  is  nigh. 

And  the  screaming  trump  and  thundering  drum  are  calling  thee  to  die ! 

Fight  as  thy  father  fought,  fidl  as  thy  father  fell ; 

Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought,  —  so  forward,  and  fiirewell ! 

Toll  ye  my  Second,  toll !     Fill  high  the  flambeau's  light. 
And  sing  the  hymn  of  a  parted  soul,  beneath  the  silent  night 
The  wreath  upon  his  head,  the  cross  upon  his  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed,  —  so,  take  him  to  bifl 
rest! 

Call  ye  my  Whole,  —  ay,  call  the  lord  of  lute  and  lay, 

And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall  with  a  noble  song  to-day ! 

Go,  call  him  by  his  name !  —  no  fitter  hand  may  crave 

To  light  the  flame,  of  a  soldier's  fame,  on  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave . 


PART    SEVENTH. 


SCRIPTURAL    AND    DEVOTIONAL. 


1.    BALAASrS  PBOPHBCT  IN  BSHALV  OF  TSELAJEL. — Ifumberi. 

And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  aHding  in  his 
tenia  according  to  their  tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him. 
And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said  : 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  are 
open,  hath  said  ;  —  Aehath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  —  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
his  eyes  open :  —  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  0  Israel!  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord 
hath  planted,  and  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters.  His  king  shall 
be  higher  than  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

Qcd  is  not  a  man,  that  He  shovJd  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that 
He  should  repent.  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  ?  Or,  hath 
He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?  Behold,  I  have  received 
commandment  to  bless ;  and  He  hath  blessed ;  and  I  cannot  reverse 
it.  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  Or,  how  shall 
I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ?  He  hath  not  behdd  iniquity 
in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  perverseness  in  Israel :  the  Lord  his 
God  b  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  King  is  among  them.  God 
brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of 
an  unicorn :  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations,  his  enemies,  and  shall  break 
their  bones,  and  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows.  Surely  there 
is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel :  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel, 
What  hath  God  wrought !  Behold,  the  People  shall  rise  up  as  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion  :  he  shall  not  lie  down 
until  he  eat  of  the  prey,  and  drink  &e  blood  of  the  slain. 

For,  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him ;  and  from  the  hills  I 
behold  him  :  lo,  the  People  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reck- 
oned amoDg  the  nations.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! 
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2.    PAUL%  DERNCB  BSIOBE  FBaTUB  AND  AGRIFPA. 

I  THINE  myself  happy,  King  Agrippa,  because  I  shall  answer  for 
myself  this  day  before  thee,  toachmg  all  the  things  whereof  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews ;  especially  because  I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in 
all  onstoms  and  questions  which  are  among  the  Jews ;  wherefore  I 
beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 

My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  tiie  first  among 
mine  own  Nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews ;  which  knew  me 
from  the  beginning,  if  they  would  testify,  that  after  the  most  stndtest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  And  now  I  stand  and  am 
judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fiilhers ; 
unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving  God  day  and 
night,  hope  to  come.  For  which  hope's  sake.  King  Agrippa,  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
should  nuse  the  dead  ?  I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  which 
thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem ;  and  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up 
in  prison,  having  received  authority  from  the  chief  priests ;  and  when 
they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  them.  And  I  pun- 
ished them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme ; 
and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  peniecutcd  them  even  unto 
strange  cities. 

Whereupon,  as  I  weani  to  Damascus,  with  authority  and  commisBon 
from  the  chief  priests,  at  mid-day,  0  King !  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light 
from  Heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about 
me,  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we  were  all 
fidlen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying,  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  Hck  against  the  goads."  And  I  said,  **  Who  art  thou, 
Lord  ?  "  And  he  said,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest ;  bat 
rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear 
unto  thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  People,  and  from  the  G^n&es, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  o^n  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  fiom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ;  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  fiiith  that  is  in  me."  i 

Whereupon,  0  King  Agrippa!  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 9 
heavenly  vision ;  but  show^  first  unto  them  of  Damascus  and  at 
Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judaea,  and  then  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet 
for  repentance.  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple, 
and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having,  therefore,  obtamed  help  of  God, 
I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying 
none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say 
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fihould  oome,  —  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the 
first  that  should  rise  firom  the  dead,  and  should  show  li^t  unto  the 
People^  and  to  the  Gentiles. 


t.  OMMIFOrENCB  OF  JISBOVAH.— Jofr,  trantlated  by  Rev.  G.  R.  NoytK 

Then  spake  Jehoyah  to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said  : 
Who  is  this,  that  darkeneth  my  counsels  by  words  without  knowledge? 
Gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man  ! 
I  will  ask  tiiee,  and  answer  thou  me ! 
Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare,  since  thou  hast  such  knowledge  ! 
Who  fixed  its  dimensions  ?  since  thou  knowest ! 
Or  who  stretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 
Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 
And  who  laid  its  comer-stone. 
When  the  momingnstars  sang  together. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

Hast  thou  penetrated  to  the  springs  of  the  sea, 
And  walked  trough  the  recesses  of  the  deep  ? 
Have  the  gates  of  death  been  disclosed  to  thee. 
And  hast  thou  seen  the  gates  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 
Hast  thou  surveyed  the  breadth  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare,  since  thou  knowest  it  all !  — 
Where  is  the  way  by  which  light  is  distributed, 
And  the  East  wind  let  loose  upon  the  earth  ? 
Who  hath  prepared  channels  for  the  rain. 
And  a  path  for  the  glittering  thunderbolt, 
To  give  rain  to  the  land  without  an  inhabitant. 
To  the  wilderness,  where  is  no  man ; 
To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground. 
And  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth  ? 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades, 
Or  loosen  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  lead  fi)rth  Mazzaroth  in  its  season, 
Or  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  L 
Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  the  Heavens  ? 
Hast  thou  appointed  their  dominion  over  the  earth  ? 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds, 
So  that  abundance  of  waters  will  cover  thee  ? 
Canst  thou  send  forth  lightnings,  so  that  they  will  go, 
And  say  to  thee,  "  Here  we  are  "  ? 
Who  hath  imparted  understanding  to  thy  reiDS, 
And  ^ven  intelligence  to  thy  mind  ? 
Who  numbereth  the  clouds  in  wisdom  ? 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? 
Hast  thou  taught  him  to  bound  like  the  locust  ? 


4fS&  THE  SIAMDimB 


How  majestic  his  snorting !  how  terrible! 
HepawethmtheTallej;  he  exultetli  in  hk  stxci^th. 
And  rosheth  into  the  midst  of  i 


He  kngheth  at  fear ;  he  tr^nUeth  not. 

And  tumeth  not  baek  from  the  sword. 

Against  him  rattleth  the  qoiyer, 

The  flaming  spear,  and  the  lanoe. 

With  rage  and  fory  he  devooreth  the  groond ; 

He  standeth  not  sdll  when  the  trompet  somideth. 

He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Aha !  aha ! 

And  snnffeth  the  battle  a&r  off; 

The  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  war-shout 


4.  TRUE  WTSDO'VL.^Joby  translated  by  Rev,  G.  R.  Ifo]f€9. 

Wherb  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 
Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 
Nor  can  it  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  deep  sdth.  It  is  not  in  me  ; 
And  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 
It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold, 
Nor  shall  silyer  be  weig)^  out  as  the  price  thereof. 
It  cannot  be  purchased  with  the  gold  d  Ophir, 
With  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  saf^ire. 
Gold  and  crystal  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it ; 
Nor  can  it  be  purchased  with  jewels  of  fine  gold. 
No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  crystal, 
For  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  pearls. 
The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal  it, 
Nor  can  it  be  purchased  with  the  purest  gold. 

Whence,  then,  cometh  wisdom  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 
Since  it  is  hidden  from  Hj^  eyes  of  all  the  livmg, 
And  kept  dose  £rom  the  rowls  of  the  air. 
The  realms  of  Death  say. 
We  have  heard  only  a  rumor  of  it  with  our  ears, 
(rod  alone  knoweth  the  way  to  it ; 
He  alone  knoweth  its  dwelling-place. 
For  He  seeth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  surveyeth  all  things  under  the  whole  Heaven. 
When  He  gave  the  winds  their  weight, 
And  adjusted  the  waters  by  measure,  — 
When  He  prescribed  laws  to  the  rain. 
And  a  path  to  the  gUttering  thunderbolt,  — 
Then  did  He  see  it,  and  make  it  known ; 
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He  estaUislied  it,  and  aeaiobed  it  oat ; 
But  he  said  unto  man, 

Behold !  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ; 
And  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding. 


&  A  NATION'S  STRENGTH.— P«a2m  33,  froiM^a/etf  bjf  Rev.  a.R.Noyti. 

Happt  the  Nation  whose  God  is  Jehoyah ; 
The  People  whom  He  hath  chosen  for  EGs  inheritance. 
The  Lord  looketh  down  from  Heaven ; 
He  beholdeth  all  the  children  of  men ; 

From  His  dwelling-place  He  beholdeth  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
He,  that  formed  &e  hearts  of  all. 
And  observeth  all  their  works. 
A  King  is  not  saved  by  the  nomber  of  his  forces, 
Nor  a  hero  bj  the  greatness  of  his  strength. 
The  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety, 
Nor  can  he  deliver  his  master  by  his  great  strong^. 

Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  Him ; 
Upon  them  that  trust  in  His  goodness ; 
To  save  them  from  the  power  of  death, 
And  keep  them  alive  in  famine. 
The  hope  of  our  souls  is  in  the  Lord ; 
He  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 
Yea,  in  Him  doth  our  heart  rejoice ; 
Li  His  holy  name  we  have  oozifidence. 

May  Thy  goodness  be  upon  us,  0  Lord, 
According  as  we  trust  in  Thee ! 


6.  E3CH0RTATI0N  TO  PBAISB  OOD.  —  P«a/m«. 

Praisb  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens ;  praise 
him  in  the  heights.  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels :  praise  ye  him,  all 
his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him,  sun  aq^  moon :  praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of 
light.  Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be 
a£>ve  the  heavens.  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  for  he 
commanded,  and  they  were  created.  He  hath  also  stablished  them 
for  ever  and  ever :  he  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass.  Praise 
the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps :  fire,  and  hail ; 
snow,  and  vapors ;  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word  :  moimtains,  and 
all  hills ;  fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars ;  beasts,  and  all  cattle ;  creep- 
ing things,  and  flying  fi)wl ;  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people ;  princes,, 
and  all  judges  of  the  earth ;  both  young  men,  and  maidens ;  old  men, 
and  children ;  let  them  praise  the  name  of  ihQ  Lord  :  for  his  name 
alone  is  excellent ;  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.     Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary :  praise  him  in 
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the  finnament  of  his  power.  Pniae  him  for  his  mighty  acts :  praise 
him  according  to  his  exoeUent  greatness.  Praise  him  'with  the  sound 
of  the  tnimpet;  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp.  Praise  him 
with  the  timbrel  and  dance :  praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and 
organs.  Praise  him  upon  tiie  loud  cymbals  :  praise  him  upon  tiie 
high-sounding  cymbals.  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 


7.  THB  JOTFUL  WESSmQEIL-^Iaaiak,  tranaUUed  by  BiMkop  Lowth, 

How  beautiful  appear  on  the  mountains 
The  feet  of  the  joyfiil  messenger,  —  of  him  that  announcet^  peace ! 
Of  the  joyi^l  messenger  of  good  tidings,  —  of  him  that  announceth 

salyation ! 
Of  him,  that  sayeth  unto  Sion,  Thy  God  reigneth ! 
All  thy  watchmen  lift  up  their  voice :  they  shout  together ; 
For,  &ce  to  &oe  shall  they  see,  when  Jehovah  retumeth  to  Sion. 
Burst  forth  into  joy,  shout  together,  ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem  ! 
For  Jehovah  hath  comforted  His  people ;  He  hath  redeemed  Israel. 
Jehovah  hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Nations ; 
And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

Depart,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  firom  thence;  touch  no  polluted 
Go  ye  out  from  the  midst  of  her ;  be  ye  clean,  ye  that  bear  the  V4 

of  Jehovah ! 
Verily  not  in  haste  shall  ye  go  forth ; 
And  not  by  flight  shall  ye  march  along : 
For  Jehovah  isSall  march  in  vour  front ; 
And  the  God  of  Israel  shall  bring  up  your  rear. 


8.  BTMN  OF  OXm  FIB9I  PARJSNTS.— Afitton. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  ^r ;  thyself  how  wondrous,  then, 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  ^ye  these  Heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
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TViih  iky  bri^t  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere, 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 

In  thy  eteiml  oourse,  l»th  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  &Il'8t. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  Orient  sun,  now  fly'st 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honor  to  the  World's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  unoolored  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  Ming  showers, 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  His  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  Hjs  praise ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds. 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  Bib  praise* 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  His  praise* 


0.    THE  UOTVERSAL  HYMN  OF  N ATUKB.  —  TAomww. 

Thxse,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolUng  year 
Is  Aill  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  ^ring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  sof^ning  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Th^  Thy  sun 
80 
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Shoots  full  perfeotioD  throii(^  the  awelUng year; 
And  oil  Thj  yoice  in  draadM  thunder  spetdcs : 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  &lling  eve, 
B J  brooks  and  groyes,  in  hoUow-whii^ering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unoonfined. 
And  spreads  a  oommon  feast  for  all  that  hves. 
In  Winter,  awfol  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Biding  sublime,  Thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature  with  Thy  northern  Uast 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine 
Deep  fblt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightM  mixed,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperoeived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole ; 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  prof\ision  that  o'erspreads  the  Spnng ; 
Flings  £rom  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateM  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song !    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes ; 
O,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms, 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely-waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  hei^  afar, 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  Heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profeund ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise ;  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him ;  whose  sun  exalts, 
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Whose  breath  perftunes  ytm,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

Ye  forests  hood,  ye  harrests  waye,  tx)  Hun ; 

Breathe  jonr  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 

As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyoos  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  Heayen,  as  earth  asleep  • 

Unconseioiis  lies,  efinse  joor  mUdest  beams, 

Ye  consteUations,  while  year  angels  strike, 

Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day !  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round. 

On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 


'     10.    GHAMOUNT — S.  T,  CoUridgt, 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  —  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  front,  O  sovereign  Blanc ; 
The  Arv6  and  Arveiion  at  thy  base 
Bave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form, 
Kisest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark ;  substantial  black. 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !    But,  when  I  look  agsdn. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !    I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  fix)m  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought,  - 

Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy,  — 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfrised, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  —  there, 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !    Not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest ;  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  silent  ecstasy.    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake, 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffe,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
O !  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  ni^t, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink — 
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Companion  of  the  morniDg  star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth's  rosj  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Go-herald,  wake !  O  wake !  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pilhus  deep  in  euth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  ooontenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  fbrth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  fiMun  ? 
And  who  commanded, — and  the  silence  came, — 
"  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest "  ? 
Ye  ice-falls !  ye,  that,  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain,  — 
Torrents,  metliinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plungs ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataractB !  — 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gfttes  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? — 
"  God !  *'  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  Nations, 
Answer :  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  **  God !  " 
'*  God !  "  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice!  ^ 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
•    And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And,  in  their  perilous  fall,  sbJl  tnunder,  **  God! ". 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements ! 
Utter  forth  "  God ! "  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise. 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  imheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  sereoe, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast  — 
Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou 
That —  as  I  raise  my  head,  a  while  bowed  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears  — 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 
To  rise  before  me  —  rise,  0  ever  rise ! 
Kise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  among  the  hills, 
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Thon  dread  ambaflsador  fiom  earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hieraroh,  tell  tlioa  the  silent  aky, 
And  tell  Uie  stars,  and  tell  you  rismg  sun, 
*<  Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God." 


U.    THB  DTING  CmUSIIAN  TO  HIS  BOITL. -^  Alexander  Popt, 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  iOame, 
Quit,  0,  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
O,  the  pain,  the  bliss,  of  dying ! 
Cease,  rond  Nature,  oease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say. 
Sister  Spirit,  oome  away ; 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite,  — 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  si^t. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul !  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes,  —  it  disappears ! 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring. 

Lend,  lend  your  wings !     I  mount,  I  fly ! 

O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


U.    LIFE  BETOND  THE  TOMB. — James  Beattie.    Bom^  1736 ;  diedj  180S. 

Such  is  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 

So  flourishes  and  fades  majestic  Man ;  — 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  mom  brings  forth, 
And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  fan. 

O  smile,  ye  Heavens,  serene !     Ye  mildews  wan, 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime. 

Nor  lessen  of  hia  life  the  little  span. 

Borne  on  the  swift  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 
Old  Age  comes  on  apace,  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

And  be  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn ; 

But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mouriL 

Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ? 
Is  yonder  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  bed  ? 

Soon  shall  the  Orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adom  the  mead. 
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Shall  I  be  left,  feigotten  in  the  dost, 
Whoi  Fate,  leLentiiiff ,  leU  the  flower  revive  ? 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  A£in  alone  nnjnst. 

Bid  him,  thon^  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  live? 
Is  it  fiur  this  fiur  Virtue  oft  must  strive 

With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  ? 
No !  Heaven's  immortal  Spring  shall  jet  arrive. 

And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 

Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphant  reigp. 


13.    IOBOITXNE8& 

Whbn  on  the  firagrant  sandal-tree 
The  iroodman's  axe  descends,  • 
And  she  who  bloomed  so  bcauteously 

Beneath  the  keen  stroke  bends, 
E'en  on  the  edge  that  wrought  her  death 
Dying  she  breathed  her  sweetest  l»rcath. 
As  if  to  token,  in  her  fall, 
Peace  to  her  fi)es,  and  love  to  all. 

How  hardly  man  this  lesBon  leanis. 

To  smile,  and  Uess  the  hand  that  spurns ; 

To  see  the  Uow,  to  feel  the  pain, 

But  render  only  love  again  I 

This  spirit  not  to  earth  is  given,  — 

One  had  it,  but  he  came  finom  Heaven. 

Beviled,  rejected  and  betrayed. 

No  curse  he  breathed,  no  'plaint  he  made. 

But  when  in  death's  deep  pang  he  nghed, 

Prayed  &r  his  murderers,  and  died. 


14.    THE  CHRISHAN  LIFB.  —  PkUip  Doddridgt.    Bom^  1703  \  dUd,  17SL 

"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  epicure  would  say, 

And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  preset  day; 

"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  Christian  preacher  cries, 

"  And  giver  to  God  each  moment  a»  it  flies." 

Lord !  m  my  view,  let  both  united  be ;  — 

I  live  to  pleasure,  while  I  live  to  thee. 


PART     EIGHTH. 


RHETORICAL    AND    DRAMATIC- 


1.    BOMS  AND  CABTHAaE.—r>cforJ7u^.    Originai  TtwulaiioH, 

^  Boms  and  Carthage !  —  behold  them  drawing  near  for  the  stmggle 
that  is  to  shake  the  world !  Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  is 
the  mistress  of  oceans,  of  kingdoms,  and  of  Nations ;  a  magnificent 
city,  borthened  with  opulence,  racUant  with  the  strange  arts  and 
trophies  of  the  East  She  is  at  the  acme  of  her  civilization.  She 
can  mount  no  higher.  Any  change  now  must  be  a  decline.  Rome 
is  comparatiydj  poor.  She  has  seized  all  within  her  grasp,  but 
rather  finom  the  lust  of  conquest  than  to  fill  her  own  co&rs.  She  is 
demi-barbarous,  and  has  her  education  and  her  fortune  both  to  make. 
All  IS  before  her,  —  nothing  behind.  For  a  time,  these  two  Nations 
exist  in  view  of  each  other.  The  one  reposes  in  the  noontide  of  her 
splendor ;  the  other  waxes  strong  in  the  shade.  But,  little  by  little, 
air  and  space  are  wanting  to  each  for  her  development.  Rome  begins 
to  perplex  Carthage,  and  Carthage  is  an  eyesore  to  Rome.  Seated  on 
oppodte  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  cities  look  each  other  in 
the  fiuse.  The  sea  no  longer  keeps  them  apart.  Europe  and  Afirica 
weigh  upon  each  other.  Like  two  clouds  surcharged  with  electricity 
they  impend.     With  their  contact  must  come  the  Uiunder-shock. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  stupendous  drama  is  at  hand.  What  actors 
are  met  I  Two  races,  —  that  of  merchants  and  mariners,  that  of 
laborers  and  soldiers;  two  Nations,  —  the  one  dominant  by  gold, 
the  other  by  steel;  two  Republics,  —  the  one  theocratic,  the  other 
aristocratic  Rome  and  Carthage !  Rome  with  her  army,  Carthage 
with  her  fleet ;  Carthage,  old,  rich  and  crafty,  —  Rome,  young,  poor, 
and  robust ;  the  post  and  the  future ;  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  the 
spirit  of  conquest ;  the  genius  of  commerce,  the  demon  of  war ;  the 
East  and  the  South  on  one  side,  the  West  and  the  North  on  the 
other ;  in  short,  two  worlds,  —  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe.  They  measure  each  other  from  head  to  fix)t 
They  gather  all  then:  fi)rces.  Gradually  the  war  kindles.  The  world 
takes  fire.  These  colossal  powers  are  locked  in  deadly  strife.  Car- 
thage has  crossed  the  Alps;  Rome,  the  seas.  The  two  Nations,  per« 
sonified  in  two  men,  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  close  with  each  other, 
wrestle,  and  grow  infUnate.    The  duel  is  desperate.    It  is  a  struggle 
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for  life.  Borne  wavers.  She  utters  that  cry  of  angoish  —  Hannibd 
at  the  gates  I  But  she  rallies,  —  oollecte  all  her  strength  for  one  last, 
appallmg  effort,  —  throws  herself  upon  Carthage,  and  sweeps  her  from 
the&oeof  the  earth! 


2.  THE  DBONXS  OF  THE  COAfMUNITY — Tercy  Byuhe  Skeltey, 

Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basldng  m  the  sunshine  of  a  Court,  * 

Fatten  on  its  oomiption  —  what  are  they  ? 
The  drones  of  the  oommunity !  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labor ;  the  starved  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests ;  and  yon  squalid  form. 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwholesome  mine, 
Brags  out  in  labor  a  protracted  death. 
To  ^ut  their  grandeur.     Many  faint  with  toil, 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woe  of  sloth. 

Whence,  think'st  thou,  kings  and  parasites  arose? 
Whence  that  unnatural  line  of  drones,  who  heap 
Toil  and  unvanquishable  penury 
On  those  who  build  their  palaces,  and  bring 
Their  daily  bread  ?  —  From  vice,  black,  loathsome  vice; 
From  rapine,  madness,  treachery,  and  wrong ; 
From  all  that  genders  misery,  ukI  makes 
Of  earth  this  thorny  wilderness ;  from  lust, 
Bevenge,  and  murder.  -^  And,  when  Beason's  voice, 
Loud  as  the  voice  of  nature,  shall  have  waked 
The  Nations ;  and  mankind  perceive  that  vice 
Is  discord,  war,  and  miseiy,  —  that  virtue 
Is  peace,  and  happiness,  and  harmony ; 
When  man's  maturer  nature  shall  disdain 
The  playthings  of  its  childhood ;  —  kingly  glare 
Will  lose  its  power  to  dazzle ;  its  authority 
Will  silently  pass  by ;  the  gorgeous  throne 
Shall  stand  unnoticed  in  the  regal  hall, 
Fast  fidling  to  decay ;  whilst  falsehood's  trade 
Shall  be  as  hateful  and  unprofitable 
As  that  of  truth  is  now. 

'  Where  is  the  fame 
Which  the  vain-glorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize  ?     0 !  the  faintest  sound 
From  tune's  light  foot-fall,  the  minutest  wave 
That  swells  the  flood  of  ages,  whelms  in  nothing 
The  unsubstantial  bubble.     Ay !  to-day 
Stem  is  the  tyrant's  mandate,  —  red  the  gace 
That  scatters  multitudes.    To-morrow  comes ! 
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That  masdate  is  a  thunder-peal  that  died 
In  ages  past;  that  gaze,  a  transient  flash 
On  which  the  midnight  closed ;   and  on  that  arm 
The  worm  has  made  his  meal. 


8.  CSSAS'S  PASSAOB  OF  THE  RUBICON.  ~JamM  Sheridan  Knowlet. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  Caosar's  benerolent  dis- 
position, and  of  the  reluctance  with  whicn  he  entered  into  the  civil 
war,  observes,  **  How  long  did  he  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Eubi- 
oon  I  "  How  came  he  to  the  brink  of  that  river  ?  How  dared  he 
cross  it  ?  Shall  private  men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his 
country's  rights  ?      How  dared  he   cross  that  river  ?     0 !  but  he 

gaused  upon  the  brink.  He  should  have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere 
e  had  crossed  it!  Why  did  he  pause?  Why  does  a  man's  heart 
pdlpitate  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlawful  deed  ? 
Why  does  the  very  murderer,  his  victim  sleeping  before  him,  and  his 
glaring  eye  taking  the  measure  of  the  blow,  strike  wide  of  the  mortal 
part  ?  Because  of  conscience !  T  was  that  made  Caesar  pause  upon 
the  brink  of  the  Eubicon.  Compassion !  What  compassion  ?  The 
compassion  of  an  assassin,  that  feels  a  momentary  shudder,  as  his 
weapon  begins  to  cut !  Cassar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon ! 
What  was  the  Rubicon  ?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  province.  From 
what  did  it  separate  his  province  ?  From  his  country.  Was  that 
country  a  desert?  No :  it  was  cultivated  and  fertile,  rich  and  p<n)- 
oloos !  Its  sons  were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity !  Its 
dau^ters  were  lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste !  Friendship  was  its 
inhabitant!  Love  was  its  inhabitant!  Domestic  afiection  was  its 
inhabitant !  Liberty  was  its  inhabitant !  All  bounded  by  the  stream 
of  the  Rubicon !  Wliat  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that 
stream  ?  A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the  heart  of  that 
country !  No  wonder  that  he  paused,  —  no  wonder  if,  his  imagina- 
tion wrought  upon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  instead  of 
water,  and  heard  groans  instead  of  murmurs !  No  wonder,  if  some 
gorgon  horror  had  turned  him  into  stone  upon  the  spot !  But  no !  — 
he  cried,  "  The  die  is  cast !  "  He  plunged !  —  he  crossed !  —  and 
Rome  was  free  no  more ! 


4.  E0LLA*S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PERUVIANS. —SAtfridon. 

M T  brave  assodates,  —  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings,  and  my 
&me !  —  can  Rolla's  words  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous  energies  which 
inspire  your  hearts  ?  No !  Yon  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  foul- 
ness of  the  crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  invaders  would  delude 
you.  Your  generous  spirit  has  compared,  as  mine  has,  the  motives 
which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can  animate  their  minds  and  ours.    They, 
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by  a  strange  frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  eztraded 
role :  we,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and  our  homes.  They  follow 
an  adventurer  whom  they  fear,  and  obey  a  power  which  they  hate : 
we  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  love —  a  Uod  whom  we  adore.  When- 
e'er they  move  in  anger,  desolation  tracks  their  progress !  Whene'er 
they  pause  in  amity,  affliction  mourns  their  friendship.  They  boast 
they  come  but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and  free  us 
from  the  yoke  of  error !  Yes :  they  will  give  enlightened  freedom  to 
our  minds,  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and 
pride !  They  offer  us  their  protection :  yes,  such  protection  as  vultures 
give  to  lambs  —  covering  and  devouring  them !  They  call  on  us 
to  barter  all  of  good  we  have  enhanced  and  proved,  for  the  desperate 
chance  of  something  better  which  they  promise.  Be  our  plain  answer 
this:  —  The  throne  we  honor  is  the  People's  choice;  the  laws  we 
reverence  are  our  brave  fothers'  legacy ;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches 
us  to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  ^  mankind,  and  die  with  hope  of 
bliss  beyond  the  grave.  Tell  your  invaders  this ;  and  tell  them,  too, 
we  seek  no  change,  —  and,  least  of  all,  such  change  as  they  would 
bring  us! 


^  &    RIOHELISU  AND  FBANCB.  -^Sir  E.  Buiwer  Litton, 

Mt  liege,  your  anger  can  recall  your  trust, 
Annul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands, 
Eifle  my  coffers ;  but  my  name,  —  my  deeds,  — 
Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  sceptre. 
Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will ;  —  from  Kings, 
Lo,  I  appeal  to  time !     Be  just,  my  liege. 
I  found  your  Kingdom  rent  with  heresies. 
And  bristling  with  rebellion ;  —  lawless  nobles 
And  breadless  serfs ;  Engknd  fomenting  discord; 
Austria,  her  clutch  on  your  dominion ;  Spain 
Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind 
To  armdd  thunderbolts.     The  Arts  lay  dead ; 
Trade  rotted  in  your  marts ;  your  Armies  mutinous. 
Your  Treasury  bankrupt.     Would  you  now  revoke 
Your  trust,  so  be  it !  and  I  leave  you,  st^e, 
Supremest  Monarch  of  the  mightiest  realm. 
From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs.     Look  without,  — 
No  foe  not  humbled !     Look  within,  —  the  Arts 
Quit,  for  our  schools,  their  old  Hesperides, 
The  golden  Italy  !  while  throughout  the  veins 
Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthening  tides 
Trade,  the  calm  health  of  Nations !     Sire,  I  know 
That  men  have  called  me  cruel ;  — 
I  am  not ;  —  I  amjuit !    I  found  France  rent  asunder, 
The  rich  men  despots,  and  the  poor  banditti ; 
Sloth  in  the  mart,  and  schism  within  the  temple ; 
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Brawls  fedtering  to  rebellion ;  and  weak  laws 

Bottuqg  awaj  with  rust  in  antiqae  sheaths. 

I  have  re-created  France ;  and,  from  the  ashes 

Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcass, 

Civilization,  on  her  luminous  wings, 

Soars,  phoenix-like,  to  Jove !     What  was  my  art  ? 

Genius,  some  say ;  —  some.  Fortune ;  —  Witchoraft,  some. 

Not  so ;  —  my  art  was  Justice  ! 


OBOICWXLL  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  THE  VIB8S. ^Original  oiaptaiUm 
from  Sir  JEJ.  Buiwer  Lytton, 

Bt  what  law  fell  King  Charles?    By  all  the  laws 
He  left  us !     And  I,  Cromwell,  here  proclaim  it.  • 
Sirs,  let  us,  with  a  calm  and  sober  eye, 
Look  on  the  spectre  of  this  ghastly  deed. 
Who  spills  man's  blood,  his  shall  by  man  be  shed ! 
T  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  to  that  law  we  had  come,  — 
None  other  left  us.     Who,  then,  caused  the  strife 
That  crimsoned  Naseby's  field,  and  Marston's  moor  ? 
It  was  the  Stuart ;  —  so  the  Stuart  fell ! 
A  victim,  in  the  pit  himself  had  digged ! 
He  died  not,  Sirs,  as  hated  Kings  have  died, 
In  secret  and  in  shade,  —  no  eye  to  trace 
The  one  step  from  their  prison  to  their  pall ; 
He  died  i'  the  eyes  of  Europe,  —  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  Heaven ;  amidst  the  sons  of  England, 
Whom  he  had  outraged ;  by  a  solemn  sentence. 
Passed  by  a  solemn  Court.     Does  this  seem  guilt  ? 
You  pity  Charles !  'tis  well ;  but  pity  more 
The  tens  of  thousand  honest  humble  men, 
Who,  by  the  tyranny  of  Charles  compelled 
To  draw  the  sword,  fell  butchered  in  the  field ! 
Good  Lord !  when  one  man  dies  who  wears  a  Crown, 
How  the  earth  trembles,  —  how  the  Nations  gape. 
Amazed  and  awed  !  —  but  when  that  one  man's  victims, 
Poor  worms,  unclothed  in  purple,  daily  die, 
In  the  grim  cell,  or  on  the  groaning  gibbet. 
Or  on  me  civil  field,  ye  pitying  sods 
Drop  not  one  tear  from  your  indifferent  eyes ! 

He  would  have  stretched  his  will 
O'er  the  unlimited  empire  of  men's  souls. 
Fettered  the  Earth's  pure  air,  —  for  freedom  is 
That  air,  to  honest  lips,  —  and  here  he  lies. 
In  dust  most  eloquent,  to  after  time 
A  never-silent  oracle  iov  Kings ! 
Was  this  the  hand  that  strained  within  its  grasp 
So  haught  a  sceptre  ?  —  this  the  shape  that  wore 
Majesty  like  a  garment  ?     Spurn  that  clay,  — 
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Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 
And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 
So  that  no  part  eooki  he  removed  without 
Infringement  on  the  general  symmetry. 
In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 
To  be  one  of  you,  if  you  trust  in  me ; 
If  not,  strike  home ;  —  my  life  is  oompromiaed, 
And  I  would  rather  iall  by  freemen's  hands, 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant, 
As  delegate  of  tyrants.     Such  I  am  not, 
And  never  have  been.     Read  it  in  our  annals. 
I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 
'*      In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 
If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 
Feeling  and  thinking  fbr  my  fellow-men. 
Haply,  had  I  been  what  the  Senate  sought, 
A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizened  out 
To  mi  in  state  as  fbr  a  sovereign's  picture,  — 
A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-agner, 
A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 
A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 
The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  —  a  council-&wner, 
A  tool,  a  ^1,  a  puppet,  —  they  had  ne'er 
Fostered  the  wretch  who  stung  me !     What  I  suffer 
Has  reached  me  through  my  pity  fer  the  People ; 
That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 
Will  one  day  learn ;  meantime,  I  do  devote, 
Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life,  — 
My  present  power,  such  as  it  is ;  not  that 
Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 
Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  D(^, 
And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ;  — 
I  stake  my  fiime  (and  I  had  fame),  —  my  breath 

g~he  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh),  — 
y  heart,  my  hope,  my  soul,  upon  this  cast ! 
Such  as  I  am,  I  ofibr  me  to  you. 
And  to  your  chiefs.     Accept  me  or  reject  me,  — 
A  prince  who  &in  would  be  a  citizen 
Or  nothing,  and  who  has  lef);  his  throne  to  be  so ! 


0.  DYING  SPEECH  OF  MAKINO  FAIIEBO.  —  £ortf  fiyron. 

I  SPEAK  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you !     Ye  blue  waves !   which  bore  my  banner ; 
Ye  winds  I   which  fluttered  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
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And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 

To  many  a  trimnph !    Thou,  my  native  earth, 

Which  I  have  bled  for ;  and  thon  foreign  earth, 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 

Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 

Beek  up  to  Heaven !     Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 

Thou  sun !  which  shinest  on  these  things ;  and  Thoa, 

Who  kindlest  and  who  quenohest  sons !  —  Attest ! 

I  am  not  innocent,  —  but,  are  these  guiltless  ? 

I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  far  ages 

float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 

Of  this  proud  city ;  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  forever !  —  Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark. 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  busely  yield, 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice.     She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her !     She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire ;  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  Senates, 

Beggars  for  Nobles,  panders  fi>r  a  People  ! 

Then,  when  the  Hebrew  's  in  thy  palaces. 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  fi)r  his,  — 

When  thy  Patricians  b^  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shamefrd  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  fi>r  pity,  — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  States  shall  cling  thee. 

Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief, — 

When  these,  and  more,  are  heavy  on  thee,  —  when 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure. 

Youth  without  honor,  age  without  respect. 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe, 

'Ghiinst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murmur, 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts,  — 

Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  / 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 

Gehenna  of  the  waters  !   thou  sea  Sodom ! 

Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  Gods ! 

Thee,  and  thy  serpent  seed !  — 

Slave,  do  thme  office . 
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Strike,  as  I  Btruek  the  foe !     Strike,  as  I  would 
Have  struck  these  tyrants  !     Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike,  and  but  once ! 


10.  CAmiKB   TO   HIS  FRIENDS,  ASTER   VAIUNa   IN  H18   BLBCnON  TO  IHK 
^  COSSUJ£EJP.— Rev.  George  Croly. 

Are  there  not  times,  Patricians,  when  great  States 
Bush  to  their  ruin  ?     Borne  is  no  more  like  Borne, 
Than  a  foul  dungeon  's  like  the  glorious  sky. 
What  is  she  now  ?    Degenerate,  gross,  defiled ; 
*rhe  tainted  haunt,  the  gorged  receptacle, 
Of  every  slave  and  vagabond  of  earth : 
A  mighty  grave  that  Luxury  has  dug, 
To  rid  the  other  realms  of  pestilence ! 

Ye  wait  to  hail  me  Consul  ? 
Consul !   Look  on  me,  —  on  this  brow,  —  these  hands ; 
Look  on  this  bosom,  black  with  early  wounds ; 
Have  I  not  served  the  State  from  boyhood  up. 
Scattered  my  blood  for  her,  labored  for,  loved  her  ? 
/had  no  chance ;  wherefore  should  /  be  Consul  ? 
No.     Cicero  still  is  master  of  the  crowd. 
Why  not  ?    He  's  made  for  them,  and  they  fi>r  him  ; 
Thev  want  a  sycophant,  and  he  wants  slaves. 
Well,  let  him  have  them ! 

Patricians  !    They  have  poshed  me  to  the  gulf; 
I  have  worn  down  my  heart,  wasted  my  means, 
Humbled  my  birth,  bartered  my  ancient  name, 
For  the  rank  &vor  of  the  senseless  mass, 
That  ^ts  and  festers  in  your  Commonwealth,  — 
And  now  — 

The  very  men  with  whom  I  walked  through  life. 
Nay,  till  within  this  hour,  in  all  the  bonds 
Of  courtesy  and  high  companionship, 
This  day,  as  if  the  Heavens  had  stamped  me  black, 
Turned  on  thdr  heel,  just  at  the  point  of  £ite, 
Left  me  a  mockery  in  the  rabble's  midst, 
And  followed  their  Plebeian  Consul,  Cicero ! 
This  was  the  day  to  which  I  looked  through  life, 
And  it  has  fiiiled  me —  vanished  &om  my  grasp, 
Like  air ! 

Boman  no  more !     The  rabble  of  the  streets 
Have  seen  me  humbled ;  slaves  may  ^be  at  me ! 
For  all  the  ills 

That  chance  or  nature  lays  upon  our  heads, 
Li  chance  or  nature  there  is  found  a  cure ! 
But  «eZ^-abasement  is  beyond  all  cure ! 
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The  brand  is  here,  boroed  in  the  living  fieeh, 

That  bears  its  mark  to  Uie  grave ;  that  dagger 's  plunged 

Into  the  central  pulses  of  &  heart ; 

The  act  is  the  mind's  suicide,  for  which 

There  is  no  after-health,  no  hope,  no  pardon ! 


11.  OATIUNITS  DEFIASCB.—Rev*  Qtorgt  Croly, 

The  ioene.  in  Orcdy's  trtgedy  of  **  Catiline,"  from  vhioh  the  fbUowing  U  taken,  repreaenta 
the  Boman  Senate  tn  lenion,  Lteton  present,  a  OooenI  in  the  chahr,  and  Oioero  on  the  floor  as 
the  pnseeotor  of  Catiline  and  his  feUow-oonspirstors.  Catiline  enters,  and  takes  his  seat  on 
the  Senatorial  bench,  wherenpon  the  Senators  go  over  to  the  other  side.  Cicero  repeats  his 
charges  hi  GatlUne's  presence ;  and  the  latter  rises  and  replies,  *«  Conscript  IMhers,  I  do  not 
rise,"  to.    Cloero,  in  his  r^oinder,  produces  proofi^  and  exclaims :  — 

**  Tried  and  convicted  traitor!    Cto  from  Borne!" 

Catnine  hanghtUy  tells  the  Senate  to  make  the  murder  as  they  make  the  lair.  Cicero  dfrects 
an  offloer  to  give  np  the  record  of  GattUne's  banishment.  CatUine  then  utters  those  words : — 
**  w***'******  from  Bome,"  kc. ;  bat  when  he  teUs  the  Oonsol, 

'*  He  dares  not  tooch  a  hair  of  Catflfaie," 

the  OoDSiiI  reads  the  decree  of  his  banishment,  and  orders  the  Ltctors  to  drive  the  **  traitor" 
from  the  temple.  Catiline,  ftiriooa  at  being  thns  baffled,  catches  at  the  word  "  traitor,"  and 
terminates  the  scene  with  his  andaolons  denundatfon,^"  Here  I  devote  your  Senate,"  tc. 
At  the  dose,  he  mdies  through  the  portal,  as  the  Lictors  and  Senators  crowd  upon  him. 

CONSCBIPT  FaTHEBS! 

I  do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words ; 
Let  that  Plebeian  talk ;  't  is  not  my  trade ; 
But  here  I  stand  for  right,  —  let  him  show  proof s,  — 
For  Boman  right ;  thooigh  none,  it  seemsy-dare  stand 
To  take  thdr  share  with  me.    Ay,  cluster  there ! 
Cling  to  your  master,  judges,  Bomans,  sl(xves  ! 
His  charge  is  &]se;  —  I  dure  him  to  ^proofs. 
You  have  my  answer.    Let  my  actions  speak ! 

But  this  1  will  avow,  that  Ihave  scorned. 
And  still  do  Boom,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wrong ! 
Who  brands  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  sword. 
Or  lays  the  bloody  scourge  upon  my  back. 
Wrongs  me  not  half  so  much  as  he  who  diuts 
The  g^tes  of  honor  on  me,  —  turning  out 
The  Boman  from  his  birthright;  and,  for  what ? 

[Locking  round  Mm,. 
To  fling  your  offices  to  every  slave ! 
Vipers,  tiiat  creep  where  man  disdains  to  dimb. 
And,  having  wound  theur  loathsome  track  to  the  top. 
Of  this  huge,  mouldering  monument  of  Borne, 
Hang  hissing  at  the  nobler  man  below ! 

Come,  consecrated  Lictors,  from  your  thrones; 

[To  the  SencUs. 
Fling  down  your  sceptres ;  take  the  rod  and  axe, 
And  make  the  murder  as  you  make  the  law ! 

Banished  ftom  Borne!    What 's  banished,  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe  ? 
81 
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"Tried  and  oonyicted  traitor!"    Who  says  tliis  ? 

Who  '11  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head  ? 

Banished !  I  thank  yon  for 't.    It  breaks  my  cfaun ! 

I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hoar ; 

Bat  now  my  sword 's  my  own.    Smile  on,  my  Lords ! 

I  scorn  to  coant  what  feeling  withered  hopes. 

Strong  piOYOcaticms,  bitter,  boming  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  yoa  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

Bat  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you !  here,  I  fling 

Hatred  and  fall  defiance  in  your  fitce ! 

Your  Consul 's  merciful.  —  For  this,  all  thanks. 

He  dares  not  touch  a  hur  of  Catiline ! 

"Traitor!"    I  go ;  but,  I  r<rfwm.    This  — trial! 
Here  I  devote  your  Senate !     I  Ve  had  wrongs 
To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age, 
Or  make  the  in&nt's  sinews  strong  as  steel. 
This  day  's  the  birth  of  sorrow !    This  hoar's  work 
Will  bleed  proscriptions !    Look  to  your  hearths,  my  LoidB! 
For  there,  henceforth,  shall  sit,  for  household  gods, 
Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus !  —  all  shames  and  crimes ! 
Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn ; 
Suspicion,  poisoning  his  brother's  cup ; 
Naked  Rebellion,  with  the  torch  and  axe. 
Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  Thrones ; 
Tt]1  Anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like  Night, 
And  Massacre  seals  Eome's  eternal  grave. 

I  go ;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone. 
I  go ;  but,  when  I  come,  't  will  be  the  burst 
Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake,  —  rolling  back 
In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.     Fare  you  well ! 
You  build  my  ftmeral-pile ;  but  your  best  blood 
Shall  c^uench  its  flame !     Back,  slaves !    [To  the  Lidars*]  1 
will  return! 


12.    VBJDS  OV  A]XCBaTBLY.^Jd^taHonfivmRe9,0«wrg«Crolf. 

Mt  lack  of  noble  blood  !     Then  that 's  the  bar 
Disqualifies  my  suit !  —  makes  perjury 
Of  di^t  account  against  me !     I'm  untitled ! 
Parchments  and  money-ba^  have  precedence 
In  Cupid's  Court,  as  elsewhere  !     Sir,  your  daughter  — 
But  I'll  not  stoop  my  free,  recovered  heart. 
To  play  the  mendicant !     Farewell  to  love : 
Henceforth,  let  venerable  oaths  of  men. 
And  women's  vows,  though  all  the  stars  of  Heaven 
Were  listening,  be  forgotten,  —  light  as  dust ! 
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Trae,  trae,  —  I  ^odd  liave  learnt  bnmility : 
Troe,  I  am  nothing :  nothing  have  —  but  hope ! 
I  have  no  ancient  birth,  —  no  heraldry ;  — 
No  motley  ooat  is  daubed  upon  my  shield ; 
I  oheat  no  rabble,  like  yoor  eharlatans, 
•  By  flinging  dead  men's  dost  in  idiots'  eyes ; 
I  work  no  mirades  with  buried  bones; 
I  belt  no  broken  and  distempered  shape 
With  shriyelled  parchments  plucked  from  mouldy  shelves ; 
Yet,  if  I  stooped  to  talk  of  ancestry, 
I  had  an  ancestor,  as  old  and  noble 
As  all  their  quarterings  reckon,  —  mine  was  Adam ! 
The  man  who  gave  me  being,  though  no  Lo^d* 
Was  nature's  nobleman,  —  an  honest  msB ! 
And  prouder  am  I,  at  this  hour,  to  stand, 
Unpedestalled,  but  on  his  lowly  grave, 
Than  if  I  towered  upon  a  monument 
Hi(^  as  the  clouds  with  rotten  infiuny ! 


13.    LOCmEL^S  WABNINQ.  ~  ThmoM  CampUU 

Loehlel,  m  Highland  chieftain,  ▼bile  on  his  maich  to  Join  the  Pretender,  if  met  by  om  of  tbfi 
Highland  wers,  or  prophets,  who  warns  him  to  retom,  and  not  incur  the  oecttin  rain  whidi 
awifts  the  vnfoitiinate  prince  and  his  foUoven,  on  the  field  of  CnUoden. 

Seer.   Loehiel,  Loehiel,  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  LowUmds  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  dans  of  CuUoden  are  scattered  in  fight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  fi)r  their  country  and  Crown , 
Woe,  woe,  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  troii  to  the  plain. 
But  hark  !  through  the  &st>fiashing  li^tning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  fiir  ? 
'T  is  thine,  O  Grlenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  ni^t  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair ! 
Weep,  Albin !  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 
O !  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead ; 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  CuUoden  shall  wave  — 
Culloden,  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Loehiel,   Go  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer ! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  si^t. 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright ! 

Seer.  Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Loehiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ! 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  ezultingly  fi)rth 
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From  his  borne  in  the  dark-ioUing  doads  of  the  North  ? 
Lo !  the  death-shot  of  feeoien  oat-speediiig,  he  rode 
CompanioDleaB,  beariag  destroction  abroad ; 
Bat  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoo  on  hi^ ! 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed,  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  &r  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embera,  like  stars  from  the  fiimament  cast? 
T  is  the  fire-diower  of  raiD,  all  dreadfrilly  driven 
BVom  his  eyry,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  Heaven. 
O,  crested  Loohiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  batUements'  height, 
Beaven's  fire  is  aroond  thee,  to  blast  and  to  born ; 
Betom  to  thy  dwelling  \  all  lonely  return ! 
For  the  Uaokness  of  aches  shall  mark  wh^re  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood ! 

Loekid,   False  wizard,  avaunt !   I  have  marshalled  my  dan : 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  —  thdr  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  then:  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shook ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  £»m  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albm  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ! 
When  her  bonneted  chie^ains  to  victory  crowd, 
Glanranald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  pnmd, 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array  — 

Seer.   Lochiel !  Loohiel !  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  eiffht  I  may  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  Gkxl  would  reveal. 
'T  is  the  sunset  of  Ufe  ^ves  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadbws  befi>re. 
I  tell  thee,  Oulloden's  dread  echoes  shall  rin^ 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  berk  for  thy  furtive  King. 
Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Bdiold,  where  he  files  on  his  desolate  path ! 
Now  in  darkness  and  IhIIowb  he  sweeps  from  my  ai^t ; 
Rise !  rise !  ye  vnld  tempests,  and  cover  his  flidit !  — 
T  is  finished.    Their  thimders  are  hushed  on  t£e  moors  f 
Oulloden  is  lost,  and  my  countxr  deplores. 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?    Where  ? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  bani^ed,  forlorn. 
Like  a  limb  from  his  oountrycast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 
Ah !  no ;  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  war-drum  is  mnffled,  and  bhiok  is  the  bier ; 
Hb  death-bell  is  tolling ;  0 !  meroy,  di^el 
Yon  sight,  that  it  free^  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  fiutters,  convulsed,  in  lus  quivering  limbs, 
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And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims ! 
Aocoised  be  the  &got8  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 
With  the  smoke  of  its  a^es  to  pdson  the  gale  -— 

LochieL   Down,  soothless  insolter !    I  trust  not  the  tale ! 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore 
Like  ooean-weeds  heaped  on  the  sarf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  tite  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains. 
Shall  yictor  exnh,  or  in  death  be  hud  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  fee ! 
And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  firom  the  death-bed  of  feme ! 


14.  FBHIP  yah  AETEVELDFS  defence  of  ms  rebellion.  — £renryr^/«r. 

You  speak  of  insurrections :  bear  in  mind 
Against  what  rule  my  fether  and  myself 
Have  been  insurgent ;  whom  did  we  supplant  ?  — 
There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell. 
There  were  communities,  scarce  known  by  name 
In  these  degenerate  days,  but  once  fer-fiunedf 
Where  liberty  and  justice,  hand  in  hand, 
Ordered  the  common  weal ;  where  great  men  grew 
Up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  none, 
Saving  the  wise,  just,  eloquent,  were  great. 
Whom  may  we  now  call  free  ?  whom  great  ?  whom  wise  ? 
Whom  innocent  ?  —  the  free  are  only  Uiey 
Whom  power  makes  free  to  execute  all  ills 
Their  hearts  imagine ;  they  are  only  great 
Whose  passions  nurse  them  from  their  cradles  up 
In  luxury  and  lewdness,  —  whom  to  see 
Is  to  despise,  whose  aspects  put  to  scorn 
Their  station's  eminence ;  the  wise,  they  only 
Who' wait  obscurely  till  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Shall  break  upon  the  land,  and  give  them  light 
Whereby  to  walk ;  the  innocent,  alas ! 
Poor  Innocency  lies  where  feur  roads  meet, 
A  stone  upon  her  head,  a  stake  driven  through  her,  — 
For  who  is  innocent  that  cares  to  live  ? 
The  hand  of  power  doth  press  the  very  life 
Of  Innocency  out ! 

What,  then,  remains. 
But  in  the  cause  of  nature  to  stand  forth, 
And  turn  this  frame  of  things  the  right  side  up  ? 
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For  this  the  hoar  is  oome,  the  sword  is  drawn. 
And  tell  joor  masters  vainly  they  resist. 
Nature,  iLat  slept  beneath  their  poiaonoos  drogis, 
Is  up  and  stirring,  and  from  north  and  south, 
From  east  and  west,  firom  England  and  fixnn  France, 
From  Germany,  and  Flanders,  and  Navarre, 
Shall  stand  against  them  like  a  beast  at  bay. 
The  blood  that  they  have  shed  will  hide  no  longjBr 
In  the  Uood-sloken  soil,  but  cries  to  Heaven. 
Their  cruelties  and  wrongs  against  the  poor 
Shall  quicken  into  swarms  of  venomous  snakes,     . 
And  hiss  through  all  the  earth,  till  o'er  the  earth. 
That  ceases  then  from  hissings  and  from  groans,  • 
Rises  the  song — How  are  the  mighty  fauen ! 
And  by  the  peasant's  hand  I    Low  lie  the  proud  I 
And  smitten  with  the  wei^ns  of  the  poor — 
The  blacksmith's  hammer  and  the  woodman's  aze ! 
Their  tale  is  told ;  and  for  that  they  were  rich. 
And  robbed  the  poor ;  and  for  that  they  were  strong. 
And  scourged  the  ir&k ;  and  ifor  that  tiiey  made  laws 
Which  turned  the  sweat  of  Libor's  brow  to  blood,  — 
For  these  their  sins  the  nations  cast  them  out  i 

These  things  come  to  pass 
From  small  b^nmngs,  because  God  is  just. 


15.  DUTT  TO  0NE«  COVKTBY.— Hannah  More.    JBom,  1744}  diei,  183^ 

Our  country  is  a  whole,  my  PuUius, 
Of  which  we  all  are  parts ;  nor  should  a  citizen 
Begard  his  interests  as  distinct  from  hers ; 
No  hopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul. 
But  what  affect  her  honor  or  her  shame. 
E'en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her» 
'T  is  not  his  blood  he  loses,  't  is  his  country's ; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he 's  bound  for  birth  and  education ; 
Her  laws  secure  him  from  domestic  feuds. 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  Hm. 
She  lends  him  honors,  dignity,  and  rank. 
His  wrongs  revenges,  and  his  merit  pays ; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother. 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  and  would  make  his  state 
As  blessed  as  nature  and  the  gods  deigned  it. 
Such  gifts,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pam. 
And  let  the  unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
His  portion  of  the  public  burthen,  lose 
The  advantages  it  yields ;  —  let  him  retire 
From  the  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life, 
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And  ftmn  the  saored  kws  whibh  goaid  those  Ueesiogs, 

Benouiioe  the  dyilized  abodes  of  man, 

With  kindred  brntee  one  oommon  shelter  seek 

In  horrid  wilds,  and  dens,  and  dreary  oaves, 

And  with  their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 

Or,  if  the  shaggy  hunters  miss  their  prey, 

From  soatteredaooms  pick  a  scanty  meal ;  — 

Far  from  the  sweet  civilities  of  life. 

There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  fireedom, 

While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  us. 

Guard  them,  and  live  or  die,  as  they  decree. 


16.  ST.  FIEBBE  TO  FKRRARIX).  ^  James  Sheridan  KnowUt, 

flt  flerre,  hftylng  posaened  himself  ot  Fenardo^  dagger,  compete  him  to  sign  a  oonlleisioa. 
ftom  hia  own  lips,  of  his  Tillauy. 

Know  you  me,  Duke  ?    Enow  you  the  peasant  boy. 
Whom,  fineen  years  ago,  in  evil  hour, 
You  chanced  to  cross  upon  his  native  hills, — 
In  whose  quick  eye  you  saw  the  subtle  spirit, 
Whidi  suited  you,  and  tempted  it?    He  took 
Tour  hint,  and  followed  you  to  Mantua 
Without  his  father's  knowledge,  —  his  old  father. 
Who,  thinking  that  he  had  a  prop  in  him 
Man  could  not  rob  him  of,  and  Heaven  would  spare, 
Blessed  him  one  night,  ere  he  lay  down  to  sleep, 
And,  waking  in  the  morning,  found  him  gone ! 

[Ferrardo  tries  to  rise. 
Moye  not,^or  I  shall  move !    You  know  me. 
O,  yes !  you  trained  me  like  a  cavalier,  — 
You  did,  indeed !    You  gave  me  masters,  Duke, 
And  their  instructions  quickly  I  took  up. 
As  they  did  lay  them  down !     I  got  the  start 
Of  my  ootemporaries  !  —  not  a  youth 
Of  whom  could  read,  write,  sp^,  command  a  weapon, 
Or  rule  a  horse,  with  me !     You  gave  me  all,  — 
All  the  equipments  of  a  man  of  honor,  — 
But  you  (&d  find  a  use  for  me,  and  made 
A  slave,  a  profligate,  a  pander,  of  me !         [Ferrardo  rising, 
I  charge  you  keep  your  seat !  — 
Ten  thousand  ducats  ? 

What,  Duke !     Is  such  your  offer  ?    Give  me,  Duke, 
The  eyes  that  looked  upon  my  father's  &ce, 
The  hands  that  helped  my  father  to  his  wi^, 
The  feet  that  flew  to  do  my  other's  will. 
The  heart  that  bounded  at  my  Other's  voice,  *— 
And  say  that  Mantua  were  built  of  ducats. 
And  I  could  be  its  Duke  at  cost  of  these,  « 
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I  would  not  give  them  fi>r  it !    Mark  me,  Bake ! 

I  saw  a  new-made  grave  in  Maatoa, 

And  on  the  head-etone  read  my  &tli^s  name !  — 

To  seek  me,  doubtless,  hither  he  had  oome,  — 

To  seek  the  ohild  that  had  deserted  him/ — 

And  died  here,  ere  he  fomid  me. 

Heaven  can  tell  how  &r  he  wandered  else ! 

Upon  that  grave  I  knelt  an  altered  man, 

And,  rising  thence,  I  fled  from  Mantua; — nor  had  retained, 

But  tyrant  hunger  drove  me  badk  again 

To  thee — to  thee !  —  my  body  to  rdieve. 

At  cost  of  my  dear  soul !     I  have  done  thy  work,  — 

Bo  mine !  aiul  sign  me  that  confession  straight. 

I  'm  in  thy  power,  and  I  '11  have  thee  in  mine  ! 

There  is  the  dial,  and  the  sun  shines  on  it,  — 

The  shadow  on  the  very  point  of  twelve,  — 

My  case  is  desperate !     Your  signature 

Of  vital  moment  is  unto  my  peace ! 

My  eye  is  on  the  dial !     Pass  the  shadow 

The  point  of  noon,  the  breadth  of  but  a  hair, 

As  can  my  eye  discern  —  and,  that  unsigned, 

The  steel  is  m  thy  heart !  —  I  speak  no  more ! 


17.  WILLIAM  TELL  ON  SWrrZKRTiANP — Jd^UUio»  from  J,  S,  KnmUf- 

Oncb  Switzerland  was  fi?ee !  With  what  a  pride 
I  used  to  walk  these  hills, — look  up  to  Heaven, 
And  UesB  Ood  that  it  was  so !    It  was  free 
From  end  to  end,  trota  diff  to  lake  'twas  firee ! 
Free  as  our  torrents  are,  that  leap  our  rodcs. 
And  plough  our  valleys,  without  asking  leave ; 
Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  ra  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun ! 
How  happy  was  I  in  it,  then !    I  loved 
Its  very  storms.     Ay,  often  have  I  sat 
In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o'er  the  lake, 
The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gorge 
The  wind  came-  roaring, — I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  finom  his  cloud,  and  soniled 
To  see  him  shake  his  li^tnings  o'er  my  head, 
And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own. 

Tou  know  the  jutting  diff,  round  which  a  tracts 
Up  hither  winds,  whose  base  is  but  the  brow 
To  such  another  one,  with  scanty  room 
For  two  a-breast  to  pass  ?     O'ertaken  there 
By  the  mountain  blast,  I  've  laid  me  flat  along, 
And  while  gust  followed  gust  more  fhrioualy, 
AsHf  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink, 
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And  I  h&YB  ihooght  of  o<iher  lands,  whose  stormfl 

Are  Bommer  flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 

Haye  wished  me  there; — the  thought  that  mine  was  free 

Has  checked  that  wish,  and  I  hare  rused  mj  head, 

And  cried  in  thiaidom  to  that  furious  wind, 

Blow  on!    This  is  the  land  of  liberty! 


18.  WILLIAM  TELL  AMONG  TEB  MOUTTTAINB.  ~^.  5.  Knowl€$, 

Yb  cra^  and  peaks,  I  'm  with  you  once  again ! 
I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld. 
To  show  ihey  still  are  free.     Methinks  I  hear 
A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me, 
And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 
Again !  —  O  sacred  forms,  how  proud  you  look ! 
How  high  you  lift  your  heads  into  the  sky ! 
How  huge  you  are !  how  mighty,  and  how  free ! 
Te  are  &e  things  that  tower,  that  shine,  —  whose  smile 
Makes  glad,  whose  frown  is  terrible,  whose  forms, 
Bobed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 
Of  awe  divine.     Ye  guards  of  liberty, 
I  'm  with  you  once  again !  —  I  call  to  you 
With  dl  my  voice!  —  I  hold  my  hands  to  you, 
To  show  they  still  are  free.    I  rush  to  you 
As  though  I  could  embrace  you ! 

Scaling  yonder  peak, 

I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow 

O'er  the  abyss :  —  his  broad-expanded  wing? 

Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air, 

As  if  he  floated  there  without  their  aid, 

By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will. 

That  buoyed  him  proudly  up.     InstinctiTely 

I  bent  my  bow ;  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 

His  airy  circle,  as  in  the  delight 

Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath 

And  round  about;  absorbed, he  heeded  not 

The  death  that  threatened  him.  I  could  not  shoot !  — 

'T  was  liberty !  —  I  turned  my  bow  aside, 

And  let  him  soar  away  ! 


10.  THB  fRACnOUS  'UAS.  — Original  Trcaulation /hnn  Bnu9§. 

Momieur  Oriehard,  Blockhead !  Would  you  keep  me  knocking 
two  hours  at  the  door  ? 

LoHve.  I  was  at  work.  Sir,  in  the  garden.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  knocker,  I  ran  to  answer  it  with  such  haste,  as  to  &11  down  on 
the  way. 

M,  On.  A  great  pity  it  was  you  did  n't  break  your  neck,  booby  ? 
Why  did  n't  you  leave  the  door  open  ? 
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LoL  Why,  Sir,  jaa  sodded  me,  yesterday,  beoause  I  did  so.  Wbea 
it  18  open,  you  Btoim  about  it*  When  it  is  shut,  you  storm  about  it  just 
the  same.    I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do. 

M.Gri.    What  to  do,  sirrah  ?    What  to  do,  did  you  say  ? 

Lol.  O,  oome  now,  master,  how  would  you  have  it  ?  Bo  you  wish 
me  to  leave  the  door  open  ? 

M.  Gri.    No. 

ZoL    Do  you  wish  me  to  keep,  it  shut  ? 

M.  On.    No! 

Lol,    But,  Sir,  it  must  be  either  open  or  — 

M.  Gri,  What,  rascal,  what!  Do  you  presume  to  aigue  the 
point? 

Lol.    But  does  n't  it  hold  to  reason  — 

M.  Gri.    Silence! 

Lol.  I  say,  Sir,  that  a  door  must  be  either  open  or  shut  Now, 
how  will  you  have  it  ? 

M.  Gri.  I  have  told  you,  a  thousand  times,  yon  scoundrel, — I 
have  told  you,  I  wished  it  —  wished  it — but  confound  your  impu- 
dence. Sir !  ]b  it  for  you  to  ask  questions  ?  Let  me  only  lay  hands 
on  you,  I  '11  show  you  how  I  wiui  it !  Have  you  swept  the  stair- 
case? 

L6L    Yes,  Sir,  firom  top  to  bottom. 

M.  Gri,    And  the  yard? 

LoL  If  you  find  a  bit  of  dirt  there  big  as  a  filbert,  1 11  fi)r^t  my 
wa^. 

M.  Gri.    You  have  n't  watered  the  mule  ? 

Lol.    Ask  the  neighbors,  who  saw  me  pass,  if  I  have  n't. 

M.  Gri.    Have  you  given  him  his  oats  ? 

Lol.    Yes,  Sir.    Ask  William  if  I  have  n't.    He  saw  me  do  it- 

M.  Gri,  But  you  have  n't  taken  those  bottles  of  Peruvian  bark 
where  I  ordered  you  ? 

Lol.  Pardon  me.  Sir ;  I  took  them,  and  brought  back  the  empty 
bottles. 

M.  Gri.  And  my  letters?  Did  you  take  them  to  the  Post 
Office?    Hah? 

Lol.    Did  n't  I,  though  ?    I  took  good  care  to  do  that ! 

M.  Gri.  You  villain,  you !  A  hundred  times  I  have  forbidden 
you  to  scrape  your  inferml  violin.  Now,  I  heard  you,  this  morn- 
ing— 

Lol.  This  morning  ?  Don't  you  remember  you  smashed  it  all  to 
pieces,  fiir  me,  yester^ty  ? 

M.  Gri.  Humph !  I  'U  lay  a  wager  that  those  two  oords  of 
wood  — 

Lol.  The  wood  is  all  sawed,  split,  and  housed.  Sir ;  and  mnce  put- 
ting it  in,  I  have  helped  William  get  a  load  of  hay  into  the  bam,  I 
have  watered  all  the  trees  in  the  garden,  dug  over  three  of  the  beds, 
and  was  digging  another  when  you  knocked. 
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Jf.  Gr%.  0, 1  must  get  rid  of  this  feUow !  Was  there  ever  sobh 
a  proyokiiig  scamp  ?  He  will  kill  me  with  yezation.  Away  with 
yooy  Sir !    Out  <:£  my  sight ! 


90l  BALTHAZAR  AND  THB  QUACK.— JbAn  Tobin.    Bom^mOi  itf«tf,180i. 

Balthazar,  And  now,  thou  sketch  and  outline  of  a  man ! 
Thou  thing,  that  hast  no  shadow  in  the  son ! 
Thoa  eel  in  a  oonsomption,  eldest  bom 
Of  Death  on  Famine !  thoi\  anatomy 
Of  a  starved  pOchard !  — 

Quack,  I  do  confess  my  leanness.    I  am  spare^ 
And  therefore  9pare  me !    Man,  you  know,  must  live ! 

BaU,  Yes ;  he  must  die,  too. 

Quack,  For  my  patients'  sake  ! 

BaU.  I  'U  send  you  to  the  major  part  of  them. 
The  window,  Sir,  is  open ;  —  come,  prepare. 

Qu€u:k,  Pray,  consider,  Sir, 
I  may  hurt  some  one  in  the  street. 

BdU,  Why,  then, 
I  '11  rattle  thee  to  pieces  in  a  dice-boz. 
Or  grind  thee  in  a  coffee-mill  to  powder : 
For  thou  must  sup  with  Pluto ;  —  so,  make  ready ! 
Whilst  I,  with  this  ^ood  smallnsword  for  a  lancet, 
Let  thy  starved  spirit  out,  —  ht  blood  thou  hast  none,  — 
And  nail  thee  to  the  wall,  where  thou  shalt  look 
Like  a  dried  beetle  with  a  pin  stuck  through  him. 

Quack,  Consider  my  poor  wife ! 

BaU,  Thy  wife! 

Quack,  My  wife.  Sir. 

BaU,  Hast  thou  dared  to  think  of  matrimony,  too? 
No  conscience,  and  take  a  wife! 

Quack,  I  have  a  wife,  and  three  Kngelic  babes, 
Who,  by  those  looks,  are  well-nigh  &therless ! 

BaU,  Wellf  well,  your  wife  and  children  shall  plead  foryOQ. 
Gome,  come,  the  pills !  where  are  the  pills?  produce  them. 

Quack,  Here  is  the  box. 

BaU,  Were  it  Pandora's,  and  each  single  pill 
Had  ten  diseases  m  it,  you  should  take  them. 

Quack,  What,  all  ? 

BaU,  Ay,  all ;  and  quickly,  too; — come,  Sir,  beg^! 
That 's  well ;  —  another. 

Quack,  One 's  a  dose !     ^ 

BaU,  Proceed,  Sir. 

Quack,  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
I  do  beseech  you  let  me  have  some  drink. 
Some  cooling  liquid.  Sir,  to  wash  them  down  ^ 
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BaU.  0,  yes — prodaoe  tibe  vial ! 

Quack.  Mercy  on  me ! 

BaU,  Gome,  Sir,  your  new  inyented  patent  draught: 
You  'ye  tried  it  on  a  dog ;  so  there 's  no  danger. 

Quack.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  think  of  me ! 

BaU,  Nay,  no  demur ! 

Quack.  May  I  entreat  to  make  my  will  first  ? 

Bolt.  No ;  you  have  naught  but  physic  to  bequeath ; 
And  that  no  one  will  take,  though  you  should  leave  it. 

Quack.  Just  to  step  home,  and  see  my  wife  and  diildien  ? 

BaU.  No,  Sir. 

Quack.  Let  me  go  home  and  set  my  shop  to  rights. 
And,  like  immortal  Caesar,  die  with  decency ! 

BaU.  Away,  and  thank  thy  lucky  star  I  have  not 
Brayed  thee  in  thine  own  mortar,  or  exposed  thee 
For  a  large  specimen  of  the  lizard  genus. 

Quack.  Would  I  were  one !  for  they  can  feed  on  air. 

BaU.  Home,  Sir,  and  be  more  honest !      [Exit] 

Quack.  If  I  am  not, 
I  '11  be  more  wise,  at  least !    [JExit.] 


31.  BBrrnS  and  rrrXJ^—iratkaniel  Lee. 

There  are  some  noble  tottcbes  In  the  fbnoidng  dUlogue,  from  Lee'k  bttgedy  of  "Lociflfl 
Jnniiu  BnitOB,"  altfaongh  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  mingled  the  eztraragance  of  a  mBdmaa 
with  the  inspintiooa  of  geniuB.  Lee  was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1651,  and  died  m 
1092.    He  WM  for  some  time  confined  fai  a  mad-houae,  being  for  nearly  (bar  yean  a  raTing 

10. 

Brutus.  Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  ? 
I  would  attend  a  while  this  mighty  motion. 
Wait  tall  the  tempest  were  quite  overblown, 
That  I  mi^ht  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature. 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtaes  brooding  on  thee : 
So  hushed  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Looked  down  and  listened  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloyed, 
My  son,  my  Titus !  is  all  well  again? 

TUus.  So  well,  that  saying  how  must  make  it  nothmg : 
So  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  m<»nent, 
For  so  my  heart,  with  powerful  throbs,  persuades  me : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation ; 
That  were,  my  Lord,  to  thank  you  home  —  to  die ! 
And  that,  for  Titus,  too,  would  be  moBt  happy. 

Brutus.  How 's  that,  my  son  ?  would  deatii  for  thee  bebapPJ  • 

Titus.  Most  certain,  Sir;  for  m  my  grave  I  'aoape 
All  those  afironts  which  I,  in  life,  must  look  for ; 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  the  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Bome,  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  fus  mine, 
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Eftoh  nngle  sooni  would  be  fir  worse  than  dying. 
Besides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  mj  own  oonseienoey 
Which  will  finraver  rack  me  with  remembrance, 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night, 
Casting  my  blotted  honor  in  the  way. 
Where'er  my  melandioly  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

Bmtttt.  But,  is  not  death  a  Tery  dreadM  thing? 

Titus.  Not  to  a  mind  resolved.    No,  Sir ;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  boro. 
Groans  and  conyulsioos,  and  discolored  fioes, 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  crapes,  and  obsequies. 
Make  it  a  dreacUul  thing;  the  pomp  of  death 
Is  fir  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  Sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  Heaven  to  witness, 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy  to  honor  Brutus. 

BnUus.  Thou  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race ! 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom, 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible;  — 
Blood,  the  heart-Uood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ! 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son ! 
I  swear,  the  gods  have  doomed  thee  to  the  grave. 
The  violated  genius  of  thy  country 
Bares  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee. 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance. 
Shall  never  see  thee  more! 

Titui.  Alas!  my  L(»d, 

Why  art  thou  moved  thus?    Why  am  I  worth  tliy  sorrow? 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  me  ? 
Why  all  these  trappings  Ibr  a  traitor's  hearae  ? 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Brutui.  *They  will,  myintos; 

Nor  Heaven  nor  earth  can  have  it  othOTrise. 
Nay,  Titus,  mark !  the  deeper  that  I  search, 
My  haraased  soul  returns  the  more  confirmed. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  Jove 
Moving  the  dreadM  wheels  of  this  afiBiir,  — 
Like  a  machine,  they  whirl  thee  to  thy  fite. 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  preordunod  it, 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  People, 
And  settle  the  loose  libertv  <^  Bome. 
'T  is  fiized ;  0,  therefore,  let  not  fincy  dupe  thee ! 
So  fixed  thy  death,  that 't  is  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

Titus.  The  axe!   0,  Heaven !  must  I,  then,  fill  so  basdy  ? 
What!  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman? 
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Brutus.  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thoa  giVst  me  DoAing. 
Yes,  Titos,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  the  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate ;  cement  Rome's  flaws, 
And  heal  her  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood. 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribonal, 
And  sit  upon  my  son  —  on  thee,  my  l^tns : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death, 
The  lictor's  lashes,  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then,  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee, 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe. 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear 
(If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose), 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

IHtus.  Scourged  like  a  bondman!    Ha!  a  beaten  slave! 
But  I  deserve  it  all ;  yet,  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  suffering  quite  unmans  me. 
O,  Sir !  0,  Brutus !  must  I  call  you  father, 
*Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness? 
No  sign  of  mercy  ?    What !  not  bate  me  that  ? 
Can  you  resolve  on  all  the  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigor  ?    To  behold  me,  too ; 
To  sit,  unmoved,  and  see  me  whipped  to  death ! 
Is  this  a  &ther'? 

Ah,  Sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  diss^nbled  ? 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me  ? 

BnOus,  Think  that  I  love  thee,  by  my  present  pesnoD, 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here ; 
These  sighs,  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life ; 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  ^m  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death.     0,  do  not  call  it  shameM 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 
I  own  thy  suffering  ought  to  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground, 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  &tes 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  kill  his  child ! 

Tittu,  0,  rise,  thou  violated  majesty ! 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threatened  vengeance. 
Gome  forth,  ye  executioners  of  justice ! 
Nay,  all  ye  Uctors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen, 
Gome,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed !     Whip  me,  like  fories ! 
And,  when  you  've  scourged  me  till  I  foam  and  fiill, 
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For  want  of  spirits,  grovelling  in  the  dost, 
Then,  take  my  head,  and  give  it  to  his  justice :  — 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greecUly  resign  it ! 

♦ 

OATO^  8OLIL0QUT  ON  TMMOJLTALErY.^Jdditon.    Bomy  10Y3 }  A'tftf,  ITlOi. 

It  mnst  be  so.  —  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well! 
Else  whence  this  pleaong  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  fidling  into  naught  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  kSl  startles  at  destrucdon  ? 
T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
T  is  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  —  thou  pleaang,  dread&l  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  Hes  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Hero  will  I  hold.    If  thero*s  a  Power  above  us,  — 
And  that  thero  is*,  all  Naturo  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  —  He  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  must  he  happy. 
'    But  when  ?  or  whero  ?    This  world  was  made  for  Ceesar. 
I  'm  weary  of  conjectures,  —  this  must  end  'em. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed.     My  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote,  aro  both  beforo  me. 
Thb  *  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end ; 
But  this  t  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  securo  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fiide  away,  the  sun  himself 
Orow  dim  with  age,  and  Naturo  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 


33.    QUASREL  07  BRUTUS  AND  CASBnJS.—Skaktpeare. 

Cassius.  That  you  have  wron^sd  me,  doth  appear  in  this: 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  hero  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wheroin  my  letters  (praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  wero  slighted  off. 

Brutus.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cos,  At  such  a  tune  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment. 
•  The  dagger.  f  Pl«to*8  Treatiw. 
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Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Caasius,  yoa  jouraelf 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itohii^  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold, 
To  rndeservers. 

Cos.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 
Yon  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last ! 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cos.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Bemember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  yiUain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?  —  What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  —  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  &igei^  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  ^e  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  graspM  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Koman ! 

Cos.  Brutus,  bay  not  me ! 
1 11  not  endure  it.    You  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Go  to !  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cos.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not ! 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more :  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Haye  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  ^irther! 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cos.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  giye  way  and  room  to  your  rash  chder  ? 
Shall  I  he  frighted  when  a  madbooan  stares  ? 

Cos.  Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this?  ay,more!   Fret  till  your  proud  h^artbieak! 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
Aim!  make  your  bondmen  tremble !   Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ? 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  fortJi, 
I  *11  use  you  for  my  mirth,— yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish ! 

Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
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Bru.  You  say  yoa  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  bo  ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos,  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me,  Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru,  If  you  did,  I  care  not ! 

Cos,  When  Caosar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me 

Bru,  Peace,  peace :  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him ! 

Cos,  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cos,  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru,  For  your  life,  you  durst  not ! 

Cos,  Do  not jpresmne  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  i  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru,  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  vou 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
Aiid  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  iXBOk 
By  any  indirection !     I  did  send 
To  yon  for  gold  to  pay  my  l^ons, 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  like  Oassias  ? 
Should  I  have  answered  Cains  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cos,  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not :  — he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart. 
A  friend  ^uld  bear  his  friend's  infomities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cos,  You  love  me  not. 

Bru,  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos,  A  fiiendly  eye  could  never  see  such  fonlts. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos,  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come ! 
Bevenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
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For  Casaos  is  aweaiy  of  the  world : 

Hated  b J  one  he  loves ;  bnved  bj  his  brother ; 

Checked  like  a  bondmaa ;  all  his  fiodts  observed. 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  eonned  by  lote, 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.     0, 1  oonld  weep 

My  spirit  firom  mine  eyes !  —  There  is  my  dagger. 

And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within  a  heijrt 

Dearer  than  Plutos*.  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 

If  that  thoa  be'st  a  Boman,  take  it  forth; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 

Strike  as  thoo  didst  at  Caosar ;  fbr  I  know, 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thoa  lovedst  him  better 

Than  ever  thou  lovedrt  Gassius ! 

Bru,  Sheathe  yoor  da^er : 
Be  angry  when  yon  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  wiU,  dishonor  diall  be  humor. 
0  CSassius,  you  are  yok^  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire : 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Oasaius  uved 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Bmtos, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vezeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered,  too. 

Cos,  Do  you  confess  so  much?    Give  me  your  hand. 

Bnc  And  my  heart,  too. 

Cos.  0  Brutus!  — 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

C(u.  Have  you  not  love  enongh  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  raeh  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetftd  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassias ;  and  firom  henceforth. 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  jou  so. 


2L    BHaBEIS  OT  DKUNKENNESS.— SAoJbrpcarc. 

Ligo.  What !  be  you  hurt,  Lieutenant  ? 

Cassio.  Past  all  sargety  I 

logo.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Cassio.  Beputation !  reputation !  reputation !  0, 1  have  lost  my 
reputation!  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself;  and  what 
remains  is  bestial.     My  reputation^  lago,  my  reputation ! 

Ligo.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received  some 
bodily  wound  :  there  is  more  offence  in  that  than  in  reputation.  Repa- 
tation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and 
lost  without  deserving.  What,  man !  There  are  ways  to  recover  the 
General  again.    Sue  to  him,  and  he  is  yours. 
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Cassia.  I  will  radier  sne  to  be  despised  than  to  deceive  so  good  a 
commander  with  so  light,  so  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer. 
Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble?  swagger?  swear?  and 
discourse  ftistian  with  one's  own  shadow? — O,  thou  invisible  i^irit 
of  wine !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  bj,  let  us  call  thee  — 
Devil. 

lago.  What  was  he  that  yon  followed  with  jour  sword  ?  what  had 
he  done  to  you  ? 

Cassio.  I  know  not 

Idgo.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cassio,  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly;  a 
quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  0,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy 
in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts ! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how  came  yon  thus 
recovered? 

Cassio,  It  has  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the 
devil  Wrath :  one  imperfection  shows  me  another,  to  make  me  fiankly 
despise  myself. 

lago.  Come :  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As  the  time,  the  place, 
and  tihe  condition  of  tliis  country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had 
not  befidlen ;  but  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it,  for  your  own  good. 

Cassio.  1  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  shall  tell  me  I  am  a 
drunkard !  Had  I  as  many  mouths  aa  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop 
them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently 
a  beast !  0,  strange !  —  Every  inordinato  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the 
ingredient  is  a  devfl. 

Idgo,  Come,  come !  good  wine  is  a  good  fiuniliar  creature,  if  it  be 
well  used ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it ;  —  and,  good  lieutenant,  I 
think  you  think  I  love  you  ? 

Cassio,  I  have  well  approved  it,  Sir :  —  I  drunk  ! 

Lsgo,  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  some  time,  man !  I  '11 
tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our  General's  wifB  is  now  the  General ; 
confess  yourself  freely  to  her :  importune  her ;  she  11  help  to  put 
you  in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  Idnd,  so  apt,  so  blessed 
a  disposition,  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more 
than  she  is  requested.  This  bn^en  joint  between  you  and  her  hus- 
band entreat  her  to  splinter;  and,  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  / 
worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  ' 
was  before. 

Cassio,  You  advise  me  well. 

logo,  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and  honest  kindness. 

Cassio,  I  think  it  freely;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  I  will 
beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemoua  to  undertake  for  me. 

logo.  You  are  in  the  right  Good-night,  lieutenant  I  most  to 
wateh. 

Cassio.  Good-night,  honest  lago.  * 
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25.    SPEECH  07  CASSinS,  IN8II0ATINQ    BEUTU8  TO    JOIN  THE    OONSFISACT 
AGAINST  CSAA^  —  Shalapeare. 

Well,  honor  is  the  subjeot  of  mj  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you,  and  other  men. 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
;I  ha4  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  firee  as  Cassar ;  so  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he ; 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
CsBsar  said  to  me,  <'  Bar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now. 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  fellow ;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roared ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside, 
'^And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controyersy. 
But,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Caasar  cried,  jffdp  me,  OasstuSf  or  I  sink/ 
I,  as  JSneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did,  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  IHber, 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god;  and  Casshis  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body. 
If  Caosar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake :  't  is  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  woildi 
Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Bomaos 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried.  Give  me  same  drink,  TitimuSy 
As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaxe  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  0et  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone ! 
Hie  fiudt,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
/But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus  and  Caesar ;  what  should  be  in  Siat  Cseaar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  Mr  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
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Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heayy ;  oonjore  with  them, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caosar. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 

That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?    Age,  thou  art  shamed ; 

Home,  thou  hast  lost  the  hreed  of  noble  bloods !' 

When  went  there  bj  an  age,  mnce  the  great  flood. 

But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 

When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 

That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 

0  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 

There  was  a  Brutus,  once,  that  would  have  brooked 

The  infernal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Bome, 

As  easily  as  a  king ! 


CARDINAL  WOUET,  ON  BEINa  CAST  OFT  BT  KINO  HENRT  YUL—Id. 

Nat,  then,  farewell, 
I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ; 
And,  from  that  fall  meric^an  of  my  dory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  &U 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 
So  fiirewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow,  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,  when  he  thinks,  —  good,  easy  man,  —  Alii  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  fiills,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  bevond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hat«  ye ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  hjs  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have. 
And  when  he  falls,  he  &lls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again ! 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
Li  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
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Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  pky  the  ^ 
Let  *8  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  &r  hear  me,  CiomweD ; 
And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mentioQ 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  —  say,  then,  I  taught  ibee, — 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  ^ory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  sfaoalfi  of  honor. 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it.  — 
Mark  but  my  £lU,  and  that  winch  ruined  me ! 
>Oromweil,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ! 
/  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels :  how  can  man,  then, 
/    The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  ? 
^  Love  thyself  laBt ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee, — 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty ; 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's :  tjira,  if  thou  M'st,  O  Ciomwdl, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr !     Serve  the  King; 

And, Prithee,  lead  me  m : 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 

To  the  last  penny;  ^is  the  King's;  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  cidl  mine  own.    O,  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  King,  He  would  not,  in  mine  age. 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  ! 


2T.  HAMLETS  IMSTRUCnON  TO  THE  FLATSBa— Mdbpwe. 

Sfeak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  yoo,  trip- 
pin^y  on  the  tongue ;  but,  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  plajers 
do,  I  had  as  lief  Qie  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor,  do  not  saw  the 
air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus :  but  use  all  gently ;  fer,  in  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion, 
you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness. 
0  !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow, 
tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  —  to  very  rags,  —  to  split  uie  ears  of  the 
OBOONDLiNQs;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise.  I  would  have  such  a  fdlow 
whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it  out-Herods  Herod.  Pray  you 
avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither,  but  lot  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor; 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  ^[wcial 
observanoe,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature ;  for  any- 
thing so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  plajing,  — whose  end,  both  at 
the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to 
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Natare ;  to  show  yirtae  her  own  feature ;  scc^n,  her  own  image ;  and 
the  very  age  and  bodj  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this 
overdone,  or  come  tardj  off,  though  it  make  the  nnskiUhl  laugh,  can 
not  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  ceusure  of  which  one  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  0  !  there  be 
players  that  I  have  seen  play,  —  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly,  —  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  accent  of 
Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted 
and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  j<mmeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  men  weU^  they  imitated  humanity  so  abom- 
inably I  

«.   HAMLET'S  S0LCU>QUT  ON  DEATH.  ^Shakgpeart, 

To  be— or  not  to  be —  that  is  the  questiiHi ! 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,  — 
Or,  to  \2l%  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them.  —  To  die,  —  to  sleep ;  — 
No  more ;  —  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ;  —  't  is  a  oonsummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished !    To  die ;  — to  sleep;  — 
To  sleep  ?  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there 's  the  rub ; 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause  1    There  's  the  req)ect 
That  makes  csJamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  panas  of  despised  bve,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin? 

Who  would  fiirdels  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  —  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
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20.  NOT  ASHAMED  Of  HIB  <yCCUPATI0V.-~-(>rigiHMadc9ftation  from  Morton. 

Jasper,  Now,  there  '0  a  nioe  looking  young  man  for  a  wedding 
party! 

Stephen,  Ah,  dad !     How  are  you,  dad  ? 

Jos.  Not  dressed  yet  ?    What  are  you  thinking  of,  yon  idle  dog  ? 

Ste,  Idle !     Excuse  me,  dad ;  I  was  at  work  t^ore  daylight. 

Jos,  Work !  daylight !  what  have  you  to  do  with  daylight,  such 
a  day  as  this  ?  Don't  you  know  that  Lady  Leatherforidge,  and  her 
nieoe,  I^y  Valeria,  will  be  here  presently  ?  Go  to  that  glass,  Sir ! 
gaze  upon  that  coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers,  mcluding  boots,  and  then 
teU  me,  is  that  figure  Stephen  Plum,  or  a  common  cotton-spinner,  out 
of  the  hundreds  in  his  employ  ? 

Ste.  Well,  and  what 's  Stephen  Plum,  after  all 's  said  and  done, 
but  a  common  spimier,  too  ?  A  common  spinner  growed  rich,  like  his 
father  before  him?  Wasn't  his  &ther,—  bless  the  old  face  of  him ! — 
was  n't  he  a  conmion  spinner,  too  ?  No,  he  was  n't ;  Jasper  Plum 
was  no  common  spinner ;  he  was  one  in  a  thousand,  he  was !  Did  n'l 
he  use  to  make  the  bobbins  fly ;  and  did  n^t  he  card  and  comb  till  his 
&ce  was  as  shiny  red  as  a  bran  new  penny  bit  ?  Ah !  dad,  yon  was 
something  like  a  man,  then,  you  was ! 

Jos,  Well,  I  belieye  I  was  rather  a  good  band.  But  those  median- 
ical  times  are  gone ;  we  are  now  gentlemen ! 

Ste,  Speak  for  yourself,  dad ;  /  'm  no  gentleman.  I  was,  and 
am,  and  diways  shidl  be,  a  cotton-spinner.  Now,  don't  be  unreasonable, 
dad !  have  n't  you  made  brother  Freddy  a  gentleman  ?  Surely,  one 
gentleman  in  a  family 's  quite  enough. 

Jos.  Yes,  Frederick  William  's  -a  pretty  fellow,  —  a  very  pretty 
fellow. 

Ste.  Freddy  's  been  wound  on  a  different  bobbin  to  me.  Freddy 's 
been  to  Oxford  College,  and  lamt  no  end  of  laming ;  and  Freddy 's 
been  to  London,  and  seen  no  end  of  London  life. 

Jos.  And,  if  you  had  n't  preferred  living  like  a  bear,  you  mi^t 
have  accompanied  him,  and  seen  how  all  the  mothers,  who  had  daugh- 
ters to  marry,  tried  to  get  him  to  marry  their  daughters.  Even  the 
bead  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Leatherbridge  graciously  condescended 
to  accept  his  proposals  for  her  niece.  Lady  Valeria  Westendleigh.  The 
whole  ai&ir  was  moved,  debated  and  carried,  in  a  week ;  only  it  was 
arranged  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  here  at  Bristol  during 
the  family's  visit  to  Clifton,  to  avoid  what  we  call  idat  /  idaty  Sir! 
[dignified,] 

Ste.  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  Freddy ;  Freddy  's  a  handsome 
chap,  and  a  thorough  good  fellow ;  and  Jasper  Plum  is  the  warmest 
man  in  our  ports,  and  can  put  one  hundred  thousand  yellow-boys 
into  Freddy's  breeches-pocket. 

Jos,  Tellow-boys !  breeches-pocket !  Stephen  Plum,  I  hope  you 
don't  mean  to  discharge  such  fearful  expressions  in  the  hearing  of 
Lady  Leatherbridge ! 
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Ste.  Bless  yon,  no;  before  Uiem  female  nobs,  my  grammar  'U  be 
as  right  as  a  trivet. 

Jos.  Female  nobs !  right  as  a  triyet !  Stephen,  Stephen,  the  sad 
truth  is,  yon  've  got  no  eleyation  of  soul !  You  '11  live  and  die  in 
cotton! 

Ste,  I  hope  so ;  I  mean  to  stick  to  cotton  as  long  as  cotton  sticks 
to  me. 

Jos,  [taking  cotton  off  his  coat].  Cotton  sticks  to  yon  too  much, 
Stephen  Plum  — 

Ste,  I  wish  yon  'd  stick  to  cotton,  dad,  and  get  rid  of  all  these 
fine,  new,  silk-andnsatin  notions  of  yours !  The  idea  of  your  idling 
away  your  time,  studying  parlez  you  Fransy !  and  then  getting  that 
whaolang  looking-glass,  where  I  seed  you  making  great  ugly  faces  at 
yourself!  Don't  say  you  did  n't,  'cause  Toby  and  I  catch^  you  at  it, 
t'  other  morning.    How  we  did  laugh,  surely !     Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Jot,  What  you  are  pleased  to  c^  great  ugly  &ces,  Sir,  were  pos- 
tures and  smiles  to  receive  my  guests,  —  and  look  at  the  result! 
Behold  the  transmogrified  Jasper  Plum !  Passed  into  the  state  of 
butterfly,  out  of  the  state  of  grub ! 

Ste,  A  butterfly,  you  ?  I  say,  dad,  don't  you  feel  a  little  stiffish 
about  the  wings  ?  Ho,  ho !  butterfly  and  grub !  [Suddenly  serious,] 
Look  you,  dad ;  winter  and  summer,  in  work  and  out  of  work,  I  can 
manage  to  keep  five  hundred  cotton  spinners,  —  &milies  and  all,  a 
matter  of  two  thousand  poor  creatures,  —  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  among  'em,  has  helped  to  make  us  rich.  For  my  part,  I  can't 
lift  a  bit  to  my  mouth,  but  I  ask  myself  if  any  of  theirs  be  empty. 
No,  no !  I  must  live  and  die  among  'em ;  but  what  need  to  tell  you 
80  ?  Don't  tiiey  love  you,  and  you  love  them,  as  dear  as  dear  can  be  ? 
Bless  your  old  heart,  I  know  you  do  !  And  now,  dad,  I  '11  tell  you  a 
secret.     I  'm  in  love. 

Jos.  In  what  ? 

Ste,  In  love  I  and  I  don't  mind  to  tell  you  a?iother  secret,  —  it 's 
with  a  woman ! 

Jas,  In  love  with  a  woman ! 

Ste,  Yes ;  and,  now  you  're  ii^  fbr  it,  I  '11  tell  you  a  third  secret, 
—  I  want  to  marry  her  off-hand,  directly. 

Jas,  The  boy  's  mad !  His  brother's  marriage  has  got  into  his  head, 
and  turned  it !  You  marry  ?  and  marry  a  woman,  too  ?  What  next, 
I  wonder  ? 

Ste.  Don't  be  angry,  dad ;  I  only  want  a  wife  of  my  own,  like 
my  &ther  befi)re  me ;  so  you  'd  very  much  oblige  me,  if  you  'd  just 
name  the  time  and  keep  it. 

Jas,  Indeed !  before  I  name  the  time.  Sir,  perhaps  you  H  conde- 
scend to  name  the  woman. 

Ste,  Ah !  now  comes  the  tug.  I  say,  dad,  you  see  that  hook 
atop  of  the  ceiHng,  —  that 's  just  where  you  11  jump  to,  when  you  hear 
who  't  is.    Well,  then,  the  woman  I  love,  and  want  to  marry,  is  the 
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poor  fiotoxy  g^l,  Martha  Oibbs.  Now,  don't  jump !  [Holding  Jasper 
dawn,] 

Jos.  Martha  Gibbs !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come,  I  like  this.  There  'b 
some  character  about  each  abominable  audadt  j  !  It  tickles  one  to  bave 
one's  bur  stand  on  end !  Degenerate  ofispring  I  do  you  want  to  be  the 
death  of  the  house  of  Plum  ?  And  do  you  think  I  'II  ever  sanction 
such  an  alliance  for  a  son  of  mine  ?  Neyer,  never !  The  voice  of  all 
your  ancestors  exclaims,  Never !  never ! 

Ste,  Then  I  wisb  my  ancestors  would  just  speak  when  tbey  're 

spoke  to.  •  V-^1L'>>.^  ♦ '^    *  V 

Jos,  Beflect,  rasb  youth,  what  was  this  creature,  Martha?  A 
beffigar,  asking  charity  I 

Ste.  No,  she  asked  £>r  wages,  and  paid  you  witb  bard  work. 

Jos.  And  who  was  she  ?  I  ask  &r  ber  anoestry ;  she  never  had 
any.     I  ask  for  her  parents ;  I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  any. 

Ste.  Never  had  a  father  and  mother  ?  Then  wam't  she  a  clever 
girl  to  manage  to  do  without  ?    Ho,  ho,  bo ! 

Jos,  Beflect  like  a  man,  Sir,  and  don't  lan^  like  a  horse  !  1 11 
turn  that  intriguing  hussy,  Martha  Gibbs,  out  of  the  bouse,  this  very 
day! 

Ste,  Stop,  dad ;  you  dorCt,  you  can't  mean  that  ? 

Jas.  I  do  mean  that,  and  I  'II  do  it ! 

Ste.  No,  you  won't ;  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  91010,  and 
the  pain  afterwards.  Martha  luus  given  notice ;  sbe  means  to  quit  tibe 
fitctory  to-morrow  morning. 

Jas.  A  pleasant  journey  to  ber ! 

Ste,  I  bope  so,  'cause  I  go  along  witb  ber. 

Jas.  What  did  you  say,  Sir  ? 

Ste.  I  go  along  with  her. 

Jas.  You,  Stephen !   go  and  leave  —  0,  Stepben ! 

Ste.  Perhaps  it 's  best  it  sbould  be  so ;  long  's  the  day  I  Ve  seen 
my  father  and  brother  are  ashamed  of  me. 

Jas.  Stepben  Plum ! 

Ste.  And  you  'd  have  me  marry  a  fine  lady,  who  'd  be  ashamed  of 
me,  too ;  but  I  won't.  So,  if  you  won't  have  us  near  you,  why  Mar- 
tha and  I  must  love  you  &x  away. 

Jas.  Well,  I  'II  reflect, — let  me  have  time  to  reflect. 

Ste.  That 's  but  &ir ;  I  '11  give  you  lots  of  time.  [Looking  at  his 
watch.']     I  '11  give  you  five-and-twenty  minutes. 

Jas.  Eh? 

Ste..  Well,  I  don't  mind  making  it  half  an  hour ;  now,  mind,  m 
thirty  minutes  1 11  return  &r  your  yes  or  no.  If  it 's  "  No,"  I  must 
pack  up  my  carpet-bag,  'cause  I  can't  go  into  tbe  wide  world  with- 
out a  diange  of  linen.     [Exit.] 

Jas.  I  shall  run  distracted !  Stepben  Plum,  if  you  've  any  linger- 
ing love  for  your  half-expiring  fiitber  —  Stepben,  I  say  !  Half  an 
bour,  indeed !  that  the  house  of  Plum  should  come  to  this !     [£a:tt.] 
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80.  THB  UmON  AND  UB  QOTJERNMENT.^  ITm.  OUmort  A 

We  hold  to  be  the  creature  of  our  need, 
Having  no  power  but  where  neoeesity 
Still,  under  guidance  of  the  Charter,  gives  it. 
Our  taxes  raised  to  meet  our  exigence, 
And  not  for  waste  or  favorites*     Our  People 
Left  free  to  share  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
Without  one  needless  barrier  on  their  prows. 
Our  industry  at  liberty  for  venture. 
Neither  abridged  nor  pampered ;   and  no  calling 
Preferred  before  another,  to  the  ruin 
Or  wrong  of  either.     These,  Sir,  are  my  doctrines ! 
They  are  the  only  doctrines  which  shall  keep  us 
From  anarchy,  and  that  worst  peril  yet,. 
That  threatens  to  dissever,  in  the  tempest. 
That  married  harmony  of  hope  with  power 
That  keeps  our  starry  Union  o*er  the  storm. 
And,  in  the  sacred  bond  that  links  our  fertunes. 
Makes  us  defy  its  thunders !     Thus  in  one, 
The  foreign  despot  threatens  us  in  vain. 
Guizot  and  Palmerston  may  fret  to  see  us 
Orasping  the  empires  which  they  vainly  covet, 
And  stretching  forth  our  trident  o'er  the  seas, 
In  rivalry  witi^  Britain.     They  may  confine, 
But  cannot  chain  us.     Balances  of  power. 
Framed  by  corrupt  and  cunning  monarchists. 
Weigh  none  of  our  possessions ;  and  the  seasons 
That  mark  our  mighty  progress  East  and  West, 
Show  Europe's  stru^ling  millions  fondly  seeking 
The  better  shores  andshdters  that  are  ours. 


81.  COLONNA  10  THE  EISa,—Rickard  Lalor  Skitl. 

Thb  &vor  that  I  ask  is  one,  my  liege. 
That  princes  oflen  find  it  hard  to  grant. 
'T  is  simply  this :  that  you  will  hear  the  truth. 

I  see  your  courtiers  here  do  stand  amazed  : 
Of  them  I  first  would  speak.    There  is  not  one, 
Of  this  wide  troop  of  glittering  parasites. 
That  circle  you,  as  priests  surround  their  god. 
With  sycophantic  incense,  but  in  soul 
Is  your  base  foe  !    These  smilers  here,  my  li^, 
Whose  dimples  seem  a  sort  of  honey-comb, 
Filled  and  o'erflowing  with  their  suavity,  — 
These  soft,  melodious  flatterers,  my  liege, 
That  flourish  on  the  flexibility 
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Of  their  soft  ooantenanoesi  —  are  tiie  yennin 

That  haunt  a  prince's  ear  with  the  false  boo 

Of  villanous  assentation.    These  are  they 

Who  from  yonr  mind  have  floated  every  thought 

Of  the  great  weal  of  the  People.    These  are  they 

Who  from  your  ears  have  shut  the  pnblic  cry.  — 

"  Who  dares  complain  of  you  ?  "    All  dare  complain 

Bcliind  you ;  I,  before  you !     Do  not  think, 

Because  yon  load  yonr  People  with  the  wei^t 

Of  camels,  they  possess  the  camel's  patience. 

A  deep  groan  labors  in  the  nation's  heart ; 

The  very  calm  and  stillness  of  the  day 

Gires  augury  of  the  earthquake.    All  without 

Is  as  the  marble  smooth ;  and  all  within 

Is  rotten  as  the  carcass  it  contains. 

Though  ruin  knock  not  at  the  palace  gate, 

Tet  will  the  palace  gate  unfold  itself 

To  ruin's  felt-shod  tread. 

Your  gorgeous  banquets,  your  high  feasts  of  gdd, 

Which  the  four  quarters  of  the  nfled  world 

Heap  with  their  ravished  luxuries ;  your  pomps, 

Your  palaces,  and  all  the  sumptuousness 

Of  painted  royalty,  will  melt  away. 

As  in  a  theatre  the  glittering  scene 

Doth  vanish  with  the  shifter's  magic  hand, 

And  the  mock  pageant  perishes.     My  liege, 

A  single  virtuous  action  hath  more  worth 

Than  all  the  pyramids ;  and  glory  writes 

A  more  enduring  epitaph  upon 

One  generous  deed,  th^  the  sarcophagus 

In  which  Sesostris  meant  to  sleep. 


tt.    ASDBXBS  TO  THE  SWISS.  —  AAt^tatumJYom  SckUUr^t  play  of  WtOtm  TtIL 

CoNFKDERATEB,  listen  to  the  words  which  God 
Inspires  my  heart  withal.     Here  we  are  met 
To  represent  the  general  weal.     In  us 
Are  all  the  People  of  the  land  convened. 
Then  let  us  hold  the  Diet,  as  of  old, 
And  as  we  're  wont  in  peaceful  times  to  do. 
The  time's  necessity  be  our  excuse, 
If  there  be  aught  infemud  in  this  meeting. 
Still,  wheresoe'er  men  strike  fer  justice,  there 
Is  God ;  and  now  beneath  ffis  Heaven  we  stand. 
The  Nations  round  us  bear  a  foreign  yoke ; 
For  they  have  yidded  to  the  conqueror. 
Nay,  e'en  within  our  frontiers  may  be  found 
Some  that  owe  villein  service  to  a  lord,  — 
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A  noe  of  bonded  ser&  firom  ore  to  son. 

But  we,  the  genuine  race  of  ancient  Swiss, 

Hato  kept  our  freedom,  from  the  first,  till  now. 

Never  to  princes  have  we  bowed  the  knee. 

What  saia  oar  &ihOTS  when  the  Emperor 

Pnmoonoed  a  jadgment  in  the  Abbey's  &Tor, 

Awarding  lands  beyond  his  jurisdiction  ? 

What  was  their  answer  ?    This :  —  "  The  grant  is  void ; 

No  Emperor  can  bestow  what  is  our  own ; 

And  if  the  Empire  shall  deny  us  justice, 

We  can,  within  our  mountains,  rieht  ourselTes." 

Thus  spake  our  Others ;  and,  shaU  we  endure 

The  shame  and  in&my  of  this  new  yoke ; 

And,  from  the  vassal,  brook  what  never  king 

Dared,  in  the  frdness  of  his  power,  attempt  ? 

This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves, 
By  the  hard  labor  of  our  hands ;  we  've  changed 
The  giant  forest,  that  was  erst  the  haunt 
Of  savage  bears,  into  a  lunne  for  man ; 
Blasted  the  solid  rock ;  o'er  the  abyss 
Thrown  the  firm  bridge  for  the  way-fistring  man. 
By  the  possession  of  a  thousand  years, 
The  soil  is  ours.    And,  shall  an  alien  lord, 
Kmself  a  vassal,  dare  to  venture  here. 
On  our  own  hearths  insult  us,  and  attempt 
To  fiirge  the  chains  of  bondage  for  our  hands. 
And  do  us  shame  on  our  own  proper  soil  ? 
Is  there  no  help  against  such  wrong  a£  this  ? 
Yes !  there 's  a  Imiit  to  the  despot's  power. 
When  the  oppressed  looks  round  in  vain  for  justice. 
When  his  sore  burden  may  no  more  be  borne, 
With  foarlesB  heart,  he  makes  appeal  to  Heaven, 
And  thence  brings  down  his  everlasting  rights. 
Which  there  abide,  inalienably  lus. 
And  indestructible  as  are  the  stars. 
Nature's  primeval  state  returns  again. 
Where  man  stands  hostile  to  his  Sllow-man ; 
And,  if  all  other  means  shall  foil  his  need. 
One  last  resource  remains — his  own  eood  sword ! 
Our  dearest  treasures  call  to  us  for  aid 
Against  the  oppressor's  violence ;  we  stand 
For  oountiy,  home,  for  wives,  for  children,  here ! 

83.  WILLIAM  TILL  IN  WATT  lOB  QVBBLBBL-^Sekitter. 

Hkbi  ihrou^  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  pass; 
There  leads  no  other  road  to  Kiissnacht :  —  here 
1 11  do  it :  —  the  opportunity  is  good. 
Yon  alder-tree  stands  well  for  my  concealment,  — 
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Tbence  my  avenging  abaft  will  sorelj  reach  him ; 
The  straitness  of  the  path  forbids  puisuit. 
Now,  €lessler,  balance  thine  account  with  Heaven ! 
Thoa  must  awaj  from  earth,  —  thj  sand  is  run. 

I  led  a  peaceftd,  inoffensive  life ;  — 
Mj  bow  was  bent  on  forest  game  alone, 
And  mj  pure  soul  wna  free  from  thoughts  of  murder,  • 
But  thou  hast  scared  me  from  m j  dr^jn  of  peace ; 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  thou  hast  turned 
To  rankling  poison  in  my  breast ;  and  made 
Appalling  deeds  &miliar  to  my  soul. 
He  who  could  make  his  own  child's  head  his  mark 
Can  speed  his  arrow  to  his  feeman's  heart. 

My  children  dear,  my  loved  and  faithful  wife. 
Must  be  protected,  tyrant,  from  thy  fiiry  I  — 
When  last  I  drew  my  bow,  with  trembling  hand, 
And  thou,  with  murderous  joy,  a  &ther  forced 
To  level  at  his  child,  —  when,  all  in  vain, 
Writhing  ^before  thee,  I  implored  thy  mercy,  — 
Then,  in  the  agony  of  my  soul,  I  vowed 
A  fearM  oath,  which  met  God*s  ear  alone. 
That  when  my  bow  next  winged  an  arrow's  flight, 
Its  aim  should  be  thy  heart     The  vow  I  made, 
Amid  the  hellish  torments  of  that  moment, 
I  hold  a  sacred  debt,  and  I  will  pay  it. 

Thou  art  my  lord,  my  Emperor's  delegate ; 
Yet  would  the  Emperor  not  have  stretched  his  power 
So  fiur  as  thou.    He  sent  thee  to  these  Cantons 
To  deal  forth  law,  —  stern  law,  —  for  he  is  angered ; 
But  not  to  wanton  with  unbridled  will 
In  every  cruelty,  with  fiend-like  joy :  — 
There  is  a  Gcxl  to  punish  and  avenge. 

Well,  I  am  watching  for  a  noble  prey ! 
Does  not  the  huntsman,  with  severest  toil, 
Eoam  for  whole  days  amid  the  winter's  cold. 
Leap  with  a  daring  bound  from  rock  to  rock. 
And  climb  the  jagged,  slippery  steeps,  to  which 
His  limbs  are  glued  by  his  own  streaming  blood,  — 
And  all  this  but  to  gain  a  wretched  chamois  ? 
A  flu*  more  precious  prize  is  now  my  aim. 
The  heart  of  that  dire  foe  who  would  destroy  me. 

From  my  first  years  of  boyhood  I  have  used 
The  bow,  —  been  practised  in  the  archer's  feats ; 
The  bull's  eye  many  a  time  my  shafts  have  hit, 
And  many  a  goodly  prize  have  I  brought  home. 
Won  in  the  games  of  skill.    This  day  I  '11  make 
Mv  master-shot,  and  win  the  highest  prize 
Within  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mountains. 
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Oome  forth,  thoa  bringer  onoe  of  bitter  pangs, 

[Draws  an  arrow  from  his  belt. 
My  precioQS  jewel  now,  —  my  chie&st  treasure,  — 
A  mark  1 11  set  thee,  which  the  cry  of  grief 
Conld  never  penetrate,  —  bat  thou  shalt  pierce  it ;  — 
And  thoa,  my  tmsty  bow-«tring,  that  so  oft 
Has  served  me  faithftilly  in  sportive  scenes, 
Desert  me  not  in  this  most  serious  hour ! 
Only  be  tnie  this  onoe,  my  own  0ood  cord. 
That  hast  so  often  winged  the  bitmg  shaft ;  — 
For  shooldst  thou  fly  successless  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  thee. 


84.  wnUAM  TELL  DESGBIBES  HIS  BSOAPK.— 5cUtter. 

I  lAT  on  deck,  fiist  bound  with  oords,  disarmed, 
In  utter  hopeleBsnees.    I  did  not  think 
Again  to  see  the  gladsome  lij^ht  of  day, 
Nor  the  dear  &oes  of  my  wi&  and  children. 
And  eyed  disconsolate  tJ^e  waste  of  waters. 

Then  we  put  forth  upon  the  lake, — the  Vioeroy, 
Rudolph  der  Harras,  and  their  suite.    My  bow 
And  quiver  lay  astern  beside  the  helm ; 
And  just  as  we  had  reached  the  comer,  near 
The  Little  Axen,  Heaven  ordained  it  so. 
That  from  the  Gotthardt's  gorge  a  hurricane 
Swept  down  upon  us  with  such  headlong  force. 
That  every  rower's  heart  within  him  sadc. 
And  all  on  board  looked  for  a  watery  grave. 
Then  heard  I  one  of  the  attendant  train, 
Turning  to  Gessler,  in  this  strain  accost  him  : 
"  You  see  our  danger,  and  your  own,  my  lord, 
And  that  we  hover  on  the  verge  of  death. 
The  boatmen  there  are  powerless  from  fear. 
Nor  are  they  confident  what  course  to  take  j  — 
Now,  here  is  William  Tell,  a  feariess  man. 
And  knows  to  steer  with  more  than  common  skilL 
How  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  him. 
In  this  emergency  ?  "    The  Viceroy  then 
Addressed  me  thus  :  "  If  tJiou  wilt  undertake 
To  bring  us  through  this  tempest  safely.  Tell, 
I  might  consent  to  free  thee  from  thy  bonds." 
I  answered,  '*  Yes,  my  lord,  with  God's  asastance, 
I  'U  see  what  can  be  done,  and  help  us  Heaven ! " 
On  this  they  loosed  me  from  my  bonds,  and  I 
Stood  by  the  helm  and  fiiirly  steered  along ; 
Yet  ever  eyed  my  shooting  gear  askance. 
And  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  shore, 
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To  find  some  point  where  I  mi^t  leap  to  kad : 
And  when  I  had  descried  a  shelving  crag, 
That  jutted,  smooth  atop,  into  the  lake,  — 
I  bade  the  men  put  forth  their  utmost  might, 
Until  we  came  before  the  shelving  crag. 
For  ihere,  I  said,  the  danger  will  be  past ! 
Stoutly  they  pulled,  and  soon  we  neaied  the  point ; 
One  prayer  to  God  ^r  His  assisting  grace, 
And,  straining  every  muscle,  I  brought  round 
The  vessel's  stem  close  to  the  rocky  wall ; 
Then,  snatching  up  my  weapons,  with  a  bound 
I  swung  myself  upon  the  flattened  shelf, 
And  with  my  feet  thrust  off,  with  all  my  might. 
The  puny  bwrk  into  the  hell  of  waters. 
There  let  it  drift  about,  as  Heaven  orduns ! 
Thus  am  I  here,  delivered  from  the  mi^t 
Of  the  dread  storm,  and  man,  more  dr^idM  stilL 


86.  WALLEMSTEDTS  SOULOQUT.— SeAiOcr.     CoUridge't  Trtm$hiwm. 

Is  it  possible  ? 
Is 't  so  ?    I  can  no  longer  what  I  wauldf 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  ?     I 
Must  &  the  deed  because  I  thought  of  it. 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  ?    Becaose 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possiUe  fulfilment, 
Commenced  no  movement,  lefb  all  time  unoertain, 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access,  open  ? 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it. 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it.     Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fiincy  minister  to  hope, 
To  fiU  the  air  witih  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  toward  me ! 
Was  not  the  will  kept  free  ?    Behdd  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beade  me, — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I  ?    Whither  have  I  been  transported  ? 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall. 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable. 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  muttered 
And  meant  not, — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

What  is  thy  enterprise  ?  thy  aim  ?  thy  object  ? 
Hast  honestly  confessed  it  to  thyself? 
Power  seated  on  a  quiet  throne  thou  'dst  shake,  — 
Power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
Strong  in  possession,  founded  in  all  custom ; 
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Power  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots 

Fixed  to  the  people's  pious  nursery-faith. 

This,  this  will  be  no  strife  of  strength  with  strength. 

That  feared  I  not.     I  brave  each  combatant,  ) 

Whom  I  can  look  on,  fixing  eye  to  eye, 

Who,  full  himself  of  courage,  kindles  courage 

In  me,  too.     T  is  a  foe  invisible 

The  which  I  fear,  —  a  fearful  enemy. 

Which  in  the  human  heart  opposes  me, 

By  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me. 

Not  that,  which  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power, 

Makes  known  its  present  being ;  that  is  not 

The  true,  the  perilously  formiSible. 

O  no !  it  is  the  common,  the  quite  common. 

The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday. 

What  ever  was,  and  evermore  returns. 

Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  't  was  sterling ! 

For  of  the  wholly  common  is  man  made. 

And  custom  is  his  nurse !     Woe,  then,  to  them 

Who  lay  irreverent  hands  upon  his  old 

House  furniture,  the  dear  inheritance 

From  his  fore&thers !     For  time  consecrates ; 

And  what  is  gray  with  age  becomes  religion. 

Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right, 

And  sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee ! 


86.  THE  BELDEF  IN  ASTROLOGY.  —  ScAtUer.    Coleridge^t  Trcaulatien, 

O  NEVER  rudely  will  I  blame  lus  feith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels.     'T  is  not  merely 
The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 
This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 
Is  all  too  narrow ;  yea,  a  deeper  import 
Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years 
Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 
For  &ble  is  Love's  world,  his  home,  his  birth-place ; 
Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  jays  and  talismans. 
And  spirits  ;  and  delightedly  believes 
Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms,  and  iftXety  depths,  —  all  these  have  Taniahed. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 
33 
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Bat  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  —  sfcOl 
Doth  Uie  old  instinct  bring  back  the  dd  names, 
And  to  yon  starry  world  Uiey  now  are  gone, 
1  Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  th^  friend ;  and  to  the  lover 
Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 
Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 
T  is  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great, 
And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that 's  fidr ! 


87.  THB  OBIEF  OV  BIRBAVBMENT.  —  WaUtnMttWt  R^ectionaonkMriMgo/tUdMtk 
of  young  Piceotommi.    Trmulatedjrom  Seki/Ur  kjf  CoUridg: 

Hb  is  gone,  —  is  dost ! 
He,  the  more  fortunate !  yea,  he  hath  finished ! 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  fritare. 
His  life  is  bright,  —  bright  without  spot  it  t^of, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be.    No  ommoos  hour 
Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 
Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 
No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 
Of  the  unsteady  planets.     O !  't  is  well 
With  him!  but  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour, 
Veiled  in  thick  darkness,  brings  for  us  ? 

This  anguish  will  be  wearied  down,  I  know ;  — 
What  pang  is  permanent  with  man  ?    From  the  highest. 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  da/. 
He  learns  to  wean  himself;  for  the  strong  hours 
Conquer  him.     Yet  I  feel  what  I  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vanished  from  my  life. 
For  0 !  he  stood  beside  me,  like  my  youth,  — 
Transformed  for  me  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn ! 
Whatever  fortunes  wait  my  friture  toils. 
The  heautifid  is  vanished,  and  returns  not. 


38.    PRIULI  AND  JATFDSB.  —  Tkoma»  Otwaf, 

Thomas  Otway,  from  whose  tragedy  of  **  Venice  Preserred*'  the  foHowing  extract  b  takes, 
iraa  bom  in  Soaaex,  England,  in  1651,  and  died^  in  a  state  of  almost  incredible  destitotioi  ni 
wretchedness,  in  1686.  He  was  the  aoihor  cT  sereral  playi,  of  which  his  "^  Venko  Preserved" 
Is  the  most  deservedly  celebrated. 

PrtulL  No  more!  I '11  hear  no  more !  Begcme,  and  leave  me! 

Jaffier,  Not  hear  me !     By  my  sn£fering!3,  but  you  shall ! 
My  Lord,  my  Lord !  I  'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.     Patience !  where 's  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  so  for,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
Li  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me  ? 
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Pri,  Hove  you  not  wronged  me  ? 

Jaf,  Coold  mj  nature  e'er 
Have  brooled  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  tlius  low  have  bent  myself  ^ 

To  gsdn  a  hearing  &om  a  cruel  &ther. 
Wronged  you  ? 

Pri,  Tes,  wronged  me !    In  the  nicest  point, 
The  honor  of  my  house,  you  Ve  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  urge  its  baseness),  when  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  looked  on, 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation, 
Pleased  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  received  you; 
Courted,  and  sou^t  to  xaise  you  to  your  merits : 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fi)rtune,  too, 
My  very  self,  was  yours ;  —  you  might  have  used  me 
To  your  best  service.    Like  an  open  friend,    . 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine. 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  eideavors, 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me : 
Seduced  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling. 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  &om  my  bosom. 
O,  Belvidera! 

Jaf,  T  is  to  me  you  owe  her : 
Childless  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct,  —  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since,  in  your  brigantine,  you  sauled  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  Duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you.     Your  unskilftd  pilot 
Dashed  us  upon  a  rock,  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  entered  first  yourself; 
The  affrighted  Belvidera  following  next, 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was,  by  a  wave,  washed  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plunged  into  the  sea, 
And,  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Bedeemed  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dashed  the  saucy  waves, 
That  thronged  and  pressed  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  —  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thanked  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Bose  in  her  soul ;  fi>r  from  that  hour  she  loved  me. 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Prt,  You  stole  her  from  me !  —  like  a  thief  you  stole  her, 
At  dead  of  night !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
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May  all  your  joys  in  her  proye  Mse,  like  mine! 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed, 
Attend  you  both !  continual  discord  make      * 
«  Your  days  and  nighte  bitter  and  grievons !  still 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexations  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till,  at  last,  yon  find 
The  cnrse  of  disobedience  all  yonr  portion ! 

Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestowed  in  vain ;  — 
Heaven  has  alr^y  crowned  our  outcast  lot 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother*s  beauty. 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandare, 
And  happier  than  his  fitther ! 

Pri,  Kather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  ones;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want !   . 

Jaf,  You  talk  as  if 't  would  please  you. 

Pri,  *T would,  by  Heaven! 

Jaf,  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Pri,  And  she,  too,  with  thee ! 
For,  living  here,  you  're  but  my  cursed  remembranoen 
I  was  once  happy ! 

Jaf  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely, 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder  ? 

Pri,  You  dare  not  do 't !  . 

Jaf  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master. 
Three  years  are  past,  since  first  our  vows  were  plighted, 
During  which  time,  the  world  must  bear  me  witness, 
I  've  treated  Belvidera  aa  your  daughter,  — 
The  daughter  of  a  Senator  of  Venice ;  — 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded. 
Out  of  my  little  fi)rtune  I  've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  loved  her  for  herself, 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri,  No  more ! 

Jaf,  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  forever. 
There  's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity 
But 's  happier  than  I;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  —  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
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And  never  waked  but  to  a  joj&l  mormng ; 

Yet  now  must  &11,  like  a  fidl  ear  of  com, 

Whose  blossom  'scaped,  yet 's  withered  in  the  ripening ! 

Pri,  Home,  and  be  hamUe !     Study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lasy  vermin  in  thy  hall, 
Those  pageaats  of  thy  folly ; 
Beduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  fi)r  thy  Httle  state ; 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life !    Hence,  hence,  and  starve ! 
Home,  home,  I  say ! 


80.  NOTHINa  IN  IT.  — Cikor/ef  Mathev>$. 

Leech.  But  you  don't  laugh,^oldstream !  Come,  man,  be  amused, 
jfor  once  in  your  life !  —  you  don't  laugh. 

Sir  Charles.  0,  yes,  I  do.  You  mistake ;  I  laughed  twice,  dis- 
tinctly, —  only,  the  &ot  is,  I  am  bored  to  death ! 

Leech.  Bored  ?  What !  after  such  a  feast  as  that  you  bave  given 
us  ?  Look  at  me, —  I  'm  insjnred !  I  'm  a  King  at  thiis  moment,  and 
all  the  world  is  at  my  feet ! 

Sir  C.  My  dear  Leech,  you  began  life  late.  You  are  a  youns 
fellow,  —  ferty-five,  —  and  have  the  world  yet  before  you.  I  started 
at  thirteen,  lived  quick,  and  exhausted  the  whole  round  of  pleasure 
before  I  was  thirty.  I  've  tried  everything,  heard  everything,  done 
everything,  know  everything ;  and  here  I  am,  a  man  of  thirty-three, 
literally  used  up — completely  hlaU  I 

Leech.  Nonsense,  man !  —  used  up,  indeed  I  —  with  your  wealth, 
with  your  twenty  estates  in  the  sunniest  spots  in  Eugland,  —  not  to 
mention  that  Utopia,  within  four  walls,  in  the  Rue  de  Pravencey  in 
Paris.' 

Sir  C.    I  'm  dead  with  ennui  I 

Leech.   Ennui !  poor  Croesus ! 

Sir  C.  Croesus !  —  no,  I  'm  no  Croesus !  My  fether, — you  've  seen 
his  portrait,  good  old  fellow  !  —  he  certainly  did  leave  me  a  little  mat- 
ter of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but,  after  all  — 

Leech.    0,  come  !  — 

Sir  C^  0, 1  don't  complain  of  it. 

Leech.   I  should  thiuk  not. 

Sir  C.  O,  no ;  there  are  some  people  who  can  manage  to  do  on 
less,  —  on  credit. 

Leech.  I  know  several.  My  dear  Coldstream,  you  diould  try 
change  of  scene. 

Sir  C.   I  have  tried  it ;  —  what 's  the  use  ? 

Leech.    But  I  'd  gallop  all  over  Europe. 

Sir  C.   I  have ;  —  there 's  nothing  in  it. 

Leech.   Nothing  in  all  Europe  ? 

Sir  C.  Nothing !  —  O,  dear,  yes !  I  remember,  at  one  tame,  I  did, 
somehow,  go  about  a  good  deal. 
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Leech.   Yoa  fihoald  go  to  Svritcerla&d.  - 

Sir  C.  I  have  been.  —  Nothing  there, -^  people  say  80  mach  about 
everything.  There  certainly  were  a  few  glaciers,  some  monks,  and 
large  dogs,  and  thick  ankles,  and  bad  wine,  and  Mont  Blano ;  yes,  and 
there  was  ice  on  the  top,  too ;  bat  I  prefer  the  ioe  at  Gmiter's,  —  less 
trouble,  and  more  in  it. 

Leech.   Then,  if  Switzerland  would  n't  do,  I  'd  try  Italy. 

Sir  C,  lAj  dear  Leech,  I  've  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  —  and 
what  then  ? 

Leech.   Did  not  Eome  inspire  yon  ? 

Sir  C.  0,  believe  me,  Tom,  a  most  horrible  hole !  People  talk  so 
much  about  these  things.  There 's  the  Coloseum,  now ;  —  ronnd,  very 
round,  —  a  goodish  ruin  enough ;  but  I  was  disappointed  with  it.  Capi- 
tol,—  tolerable  high ;  and  St.  Peter's, —  marble,  and  mosaics,  and  foun- 
tains,—  dome  certainly  not  badly  8<l)oped;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  it. 

Leech.  Come,  Coldstream,  you  must  admit  we  have  notliing  like 
St.  Peter's  in  London. 

Sir  C.  No,  because  we  don't  want  it ;  but,  if  we  wanted  such  a 
thing,  of  course  we  should  have  it  A  dozen  gentlemen  meet,  pass 
resolutions,  institute,  and  in  twelve  months  it  would  be  run  up ;  nay, 
if  that  were  all,  we  'd  buy  St.  Peter's  itself,  and  have  it  sent  over. 

Leech.  Ha,  ha !  well  said,  —  you  're  quite  right.  What  say  you  to 
beautiful  Naples  ? 

Sir  C.  Not  bad,  —  excellent  water-melons,  and  goodish  opera ; 
they  took  me  up  Vesuvius,  —  a  horrid  bore !  It  smoked  a  good  deal, 
certainly,  but  altogether  a  wretched  mountain; — saw  the  crater — 
looked  down,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Leech.    But  the  bay  ? 

SirC.   Inferior  to  Dublin .' 

Leech.   The  Campagna? 

Sir  C.  A  swamp ! 

Leech.    Greece  ? 

Sir  C.   A  morass ! 

Leech.    Athens  ? 

SirC.  A  bad  Edinburgh! 

Leech.   Egypt? 

SirC.   A  desert! 

Leech.    The  Pyramids? 

Sir  C.  Humbugs !  —  nothing  in  any  of  them !  You  bore  me.  la 
it  possible  that  you  cannot  invent  something  that  would  make  my 
blood  boQ  in  my  veins, — my  hair  stand  on  end,  —  my  heartbeat,  —  my 
pulse  rise ;  —  that  would  produce  an  excitement  —  an  emotion — a  sen- 
sation — a  palpitation — but,  no !  — 

Leech.   I  've  an  idea ! 

SirC.  You?    What  is  it? 

Leech.   Marry! 
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Sir  C.  Hum !  —  well,  not  bad.  There  'b  novelty  abont  the  notion  ; 
it  never  did  strike  me  to —  0,  bnt,  no :  I  should  be  bored  with  the 
exertion  of  choosing.  If  a  wife,  now,  oonld  be  had  like  a  dinner — for 
ordering. 

.  Lee^,    She  can,  by  yon.    Take  the  first  woman  that  oomes :  cm  my 
life,  she  '11  not  reftise  twelve  thotusand  pounds  a  year. 

Sir  C.  Come,  I  don't  dislike  the  project ;  I  almost  feel  something 
like  a  sensation  coming.  I  have  n't  felt  so  excited  for  some  time ;  it 's 
a  novel  enjoyment  —  a  surprise !     I  '11  try  it. 


40.  MOSES  AT  THE  FAIR.— J.  8.  Coyne. 

JenUBMn,  haTlsg  thrown  ulde  Us  diagnife  aa  »  quack  doctor,  eoten  with  a  box  under  his 
ann,  encounters  Moses,  and  set-down  his  box. 

Jenkinson,  A  wonderM  man !     A  wonderful  man ! 

Mozesi  Ah,  a  patient  of  that  impudent  quack  doctor. 

Jen.  Quack  doctor.  Sir  ?  Would  there  were  more  such !  One 
draught  of  his  aqua  soliginus  has  cured  me  of  a  sweating  sickness,  that 
was  on  me  now  these  six  years ;  and  carried  a  large  imposthume  off 
my  throat,  that  scarce  let  me  eat,  drink  or  sleep,  except  in  an  upright 
posture,  and  now  it  has  gone  as  clean,  saving  your  presence,  as  — 
[jncks  his  pocket]  —  that.  Sir !  0,  a  wonderful  man !  I  came  here, 
at  ftdl  length,  in  a  cart ;  but  I  shall  ride  back  as  upright  as  a  gate-post, 
if  I  can  but  come  by  a  horse. 

Moses  [aside].  A  customer  for  the  colt;  tie  seems  a  simple  fellow. 
I  have  a  horse  to  sell,  Sir. 

Jen,  O !  I  warrant  me  jou  are  one  of  those  cozening  horse-jockeys 
that  take  in  poor  honest  folk.  I  know  no  more  of  horses  than  you  do 
of  Greek. 

Moses.  Nay  —  [aside]  —  but  I  must  appear  simple. — I  assure  you, 
Sir,  that  you  need  not  fear  being  cozened  by  me.  I  have  a  good 
stout  colt  for  sale,  that  has  been  worked  in  the  pbugh  these  two  years ; 
you  can  but  step  aside  and  look  at  him. 

Jen.  Well,  as  for  that,  I  don't  care  if  I  do;  but,  bless  me !  I  was 
forgetting  my  wares.  [Takes  up  his  box, 

Moses.  What  have  you  there  ? 

Jen.  [mtfsteriousk/].  Ah !  that 's  a  secret.  They  *re  my  wares. 
There 's  a  good  twelve  pounds'  worth  under  the  lid  of  that  box.  But 
you  '11  not  talk  about  it,  or  I  might  be  robbed;  the  fair  's  full  of 
rogues ;  perhaps  you  're  one  of  'em, — yoii  look  mighty  sharp ! 

Moses.  Nay,  my  good  man,  I  am  as  honest  as  thyself;  [aside]  — 
though  perhaps  not  quite  such  a  simpleton ! 

Jen.  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  look  at  thy  horse;  [aside]  — 
and  you  may  say  good-by  to  him.  —  But  you  're  sure  he 's  quiet  to 
ride  and  drive  ? 

Moses.  I  've  driven  him  m3rself,  and  I  am  not  one  that  driveih  furi- 
ously ;  and  you  may  believe  he  's  quiet  to  ride,  when  I  tell  you  he  's 
carried  my  mother,  an  old  lady,  and  never  thrown  her.  [Aside.]  It  'a 
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trae,  she  tumbled  off  once;  bat  that  was  her  &ulty  and  not  the 
colt's. 

Jen,  Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  saj  a  bargun.  Howmach  10  it  to  be  ? 
I  don't  like  paying  more  than  ten  goineas. 

Mo^ei  \<u%dj^.  He 's  not  worth  half  the  money!  Yon  shall  name 
yoor  own  price ;  \axide\  —  and  then  nobody  can  say  I  cheated  him. 

Jen.  What  say  you  to  nine  guineas,  and  the  odd  half-guinea  for 
saddle  and  bridle  ? 

Moses,  Nay,  I  would  not  drive  a  hard  bargun,  —  I  'm  content. 

Jen.  Stop  a  bit,  and  I  '11  ^ve  the  money.  [Pretends  to  search  his 
pockets.]  Eh?  —  0,  nay,  'tis  t'other  pocket;  no,  0!  I'm  a  mined 
man !  —  I  be  robbed  —  thieves !     I  be  robbed — 

Moses,  Bobbed?  This  comes  of  canying  money,  "  Cantabit  vacauo 
coram  latrone  viator,"  as  Juvenal  says.  But  I  will  lend  thee  enough 
to  take  thee  home  again.  [Groing  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

Jen.  [prevents  him].  Nay,  good  young  man,  I  have  fnenas  enow 
in  this  place  who  will  do  that  for  me.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  horse  that 
vexes  me.  Hold !  — perhaps,  thou^  I  can  no  longer  bay,  yoa  may 
be  willing  to  make  a  barter? 

Moses.  Why,  the  practice  of  barter  was  much  used  among  the 
ancients';  and,  indeed,  the  Lacedemonians  had  no  coined  money  until 
after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  as  you  are  aware. 

Jen.  No  —  I  can't  say  I  know  the  &mily.  But  will  yoa  exchange 
your  horse  against  my  \wes  ?  There 's  a  good  twelve  pounds'  worth 
of 'em. 

Moses.  What  are  they  ?    Deprome  —  that  is,  bring  them  fbrth. 

Jen.  [opens  his  box],  A  gross  of  green  spectacles,  fine  pebUes  and 
silver  rims.  [Taking  a  pair  out  of  case. 

Moses.  A  gross  of  green  spectacles.  [  Taking  a  pair. 

Jen.  A  dozen  dozen. 

Moses.  Let's  see;  [aside,  calcu^tes] — twelve  times  twelve  is — 
and  twenty-one 's  into  —  go  —  yes,  a  capital  bargain !  —  I  accept ;  yoa 
take  the  colt,  and  I  'U  take  the  spectacles.    [  Offering  to  take  the  box. 

Jen.  Nay,  nay !  I  '11  give  you  the  box  when  you  've  given  me  thp 
oolt ;  —  so,  come ! 

Moses.  A  gross  of  green  spectacles!  Huzza !  [Aside.]  1 11  retail 
them  for  twice  the  money.  ^'Nocte  pluit  tota  redeunt  spectacola 
mane  "  —  "  There  come  bock  spectacles  many."  Ha,  ha !  the  silly  fel- 
low !  Well,  it 's  not  my  fault,  he  wiU  cheat  himself,  —  ha,  ha !  O, 
Moses  is  a  simpleton,  is  he  ?    Moses  can't  make  a  bargun,  can't  he  ? 

[Exit. 

Jen.  Of  all  the  green  spectacles  I  ever  sold,  I  must  say  you  're  the 
gwenest.  ^ 

41.   VAN  DEN  BOSCH  AND  VAN  ABTEVELDB.— JTenry  ToflOT-. 

Artevdde.  This  is  a  mighty  matter.  Van  den  Bosch, 
And  much  to  be  revolved  ere  it  be  answered. 

Van  den  Bosch.  The  people  shall  elect  thee  with  one  voice. 
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I  win  insare  iihe  White-Hoods,  and  the  rest 

Will  eagerly  accept  thy  nomiiiataon, 

So  to  be  rid  of  some  that  they  like  leas. 

Thy  name  is  honored  both  of  rich  and  poor ; 

For  all  are  mindful  of  the  glorious  rule 

Thy  &ther  bore,  when  Flanders,  prosperous  then, 

From  end  to  end  obeyed  him  as  one  town. 

Art,  They  may  remember  it ;  and,  Van  den  Bosch, 
May  I  not,  too,  bethink  me  of  the  end 
To  which  this  People  brought  my  noble  &ther  ? 
They  gorged  the  fruits  of  his  good  husbandry, 
Till,  drunk  with  long  prosperity,  and  blind 
With  too  much  fatness,  they  tore  up  the  root 
From  which  their  common  weal  had  sprung  and  flourished. 

Van  den  B.  Nay,  Master  Philip,  let  the  past  be  past. 

Art.  Here,  on  the  doorstead  of  my  Other's  house. 
The  blood  of  his  they  spilt  is  seen  no  more. 
But  when  I  was  a  child  I  saw  it  there ; 
For  so  long  as  my  widow-mother  lived 
Water  came  never  near  the  sanguine  stain. 
She  loved  to  show  it  me ;  and  then,  with  awe. 
But  hoarding  still  the  purpose  of  revenge, 
I  heard  the  tale ;  which,  like  a  daily  prayer 
Repeated,  to  a  rooted  feeling  grew,  — 
How  long  he  fou^t ;  how  ralsely  came  like  friends 
The  villains  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette ; 
All  the  base  murder  of  the  one  by  many ! 
Even  such  a  brutal  multitude  as  ihej 
Who  slew  my  fivther ;  yea,  who  slew  their  own 
(For  like  one  had  he  ruled  the  parricides), 
Even  such  a  multitude  thou  'dst  have  me  govern. 

Van  den  B.  Why,  what  if  Jacques  Artevelde  was  lulled  ? 
He  had  his  reign,  and  that  far  many  a  year, 
And  a  great  glory  did  he  gain  thereby. 
And  as  for  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette, 
Their  breath  is  in  their  nostrils  as  was  his. 
If  you  be  as  stout-hearted  as  your  father. 
And  mindful  of  the  villanous  trick  they  played  him. 
Their  hour  of  reckoning  is  well-nigh  come. 
Of  that,  and  of  tlus  be^,  false-hearted  league 
They  're  making  with  the  earl,  these  two  to  us 
Shall  give  account. 

Art.  They  cannot  render  back 
The  golden  bowl  that 's  broken  at  the  fountain. 
Or  mend  the  wheel  that 's  broken  at  the  cistern. 
Or  twist  again  the  silver  cord  that 's  loosed. 
Yea,  life  for  life,  vile  bankrupts  as  they  are,  — 
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Thdr  wortbless  lives,  for  his  of  oonntless  prioa,  — 
Is  their  whole  wherewithal  to  pay  their  dd^t. 
Yet,  retrihution  is  a  goodly  thing, 
And  it  were  well  to  wring  the  payment  horn  them 
Even  to  the  utmost  drop  of  their  heart's  blood ! 

Van  den  B.  Then  inll  I  call  the  People  to  the  aqiiue. 
And  speak  for  your  election. 

Art.  Not  so  fast. 
Your  vessel,  Van  den  Bosch,  hath  felt  the  storm : 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell, 
And  you  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me, 
Whereon  to  spread  the  tatters  of  jour  canvas. 
And  what  am  I  ?    Why,  I  am  as  the  oak 
Which  stood  apart,  far  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Growing  retired,  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 
Wherefore  should  this  be  added  to  ihe  wreck  ? 

Van  den  B,  I  pray  you,  speak  it  in  the  Burgher's  tongue ; 
I  lack  the  scholarship  to  talk  in  tropes. 

Art,    The  question,  to  be  plain,  is  briefly  this :  — 
Shall  I,  who,  chary  of  tranqmllity, 
Not  busy  in  this  factious  city's  broils, 
Nor  firequent  in  the  market-plaoe,  eschewed 
The  even  battle, — shall  I  join  the  rout  ? 

Van  den  B.  Times  are  sore  changed,  I  see;  there 's  none  in  Ghent 
That  answers  to  the  name  of  Artevelde. 
Thy  &ther  did  not  carp  nor  question  thus. 
When  Ghent  invoked  his  aid.    The  days  have  been 
When  not  a  citizen  drew  breath  in  Ghent 
But  freely  would  have  died  in  Freedom's  cause. 

Art.  The  cause,  I  grant  thee,  Van  den  Bosch,  is  good; 
And,  were  I  linked  to  earth  no  otherwise 
But  that  my  whole  heart  centred  in  myself, 
I  could  have  tossed  you  this  poor  life  to  play  witib, 
Taking  no  second  thought.     But  as  things  are, 
I  will  revolve  the  matter  warily. 
And  send  thee  word  betimes  of  my  contusion. 

Van  den  B.  Betimes  it  must  be,  for  the  White-Hood  chiefii 
Meet  two  hours  hence ;  and  ere  we  separate 
Oar  course  must  be  determined. 

Art.  In  two  hours. 
If  I  be  for  you,  I  will  send  this  ring 
In  token  I  have  so  resolved.     Farewell ! 

Van  den  B.  Philip  Van  Axtevelde,  a  greater  man 
Than  ever  Ghent  beheld,  we  '11  make  of  thee, 
If  thou  be  bold  enough  to  try  this  venture. 
God  give  thee  heart  to  do  so !    Fare  thee  well! 

[Exit  Van  den  Boseh.] 
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Art,  [after  a  long  pause].  Is  it  yain  glory  that  thus  whispeni  moy 
That 't  is  ignoble  to  have  1^  my  life 
In  idle  meditations  ?  —  that  the  times 
Demand  me,  that  thej  call  m  j  father's  name  ? 
O,  what  a  fiery  heart  was  his !   such  sonls, 
Whose  sadden  visitations  daze  the  world, 
Vanish  like  lightning,  but  they  leave  behind 
A  voice  that  in  the  distance  &r  away 
Wakens  the  slumbering  ages.     O,  my  &ther ! 
Thy  life  is  eloquent,  and  more  persuades 
Unto  dominion  than  thy  death  deters ! 


42.  THE  WEATHERCOCK.  — J.  7.  JUingham, 

Old  Fickle,  What  reputation,  what  honor,  what  profit,  can  accrue 
to  you  from  such  conduct  as  yours  ?  One  moment  you  tell  me  you 
are  going  to  become  the  greatest  musician  in  the  world,  and  straight 
you  fill  my  house  with  fiddlers. 

Tristram  Fickle,  I  am  clear  out  of  that  scrape  now,  Sir. 

Old  F.  Then,  from  a  fiddler,  you  are  metamorphosed  into  a  philos- 
opher ;  and,  for  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets  and  hautboys,  you  sub- 
stitute a  vile  jargon,  more  unintelligible  than  was  ever  heard  at  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

Tri,  You  are  right.  Sir.  I  have  found  out  that  philosophy  is  folly; 
so  I  have  cut  the  philosophers  of  all  sects,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle 
down  to  thepuzzlers  of  modem  date. 

Old  F,  How  much  had  I  to  pay  the  cooper,  the  other  day,  for  bar- 
relling you  up  in  a  large  tub,  when  you  resolved  to  live  like  Diogenes  ? 

Tri,  You  should  not  have  paid  him  anything.  Sir ;  for  the  tub 
would  not  hold.     You  see  the  contents  axe  run  out. 

Old  F,  No  jesting,  Sir !  this  is  no  laughing  matter.  Your  follies 
have  tired  me  out.  I  verily  believe  you  have  taken  the  whole  round 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  a  month,  and  have  been  of  fifty  different  minds 
in  half  an  hour. 

Tri,  And,  by  that^  shown  the  versatility  of  my  genius. 

Old  F,  Don't  tell  me  of  versatility,  Sir !  Let  me  see  a  little 
steadiness.  You  have  never  yet  been  constant  to  anything  but 
extravagance. 

Tri,  Yes,  Sir, —  one  thing  more. 

Old  F,  What  is  that.  Sir  ? 

Tri,  Affection  for  you.  However  my  head  may  have  wandered, 
my  heart  has  always  been  constantly  attached  to  the  lundest  of  parents ; 
and,  from  this  moment,  I  am  resolved  to  lay  my  follies  aside,  and  pur- 
sue that  line  of  conduct  which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  best  of 
fathers  and  of  friends.    * 

Old  F,  Well  said,  my  boy,  —  well  said !  You  make  me  happy, 
mdeed !  [Patting  him  on  the  shoulder,]  Now,  then,  my  dear  Tris* 
tram,  let  me  know  what  you  really  mean  to  do. 
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Tri.  To  study  the  law  — 

Old  R  The  law ! 

Tri.  I  am  most  resolatelj  bent  on  following  that  professbn. 

Old  F.  No ! 

Tri.  Absolutely  and  irrevocably  fixed. 

Old  F.  Better  and  better !  I  am  overjoyed.  Why,  *t  is  the  very 
thing  I  wished.  Now  I  am  happy !  [Tristram  makes  gesturts  as 
if  speaking  !\     See  how  his  mind  is  engaged ! 

Tri.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  — 

Old  F.  Why,  Tristram ! 

Tri.  This  is  a  cause  — 

Old  F.  0,  my  dear  boy !  I  forgive  you  all  your  tricks.  I  see  some- 
thing  about  you  now  that  I  can  depend  on.  [Tristram  continues 
making  gestures.'\ 

Tri.  I  am  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  cause — 

OH  F.  Bravo!  bravo!  Excellent  boy!  I  '11  go  and  order  your 
books,  directly ! 

Tri.  T  is  done.  Sir. 

OldF.  What,  already! 

Tri.  I  ordered  twelve  square  feet  of  books,  when  I  first  thought  of 
embracing  the  arduous  profession  of  the  law. 

Old  JP.  What,  do  you  mean  to  read  by  the  foot  ? 

Tri.  By  the  foot,  Sir;  that  is  the  only  way  to  become  a  solid 
lawyer. 

Old  F.  Twelve  square  feet  of  learning !     Well  — 

Tri.  I  have  likewise  sent  for  a  barber  — 

Old  F.  A  barber !    What,  is  he  to  teach  you  to  shave  close  ? 

Tri.  He  is  to  shave  one-half  of  my  head,  Sir. 

Old  F.  Ton  will  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  perfectly  understand  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  kw. 

Tri.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Demosthenes,  Sir,  the  Athenian  ora- 
tor? He  had  half  his  head  shaved,  and  locked  himself  up  in  a  coal- 
cellar. 

Old  F.  Ah,  he  was  perfectly  right  to  lock  himself  up,  after  having 
undergone  such  an  operation  as  that.  He  certainly  would  have  made 
rather  an  odd  figure  abroad. 

Tri.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  awaking  the  dormant  patriotism  of  his 
countrymen,  —  lightning  in  his  eye,  and  thunder  in  his  voice ;  he 
pours  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  resistless  in  its  force ;  the  throne 
of  Philip  trembles  while  he  speaks ;  he  denounces,  and  indignation 
fills  the  bosom  of  his  hearers ;  he  exposes  the  impending  danger,  and 
every  one  sees  impending  ruin ;  he  threatens  the  tyrant,  —  they  grasp 
theur  swords ;  he  calls  for  vengeance,  —  their  thirsty  weapons  gHtter  in 
the  air,  and  thousands  reverberate  the  cry !  One  soul  animates  a 
nation,  and  that  soul  is  the  soul  of  the  orator*! 

Old  F.  0,  what  a  figure  he  will  make  on  the  King's  Bench !  But, 
come,  I  will  tell  you  now  what  my  plan  is,  and  then  you  will  see  how 
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happily  this  determination  of  yours  will  ftiriher  it.  You  have  [TriS" 
tram  makes  extravagant  gestures,  as  if  speaking]  often  heard  me 
speak  of  my  friend  Brielwit,  the  barrister  — 

Tri,  Who  is  against  me  in  this  cause  — 

Old  F.  He  is  a  most  learned  lawyer  — 

Tri,  But,  as  I  have  justice  on  my  side  — 

Old  F,  Zounds !  he  does  n't  hear  a  word  I  say !    Why,  Tristram! 

Tri,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir ;  I  was  proseouting  my  studies. 

OldF.  Now,  attend  — 

Tri,  As  my  learned  friend  observes  —  Go  on,  Sir ;  I  am  all 
attention. 

Old  F,  Well,  my  friend  the  counsellor  — 

Tri,  Say  learned  friend,  if  you  please.  Sir.  We  gentlemen  of  the 
law  always  — 

Old  F,  Well,  well,  —  my  learned  friend  — 

Tri.  A  black  patch! 

Old  F.  Will  you  listen,  and  be  mlent  ? 

Tri,  I  am  as  mute  as  a  judge. 

Old  F.  My  friend,  I  say,  has  a  ward  who  is  very  handsome,  and 
who  has  a  very  handsome  fertune.  She  would  make  you  a  charming 
wife. 

Tri.  This  is  an  action  — 

Old  F.  Now,  I  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to  introduce  you  to  my 
friend,  the  barrister,  because  I  thought  your  lightness  and  his  gravity — 

Tri,  Might  be  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Old  F,  3nt  now  you  are  grown  serious  and  steady,  and  have 
resolved  to  pursue  his  profession,  I  will  shortly  bring  you  together ; 
yon  will  obtain  his  good  opinion,  and  all  the  rest  follows,  of  course. 

Tri,  A  verdict  in  my  lavor. 

Old  F,  Tou  marry  and  sit  down,  happy  ibr  life, 

Tri,  In  the  King's  Bench. 

Old  F,  Bravo!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But  now  run  to  your  study  —  run 
to  your  study,  my  dear  Tristram,  and  I  '11  go  and  oill  upon  the  coun- 
sellor. 

Tri,  I  remove  by  habeas  corpus. 

Old  F,  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  make  haste,  then.  [Hurrying 
him  off,] 

Tri,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this  is  a  cause  —  [JSzf^] 

Old  F.  The  inimitable  boy !  I  am  now  the  happiest  &ther  living. 
What  genius  he  has !  He  'U  be  lord  chanoellor,  one  day  or  other,  I 
dare  be  sworn.  I  am  sure  he  has  talents !  0,  how  I  long  to  see  him 
at  the  bar! 


43.  SALADIN,  MALEK  ADHEL,  ATTENDANT. —if eio  Monthly  Magatim*, 

Attendant,  A  stranger  craves  admittance  to  your  highness. 
Saladin,  Whence  comes  he  ? 
Atten,  That  I  know  not. 
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Enveloped  with  a  vestment  of  strange  form, 
Hia  oountenance  is  hidden ;  but  his  step, 
His  lofty  port,  his  voice  in  vain  disguised, 
Proclaim  —  if  that  I  dare  jwonounce  it  — 

Sal.  Whom? 

Atten,  Thy  royal  brother ! 

Sal.  Bring  him  instantly.     [Exit  Attendant,] 
Now,  with  his  specious,  smooth,  persuasive  tongue. 
Fraught  with  some  wily  subterfiigc,  he  thinks 
To  d^pate  my  anger.    He  shall  die ! 

[Enter  Attendant  and  Malek  Adhd.] 
Leave  us  together.    [Exit  AttendarU.]    [Aside.]    I  should  know  that 

form.  "^ 

Now  summon  all  thy  fortitude,  my  soul, 
Nor,  though  thy  blood  cry  for  him,  spare  the  guilty ! 

I  Aloud.]     Well,  stranger,  speak ;  but  first  unvdl  thyself, 
^OT  Saladin  must  view  the  form  that  fironts  him. 

Malek  Adhd.   Behold  it,  then ! 

Sal.  I  see  a  traitor*s  visage. 

Mai.  Ad.  A  brother's ! 

Sal.  No ! 
Saladin  owns  no  kindred  with  a  villain. 

Mai.  Ad.   O,  patience,  Heaven  !     Had  any  tongue  bat  tlune 
Uttered  that  word,  it  ne'er  should  speak  another. 

Scd.  And  why  not  now  ?     Can  this  heart  be  more  pieroed 
By  Malek  Adhel's  sword  than  by  his  deeds  ? 
O,  thou  hast  made  a  desert  of  this  bosom! 
For  open  candor,  planted  sly  disguise ; 
For  oonfidence,  suspicion ;  and  the  glow 
Of  generous  friendship,  tenderness  and  love, 
Forever  banished !     Whither  can  I  turn, 
When  he  by  blood,  by  gratitude,  by  faith. 
By  every  tie,  bound  to  support,  forsakes  me  ? 
Who,  who  can  stand,  when  Maldc  Adhel  fiJls  ? 
Henceforth  I  turn  me  from  the  sweets  of  love : 
The  smiles  of  ^iendship,  and  this  glorious  world. 
In  which  all  find  some  heart  to  rest  upon. 
Shall  be  to  Saladin  a  cheerless  void,  — 
His  brother  has  betrayed  him ! 

Mai.  Ad.  Thou  art  softened ; 
I  am  thy  brother,  then ;  but  late  thou  saidst  — 
My  touffue  can  never  utter  the  base  title ! 

Scd.  Was  it  traitor  ?    True ! 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  in  my  fondest  hopes ! 
Villain  ?     'T  is  just ;  the  title  is  appropriate ! 
Dissembler  ?     'T  is  not  written  in  thy  fiu^e ; 
No,  nor  imprinted  on  that  specious  brow ; 
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Bui  on  this  breaking  heart  the  name  is  stamped, 

Forever  stamped,  with  that  of  Malek  Adhel ! 

Thinkest  thou  I  'm  sofltened  ?    By  Mohammed  I  these  hands 

Should  crash  these  aching  eyeballs,  ere  a  tear 

Fall  from  them  at  thy  fiite !     0,  monster,  monster ! 

The  brute  that  tears  the  infiint  from  its  nurse  . 

Is  excellent  to  thee,  for  in  his  form 

The  impulse  of  his  nature  may  be  read ; 

But  thou,  so  beautiful,  so  proud,  so  noble, 

O,  what  a  wretch  art  thou !.    0 !  can  a  term 

In  all  the  various  tongues  of  man  be  found 

To  match  thy  in&my  ? 

Mai.  Ad,  Oo  on !  go  on ! 
'T  is  but  a  little  while  to  hear  thee,  Saladin ; 
And,  bursting  at  thy  feet,  this  heart  will  prove 
lis  penitence,  at  least 

Sal.  That  were  an  end 
Too  noble  for  a  traitor !     The  bowstring  is 
A  more  appropriate  finish !     Thou  shalt  die ! 

Mai.  Ad.  And  death  were  welcome  at  another's  mandate! 
What,  what  have  I  to  live  for?    Be  it  so, 
If  tiiat,  in  all  thy  armies,  can  be  found 
An  executiDg  hand. 

Sal.  0,  doubt  it  not! 
They  're  eager  for  the  office.     Perfidy, 
So  black  as  thine,  efiistces  from  their  minds 
All  memory  of  thy  former  excellence. 

Mai,  Ad.  Defer  not,  then,  their  wishes.     Saladin, 
If  e'er  this  form  was  pjfol  to  thy  sight. 
This  voice  seemed  grateful  to  thine  ear,  accede 
To  my  last  prayer :  —  0,  lengthen  not  this  scene. 
To  which  the  agonies  of  death  were  pleasing ! 
Let  me  die  speedily ! 

Sal.  This  very  hour ! 
[Aside.]     For,  0 !  the  more  I  look  upon  that  fiice. 
The  more  I  hear  the  accents  of  that  voice, 
The  monarch  soflens,  and  the  judge  is  lost 
In  all  the  brother's  weakness ;  yet  such  guilt,  — 
Such  vile  ingratitude,  •:—  it  calls  for  vengeance ; 
And  vengeance  it  shall  have !     What,  ho !   who  waits  there  ? 

[Enter  Attendant.] 

Atten.  Did  your  highness  call  ? 

Sal.  Assemble  quickly  * 

My  forces  in  the  court    Tell  them  they  come 
To  view  the  death  of  yonder  bosom-traitor. 
And,  bid  them  mark,  that  he  who  will  not  spare 
His  brother  when  he  errs,  expects  obedience. 
Silent  obedience,  from  his  followers.     [Exit  Attendant.] 
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Mat.  Ad,  Now,  Saladin, 
The  word  is  given ;  I  have  nothing  more 
To  fear  from  thee,  my  brother.     1  am  not 
About  to  crave  a  miserable  life. 
Without  thy  love,  thy  honor,  thy  esteem, 
Life  were  a  burden  to  me.     Think  not,  either, 
The  justice  of  thy  sentence  I  would  question. 
But  one  request  now  trembles  on  my  tongue,  — 
One  wish  still  clin^g  round  the  heart,  which  soon 
Not  ev^  that  shall  torture,  —  will  it,  then, 
Thinkest  thou,  thy  slumbers  render  quieter, 
Thy  waking  thoughts  more  pleasing,  to  reflect, 
That  when  thy  voice  had  doomed  a  brother's  death. 
The  last  request  which  e'er  was  his  to  utter 
Thy  harshness  made  him  carry  to  the  gi^ve  ? 

Sat.  Speak,  then ;  but  ask  thyself  if  thou  hast  reason 
To  look  for  much  indulgence  here.  ^ 

Mat.  Ad.  I  have  not  \ 
Yet  will  I  ask  for  it.     We  part  forever ; 
This  is  our  last  farewell ;  the  king  is  satisfied ; 
The  judge  has  spoke  the  irrevocable  sentence. 
None  sees,  none  hears,  save  that  omniscient  power, 
Which,  trust  me,  will  not  firown  to  look  upon 
Two  brothers  part  like  such.     When,  in  tibe  fiu^e 
Of  forces  once  my  own,  I  'm  led  to  death. 
Then  be  thine  eye  unmoistened ;  let  thy  voice 
Then  speak  my  doom  untrraibling ;  then, 
Unmoved,  behold  this  stiff  and  blackened  corse. 
But  now  I  ask  —  nay,  turn  not,  Saladin !  — 
I  ask  one  single  pressure  of  thy  hand ; 
From  that  stem  eye  one  solitary  tear  — 
O,  torturing  recollection !  —  one  kind  word 
From  the  loved  tongue  which  once  breathed  naught  but  kindnessw 
Still  dlent  ?    Brother !  friend !  beloved  companion 
Of  all  my  youthful  sports !  —  are  they  fom)tten  ?  — 
Strike  me  with  dea&ess,  make  me  blind,  0  Heaven ! 
Let  me  not  see  this  unforgiving  man 
Smile  at  my  agonies !  nor  hear  that  voice 
Pronounce  my  doom,  which  would  not  say  one  word, 
One  little  word,  whose  cherished  memory 
Would  soothe  the  struggles  of  departing  lifo ! 
Yet,  yet  thou  wilt !     O,  turn  thee,  Saladin ! 
Look  on  my  £ice,  —  thou  canst  not  spurn  me  then ; 
Look  on  the  once-loved  &ce  of  Malek  Adhel 
For  the  last  time,  and  call  him  — 

Sad,  [seizirig  his  hand].     Brother!  brother! 

Mai.  Ad,  [breaking  auxzy].    Now  call  thy  followeia 
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Death  has  not  now 

A  single  pang  in  store.     Prooeed !   I  'm  ready. 

Sal.  0,  art  thou  ready  to  forgive,  my  brother  ? 
To  pardon  him  who  found  one  smgle  error, 
One  little  fiiiling,  'mid  a  splendid  throng 
Of  glorions  qualities  — 

Mai.  Ad.  O,  stay  thee,  Saladin ! 
I  did  not  ask  for  lifo.     I  only  wished 
Ih  carry  thy  forgiveness  to  the  grave. 
No,  Emperor,  the  loss  of  Cesarea 
Cries  loudly  for  the  blood  of  Malek  Adhd. 
Thy  soldiers,  too,  demand  that  he  who  lost 
What  cost  them  many  a  weary  hoar  to  gain 
Should  expiate  his  offences  with  his  life. 
Lo !  even  now  they  crowd  to  view  my  deaths 
Thy  just  impartiality.     I  go ! 
Pleased  by  my  fate  to  add  one  other  leaf 
To  thy  proud  wreath  of  glory.     [Going.] 

Sal.  Thou  shalt  not.     [Enter  Attendant.] 

Atten.  My  lord,  the  troops  aasembled  by  your  order 
Tumultuous  throng  the  courts.     The  prince's  death 
Not  one  of  ihem  but  vows  he  will  not  sufier. 
The  mutes  have  fled ;  the  very  guards  rebeL 
Nor  think  I,  in  this  city's  spacious  round. 
Can  e'er  be  found  a  hand  to  do  the  office. 

Mai.  Ad.  0,  £uthM  friends !     [To  Atten.]    Thine  shalt 

AttevL  Mine?    Never! 
The  other  first  shall  lop  it  from  the  body. 

Sal.  They  teach  the  Emperor  his  duty  well. 
Tell  them  he  thanks  them  for  it.    Tell  tiiem,  too. 
That  ere  their  opposition  reached  our  ears, 
Saladin  had  forgiven  Malek  Adhel. 

Atten.  0  }oyM  news ! 
I  haste  to  gladden  many  a  gallant  heart, 
And  dry  the  tear  on  many  a  hardy  cheek. 
Unused  to  such  a  visiter.     [Exit^ 

Sal.  These  men,  the  meanest  in  society, 
Hie  outcasts  of  the  earth, — by  war,  by  nature, 
Hardened,  and  rendered  callous, — these,  who  cLiim 
No  kindred  with  thee,  —  who  have  never  heard 
The  accents  of  affection  from  thy  lips,  — 

0,  these  can  cast  aside  their  vowed  alleffianoe, 
Throw  off  their  Ions  obedience,  risk  their  lives, 
To  save  thee  from  detraction !     While  I, 

1,  who  cannot,  in  all  my  memory, 

Call  back  one  danger  which  thou  hast  not  shared, 
One  day  of  grief,  one  night  of  revelry, 
84 
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Which  th J  resistless  kindness  hath  not  soothed, 

Or  thy  gay  smile  and  converse  rendered  sweeter,  -— 

I,  who  have  thrice  in  the  ensanguined  field, 

When  death  seemed  certain,  only  uttered  —  "  Brother! " 

And  seen  that  form  like  li^tning  rash  between 

Saladin  and  his  foes,  and  that  brave  bretst 

Dauntless  exposed  to  many  a  forioas  blow 

Intended  for  my  own,  —  I  could  forget 

That 't  was  to  thee  I  owed  the  very  breath 

Which  sentenced  thee  to  perish !     0,  't  is  shame&l ! 

Thou  canst  not  pardon  me ! 

Mai,  Ad.  By  these  tears,  I  can ! 
O,  brother  !  fiom  this  yeiy  hour,  a  new, 
A  glorioos  life  commences !     I  am  all  thine ! 
A^n  the  day  of  gladness  or  of  anguish 
Shall  Malek  Adhel  share ;  and  ofb  again 
May  this  sword  fence  thee  in  the  bloody  field. 
Henceforth,  Saladin, 
My  heart,  my  soul,  my  sword,  are  thine  fiuever ! 
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Are  all  content? 

A  nation's  rights  betrayed,  and  all  content  ? 

What !  with  your  own  free  willing  hands  yield  up 

The  ancient  &bric  of  your  constitution, 

To  be  a  garrison  for  common  cut-throats ! 

What !  will  ye  all  combine  to  tie  a  stone. 

Each  to  each  other's  neck,  and  drown  like  dogs  ? 

Are  yon  so  bound  in  fetters  of  the  mind 

That  there  you  sit,  as  if  you  were  yourselves 

Incorporate  with  the  marble  ?    Syracusans !  — 

But  no !  I  will  not  rail,  nor  chide,  nor  curse  ytm! 

I  will  implore  you,  fellow-countrymen, 

With  blinded  eyes,  and  weak  and  broken  speech, 

I  will  implore  you  —  0  !  I  am  weak  in  words, 

But  I  could  bring  such  advocates  before  you ! 

Your  fiithers'  sacred  images ;  old  men, 

That  have  been  grandsires ;  women  with  their  children. 

Caught  up  in  fear  and  hurry,  in  their  arms ;  — 

And  those  old  men  should  hft  their  shivering  voices 

And  palsied  hands,  and  those  afirighted  mothers 

Should  hold  their  innocent  infants  forth,  and  ask, 

Can  you  make  slaves  of  them  f 


PART  NINTH. 


COMIC   AND    SATIRICAL. 


1.    SPEECH    Of    SBKOEANT    BUZFUZ    IN    THE    CASS    OF   BAEOELL   AQAINST 
PICKWICK.  —  Charles  Dicketu. 

You  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  GenUemen  of  the  Jury,  that 
this  is  an  aotion  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
damages  are  laid  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  plaintifiF,  Gentlemen, 
is  a  widow ;  yes.  Gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  some  time 
before  his  death,  became  the  father.  Gentlemen,  of  a  little  boy.  With 
this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell shrunk  from  the  world,  and  courted  the  retirement  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Goswell-street ;  and  here  she  placed  in  her  front  parlor-window 
a  written  placard,  bearing  this  inscription,  —  "  Apartments  furnished 
fi>r  a  single  gentleman.  Inquire  within.'^  Mrs.  Bardell's  opinions 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Gentlemen,  were  derived  from  a  long  contempla- 
tion of  the  inestimable  qualities  of  her  lost  husband.  She  had  no 
fear,  —  she  had  no  distrust,  —  all  was  confidence  and  reliance.  "  Mr. 
Bardell,"  said  the  widow,  "  was  a  man  of  honor,  —  Mr.  Bardell  was  a 
man  of  his  word,  —  Mr.  Bardell  was  no  deceiver,  —  Mr.  Bardell  was 
once  a  single  gentleman  himself;  to  single  gentlemen  I  look  for 
protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  consolation; — in  angle 
gentlemen  I  shall  perpetuaUy  see  something  to  remind  me  of  what 
Mr.  Bardell  was,  when  he  first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections ; 
to  a  single  gentleman,  then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let."  Actuated  by 
this  beautiful  and  touching  impulse  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our 
imperfect  nature,  Gentlemen),  the  lonely  and  desQlate  widow  dried  her 
tears,  furnished  her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent  boy  to  her  maternal 
bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in  her  parlor-window.  Did  it  remain 
there  long  ?  No.  The  serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid, 
the  mine  was  preparing,  the  sapper  and  miner  was  at  work !  Before 
the  bill  had  been  in  tiie  parlor-window  tiiree  days,  —  three  days, 
Gentlemen,  —  a  being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  and  bearing  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Bardell's  house !  He  inquired  within ;  he  took  the  lodgings ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into  possession  of  them.  GSus 
man  was  Pickwick,  —  Pickwick,  the  defendant ! 

Of  this  man  I  will  say  littie.  The  subject  presents  but  fow  attrac- 
tions ;  and  I,  Gentlemen,  am  not  the  man,  nor  are  you,  Gentlemen, 
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the  men,  to  delight  ia  the  oontemplation  of  revolting  heardcBBnesB, 
and  of  systematio  villany.  I  say  systematio  villany,  OenUemen ;  and 
when  I  say  systematio  villany,  let  me  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if 
he  be  in  Court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
deoent  in  him,  more  becoming,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell 
him,  ^irther,  that  a  counsel,  in  his  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  ndther  to 
be  intimidated,  nor  bullied,  nor  put  down ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  attempter,  be 
he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his  name  Pickmck,  or  Noakes,  or 
Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompeon. 

I  shaU  show  you,  Gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pickwick  continued 
to  reside  constantly,  and  without  interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mrs. 
Bardell's  house.  I  shall  show  you  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him,  attended  to  his  oomfbrts,  cooked 
his  meals,  looked  out  his  linen  ibr  the  washerwoman  when  it  went 
abroad,  daxned,  aired,  and  prepared  it  fi)r  wear  when  it  came  home, 
and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  oohfidence.  I  shall  show 
you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  half-pence,  and  on  some  occasions 
even  sixpence,  to  her  little  boy.  I  shall  prove  to  you,  ihai  on  one 
oooasiim,  when  he  returned  from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and  in 
terms  offered  her  marriage :  previoasly,  however,  taking  special  eare 
that  there  should  be  no  witnesses  to  their  solemn  contract ;  and  I  am 
in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the  testimony  of  three  of  his  own 
friends, — most  unwilling  witnesseff.  Gentlemen, — most  unwilling  wit- 
nesses, —  that  on  that  morning  he  was  discovered  by  them  holding  the 
plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and  so^hing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and 
endearments. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  htien  have 
passed  between  these  parties,  —  letters  that  must  be  viewed  with  a 
cautious  and  suspicious  eye,  —  letters  that  were  evidentiy  intended,  at 
the  time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties  into 
whose  hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read  the  first :  —  *<  Garraway^ 
twelve  o'clock.  —  IW  Mrs.  B.  —  Chops  and  Tomato  sauce.  Youra, 
Pickwick."  Gentiemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Chops  and  Tmnato 
sauce !  Yours,  Pickwick !  Chops !  Gracious  Heavens !  And  Tomato 
sauce!  Gentiemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  confidiDg 
female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow  artifices  aa  these  ?  The 
next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious.  —  <*  Dear  Mrs. 
B.,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  to-morrow.  Slow  coach."  And  then  follows 
this  very  remarkable  expression,  -^  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the 
warming-pan."  The  warming-pan!  Why,  Gentiemen,  who  does 
trouble  himself  about  a  warming-pan?  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell  so 
eamestiy  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about  this  warming-pan, 
unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire  —  a 
mere  substitute  fiir  some  endearing  word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  a 
preconcerted  system  of  oorrespondence,  artfolly  contrived  by  Pickwibk 
with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion  ?  And  what  does  this  allu- 
sion to  the  sbw  coadi  mean  ?  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a  reference 
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to  Piokwiok  himself,  who  has  moBt  onquestionafolj  been  a  oriminalljr 
slow  coach  dormg  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose  speed  will 
Qow  be  very  imexpeotedly  accelerated,  and  whose  wheels,  Gentlemen, 
as  he  will  find  to  lus  cost,  will  very  soon  be  greased  by  you ! 

But  enough  of  this,  Gentlemen.  It  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an 
aching  heart.  My  client's  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is  gone  indeed.  The 
bill  is  down  —  but  there  is  no  tenant !  Eligible  single  gentlemen  pass 
and  repass  —  but  there  is  no  invitation  for  them  to  inquire  within,  or 
without !  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the  house ;  even  the  voice  of 
the  child  is  hushed ;  his  infimt  sports  are  disregarded,  when  his  mother 
weeps.  But  Pickwick,  Gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of 
this  domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Goswellnstreet,  —  Pickwick,  who  has 
choked  up  the  well,  and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward,  —  Pickwick,  who 
comes  before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  tomato*eauce  and  warming- 
pans,  —  Pickwick  still  fears  his  head  with  unblushing  effrontery,  ami 
gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin  he  has  made !  Damages,  Gentlemen, 
heavy  damages,  is  the  only  punishment  with  which  you  can  visit 
him,  —  the  only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client !  And  for 
those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded,  a 
right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate,  a  sympathizing,  a  con- 
templatire  Jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen ! 

1.    THE  ABT  OT  BOOKr-EHEPING.  —  TKonuu  Hood.    Bom,  1798 ;  died,  1846. 

How  hard,  when  those  who  do  not  wish  to  lend,  thus  lose,  their  books, 
Are  snared  by  anglers,  —  folks  that  fish  with  literary  Hooks,  — 
Who  call  and  take  some  &vorite  tome,  but  never  read  it  through ;  — 
They  thus  complete  their  set  at  home,  by  making  one  at  you. 

I,  of  my  *'  Spenser  '*  quite  bereft,  last  winter  sore  was  shaken ; 
Of  "  Lamb  "  I  've  but  a  quarter  left,  nor  could  I  save  my  "  Baixm ;" 
And  then  I  saw  my  "  Crabbe,"  at  last,  like  Hamlet,  backward  go ; 
And,  as  the  tide  was  ebbing  fost,  of  course  I  lost  my  "  Rowe." 

My  "Mallet"  served  to  knock  me  down,  which  makes  me  thus  a 

talker; 
And  once,  when  I  was  out  of  town,  my  "  Johnson  "  proved  a  "  Walker." 
While  studying,  o'er  the  fire,  one  day,  my  "  Hobbes,"  amidst  the  smoke. 
They  bore  my  "  dolman  "  clean  away,  and  carried  off  my  "  Coke." 

They  picked  my  "  Locke,"  to  me  fer  more  than  Bramah's  patent  worth, 
And  now  my  losses  I  deplore,  without  a  "  Home  "  on  earth. 
If  once  a  book  you  let  them  lift,  another  they  conceal. 
For  though  I  caught  them  stealing  "Swift,"  as  swiftly  went  my 
"  Steele." 

"  Hope  "  is  not  now  upon  my  shelf,  where  late  he  stood  elated ; 
But  what  is  strange,  my  "  Pope  "  himself  is  excommunicated. 
My  little  "  SuckUng"  in  the  grave  is  sunk  to  swell  the  ravage; 
And  what  was  Crusoe's  fiite  to  save,  't  was  mine  to  lose,  —  a  "  Savage." 
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Even  "  Glover's  "  works  I  cannot  put  my  frozen  hands  upon ; 
Though  ever  since  I  lost  my  "  Foote,**  my  "  Bunyan  "  has  been  gcma 
My  "Hoyle"  with  "Cotton"  went  oppressed;  my  "Tkybr,"  too^ 

must  fidl ; 
To  save  my  "  Goldsmith  "  from  arrest,  in  vain  I  oflfered  "  Bayle." 

I  "  Prior  "  sought,  but  could  not  see  the  "  Hood  "  so  late  in  front; 
And  when  I  turned  to  hunt  for  "  Lee/'  0 !  where  was  my  "  Lei^ 

Hunt"? 
I  tried  to  laugh,  old  care  to  tickle,  yet  could  not  "Tickle"  touch; 
And  then,  alack !  I  missed  my  *^  Mickle,"  —  and  surely  Mickle  's  much. 

T  is  quite  enough  my  grie&  to  feed,  my  sorrows  to  excuse, 
To  think  I  cannot  r«»d  my  "  Reid,"  nor  even  use  my  "  Hughes; " 
My  clasmcs  would  not  quiet  lie,  a  thing  so  fondly  hc^)ed; 
Like  Dr.  Primrose,  I  may  cry,  my  "  lavy  "  has  eloped. 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast  away ;  I  suffer  from  these  shocks, 
And  though  I  fixed  a  lock  on  "  Gray,"  there's  gray  upon  my  locb; 
I  'm  far  fo)m  "  Young,"  am  growing  pale,  I  see  my  "  Butler  "  fly; 
And  when  they  ask  about  my  ail,  't  is  "  Burton  "  I  reply. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns,  and  thus  my  griefii  divide; 
For  0 !  they  cured  me  of  my  "  Bums,"  and  eased  my  "  Akenside." 
But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say,  nor  let  my  anger  bum. 
For,  as  they  never  found  me  **  Gay,"  they  have  not  left  me  "  Steme." 


8.    THE  MAOPIK  AND  THB  MONKEY.  —  Triarte,    Born,  1760;  dM,  1791. 

**  Deab  Madam,  I  pray,"  quoth  a  Magpie,  one  day, 

To  a  Monkey,  who  happened  to  come  in  her  way,  — 

"  K  you  '11  but  come  with  me 

To  my  snug  little  home  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

I  '11  show  you  such  treasures  of  art  and  vertu. 

Such  articles,  old,  mediaaval,  and  new. 

As  a  lady  of  taste  and  discernment  like  you 

Will  be  equally  pleased  and  astonished  to  view ;  — 

In  an  oak-tree  hard  by  I  have  stowed  all  these  rarities ; 

And  if  you  '11  come  with  me,  I  '11  soon  you  show  where  it  is." 

The  Monkey  agreed  at  once  to  proceed. 

And,  hopping  along  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 

To  keep  up  with  the  guide,  who  flew  by  her  side, 

As  eager  to  show  as  the  other  to  see. 

Presently  came  to  the  old  oak-tree ; 

When,  from  a  hole  in  its  mighty  bole. 

In  which  she  had  cunningly  hidden  the  whole, 

One  by  one  the  Magpie  £rew. 

And  displayed  her  hoard  to  the  Monkey's  view : 

A  buckle  of  brass,  some  bits  of  glass, 

A  ribbon  dropped  by  a  gypsy  1^ ; 
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A  tattered  handkerchief  edged  with  laoe. 

The  haft  of  a  knife,  and  a  tooth-pick  case ; 

An  inch  or  so  of  Cordelier's  rope, 

A  yery  small  cake  of  Castilian  soap. 

And  a  medal  blessed  by  the  holy  Pope ; 

Half  a  cigar,  the  neck  of  a  jar, 

A  couple  of  pegs  from  a  cracked  guitar ; 

Beads,  buttons  and  rings,  and  other  odd  things, 

And  such  as  my  hearers  would  think  me  an  ass,  if  I 

Tried  to  enumerate  fully  or  classify. 

At  last,  having  gone,  one  by  one,  through  the  whole, 

And  carefully  packed  them  again  in  the  hole, 

Alarmed  at  the  pause,  and  not  without  caws. 

The  Magpie  looked  anxiously  down  for  applause. 

The  modcey,  meanwhile,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile, 

Having  silently  eyed  the  contents  of  the  pile, 

And  Ibund  them,  in  fiict,  one  and  all,  very  vile, 

Resolved  to  depart ;  and  was  making  a  start. 

When,  observing  the  movement  with  rage  and  dismay, 

Ihe  Magpie  addressed  her,  and  pressed  her  to  stay : 

*'  What,  sister,  I  pray,  have  you  nothing  to  say. 

In  return  for  the  sight  that  I  Ve  shown  you  to-day  ? 

Not  a  syllable  ?  —  hey  ?    I  'm  surprised !  —  well  I  may,  — 

That  so  fine  a  collection,  with  noUung  to  pay. 

Should  be  treated  in  such  a  contemptuous  way. 

I  looked  for  applause,  as  a  matter  of  ri^t. 

And  certainly  thought  that  you  'd  prove  more  polite." 

At  length,  when  the  Magpie  had  ceased  to  revile. 

The  Monkey  replied,  with  a  cynical  smile : 

'*  Well,  Ma'am,  since  my  silenoe  offends  you,"  said  she, 

**  I  '11  frankly  confess  that  such  trifles  possess, 

Though  much  to  your  taste,  no  attraction  for  me; 

For  though,  like  yourself,  a  collector  of  pelf. 

Such  tra^,  ere  I  'd  touch  it,  might  rot  on  a  shelf; 

And  I  'd  not,  by  Saint  Jago,  out  of  my  way  go 

A  moment  'to  pick  up  so  v^e  a  &rrago. 

To  the  digging  of  roots,  and  the  prigging  of  fruits, 

I  strictly  confine  my  industrial  pursuits ; 

And  whenever  I  happen  to  find  or  to  steal 

More  than  will  serve  for  a  moderate  meal,  — 

For  my  appetite 's  small,  and  I  don't  eat  a  deal,  — 

In  the  pouches  or  craws  which  hang  from  my  jaws, 

And  which  I  contract  or  distend  at  my  pleasure^ 

I  safely  deposit  the  rest  of  my  treasure. 

And  carry  it  home,  to  be  eaten  at  leisure. 

In  short.  Ma'am,  while  you  collect  rubbish  and  rags,  — 

A  mass  of  chiffonerie  not  worth  possessing,  — 
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I  gather  for  use,  and  replemsh  my  bags 
mth  things  that  are  reaUy  a  oom&rt  and  blessing, - 
A  reserve,  if  I  need  them,  for  Bitore  sobsstenoe, 
Adapted  to  lengthen  and  sweeten  existence." 

The  Monkey's  reply  —  for  I  must,  if  I  'm  able, 
Elicit  some  practical  hint  &om  the  MAe  — 
Suited  the  Magpie,  and  suits  just  as  well  any 
Quarterly,  montiily,  or  weekly  miscellany, 
Whose  contents  e^ibit  so  often  a  hash. 
Oddly  compounded,  of  all  kinds  of  trash, 
That  I  wonder,  whenever  I  chance  to  inspect  them. 
How  editors  have  the  bad  taste  to  select  them. 


4.    THB  BICH  HAN  AND  THE  POOR.  ^  TVoMtoted,  ^  Dr.  Bournif', /rwR  t&«  Aw- 
nan  of  Kkemnitzer, 

So  goes  the  world ;  if  wealthy,  you  may  call 
This  friend,  that  brother,  friends  and  brolliers  all ; 

Though  you  are  worthless,  witless,  never  mind  it ; 
Yon  may  have  been  a  stable-boy,  —  what  thai  ? 
'T  is  w^th,  good  Sir,  makes  honorable  men. 

You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it 
But  if  you  're  poor.  Heaven  help  you !   though  your  ore 

Had  royal  blood  within  him,  and  though  you 

Possessed  the  intellect  of  angels,  too, 
T  is  all  in  vain ;  —  the  world  will  ne'er  inqmre 

On  such  a  score ;  —  why  should  it  take  t&e  pauns  ? 

'T  is  easier  to  weidi  purses,  sure,  than  brains. 
I  once  saw  a  poor  feUow,  keen  and  clever. 

Witty  and  wise ;  —  he  paid  a  man  a  visit, 
And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 

(}ave  him  a  welcome.    "Strange!"  criedl;  "  whenoeisit?* 
He  walked  on  this  side,  then  on  that. 
He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  in  vain  he  tried; 

Some  formally  and  fireezingly  replied, 
And  some 
Said,  by  their  silence,  "  Better  stay  at  home." 
A  rich  man  burst  the  door, 
As  Croesus  rich,  I  'm  sure 
He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit; 
And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it ; 
He  had  what 's  better,  —  he  had  wealth, 

What  a  confusion !  —  all  stand  up  erect ; 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health ; 

These  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect; 
And  these  arrange  a  so&  or  a  chair. 
And  these  conduct  him  there. 
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*<  Allow  me,  Sir,  the  honor!"  —  then  a  bow 
Down  to  tbe  earth.    Is 't  poadble  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  saoh  kind  condescension  ? 

^e  poor  man  hung  his  head, 

And  to  himself  he  said, 
"  This  is,  indeed,  beyond  my  comprehension ! " 

Then  looking  roimd, 

One  friendly  fece  he  found, 
And  said,  '<  Pray  tell  me,  why  is  wealth  preferred 

To  wisdom  ?  "  —  «*  That  *s  a  silly  question,  friend ! " 
Beplied  the  other ;  "  have  you  never  heard, 

A  man  may  lend  his  store 

Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 
Bat  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend  ?  " 


6.    WHrrnjNO  —  A  TANKJBB  POBTEAir.—Jlew.^.  P»eryon«. 

Thb  Yankee  boy,  before  he  *s  sent  to  school. 

Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool. 

The  pocket-knife.     To  that  his  wistftd  eye 

Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby ; 

His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 

Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had. 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brings 

A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart. 

His  elder  pop-gun  with  its  hickory  rod, 

Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad, 

His  corn-stalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

That  murmurs  from  his  pumpkin-stalk  trombone, 

Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.     To  these  succeed 

His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed, 

His  wind-mill,  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win, 

His  water-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin ; 

Or,  if  his  &ther  lives  upon  the  shore. 

You  '11  see  his  ship,  "  beam  ends  upon  the  fioor," 

Full  ri^ed,  with  raking  masts,  and  timbers  staunch, 

And  waiting,  near  the  wash-tub,  for  a  kunch. 

Thus,  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven 
Ere  long  he  'U  solve  you  any  problem  given ; 
Make  any  jim-crack,  musical  or  mute, 
A  plough,  a  couch,  an  organ  or  a  flute ; 
Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock, 
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Cat  a  canal,  or  build  a  floating-dock, 

Or  lead  forUi  Beauty  firam  a  marble  block ;  — 

Make  anything,  in  Ediort,  for  sea  or  shore, 

From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four ;  — 

Make  it,  said  I  ?  —  Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it. 

He  '11  nmke  the  thing  and  the  machine  that  makes  it 

And  when  the  thing  is  made,  —  whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea; 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide, 
Or,  upon  land  to  roll,  revolve,  or  slide ; 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring, 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring, 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass. 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass; 
For,  when  his  hand 's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
That  there 's  go  in  it,  and  he  '11  make  it  go. 


6.    CITT  M£N  IN  THE  COUNTBY.— Otfver  JFendeU  Hobaug. 

CouB  back  to  your  mother,  ye  children,  for  shame. 
Who  have  wandered  like  truants  for  riches  or  &me ! 
With  a  smile  on  her  face  and  a  sprig  in  her  cap, 
She  calls  you  to  feast  from  her  bountiful  lap. 

Gome  out  from  your  alleys,  your  courts,  and  your  lanes. 
And  breathe,  like  young  eagles,  the  air  of  our  plains; 
Take  a  whiff  from  our  fields,  and  your  excellent  wives 
Will  declare  it 's  all  nonsense  insuring  your  lives. . 

Come  you  of  the  law,  who  can  talk,  if  you  please, 
Till  the  man  in  the  moon  will  allow  it 's  a  cheese, 
And  leave  "  the  old  lady  that  never  tells  lies  " 
To  sleep  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes. 

Ye  healers  of  men,  for  a  moment  decline 

Your  feats  in  the  rhubarb  and  ipecac  line ; 

While  you  shut  up  your  turnpike,  your  neighbors  can  go 

The  old  roundabout  road  to  the  regions  below. 

Yon  derk,  on  whose  ears  are  a  couple  of  pens. 
And  whose  head  is  an  ant-hill  of  units  and  tens, 
Though  Plato  denies  you,  we  welcome  you  still 
As  a  featherless  biped,  in  spite  of  your  quilL 

Poor  drudge  of  the  city !  how  happy  he  feels 

With  the  burrs  on  his  legs  and  the  grass  at  his  heels ; 

No  dodger  behind,  his  bandannas  to  share,  — 

No  constable  grumbling,  "  You  must  n't  walk  there ! " 
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In  yonder  green  meadow,  to  Memory  dear, 

He  slaps  a  moequito  and  brushes  a  tear ; 

The  dew-drops  hang  round  him  on  blossoms  and  shoots,  -» 

He  breathes  but  pne  sigh  for  his  youth  and  his  boots. 

There  stands  the  old  sdiool-house,  hard  by  the  old  church ; 
That  tree  at  ita  side  had  the  flavor  of  birch : 
0,  sweet  were  the  days  of  his  juvenile  tricks, 
Though  the  prairie  of  youth  had  so  many  *'big  licks  I" 

By  the  side  of  yon  river  he  weeps  and  he  slumps, 
The  boots  fill  with  water,  as  if  they  were  pumps ; 
Till,  sated  with  rapture,  he  steals  to  his  bed, 
With  a  glow  in  his  heart  and  a  cold  in  his  head. 

'Tis  past,  —  he  is  dreaming,  —  I  see  him  again ; 
The  ledger  returns  as  by  legerdemain ; 
His  neckcloth  is  damp  with  an  easterly  flaw. 
And  he  holds  in  his  fingers  an  omnibus  straw. 

He  dreams  the  chUl  gust  is  a  blossomy  gale. 
That  the  straw  is  a  rose  from  his  dear  native  vale ; 
And  murmurs,  unconscious  of  space  and  of  time, 
"  A.  1.  —  Extra  super.  —  Ah,  is  n*t  it  prime ! " 

0,  what  are  the  prizes  we  perish  to  win, 

To  the  first  little  "  shiner  "  we  caught  with  a  pin ! 

No  soil  upon  earth  is  as  dear  to  our  eyes 

As  the  soil  we  first  stirred  in  terrestrial  pies ! 

Then  oome  from  all  parties,  and  parte,  to  our  feast ; 
Though  not  at  the  "  Astor,"  we'll  give  you,  at  least, 
A  bite  at  an  apple,  a  seat  on  the  grass, 
And  the  best  of  old  —  water  —  at  nothing  a  glass. 


7.  FUSS  AT  VTBLES.  —  Anonymous. 

It  having  been  announced  to  me,  my  young  friends,  that  you 
were  about  forming  a  fire-company,  I  have  called  you  together 
to  give  you  such  directions  as  long  experience  in  a  first-quality 
engine  company  qualifies  me  to  communicate.  The  moment  you 
hear  an  alarm  of  fire,  scream  like  a  pair  of  panthers.  Run  any 
way,  except  the  right  way,  —  for  the  furthest  way  round  is  the  nearest 
way  to  the  fire,  if  you  happen  to  run  on  the  top  of  a  wood-pile,  so 
much  the  better ;  you  can  then  get  a  good  view  of  the  neighborhood. 
If  a  light  breaks  on  your  view,  "  hresk ''  for  it  immediately ;  but  be 
sure  you  don't  jump  into  a  bow  window.  Keep  yelling,  all  the  time ; 
and,  if  you  can't  make  night  hideous  enough  yourself,  kick  all  the 
dogs  you  come  across,  and  set  them  yelling,  too ;  't  will  help  amazingly. 
A  brace  of  cats  dragged  up  stairs  by  the  tail  would  be  a  "  powermi 
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aaziliary."  When  you  reach  the  acene  of  the  fire,  do  all  joa  can  to 
oonvert  it  into  a  scene  of  destnictian.  Tear  down  ail  the  fences  in 
the  vidnitj.  If  it  be  a  chimney  on  fire,  throw  salt  down  it;  or,  if 
jou  can't  do  that,  perhaps  the  best  plan  ^onld  be  to  jeik  off  the 
pump-handle  and  pound  it  down.  Don't  fi>rget  to  jell,  iH  the  while, 
as  it  will  haye  a  prodi^ous  effect  in  frightening  off  the  fire.  The 
louder  the  better,  of  course ;  and  the  more  ladies  in  Ihe  Yicinity,  the 
greater  necessity  for  '*  doing  it  brown."  Should  the  roof  b^n  to 
smoke,  get  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  make  any  man  "  smoke  "  that 
interrupts  you.  If  it  is  summer,  and  there  are  fruit-trees  in  the  lot, 
cut  them  down,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  roasting  the  apples.  IhnH 
forget  to  yell!  Should  the  stable  be  threatened,  carry  out  the  cow- 
chains.  Never  mind  the  horse,  —  he  11  be  alive  and  kicking ;  and  if 
his  legs  don't  do  their  duty,  let  them  pay  fi)r  the  roast.  Ditto  as  to 
the  hogs ;  —  let  them  save  their  own  bacon,  or  smoke  fi)r  it  When 
the  roof  begins  to  bum,  get  a  crow-bar  and  pir  away  the  stone  steps; 
or,  if  the  steps  be  of  wood,  proqure  an  axe  and  chop  them  up.  Next, 
cut  away  the  wash-boards  in  th^  basement  story  ;  and,  if  that  doo't 
stop  the  flames,  let  the  chair-boards  on  the  first  floor  share  a  similar 
fiite.  Should  the  "  devouring  element "  still  pursue  the  *'  even  tenor 
of  its  way,"  you  had  better  ascend  to  the  second  story.  Pitch  oat 
the  pitchers,  and  tumble  out  the  tumblers.     Tell  aU  the  time  I 

If  you  find  a  baby  abed,  fling  it  into  the  second  story  window  of 
the  house  across  the  way ;  but  let  the  kitten  carefully  down  in  a 
work-basket  Then  draw  out  the  bureau  drawers,  and  empty  didr 
contents  out  of  the  back  window ;  telling  somebody  below  to  upset 
the  slop-barrel  and  rain-water  hogshead  at  the  same  time.  Of  course, 
you  will  attend  to  the  mirror.  The  further  it  can  be  thrown,  the 
more  pieces  will  be  made.  If  anybody  objects,  smash  it  over  his 
head.  Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  drop  the  tongs  down  from 
the  second  story :  the  fidl  might  break  its  legs,  and  render  the  poor 
thing  a  cripple  for  life.  Set  it  straddle  of  your  shoulders,  and  cany 
it  down  carefully.  Pile  the  bed-clothes  carefully  on  the  floor,  and 
throw  the  crockery  out  of  the  window.  By  the  time  you  will  have 
attended  to  all  these  things,  the  fire  will  certainly  be  arrested,  or  the 
building  be  burnt  down.  In  either  case,  your  services  will  be  no 
longer  needed;  and,  of  course,  you  require  no  further  directions. 


8.  0N1S  STORT'S  GOOD  TILL  ANOTHER  18  'SOU>,^Ckarlf  Stoahu 

Therb  's  a  maxim  that  all  should  be  willing  to  mind : 

T  is  an  old  one,  a  kind  one,  and  true  as  't  is  kind; 

*T  is  worthy  of  notice  wherever  you  roam. 

And  no  worse  fi)r  the  heart,  if  remembered  at  home !     . 

If  scandal  or  censure  be  raised  'gainst  a  friend, 

Be  the  last  to  believe  it  —  the  ^st  to  defend ! 

Say,  to-morrow  will  come  —  and  then  time  will  unfold 

That  "  one  story 's  good  till  another  is  told !  " 
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A  friend 's  like  a  ship,  wheo,  'with  mnao  and  song, 

The  tide  of  good  fbrtone  still  speeds  him  along ; 

Bat  see  him  when  tempest  hath  left  him  a  wreck, 

And  any  mean  hillow  can  hatter  his  deck ! 

Then  give  me  the  heart  that  true  sympathy  shows, 

And  Gungs  to  a  messmate,  whatever  wind  blows ; 

And  says,  —  when  aspersion,  nnanswered,  grows  cold,  — 

Wait ;  —  "  one  story 's  good  till  another  is  told !  " 


9.    THB  GREAT  MUSICAL  CBITIC.  —  Original  tran»latum. 

Oncs  on  a  time,  the  Nightingale,  whose  singing 

Had  with  her  praises  set  the  forest  ringing, 

Consented  at  a  concert  to  appear. 

Of  course,  her  friends  all  flocked  to  hear. 

And  with  them  many  a  critic,  wide  awake 

To  pick  a  flaw,  or  carp  at  a  mistake ! 

She  sang  as  only  nightingales  can  sing; 

And  when  she  'd  ended, 
'  There  was  a  general  cry  of  ^*  Bravo !  splendid ! " 

While  she,  poor  thing. 
Abashed  and  fluttering,  to  her  nest  retreated. 
Quite  terrified  to  be  so  warmly  greeted. 
The  Turkeys  gobbled  their  delight;  the  Oeese, 
Who  had  b^n  known  to  hij9S  at  many  a  trial, 
€fave  this  one  no  denial : 
It  seemed  as  if  the  applause  would  never  cease. 

But,  'mong  the  critics  on  the  ground. 

An  Ass  was  present,  pompous  and  proftund. 

Who  said,  '<  My  friends,  I  '11  not  dispute  the  honor. 

That  you  would  do  our  little  prima  donna. 

Although  her  upper  notes  are  very  shrill, 

And  sli^  defies  all  method  in  her  trill, 

She  has  some  talent,  and,  upon  the  whole, 

With  study,  may  some  devemess  attain. 

Then,  her  friends  tell  me,  she 's  a  virtuous  soul ; 

But  — but— " 

"  But,"  growled  the  Lion,  "  by  my  mane, 

I  never  knew  an  Ass  who  did  not  strain 

To  qualify  a  good  thing  with  a  but ! " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Goose,  approaching,  with  a  strut, 

"  Don't  interrupt  him,  ore ;  pray  let  it  pass ; 

The  Ass  is  honest,  if  he  is  an  Ass ! " 

<<  I  was  about,"  said  Long  Ear,  "  to  remark. 
That  there  is  something  koking  in  her  whistle ;  — 

Something  magnetic,  — 

To  waken  ohoras  and  feeling  sympathetic. 
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And  kindle  in  the  breast  a  spark 

Like  —  like,  for  instance,  a  good  juicy  thistle." 

The  aasemUj  tittered,  bnt  the  Fox,  with  gravity, 

Said,  at  the  Lion  winking, 
**  Our  learned  friend,  with  his  accustomed  suavity, 

Has  ^ven  his  opinion,  without  shrinking ; 
But,  to  do  justice  to  the  Nightingale, 

He  should  inform  us,  as  no  doubt  he  will, 
What  sort  of  music  'tis  that  does  not  &il 

His  sensibilities  to  rouse  and  thrill." 

'<  Why,"  said  the  critic,  with  a  look  potential, 
And  pricking  up  his  ears,  delight^  much 

At  Reynard's  tone  and  manner  deferential,  — 
"  W  hy.  Sir,  there 's  nothing  can  so  deeply  touch 

My  feelings,  and  so  carry  me  away, 

As  a  fine,  mellow,  ear-inspiring  bray." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  Fox,  without  a  pause ; 

<*  As  &r  as  you  're  concerned,  your  judgment 's  true ;  • 
Ton  do  not  like  the  Nightingale,  because 

The  Nightingale  is  not  an  Ass  like  yon ! " 


10.  BKAMATIO  STYLES.  —  B/aei-nwrnTf  Mag. 

Lt  dramatic  writing,  the  difference  between  the  Grecian  and  Bonnn 
styles  is  very  great.  When  you  deal  with  a  Greek  subject,  you  most 
be  very  devout,  and  have  unbounded  reverence  for  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.  You  must  also  believe  in  the  second  sight,  and  be  as  solemn, 
calm,  and  passionless,  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  Never  descend 
to  the  slightest  fiuniliarity,  nor  lay  off  the  stilts  for  a  moment ;  and,  &r 
from  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  call  it 

That  sharp  instrament 

With  which  the  Theban  husbandman  lays  bare 

The  breast  of  our  great  mother. 

The  Roman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  be  jocular,  bat 
always  warlike.  One  is  like  a  miracle-play  in  church ;  —  the  other, 
a  tableau  vivant  in  a  camp.  If  a  Greek  has  occasion  to  ask  his  sweet- 
heart *'  if  her  mother  knows  she 's  out,"  and  **  if  she  has  sold  her  man^e 
yet,"  he  says : 

Menestheus,  Cleanthe  ! 

Cleanthe.  My  Lord! 

Men.  Tour  mother,  —  your  kind,  excellent  mother,  — 
She  who  hang  o'er  yonr  conch  in  infancy. 
And  felt  within  her  heart  the  joyous  pride 
Of  haTing  such  a  dauehtor,  —  does  she  know, 
Sweetest  Cleanthe  !  Uiat  you  *ve  left  the  shade 
Of  the  maternal  walls  1 

Cle,  She  does,  my  Lord. 

Mm.  And,  —  but  I  scarce  can  ask  the  question,  -—  iHien 
I  last  beheld  her,  'gainst  the  whitened  waU 
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Stood  a  strong  engine,  flat,  and  broad,  and  heavy; 

Its  entrail  stones,  and  moved  on  mighty  rollers. 

Rendering  the  orisp^  ireb  as  smoow  and  soft 

As  whitest  snow.  —  That  en^e,  sweet  Cleanthe,  — 

Fit  pedestal  for  household  deity,  — 

Lar^s  and  old  Penates  ;  —  has  she 't  still  1 

Or  for  gold  bribes  has  die  disposed  of  it  % 

I  fiiin  would  know;  —  pray  tell  me,  is  it  sold  1 

The  Boman  goes  quicker  to  work : 

Tell  me,  my  Jnlia,  does  yonr  mother  know 
Yon  're  out  1  and  has  she  sold  her  mangle  yet ! 

Tbe  Gompoate,  or  Elizabethan,  has  a  smack  of  both : 

Conradin,  Ha !  Gslia  here  !    Come  hither,  pretty  ooe. 
Then  hast  a  mother,  child  1 

Celia.  Most  people  have.  Sir. 

Con,  V  &ith  thou  'rt  sharp,  —  thou  hast  a  biting  wit; 
But  does  this  mother,  —  this  epitome 
Of  what  all  other  people  are  possessed  of,  — 
Knows  she  thou  'rt  ont,  and  gaddingi 

Cd,  No,  not  gadding  ! 
Out,  sir;  die  k^ws  I  'm  oat. 

Con.  She  had  a  mangle; 
Faith,  'twas  a  hnge  machine,  and  smoothed  the  web 
Like  snow.    I 're  seen  it  oft; — it  was,  indeed, 
A  ri|^t  good  mangle. 

Cd,  Then  thou^rt  not  in  thought 
To  buy  it,  else  then  would  not  praise  it  so. 

Con.  A  parlous  child  !  keen  as  the  cold  North  wind. 
Yet  light  as  Zephyrs.    No,  no;  I  'd  not  buy  it; 
But  has  she  sold  it,  child  1 


U.    THE  GOUTY  MERCHANT  AND  THE  STRANGEEL— fibroee  Smith. 

In  Broadnstreet  buildiags  (on  a  winter  night), 
Snug  by  his  parlor  fire,  a  gouty  wight 

Sat,  all  alone,  with  one  hand  rubbing 
Ss  feet,  rolled  up  in  fleecy  hose ; 
With  t'  other  he  'd  beneath  his  nose 

The  Public  Ledger,  in  whose  columns  grabbing. 
He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops, 
Ships,  shops,  and  slops. 
Gums,  ^Us,  and  groceries,  ginger,  gin, 
Tar,  tallow,  tumeric,  turpentine,  and  tin ; 
When,  lo !  a  decent  personage  in  black 

Entered,  and  most  politely  said,  — 
"  Your  footman,  Sir,  has  gone  his  nightly  track 

To  the  King's  Head, 

And  lefl  your  door  ajar,  which  I 
Observed  in  passing  by ; 
And  thought  it  neighborly  to  give  you  notice.'* 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks ! "  the  gouty  man  replied; 

"  You  see,  good  Sir,  how  to  my  chair  I  *m  tied ;  — 

Ten  thousand  thanks  I  —  how  very  few  get, 
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In  tune  of  danger, 

Such  kind  attentions  from  a  stranger ! 
Assoredly  that  fix)tman's  tliroat  is 

Doomed  to  a  final  drop  at  Newgate ; 
And  he  well  knows  (the  heedless  elf!) 
That  there 's  no  soul  at  home,  except  myself." 

**  Indeed ! "  replied  the  stranger,  looking  grave; 

"  Then  he 's  a  double  knave : 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thieves,  by  soores, 
Nightly  beset  unguarded  doors ; 
And  see,  how  easily  might  one 
Of  these  domestio  foes. 
Even  beneath  your  very  nose, 

Perform  his  knavish  tricl^ : 
Enter  your  room,  as  I  have  done ; 
Blow  oat  your  candles,  —  tiius,  and  thus,  — 

Pocket  your  silver  candlesticks. 
And  walk  off,  —  thus! " 
So  said,  so  done ;  — 'he  made  no  more  remark. 

Nor  waited  for  replies, 

But  marched  off  with  his  prize, 
Leaving  the  gouty  merchant  in  the  dark ! 


U.   THE  VICTIM  OV  KESOBiL-^Blaekwood^t  Mtgatiiu,    Jda^ttd, 

A  HONKST,  onoe,  whom  fate  had  led  to  list 
To  all  the  rancorous  spouting  and  contention 
Of  a  convention 
For  every  one's  emancipation 
From  every  thing  and  body  in  creation. 
Determined  in  the  good  work  to  asast 
So,  with  some  curious  notions  in  his  noddle, 
And  conning  portions  of  the  precious  twaddle. 
Which,  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
Had  struck  at  all  existing  institutions, 
He  strode  forth  with  a  step  that  seemed  dedgned 
To  represent  the  mighty  march  of  mind. 
Not  or  he  'd  wandered,  when  his  indignation 
Was  roused  to  see 
A  great  menagerie, 
Where  birds  and  beasts  of  every  race  and  station. 
All  free-bom  animals,  were  kept  confined. 
Caged  and  locked  up  in  durance  vile ! 
It  was  a  sight  to  wsd^en  all  his  bOe. 

The  window  of  the  building  stood  ajar; 
It  was  not  fiur. 

Nor,  like  Parnassus,  very  hard  to  dimb ; 
The  hour  was  verging  on  the  sapper  time» 
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And  many  a  growl  was  sent  tliroagh  niany  a  bar. 

Meanwhile,  Pug  scrambled  upward,  like  a  tar, 

And  soon  crept  in, 

Unnoticed  in  the  hunger-telliog  din. 

Full  of  his  new  emancipatiDg  zeal, 

Zounds !  how  it  made  him  chafe,  — 
To  look  around  upon  this  brute  Bastille, 

And  see  the  King  of  creatures  in  —  a  safe ! 
The  desert's  denizen  in  one  small  den, 

Enduring  all  oppression's  bitterest  ills ; 
A  bear  in  bars  tmbearable ;  and  then, 

The  fretful  porcupine,  with  all  its  quills. 
Imprisoned  in  a  pen ! 
A  tiger  limited  to  four  feet  ten ; 
And,  still  worse  lot,  a  leopard  to  one  spot ! 

Pug  went  above,  a  solitary  mounter,  — 
Up  ffloomy  stairs,  and  saw  a  pensive  group 

Of  hapless  fowls,  cranes,  vultures,  owls,  — 

In  &ct,  it  was  a  sort  of  poultry-counter. 
Where  feathered  prisoners  were  doomed  to  droop : 
Here  sat  an  eagle,  forced  to  make  a  stoop. 

Not  fix)m  the  skies,  but  his  impending  roof; 

And  there,  aloof, 

A  pining  ostrich,  moping  in  a  coop ; 

With  other  samples  of  the  bird  creation 
All  caged  against  their  wills. 
And  cramped  in  such  a  space,  the  longest  bills 

Were  plainly  bills  of  least  accommodation ;  — 

In  truth,  it  was  a  scene  more  foul  than  fair. 

His  temper  little  mended. 

Pug  from  his  bird-cage  walk  at  last  descended 

Unto  the  lion  and  the  elephant, 

His  bosom  in  a  pant 

To  see  all  Nature's  free  list  thus  suspended, 

And  beasis  deprived  of  what  she  had  intended. 

They  could  not  even  prey  in  their  own  way,  — 

A  hardship  always  reckoned  quite  prodigious. 
Thus  he  revolved,  and  finally  resolved 

To  give  them  freedom,  civil  and  religious ; 
And  first,  with  stealthy  paw.  Pug  hastened  to  withdraw 
The  bolt  that  kept  the  Emg  of  brutes  within. 
"  Now,  Monarch  of  the  forest,  thou  shalt  win 
Precious  enfranchisement,  —  thy  bolts  are  undone; 

Thou  art  no  longer  a  degraded  creature, 

But  loose  to  roam  with  liberty  and  nature ; 
Free  to  search  all  the  jungles  about  London." 
85 
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Alas  for  Freedom,  and  for  Freedom's  hero ! 

Alas  for  liberty  of  life  and  limb! 
For  Pag  had  only  half  unbolted  Nero, 

When  Nero  bolted  Mm! 


U.    >TIS  NOT  VINE  FEATHKBS  THAT  MAKE  FINE  BIRD& 

A  Peacock  came,  with  his  ploma^  gay, 
Strutting  in  regal  pride,  one  day, 
Where  a  little  bird  hung  in  a  gUded  cage, 
Whose  song  might  a  seraph's  ear  engage. 
The  bird  sang  on,  while  the  peacock  stood, 
Taunting  his  plumes  to  the  neighborhood ; 
And  the  radiant  sun  seemed  not  more  bright 
Than  the  bird  that  basked  in  his  golden  light; 
But  the  little  bird  sang,  in  his  own  sweet  words, 
"  T  is  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  birds ! " 

The  peaoook  strutted ;  —  a  bird  so  &ur 
Never  before  had  y^itured  there. 
While  the  small  bird  hung  at  the  cottage  door, — 
And  what  could  a  peaoodc  wish  for  more  ? 
Alas!  the  bird  of  tiie  rainbow  wing, 
He  was  n't  contented,  —  he  tried  to  ting  ! 
And  they  who  gazed  on  his  beauty  bright, 
Scared  by  his  screaming,  soon  took  to  flight ; 
While  the  utile  bird  sang,  in  his  own  sweet  words, 
"  'T  is  not  fine  featheis  t£at  make  fine  birds  I " 

Then,  prithee,  take  warning,  maidens  fidr, 
And  stdl  of  the  peacock's  fote  beware ; 
Beauty  and  wealth  won't  win  your  way. 
Though  they  're  attired  in  plumage  gay ; 
Something  to  charm  you  all  must  know. 
Apart  &om  fine  feathers  and  outward  dbow ;  — 
A  talent,  a  grace,  a  ^ft  of  mind, 
Or  else  small  beauty  is  left  behind ! 
While  the  little  birds  sing,  in  their  own  true  words, 
^"Tis  not  fine  feathers  that  make  fine  i»rds! " 


14.  TSB  CULPBIT  AND  THE  JUDGE.  —Horace  Smith. 

A  Gascon,  who  had  long  pursued 

The  trade  of  clipping 
And  filing  the  similitude 

Of  good  King  Pepm, 
Was  caught  by  the  police,  who  found  him 

With  file  and  scissors  in  his  hand, 

And  ounces  of  Pactolian  sand 
Lying  around  him. 
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The  case  admitting  do  denial, 
They  hurried  him  forthwith  to  trial; 
When  the  Judge  made  a  long  oration 
About  the  crime  of  profimatioDy 
And  gave  no  respite  for  repentance, 
But  instantly  pronounced  his  sentence  — 

«*  Decapitation!"  — 
"  As  to  offending  powers  divine," 

The  culprit  cried,  "  be  nothing  said ; 
Yours  is  a  deeper  guilt  than  mine. 

I  took  a  portion  &om  the  head 
Of  the  King's  image  ;  you,  0  fearful  odds ! 
Strike  the  whole  h^  at  once  from  God's !  " 


15.  THE  JESTER  GONDEBINSD  lO  DEATH.  ~  Bbroce  5m<M. 

One  of  the  Kings  of  Scanderoon,  a  royal  jester,  had  in  his  train  a 
gross  buffiwn,  who  used  to  pester  the  court  with  tricks  inopportune, 
venting  on  the  highest  folks  his  scurvy  pleasantries  and  hoaxes.  It 
needs  some  sense  to  play  the  fool ;  which  wholesome  rule  occurred  not 
to  our  jackanapes,  who  consequently  found  his  freaks  lead  to  innumer- 
able scrapes,  and  quite  as  many  k^cks  and  tweaks ;  which  only  made 
him  foster  try  the  patience  of  lus  master. 

Some  rin,  at  last,  beyond  all  measure,  incurred  the  desperate  dis- 
pleasure of  his  serene  and  raging  Highness.  Whether  the  wag  had 
twitched  his  beard,  which  he  was  bound  to  have  revered,  or  had 
intruded  on  the  shyness  of  the  sera^o,  or  let  fly  an  epigram  at 
royalty,  none  knows  —  his  sin  was  an  occult  one ;  but  records  tell  us 
that  tiie  Sultan,  meaning  to  terrify  the  knave,  exclaimed,  **T  is 
time  to  stop  that  breath !  Thy  doom  is  sealed,  presumptuous  slave ! 
Thou  stand'st  condemned  to  certain  death !  Silence,  base  rebel !  no 
replying.  But  such  is  my  indulgence  still,  that,  of  my  own  free 
grace  and  will,  I  leave  to  thee  the  mode  of  dying."  "  Your  royal 
will  be  done ;  't  is  just,"  replied  the  wretch,  and  kissed  the  dust ; 
"  since,  my  last  moments  to  assoage,  your  majesty's  humane  decree 
has  deigned  to  leave  the  choice  to  me,  I  '11  die,  so  please  you,  of  old 
age!"  

16.  THE  rOET  AND  THE  ALGHElflSr.— J7oroe« Aiu7;t. 

Before  this  present  golden  ase  of  writers,  a  Grub-street  Garreteer 
existed,  one  of  the  regular  inditers  of  odes  and  poems  to  be  twisted 
into  encomiastic  verses,  for  patrons  who  have  heavy  purses.  Besides 
the  bellman's  rhymes,  he  had  others  to  let,  both  gay  and  sad,  all  tick- 
eted irom  A  to  Izzard ;  and,  living  by  his  wits,  I  need  not  add,  the 
rogue  was  lean  as  any  lizard.  Like  a  rope-maker's  were  his  ways ; 
for  still  one  line  upon  another  he  spun,  and,  like  his  hempen  brother, 
kept  going  backwards  all  his  days.  Hard  by  his  attic  lived  a  chemist, 
or  aldiemist,  who  had  a  mighty  foith  in  the  Elixir  Yitso ;  and,  thou^ 
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unflattered  bj  the  dimmest  glimpses  of  sacoeas,  kept  groping  and 
grabbing  in  his  dark  vocation ;  stupidly  hoping  to  find  the  art  of 
changing  metals,  and  guineas  coin  from  pots  and  kettles,  bj  mystery 
of  transmutation. 

Our  starving  poet  took  occasion  to  seek  this  conjuror's  abode ;  not 
with  encomiastic  ode,  or  laudatory  dedication,  but  with  an  offer  to 
impart,  for  twenty  pounds,  the  secret  art,  which  should  procure,  with- 
out the  pain  of  metals,  chemistry  and  fire,  what  he  so  long  had  sought 
in  vain,  and  gratify  his  heart's  desire.  The  money  paid,  our  bard 
was  hurried  to  the  philosopher's  sanctorum :  who,  somewhat  sublimized, 
and  flurried  out  of  his  chemical  decorum,  crowed,  capered,  giggled, 
seemed  to  spurn  his  crucibles,  retort  and  furnace,  and  cried,  as  he 
secured  the  door,  and  carefully  put  to  the  shutter :  "  Now,  now,  the 
secret,  I  implore !  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak,  discover,  utter !  "  With 
grave  and  solemn  air,  the  Poet  cried :  "  List !  0,  list !  for  thus  I 
show  it :  —  Let  this  plain  truth  those  ingrates  strike,  who  still,  though 
blessed,  new  blessings  crave :  that  we  may  all  have  what  toe  like,  sim- 
ply  by  liking  what  toe  have  !  " 


17.  BUNDMAN^  VXm.  —  Horace  Smith. 

Thbbb  wags  (whom  some  fastidious  carpers  might  rather  designate 
three  sharpers)  entered,  at  York,  the  Oat  and  Fiddle ;  and,  finding 
that  the  host  was  out  on  business  fi>r  two  hours  or  more,  while  Sam, 
the  rustic  waiter,  wore  the  visage  of  a  simple  lout,  whom  they  mi^t 
sa^y  try  to  diddle, — they  ordered  dinner  in  a  canter,  —  oold  or  b>t» 
it  mattered  not,  provided  it  was  served  instanter  ;  and,  as  the  beat 
had  made  them  very  dry  and  dusty  in  their  throttles,  they  bade  tfaa 
wuter  bring  three  bottles  of  prime  old  Port,  and  one  of  Sherry. 
Sam  ran  with  ardor  to  the  larder,  then  to  the  kitchen ;  and,  as  he 
briskly  went  to  work,  he  drew  firom  the  spit  a  roasted  turkey,  with 
sausages  embellished,  which  in  a  trice  upon  the  board  was  spread, 
together  with  a  nice,  cold  brisket ;  nor  did  he  even  obliviscate  half  a 
pig's  head.  To  these  succeeded  puddings,  pies,  eustards  and  jeUies, 
all  doomed  to  fidl  a  sacrifice  to  their  insatiable  bellies ;  as  if,  like  cam- 
els, they  intended  to  stuff  into  their  monstrous  craws  enough  to  satisfy 
their  maws,  until  their  pilgrimage  was  ended.  Talking,  laughing, 
eating  and  quaffing,  the  botUes  stood  no  moment  still.  They  rallied 
Sam  with  joke  and  banter,  and,  as  they  drained  the  last  decanter, 
called  for  the  bill.  t 

'T  was  brought,  —  when  one  of  them,  who  eyed  and  added  up  the 
items,  cried,  —  "  Extremely  moderate,  indeed !  I  'U  make  a  point  to 
recommend  this  inn  to  every  travelling  friend ;  and  you,  Sam,  shall 
be  doubly  fee'd."  This  said,  a  weighty  purse  he  drew,  when  his  oom- 
panion  interposed:  —  "Nay,  Harry,  that  will  never  do;  pray  let 
your  purse  again  be  closed ;  you  paid  all  charges  yesterday ;  't  is 
clearly  now  my  turn  to  pay."  Harry,  however,  would  n't  listen  to 
any  such  insulting  offer ;  his  generous  eyes  appeared  to  glisten,  indig* 
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nant  at  the  very  profier;  and,  though  his  friend  talked  loud,  his 
claDgof  served  but  to  aggravate  HaPs  anger.  "  My  worthy  fellow," 
cried  the  third,  "  now,  really,  this  is  too  ateurd.  What !  do  both  of 
you  forget,  I  have  n't  paid  a  farthing,  yet  ?  Am  I  eternally  to  cram, 
at  your  expense  ?  T  is  childish,  quite.  I  claim  this  payment  as  my 
right.     Here,  how  much  is  the  money,  Sam  ?  " 

To  this  most  rational  proposal,  the  others  gave  such  fierce  nesition, 
one  might  have  fancied  tiiey  were  foes,  all ;  so  hot  became  the  alterca- 
tion, eaeh  in  his  purse  his  money  rattling,  inasting,  arguing  and  bat- 
tling. One  of  them  cried,  at  last :  —  "A  truce !  This  point  we 
will  no  longer  moot.  Wrangling  for  trifles  is  no  use ;  and,  thus  we  '11 
finish  the  dispute :  —  That  we  may  settle  what  we  three  owe,  we  '11 
blindfold  Sam,  and  whichsoe'er  he  catches  of  us  first  shall  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  trio,  with  half  a  crown  (if  that 's  enough)  to  Sam, 
for  playing  blindman's  buff,"  Sam  liked  it  hugely,  —  thought  the 
ransom  fi)r  a  good  game  of  fun  was  handsome ;  save  his  own  handker- 
chief beside,  to  have  his  eyes  securely  tied,  and  soon  began  to  grope 
and  search  ;  when  the  three  knaves,  I  need  n't  say,  adroitly  left  him 
in  the  lurch,  slipped  down  the  stairs  and  stole  away.  Poor  Sam  con- 
tinued hard  at  work.  Now  o'er  a  chair  he  gets  a  fall ;  now  flounder- 
ing forwards  with  a  jerk,  he  bobs  his  nose  against  the  wall ;  and  now 
encouraged  by  a  subtle  &ncy  that  they  're  near  the  door,  he  jumps 
behind  it  to  explore,  and  breaks  his  shins  against  the  scuttle ;  crying, 
at  each  disaster—"  Drat  it!  Hang  it !  'od  rabbit  it ! "  and  "  Eat  it !  " 
Just  in  the  crisis  of  his  doom,  the  host,  returning,  sought  the  room  ; 
and  Sam  no  sooner  heard  his  tread,  than,  pouncing  on  him  like  a 
bruin,  he  almost  shook  him  into  ruin,  and,  with  a  shout  of  laughter, 
8ud :  —  **  Huzza !  I  Ve  caught  you  now ;  so  down  with  cash  lor  all, 
and  my  half  crown  !  "  Off  went  the  bandage,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  be  goggling  o'er  his  forehead,  while  his  mouth  widened  with  a  horrid 
look  of  agonized  surprise.  "  Gull !  "  roared  his  master ;  "  Gudgeon  ! 
dunce !  fool,  as  you  are,  you  're  right  for  once ;  't  is  clear  that  I  must 
pay  the  sum ;  but  this  one  thought  my  wrath  assuages  —  that  every 
half-penny  shall  come  out  of  your  wages !  " 


18.  THE  VAllMZR  AND  THE  COUNSELLOR.  —  fforoee  5miM. 

A  COUNSEL  in  the  Common  Pleas,  who  was  esteemed  a  mighty  wit, 
upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit,  amid  a  thousand  flippancies,  and  his 
occasional  bad  jokes,  in  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating,  ridiculing 
and  maltreating  women,  or  other  timid  folks,  —  in  a  late  cause, 
resolved  to  hoax  a  clownish  Yorkshire  farmer,  —  one,  who,  by  his 
uncouth  look  and  gait,  appeared  expressly  meant  by  Fate  for  being 
quizzed  and  played  upon.  So,  having  tipped  the  wink  to  those  in  the 
back  rows,  who  kept  their  laughter  bottled  down  until  our  wag  should 
draw  the  cork,  he  smiled  jocosely  on  the  down,  and  went  to  work. 
"  Well,  Farmer  Numscull,  how  go  calves  at  York  ? "  "  Why  —  not. 
Sir,  as  they  do  wi*  you ;  but  on  four  legs,  instead  of  two."    "  Officer !  '* 
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cried  the  legal  elf,  piqued  at  the  laugh  agfdnst  himself,  <<  do  pray  laep 
Bilenee  down  below,  there.  Now,  look  at  me,  clown,  and  attend ;  haye 
I  not  seen  you  somewhere,  fiiend  ?  "  **  Yes,  very  like ;  I  often  go 
there."  "  Our  rustic  *s  waggjsh  —  quite  laconic !  "  the  couni^ 
cried,  with  grin  sardonic ;  "  I  wi^  I  'd  known  this  prodigy,  this 
genius  of  the  clods,  when  I  on  circuit  was  at  York  residing.  Now, 
Farmer,  do  for  once  speak  true ;  mind,  you  're  on  oath,  so  tell  me, 
you  who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever,  are  there  as  many  fools  as 
ever  in  the- West  Riding?"  "Why,  no  Sir,  no  ;  we  *ve  got  our 
share,  —  but  not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there." 


19.   MR.  PUFFS  ACCOUNT  OF  mMSELF.—Sheridm. 

Sir,  I  make  no  secret  of  the  trade  I  follow.  Among  friends  and 
brother  authors,  I  love  to  be  frank  on  the  subject,  and  to  advertise 
myself  viva  voc^.  I  am,  Sir,  a  practitioner  in  pan^yric ;  or,  to  ^peak 
more  plainly,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  puffing,  at  your  service  —  or 
anybody  else's.  I  dare  say,  now,  you  conceive  haJf  the  very  dvQ 
paragraphs  and  advertisements  you  see  to  be  written  by  the  parties 
concerned,  or  their  friends.  No  such  thing ;  nine  out  of  ten  manu* 
^tured  by  me,  in  the  way  of  business.  You  must  know,  Sir,  that, 
from  the  first  time  I  tried  my  hand  at  an  advertisement,  my  success 
was  such,  that  fer  some  time  afler  I  led  a  most  extraordinary  life, 
indeed.  Sir,  I  supported  myself  two  years  entirely  by  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  by  advertisements  To  the  charitable  and  humane  !  and,  To 
those  whoTji  Providence  has  blessed  with  affluence  !  And,  in  truth, 
I  deserved  what  I  got ;  £)r  I  suppose  never  man  went  through  such  a 
series  of  calamities  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Sir,  I  was  five  times 
made  a  bankrupt,  and  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  of 
unavoidable  misfortunes ;  then,  Sir,  though  a  very  industrious  trades- 
man, I  was  twice  burned  out,  and  lost  my  little  all  both  times.  I 
lived  upon  those  fires  a  month.  I  soon  after  was  confined  by  a  most 
excruciating  disorder,  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs.  That  told  veiy 
well ;  for  I  had  the  case  strongly  attested,  and  went  about  to  collect 
the  subscriptions  myself.  I  was  afterwards  twice  tapped  for  a  dit>psy, 
which  declined  into  a  very  profitable  consumption.  I  was  tiien 
reduced  to  —  0,  no ! — then  I  became  a  widow,  with  six  hdpless  chil- 
dren. All  this  I  bore  with  patience,  though  I  made  some  occasional 
attempts  Vii  felo  de  se  ;  but,  as  I  did  not  find  those  rash  aotions  answer, 
I  left  off  killing  myself  very  soon.  Well,  Sir,  at  last,  what  wi& 
bankruptcies,  fires,  gouts,  dropsies,  imprisonments,  and  othtf  valuable 
calamities,  having  got  together  a  pretty  handsome  sum,  I  determined 
to  quit  a  business  which  had  always  gone  rather  against  my  conscience, 
and  in  a  more  liberal  way  still  to  indulge  my  talents  'for  fiction  and 
embellishments,  through  my  favorite  channel  of  diurnal  communica- 
tion ;  —  and  so.  Sir,  you  have  my  history. 


PART     TENTH. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.  ADBBESS  OF  BLACK  HAWK  TO  GENERAL  BTBBKT. 

You  have  taken  me  prisoner,  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  muck 
ffrieyed ;  for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  yon,  to  hold  oat  much 
longer,  and  ^ye  you  more  trouble,  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried 
hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush,  but  your  last  General  understood 
Indian  fighting.  I  determined  to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  &oe  to 
face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were  well  aime£  The  buUets 
flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears  like  the  wmd 
through  the  trees  in  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ;  it  began 
to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rote  dim  on  us 
in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sank  iu  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like 
a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk. 
His  heart  is  dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom.  He  is  now 
a  prisoner  to  the  white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish. 
But  he  can  stand  torture,  and  is  not  a&aid  of  death.  Hb  is  no  cow- 
anL     Blade  Hawk  is  an  Indian. 

He  has  done  nothing  &t  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He 
has  fi)ught  for  his  countrymen,  against  white  men,  who  came,  year 
after  year,  to  cheat  them,  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know  the 
cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They 
oi^ht  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and 
drive  them  from  their  homes.  They  smile  in  the  &ce  of  the  poor 
Indian,  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  him  by  the  hand,  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence, to  make  him  drunk,  and  to  deceive  him.  We  tola  them  to  let 
us  alone,  and  keep  away  ficom  us ;  bat  they  fi^Uowed  on  and  beset  our 
paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us  like  the  snake.  They 
poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in  danger. 
We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  fether.  We 
were  encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  feir  words  and  big  prom- 
ises ;  but  we  got  no  satisfaction :  things  were  growing  worse.  There 
were  no  deer  in  the  forest.  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fied.  The 
springs  were  drying  up,  and  our  squaws  and  pappooses  without 
victueJs  to  keep  them  &om  starving. 

We  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our 
fethers  arose,  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.    We  set 
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up  the  war-whoop,  and  dug  np  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  readj, 
and  the  heart  of  Black  Hawk  swelled  hi^  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led 
his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He  will  go  to  the  world  of 
spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  &ther  will  meet  him 
there,  and  commend  him.  Black  Hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains 
to  oiy  like  a  woman.  He  feels  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
friends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He  cares  for  the  Nation 
and  the  Indians.  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  &te.  Fare- 
well, my  Nation !  Black  Hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  haa  been 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  plans  are  crushed.  He  can  do  no  more.  He 
is  near  his  end.  His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.  Fare- 
well to  Black  Hawk ! 

2.  TO  THE  BECBETA&T  OF  WAR,  182i.  —  PuxAmofoAa.    Bom,  1764;  died,  1821 

Fathse  —  I  have  been  here  at  the  council-house  some  time ;  but  I 
have  not  talked.  I  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  talk.  You  shall 
hear  me  talk  to-day.  I  belong  to  another  district  You  have,  no 
doubt,  heard  of  me.     I  am  Pushmataha. 

Father  —  When  in  my  own  countiy,  I  often  looked  towards  this 
council-house,  and  wanted  to  come  here.  I  am  in  trouble.  I  will 
tell  my  distresses.  I  feel  like  a  small  child,  not  half  as  high  as  its 
&ther,  who  comes  up  to  look  in  his  Other's  &ce,  hanging  in  the  bend 
of  his  arm,  to  tell  mm  his  troubles.  So,  father,  I  hang  in  the  bend 
of  your  arm,  and  look  in  your  &ce ;  and  now  hear  me  speak. 

Father —  When  I  was  in  my  own  country,  I  heard  there  were  men 
appointed  to  talk  to  us.  I  would  not  speak  there ;  I  chose  to  come 
here,  and  speak  in  this  beloved  house ;  for  Pushmataha  can  boast,  and 
say,  and  teU  tlie  truth,  that  none  of  his  fathers,  or  grandfather,  or 
any  Choctaw,  ever  drew  bow  against  the  United  States.  They  have 
always  been  friendly.  We  have  held  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
so  long,  that  our  nails  are  long  like  birds'  daws ;  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  slipping  out. 

Father  —  I  have  come  to  speak.  My  nation  has  always  listened  to 
the  applications  of  the  white  people.  They  have  ^ven  of  their 
country  till  it  is  very  small.  I  came  here,  when  a  young  man,  to  see 
my  Father  Jefferson.  He  told  me,  if  ever  we  got  in  trouble,  we  must 
run  and  tell  him.  I  am  come.  This  is  a  friendly  talk ;  it  is  like 
that  of  a  man  who  meets  another,  and  says,  How  do  you  do  ?  An- 
other of  my  tribe  shall  talk  further.  He  shall  say  what  Pushmataha 
would  say,  were  he  stronger. 


S.  STJPPOSED  SPEECH  OF  A  CHIEF  OF  THE  POOOMTUC  INDIANS.  —  Edwoard  EcereU. 

White  man,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee !  I  quit  not 
the  land  of  my  fathers  but  with  my  life.  In  those  woods  where  I 
bent  my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the  deer.      Over  yonder 
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waters  I  will  still  dicle  unrestrained  in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dash- 
ing watorfidls  I  will  still  lay  up  my  winter's  store  of  food.  On  these 
tertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  com.  Stranger,  the  land  is 
mine !  I  understand  not  these  paper  rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent 
when,  as  thou  sayest,  these  broad  regions  were  purchased,  for  a  few 
baubles,  of  my  fathers.  They  could  sell  what  was  theirs ;  they  could 
sell  no  more.  How  could  my  others  sell  that  which  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  ?  They  knew  not  what  they  did. 
The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant,  few  and  feeble,  and  asked  to  lie 
down  on  me  red  roan's  bearskin,  and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man's 
fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and 
children ;  and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and 
spreads  out  his  parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says.  It  is  mine. 
Stranger,  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit  has  not 
made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in  the  white  man's  cup ;  the 
white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red  man's  heels. 

If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers,  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Shall 
I  go  to  the  South,  and  dwell  among  the  graves  of  the  Pequots  ?  Shall  I 
wander  to  the  West  ?  —  the  fierce  Mohawk,  the  man-eater,  is  my  foe. 
Shall  I  fly  to  the  East  ?  —  the  great  water  is  before  me.  No,  stranger ; 
here  I  have  lived,  and  here  I  will  die !  and  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee.  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of 
destruction.  For  that  alone  I  thank  thee;  and  now  take  heed  to  thy 
steps ;  —  the  red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my 
bullet  shall  whistle  by  thee ;  when  thou  liest  down  at  night,  my  knife 
is  at  thy  throat.  The  noonday  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy,  and 
the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest.  Thou  shalt  plant 
in  terror,  and  I  will  reap  in  blood ;  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth  with  com, 
and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes ;  thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle,  and 
I  will  follow  after  with  the  sciilping-knife ;  thou  shalt  build,  and  I  will 
bum,  till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  shall  cease  from  the  land.  Go 
thy  way,  for  this  time,  in  safety ;  but  remember,  stranger,  there  is 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee ! 


i.    LOOAN,  A  MINaO  CEDSV,  TO  LORD  DUNMORB. 

The  dutfse  against  Cokmel  Creaap,  in  the  rabjoined  f peech, — or,  rather,  message,  —  sent  to 
Lord  Dttnmore,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1774,  through  John  Qibeon,  an  Indian  trader,  has  been 
prored  to  be  untrue.  Qlbson  corrected  Logan  on  the  spot,  but  probably  felt  bound  to  deUrer 
ihe  speech  as  it  was  delivered  to  him. 

I  APPXAL  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin 
hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked, 
and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  ^r  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  at  me 
as  they  passed,  and  said,  <*  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men."  I  had 
even  thought  to  have  lived  with  vou,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  m  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
dered  aU  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and  chil- 
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dreiL  There  nufl  not  a  dxop  of  mj  Uood  in  tlie  rdns  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  soa^t  it.  I  faafe 
killed  many.  I  have  glutted  my  vengeanoe.  For  my  country,  I 
reioioe  at  the  beams  of  peaoe.  But  do  not  think  that  mine  is  the  joy 
of  &ar.  Logan  never  ielt  fear.  Logan  will  not  tumon  hia  bed  to 
save  his  life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?    Not  one ! 


S.    MOBAL  COSMEnCS.  —  Boraee  Smith.    Born,  1TT0 ;  Oied,  1840. 

Yi  who  would  save  your  features  florid, 
Lithe  limbs,  bright  eyes,  unwrinkled  forehead, 
From  Age's  devastation  horrid, 

Adopt  this  plan,  — 
Twill  make,  in  climate  cold  or  torrid, 

A  hale  old  man : 

Avoid,  in  youth;  luxurious  diet; 
Restraia  the  passions'  lawless  riot ; 
Devoted  to  domestic  quiet, 

Be  wisely  gay; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  Age's  fiat, 

Eesist  decay. 

Seek  not,  in  Mammon's  worship,  pleasure ; 
But  find  ^ur  richest,  dearest  treasure, 
In  books.  Mends,  music,  polished  Insure : 

The  mind,  not  sense, 
Made  the  sole  scale  by  which  to  measure 

Your  opulenoe. 

This  is  the  solace,  this  the  science. 
Life's  purest,  sweetest,  best  appliance, 
That  disappoints  not  man's  relianoe, 

Whate'er  his  state ; 
But  challenges,  with  calm  defiance, 

I&e,  fortune,  fate. 


e.    IHB  PAUPSB*S  BBATH-BED.  —  Carolme  BowUt  Sautkef 

Tbead  softly,  —  bow  the  head,  — 

In  reverent  silence  bow ; 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll,  — 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger,  however  great. 

With  holy  reverence  bow ;  — 

There 's  one  in  that  poor  shed,  — 

One  by  that  paltry  bed,  — 
Greater  than  thou. 
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Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  death  doth  keep  his  state ; 
Enter,  —  no  crowds  attend ; 
Enter,  —  no  goards  defend 

This  polaoegate. 

That  pavement,  damp  and  cold, 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands. 
Lifting,  with  meagre  hands, 

A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound,  — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed,  —  again 
That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

0,  change !  —  0,  wondrous  change !  — 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars,  — 
This  moment,  there,  so  low. 
So  agonized,  and  now 

Beyond  the  stars ! 

0,  change !  —  stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod ; 
The  Sun  eternal  breaks,  — 
The  new  immortal  wakes,  — 

Wakes  with  his  God ! 


7.  HOPE.  -  Sarah  F.  Adama, 

Hope  leads  the  child  to  plant  the  flower,  the  man  to  sow  the  seed ; 

Nor  leaves  fulfilment  to  her  hour,  but  prompts  again  to  deed. 

And  ere  upon  the  old  man's  dust  the  grass  is  seen  to  wave, 

We  look  through  falling  tears  to  trust  Hope's  sunshine  on  the  grave. 

0  no !  it  is  no  flattering  lure,  —  no  fancy  weak  or  fond,  — 

When  hope  would  bid  us  rest  secure  in  better  life  beyond. 

Nor  loss,  nor  shame,  nor  grief,  nor  sin,  her  promise  may  gunsay ; 

The  voice  divine  hath  spoke  within,  and  God  did  ne'er  be^y. 


8.  DEATH.— Horace  5mfM. 

Fate!   Fortune !   Chance!   whose  blindness,  hostility  or  kindness, 
Play  such  strange  freaks  with  human  destinies,  — 

Contrasting  poor  and  wealthy,  the  life-diseased  and  healthy, 
The  ble^ed,  the  cursed,  the  witless  and  the  wise,  — 

Ye  have  a  master ;  one,  who  mars  what  ye  have  done ; 

Levelling  all  that  move  beneath  the  sun,  — 
Death! 
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Take  conrage,  je  that  langoish  beneath  the  withering  angoish 

Of  open  wrong,  or  tyrannous  deceit ; 
There  comes  a  swift  redresser  to  punish  yonr  oppressor, 

And  lay  him  prostrate,  helpless,  at  your  feet ! 
0,  Champion  strong !   Righter  of  wrong ! 
Justice,  equality,  to  thee  belong,  — 
Death! 

Where  Conquest  crowns  his  quarrel,  and  the  victor,  wreathed  with 
laurel. 
While  trembling  Nations  bow  beneath  his  rod. 
On  his  guarded  throne  reposes,  in  living  apotheosis, 

The  Lord^s  imointed  and  earth's  demigod,  — 
What  £}rm  of  fear  croaks  in  his  ear 
"  The  victor's  car  is  but  a  funeral  bier  "  ? 
Death! 

Who,  spite  of  guards  and  yeomen,  steel  phalanx  asd  cross-bowmen, 

Leaps,  at  a  bound,  the  shuddering  castle's  moat. 
The  tyrant's  crown  down  dashes,  his  sceptre  treads  to  ashes, 

With  rattling  finger  grasps  him  by  the  throat, 
His  breath  out-wrings,  and  his  corse  down  flings 
To  the  dark  pit  where  grave- worms  feed  on  kings  ?  — 
Death! 

When  the  murderer  's  undetected,  when  tlie  robber  's  unsuspected. 
And  night  has  veiled  his  crime  from  every  eye,  — 

When  nothing  living  daunts  him,  and  no  fear  of  justice  haunts  him. 
Who  wakes  his  conscience-stricken  agony  ? 

Who  makes  him  start,  with  his  withering  dart, 

And  wrings  the  secret  from  his  bursting  heart  ?  — 
Death! 

To  those  who  pine  in  sorrow,  whose  wretchedness  can  borrow 

No  moment's  ease  from  any  human  act,  — 
To  the  widow  comfort-spurning,  to  the  slave  for  freedom  yearning. 

To  the  diseased,  with  cureless  anguish  racked, — 
Who  brings  release,  and  whispers  peace, 
And  points  to  realms  where  pain  and  sorrow  cease  ? — 
Death! 


9.  LACHBYMOSE  WKITEBa,^ Horace  SmUk^ 

Ye  human  screech-owls,  who  delight 

To  herald  woe,  —  whose  day  is  night, 
Whose  mental  food  is  misery  and  moans,  — 

If  ye  must  needs  uphold  the  pall, 

And  walk  at  Pleasure's  funeral, 
B€  Mutes  —  and  publish  not  your  cries  and  groans. 
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Ye  sftj  ihat  Eartli  *u  a  chamel ;  Life, 

Incessant  wretchedness  and  strife ; 
That  all  is  doom  below  and  wrath  above ; 

The  sun  and  moon,  sepulchral  lamps ; 

The  sky,  a  vault  whose  baleful  damps 
Soon  blight  and  moulder  all  that  live  and  love. 

Ungrateful  and  calumnious  crew, 

Whose  plaints,  as  impious  as  untrue. 
From  morbid  intellects  derive  their  birth,  — 

Away !  begone,  to  mope  and  moan, 

And  weep  in  some  asylum  lone. 
Where  ye  may  rail  unheard  at  Heaven  and  Earth ! 

Earth !  on  whose  stage,  in  pomp  arrayed, 

Life's  joyous  interlude  is  played,  — 
Earth !  with  thy  pageants  ever  new  and  bright. 

Thy  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales, 

How  dead  must  be  the  soul  that  fiuls 
To  see  and  bless  thy  beauties  infinite ! 

Man !  whose  high  intellect  supplies 

A  never  fiiiling  Paradise 
Of  holy  and  enrapturing  pursuits ; 

Whose  heart 's  a  fount  of  fresh  delight,  — 

Pity  the  Cynics,  who  would  blight 
Thy  godlike  gifts,  and  rank  thee  with  the  brutes! 

0,  Woman !  who  ^m  realms  above 

Hast  brought  to  Earth  a  Heaven  of  love. 
Terrestrial  angel,  beautiM  as  pure ! 

No  pains,  no  penalties,  dispense 

On  thy  traduoers,  —  their  ofience 
Is  its  own  punishment,  most  sharp  and  sure. 

Father  and  Ood !  whose  love  and  might 

To  every  sense  are  blazoned  bright 
On  the  vast  three-leaved  Bible,  —  Earth,  Sea,  Sky,  — 

Pardon  the  impugners  of  Thy  laws. 

Expand  their  hearts,  and  ^ve  them  cause 
To  bless  the  exhaustless  grace  they  now  deny ! 


10.  THE  SASCTUABY.— Horace  Smith.    Adapted, 

Fob  man  there  still  is  left  one  sacred  charter ; 

One  refbge  still  remains  for  human  woes. 
Victim  of  care !  or  persecution's  martyr ! 

Who  seek'st  a  sure  asylum  from  thy  foes, 
Learn  that  the  holiest,  safest,  purest,  best, 
Is  man's  own  breast ! 
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There  is  a  solemn  sanctuary,  feunded 
By  God  himself;  not  for  transgressors  meant ; 

But  that  the  man  oppressed,  the  spirit-womided, 
And  all  beneath  the  world's  injustice  bent, 

Might  turn  from  outward  wrong,  turmoil  and  din, 
To  peace  within. 

Eacb  bosom  is  a  temple,  —  when  its  altar, 
The  living  heart,  is  unpro&ned  and  pure, 

Its  verge  is  hallowed;  none  need  fear  or  fidter 
Who  thither  fly ;  it  is  an  ark  secure. 

Winning,  above  a  world  overwhelmed  witli  wiath, 
Its  peaceful  path. 

O,  Bower  of  Bliss !     0,  saaetuary  hdy ! 

Terrestrial  ant^Mist  of  heavenly  joy, 
Never,  0,  never  may  misdeed  or  £)lly 
My  claim  to  thy  beatitudes  destroy ! 
.  Still  may  I  keep  this  Paradise  unlost, 
Where'er  I  'm  tost ! 

E*en  in  the  flesh,  the  spirit  disembodied. 

Unchecked  by  time  and  space,  may  soar  elate, 

In  silent  awe  to  commune  with  the  Godhead,  — 
Or  the  millennium  reign  anticipate, 

When  Earth  shall  be  all  sanctity  and  love, 
Like  Heaven  above. 

How  sweet  to  turn  from  anguish,  guilt  and  madness. 
From  scenes  where  strife  and  tumult  never  cease, 

To  that  Elysian  world  of  bosomed  gladness. 
Where  all  is  concord,  charity  and  peace; 

And,  sheltered  from  the  storm,  the  soul  may  rest 
On  its  own  nest ! 

When,  Eq[>leenful  as  the  sensitive  Mimosa, 

We  shrink  firem  Winter's  touch  and  Nature's  gloom, 

There  may  we  conjure  up  a  Yallombrosa, 

Where  groves  and  bowers  in  Summer  beauty  Uoorn, 

And  the  heart  dances  in  the  sunny  glade 
Fancy  has  made. 

But,  would  we  dedicate  to  nobler  uses 

This  bosom  sanctuary,  let  us  there 
Hallow  our  hearts  from  all  the  world's  abuses; 

While  high  and  charitable  thoughts,  and  prayer, 
May  teach  us  gratitude  to  God,  combined 
With  love  of  kind. 
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